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PREFACE 


A  BOOK  like  the  present,  certain  to  be  so  long  talkediof  after  {Nachrede), 
has  no  real  need  of  a  Preface  ( Vorrede).  Nevertheless,  as  my  friend 
•Schliemann  insists  on  my  introducing  it  to  the  public,  I  put  aside  all 
the  scruples  which,  at  least  according  to  my  own  feeling,  assign  to  me 
only  an  accessory  position.  A  special  chance  allowed  me  to  be  one  of 
the  few  eye-witnesses  of  the  last  excavations  at  Hissarlik,  and  to  see 
the  "  Burnt "  City  emerge,  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the  rubbish-heaps  of 
former  ages.  At  the  same  time  I  saw  the  Trojan  land  itself,  from  week  to 
week,  waking  up  out  of  its  winter's  sleep,  and  unfolding  its  natural  glories 
in  pictures  ever  new,  ever  more  grand  and  impressive.  I  can  therefoife 
bear  my  testimony,  not  only  to  the  labours  of  the  indefatigable  explorer, 
who  found  no  rest  until  his  work  lay  before  him  fully  done,  but  also  to  the 
truth  of  the  foundations,  on  which  was  framed  the  poetical  conception  that 
has  for  thousands  of  years  called  forth  the  enchanted  delight  of  the  edu- 
cated world.  And  I  recognize  the  duty  of  bearing  my  testimony  against 
the  host  of  doubters,  who,  with  good  or  ill  intentions,  have  never  tired  of 
carping  alike  at  the  trustworthiness  and  significance  of  his  discoveries. 

It  is  now  an  idle  question,  whether  Schliemann,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  researches,  proceeded  from  right  or  wrong  presuppositions.  Not  only 
has  the  result  decided  in  his  favour,  but  also  the  method  of  his  investiga- 
tion has  proved  to  be  excellent.  It  may  be,  that  his  hypotheses  were  too 
bold,  nay  arbitrary ;  that  the  enchanting  picture  of  Homer's  immortal 
poetry  proved  somewhat  of  a  snare  to  his  fancy;  but  this  fault  of 
imagination,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  nevertheless  involved  the  secret  of 
his  success.  Who  would  have  undertaken  such  great  works,  continued 
through  so  many  years, — have  spent  such  large  means  out  of  his  own 
fortune, — have  dug  through  layers  of  debris  heaped  one  on  the  other  in  a 
series  that  seemed  almost  endless,  down  to  the  deep-lying  virgin  soil,  - 
except  a  man  who  was  penetrated  with  an  assured,  nay  an  enthusiastic 
conviction  ?  The  Burnt  City  would  still  have  lain  to  this  day  hidden  in 
the  earth,  had  not  imagination  guided  the  spade. 

But  severe  enquiry  has  of  itself  taken  the  place  of  imagination.  Tear 
by  year  the  facts  have  been  more  duly  estimated.  The  search  for  truth— 
for  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth — has  at  last  so  far  rele- 
gated the  intuitions  of  poetry  to  the  background,  that  I — a  naturalist 
habituated  to  the  most  dispassionate  objective  contemplation  {mit  der 
Oetvohnheit  der  Mltesten  Ohjectivitdi) — felt   myself  forced  to  remind  my 
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friend,  that  the  poet  was  not  a  poet  only,  that  his  pictures  must  also  have 
had  an  objective  foundation,  and  that  nothing  ought  to  deter  us  from 
bringing  the  reality,  as  it  presented  itself  to  us,  into  relation  with  the  old 
legends  formed  upon  definite  recollections  of  the  locality  and  of  the  events 
of  the  olden  time.  I  rejoice  that  the  book,  as  it  now  lies  before  us,  fully 
satisfies  both  requirements  :  while  it  gives  a  true  and  faithful  description 
of  the  discoveries  and  of  the  conditions  of  the  land  and  the  place,  it 
everywhere  links  together  the  threads,  which  allow  our  imagination  to 
bring  the  personal  agents  into  definite  relations  with  actual  things. 
/  The  excavations  at  Hissarlik  would  have  had  an  imperishable  value, 
even  if  the  Hiad  had  never  been  sung.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  the 
earth  covered  up  so  many  remains  of  ancient  settlements  lying  upon  one 
another,  with  such  rich  contents  within  them.  When  we  stand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  great  funnel,  which  has  opened  up  the  heart  of  the  hill- 
fortress,  and  the  eye  wanders  over  the  lofty  walls  of  the  excavations, 
beholding  here  the  ruins  of  dwellings,  there  the  utensils  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  at  another  spot  the  remnants  of  their  food,  every  doubt  as  to 
the  antiquity  of  this  site  soon  vanishes.  A  mere  dreamy  contemplation 
is  here  excluded.  The  objects  present  such  striking  peculiarities  as 
to  position  and  stratification,  that  the  comparison  of  their  properties, 
whether  among  themselves,  or  with  other  remote  discoveries,  is  of  neces- 
sity forced  upon  us.  One  cannot  be  otherwise  than  realistic  (objectiv), 
and  I  have  pleasure  in  testifying  that  Schliemann's  statements  satisfy 
every  demand  of  truthfulness  and  accuracy.  Whoever  has  himself  made 
an  excavation  knows  that  minor  errors  can  hardly  be  avoided,  and  that 
the  progress  of  an  investigation  almost  always  corrects  some  of  the  results 
of  earlier  stages  of  the  enquiry.  But  at  Hissarlik  the  correction  was 
simple  enough  to  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the  general  result,  and  what 
is  now  oflFered  to  the  world  may  be  placed,  in  respect  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  facts,  beside  the  best  researches  of  archaeology.  Besides,  an  error 
in  verifying  the  position  of  any  object  could  in  each  case  relate  to  details 
only ;  the  great  mass  of  results  cannot  be  affected  thereby. 

The  simple  investigation  of  the  fortress-hill  of  Hissarlik  suffices  to 
prove  with  complete  exactness  the  succession  of  the  settlements,  of  which 
Schliemann  now  supposes  seven.  But  order  of  succession  is  not  yet 
chronology.  From  the  former  we  learn  what  is  older  and  what  later,  but 
not  how  old  each  separate  stratum  is.  This  question  involves  a  comparison 
with  other  like  places,  or  at  least  objects,  the  date  of  which  is  well 
established ;  in  other  words,  interpretation.  But,  with  interpretation, 
uncertainty  also  begins.  The  archaeologist  is  seldom  in  the  position 
of  being  able  to  support  his  interpretation  by  the  identity  of  all  the 
objects  found.  And  especially,  the  farther  the  comparisons  have  to  be 
fetched,  the  less  is  it  possible  to  calculate  that  discoveries  will  corre- 
spond in  their  totality.  Attention  is  therefore  directed  to  single  objects, 
just  as  the  palaeontologist  seeks  for  characteristic  shells  (Leitmuscheln), 
to  determine  the  age  of  a  geological  stratum.  But  experience  has  shown 
how  uncertain  are  the  Leitmuseheln  of  archaeology.  The  human  intellect 
invents  identical  things  at  different  places,  and  different  things  at  the 
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same  place.  Certain  artistical  or  technical  forms  are  developed  simul- 
taneously, without  any  connection  or  relation  between  the  artists  or 
craftsmen.  I  recal  the  case  of  the  maeander  ornament,  which  appears 
in  Germany  quite  late,  probably  not  till  the  time  of  the  Eoman  empe- 
rors, but  presents  itself  much  later  still  in  Peru  and  on  the  Amazon, 
where  it  appears  as  yet  inadmissible  to  regard  it  as  imported.  Local 
fashions  and  artistic  forms  are  so  far  from  being  uncommon,  that 
the  expert  sometimes  recognizes  the  source  of  the  discovery  from  a 
single  piece. 

In  the  case  of  Hissarlik,  the  strata  which  can  be  defined  according  to 
their  whole  character  occur  very  near  the  surface.  Under  the  Greek 
City  (Novum  Ilium),  and  the  wall  which  is  probably  Macedonian,  the 
excavator  comes  upon  objects,  especially  upon  pottery  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  form,  material,  and  painting,  belongs  to  what  is  called  the 
Archaic  period  of  Greek  art.  Then  begins  the  Pre-historic  age,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term.  Dr.  Schliemann  has  endeavoured,  on  good 
grounds,  to  show  that  the  Sixth  City,  reckoning  upwards,  should  be 
ascribed,  in  accordance  with  tradition,  to  the  Lydians,  and  that  we  may 
recognize  in  its  artistic  forms  an  approximation  to  Etrurian  or  Umbrian 
pottery.  But  the  deeper  we  go,  the  fewer  correspondences  do  we  find. 
In  the  Burnt  City  we  occasionally  meet  with  one  or  another  object,  which 
reminds  us  of  Mycenae,  of  Cyprus,  of  Egypt,  of  Assyria ;  or  probably 
rather,  which  points  to  a  like  origin,  or  at  least  to  similar  models. 
Perhaps  we  shall  succeed  in  multiplying  these  connecting  links,  but  as 
yet  so  little  is  known  of  all  these  relations,  that  the  adaptation  of  a 
foreign  chronology  to  the  new  discoveries  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous. 

An  example  full  of  warning  as  to  this  sort  of  casuistical  archaeology 
is  furnished  by  the  latest  attack  upon  Dr.  Schliemann  by  a  scholar  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Because  Hissarlik  offers  certain  points  of  correspondence 
with  Mycenae,  and  the  latter  again  with  South  Kussia,  this  scholar  there- 
fore concludes  that  the  South  Russian  chronology  must  also  be  the  measure 
for  Hissarlik,  and  that  both  Mycenae  and  Hissarlik  are  to  be  referred 
to  roving  hordes  of  Heruli  in  the  third  century  after  Christ.  Going 
right  to  the  opposite  extreme,  other  scholars  have  been  inclined  to  ascribe 
the  oldest  "  cities  "  of  Hissarlik  to  the  Neolithic  Age,  because  remarkable 
weapons  and  utensils  of  polished  stone  are  found  in  them.  Both  these 
conceptions  are  equally  unjustified  and  inadmissible.  To  the  third  century 
after  Christ  belongs  the  surface  of  the  fortress-hill  of  Hissarlik,  which 
still  lies  above  the  Macedonian  wall;  and  the  oldest  "cities" — although 
not  only  polished  stones  but  also  chipped  flakes  of  chalcedony  and  obsidian 
occur  in  them— nevertheless  fall  within  the  Age  of  Metals  For  even  in 
the  First  City,  utensils  of  copper,  gold,  nay  even  silver,  were  dug  up. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  no  Stone  People,  properly  so-called,  dwelt 
upon  the  fortress-hill  of  Hissarlik,  so  far  as  it  has  been  as  yet  uncovered. 
A  progressive  development  of  such  a  people  to  a  higher  metallic  civili- 
zation can  no  more  be  spoken  of  here,  than  at  any  other  point  of  Asia 
Minor  hitherto  known.    Implements  of  polished  stone  are  also  found  else- 
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where  in  Asia  Minor — as,  for  example,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ancient  Sardes — but  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  they  belong  to  the  "  Stone 
Age."  Probably  this  people  immigrated  at  a  period  of  their  development, 
at  which  they  had  already  entered  on  the  "  Metal  Age."  Were  we  to 
take  for  the  foundation  of  the  discussion  what  first  suggests  itself,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  nephrite  and  jadeite,  we  might  suppose  that  the 
immigration  took  place  from  the  borders  of  China,  and  that,  when 
the  people  reached  the  Hellespont,  they  had  already  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  technical  dexterity  and  of  finished  manufacture. 

It  may  be  an  accident  that  even  in  the  oldest  city  two  stone  hammers 
have  been  found  with  holes  bored  through  them,  whereas  in  no  other  spot 
of  all  Asia  Minor,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  any  similar  object  occurred.  In 
any  case  the  art  of  stone-working  was  already  far  advanced,  and  the  story 
of  the  foundation  of  Ilium,  as  sketched  out  in  the  Iliady  exactly  coincides 
with  the  discoveries.  The  few  skulls  also,  which  were  saved  out  of  the 
lower  "  cities,"  have  this  in  common,  that  without  exception  they  present 
the  character  {hahitus)  of  a  more  civilized  people  ;  all  savage  peculiarities, 
in  the  stricter  sense,  are  entirely  wanting  in  them. 

It  is  strange  enough  that  this  race,  according  to  all  appearance,  had 
no  iron.  Although  there  occasionally  occur  native  red  iron-stones,  which 
have  evidently  been  used,  yet  every  object  which  was  originally  regarded 
as  an  iron  instrument  has  proved,  on  closer  investigation,  not  to  be  iron. 

No  less  strange  is  it  that  even  in  the  Burnt  City  no  proper  sword  has 
anywhere  been  found.  Weapons  of  copper  and  bronze  occur  frequently — 
lance-heads,  daggers,  arrow-heads,  knives,  if  we  may  designate  these  as 
weapons — but  no  swords.  Corresponding  to  this  deficiency  is  another  in 
the  case  of  ornaments,  which  to  us  Occidentals  is  still  more  striking, — 
I  mean  the  absence  of  the  fibula  (the  buckle  of  the  brooch).  Among  the 
copper  and  bronze  pins  are  many  which,  judging  from  their  size  and 
curvature,  may  be  regarded  as  pins  for  dress ;  but  no  single  fibula  in  our 
sense  has  occurred.  I  was  Itlways  of  opinion,  that  the  abundance  of 
fibulae  in  the  northern  discoveries  is  explained  by  the  greater  necessity 
for  fastening  the  garments  tighter  in  colder  climates.  The  Eoman 
provincial  fibula,  which  in  the  northern  countries  is  all  but  the  most 
frequent  object  in  the  discoveries  of  the  Imperial  age,  falls  even  in  Italy 
quite  into  the  background.  But  the  fact  that,  among  a  race  so  rich 
in  metals  as  the  ancient  Trojans,  absolutely  no  fibula  has  occurred,  is 
certainly  a  sign  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  a  sure  mark  of  distinction 
from  the  majority  of  Western  discoveries  which  have  been  adduced  in 
comparison.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  passing,  of  the  absence  of  lamps 
in  the  ancient  "  cities." 

The  pottery  presents  many  more  points  of  correspondence  with  that 
of  the  West.  To  be  sure  I  could  not  cite  any  place  where  the  whole  of 
the  pottery  found  agreed  with  that  of  any  one  of  the  older  cities  upon 
Hissarlik.  It  is  not  till  the  Sixth  City  that  we  find,  as  Dr,  Schliemann 
has  very  convincingly  proved,  manifold  relations  with  the  Etruscan 
vases;  and  I  might  still  further  remark,  that  not  a  few  of  the  forms 
which  occur  at  Hissarlik   in   clay  are   executed   in   Etruria  in  bronze. 
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In  this  connection  I  may  also  refer,  as  Leitmuseheln,  to  the  Etruscan 
beaked  pitchers,  which  have  been  dug  up  in  the  heart  of  Germany  and 
Belgium.  In  most  of  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik  there  are  terra- 
cottas just  like  those  which  are  frequently  met  with  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  in  eastern  and  middle  Germany,  .nay  even  in  the  pile- 
dwellings  of  Switzerland.  I  myself  possess,  through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Victor  Gross,  fragments  of  black  polished  clay  bowls  from  the  Lake  of 
Bienne,  the  inner  surfaces  of  which  are  covered  with  incised  geometrical 
patterns,  filled  with  white  earth,  such  as  I  brought  away  from  the  oldest 
city  of  Hissarlik.  Quite  lately  I  was  present  at  the  excavation  of  a  great 
conical  barrow,  conducted  by  Prof.  Klopfleisch  in  the  territory  of  Anhalt : 
the  greater  number  of  the  clay  vessels  discovered  there  had  broad  wing- 
shaped  excrescences  with  perpendicular  perforations,  and  very  large  and 
particularly  broad  handles,  which  were  put  on  quite  low  down  close 
to  the  bottom,  like  those  met  with  in  the  Burnt  City.  I  have  before 
alluded  to  the  similarity  of  the  little  animal  figures,  the  ornamented 
stamps,  and  other  terra-cottas  in  Hungary.  The  strange  perforated 
incense- vessels  (lanterns)  of  Hissarlik  find  numerous  analogies  in  the 
burial-grounds  of  Lusatia  and  Posen. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  these  are  proofs  of  a  direct  connection. 
That  question  can  only  be  reviewed  when  the  countries  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  shall  have  been  more  thoroughly  investigated  archseologically, 
a  thing  which  is  urgently  to  be  desired.  But  even  if  a  real  connection 
should  appear,  the  question  will  still  remain  open,  whether  the  current 
of  civilization  set  from  Asia  Minor  to  Eastern  Europe,  or  the  inverse 
way;  and,  since  the  former  is  presumptively  the  more  probable,  little 
would  be  gained  hence  for  the  chronology  of  Hissarlik. 

Much  might  be  brought  in  here,  as,  for  instance,  the  hooked  cross 
(Suastika),  the  Triquetrum,  the  circular  and  spiral  decoration,  the  wave- 
ornament  ;  but  I  pass  by  these,  as  being  widely-diffused  marks,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  experience,  furnish  little  support  for  the  determination 
of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  1  cannot  entirely  refrain  from  touching  on  a 
point,  on  which  I  do  not  completely  agree  with  Schliemann.  I  refer  to 
our  Face-  Vases,  such  as  occur  plentifully  in  Pomerellen  and  East  Pomerania, 
as  far  as  Posen  and  Silesia,  in  a  region  distinctly  defined.  I  cannot  deny 
that  there  is  a  great  resemblance  between  them  and  the  Trojan  "  Owl- 
Vases,"  though  I  also  admit  that  the  "  Owl's  Face  "  does  not  occur  upon 
them.  But  as  to  this  matter  I  am  disposed  somewhat  to  modify  my 
friend's  expression.  So  far  as  I  see,  there  is  not  a  single  Trojan  Face- 
Vase,  which  can  be  said  to  have  a  true  Owl's  Head,  or  in  which  the  part 
of  the  vase  referred  to  can  be  regarded  as  completely  in  the  form  of  a  bird. 
As  a  matter  of  Natural  History,  the  type  of  the  form  modelled  on  this 
upper  part  is  human,  and  it  is  only  within  the  human  outlines  and  pro- 
portions that  the  nose  and  the  region  of  the  eyes  are  owl-formed.  The 
ear,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  put  on  like  that  of  a  man,  never  like  that 
of  an  owl.  •  I  do  not  deny  that  the  form  of  the  face  often  represents  the 
owl-type,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  make  against  the  connection  with 
the  yXavKfOTn^,  but  I  should  not  like  to  extend  the  likeness  to  a  larger 
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surface  than  around  the  eyes  and  the  upper  part  shoxd  the  nose  :  the  ears, 
and  the  mouth  (where  it  occurs),  as  well  as  the  breasts,  are  exclusively 
human.  And  so — only  still  more  in  the  human  form — are  also  the  Face- 
Urns  of  Pomerellen.  I  do  not  therefore  give  up  the  hope  that  a  certain 
connection  may  yet  be  discovered ;  but,  if  so,  I  am  prepared  to  find  that 
our  Face -Urns  will  have  to  be  assigned  to  a  much  later  period  than  those 
of  Troy. 

My  conclusion  is  this :  that  the  discoveries  at  Hissarlik  will  not  be 
explained  by  those  made  in  the  North  or  the  West,  but,  inversely,  that 
^  we  must  test  our  collections  by  Oriental  models.  For  Hissarlik  also,  the 
probable  sources  of  connection  lie  East  and  South ;  but  their  determina- 
tion requires  new  and  far  more  thorough  studies  in  the  fields  of  the 
Oriental  world,  hitherto  so  scantily  reaped.  It  was  not  the  Uiad  itself 
that  first  brought  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Ethiopians  into  the  Trojan 
legendary  cycle  ;  the  discoveries  at  Hissarlik  themselves,  in  placing  before 
our  eyes  ivory,  enamel,  figures  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  fine  works  in 
/  gold,  point  distinctly  to  Egypt  and  Assyria.  It  is  there  that  the  chrono- 
logical relations  of  Hissarlik  must  find  their  solution. 

Meanwhile,  however,  there  stands  the  great  hill  of  ruins,  forming  for 
realistic  contemplation  a  phenomenon  quite  as  unique  as  the  "  Sacred  Ilios  " 
for  poetical  feeling.  It  has  not  its  like.  Never  ©nee  in  any  other  heap  of 
ruins  is  a  standard  given  by  which  to  judge  it.  Therefore  it  will  not  fit 
into  the  Procrustean  bed  of  systematizers  (Schematiket').  Hinc  illae  irae. 
This  excavation  has  opened  for  the  studies  of  the  archaeologist  a  completely 
/  new  theatre — like  a  world  by  itself.     Here  begins  an  entirely  new  science. 

And  in  this  unique  hill  there  is  a  Stratum,  and  that  one  of  the 
deepest — according  to  Schliemann's  present  reckoning,  the  Third  from 
the  bottom, — which  especially  arrests  our  attention.  Here  was  a  great 
devouring  fire,  in  which  the  clay  walls  of  the  buildings  were  molten  and 
made  fluid  like  wax,  so  that  congealed  drops  of  glass  bear  witness  at  the 
present  day  to  the  mighty  conflagration.  Only  at  a  few  places  are  cinders 
left,  whose  structure  enables  us  still  to  discover  what  was  burnt, — whether 
wood  or  straw,  wheat  or  pease.  A  very  small  part  of  this  city  has 
upon  the  whole  escaped  the  fire ;  and  only  here  and  there  in  the  burnt 
parts  have  portions  of  the  houses  remained  uninjured  beneath  the  rubbish 
of  the  foundering  walls.  Almost  the  whole  is  burnt  to  ashes.  How  enor- 
mous must  have  been  the  fire  that  devoured  all  this  splendour  !  We  seem 
to  hear  the  crackling  of  the  wood,  the  crash  of  the  tumbling  buildings ! 
And,  in  spite  of  this,  what  riches  have  been  brought  to  light  out  of  the 
ashes !  Treasures  of  gold,  one  after  another,  presented  themselves  to  the 
astonished  eye.  In  that  remote  time,  when  man  was  so  little  advanced  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  of  his  own  power,  in  that  time  when, 
as  the  poet  tells  us,  the  king's  sons  were  shepherds,  the  possession  of 
such  treasures  of  the  precious  metals,  and  that  in  the  finest  and  most 
costly  workmanship,  must  have  become  famous  far  and  wide.  The 
splendour  of  this  chieftain  must  have  awakened  envy  and  covetousness ; 
and  the  ruin  of  his  high  fortress  can  signify  nothing  else  than  his  own 
downfall  and  the  destruction  of  his  race. 
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•Was  this  chieftain  Priam?  Was  this  city  Sacred  Ilios?  No  one 
will  ever  fathom  the  question,  whether  these  were  the  names  which  men 
used  when  the  celebrated  king  still  looked  out  from  his  elevated  fortress 
over  the  Trojan  Plain  to  the  Hellespont.  Perhaps  these  names  are 
only  the  poet's  inventions.  Who  can  know  ?  Perhaps  the  legend  had 
handed  down  no  more  than  the  story  of  the  victorious  enterprise  of  war 
undertaken  from  the  West,  to  overthrow  the  kingdom  and  the  city.  But 
who  will  doubt  that  on  this  spot  a  terrible  conquest  was  really  won  in 
fight  against  a  garrison,  who  not  only  defended  themselves,  their  families, 
and  their  houses,  with  weapons  of  stone  and  bronze,  but  who  also  had  great 
wealth  in  gold  and  silver,  ornaments  and  furniture,  to  protect  ?  It  is  in 
itself  of  little  consequence  to  quarrel  about  the  names  of  these  men  or  of 
their  city.  And  yet  the  first  question  that  rises  to  every  one's  lips,  to-day 
as  in  the  time  of  Homer,  is  this: — Who  and  whence  among  mankind/ 
were  they  ?  Though  the  severe  enquirer  may  refuse  them  names,  though 
the  whole  race  may  glide  past  before  the  judgment-seat  of  science 
like  the  ghosts  of  Hades, — yet  for  us,  who  love  the  colours  of  daylight, 
the  dress  of  life,  the  glitter  of  personality,  for  us  Priam  and  Ilium 
will  remain  the  designations  upon  which  our  thoughts  fasten,  as  often 
as  they  concern  themselves  with  the  events  of  that  period.  It  was  here, 
where  Asia  and  Europe  for  the  first  time  encountered  in  a  war  of 
extermination  {in  volkerfr&ssendem  Kampfe) ;  it  was  here  that  the  only 
decisive  victory  was  won  in  fight,  which  the  West  gained  over  the  East 
on  the  soil  of  Asia,  during  the  whole  time  down  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

And  now,  under  our  eyes,  this  site  has  been  again  disclosed.  When  those 
men  whom  we  call  the  Classics  wrote,  the  burnt  abodes  lay  hidden  beneath 
the  ruins  of  succeeding  settlements.  To  the  question — "  Where  was 
Ilium  ?  " — no  one  had  an  answer.  Even  the  legend  had  no  longer  a  locality. 
It  must  assuredly  have  been  otherwise  when  the  poem  had  its  origin. 
Whether  we  call  the  poet  Homer,  or  substitute  in  his  place  a  host  of 
nameless  bards, — when  the  poetic  tale  originated,  the  tradition  must  fetill 
have  been  preserved  upon  the  spot,  that  the  royal  fortress  had  stood 
exactly  on  this  mountain  spur.  It  is  in  vain  to  dispute  with  the  poet 
his  knowledge  of  the  place  by  his  own  eyesight.  Whoever  the  "  divine 
bard  "  was,  he  must  have  stood  upon  this  hill  of  Hissarlik — that  is,  the 
Castle-  or  Fortress-Hill — and  have  looked  out  thence  over  land  and  sea. 
In  no  other  case  could  he  possibly  have  combined  so  much  truth  to 
nature  in  his  poem.  I  have  described,  in  a  brief  essay,^  the  Trojan  country 
as  it  is,  and  compared  it  with  what  the  Hiad  says  of  it,  and  I  believe 
I  may  call  any  one  to  bear  witness,  whether  it  is  possible  that  a  poet 
living  at  a  distance  could  have  evolved  out  of  his  own  imagination  so 
faithful  a  picture  of  the  land  and  people  as  is  embodied  in  the  Hiad, 

To  this  is  to  be  added  another  consideration.  The  Hiad  is  not  merely 
an  Epic  which  sings  of  human  affairs :  in  the  conflict  of  men  the  great 
circle  of  the  Olympic  gods  takes  part,  acting  and  suflFering.  Heuce  it 
happened  that  the  Iliad  became  the  special  religious  book,  the  Bible  of 
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*  See  Appendix  I.,  Troy  and  HissarlV^ 
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the  Greeks  and  partly  of  the  Eomans.  This  must  not  he  overlooked. 
Therefore  I  have  especially  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  theatre 
for  the  action  of  the  gods  has  been  drawn  much  larger  than  for  the 
men.  The  range  of  these  poems  extends  far  beyond  the  Plain  of  Troy. 
Its  limit  is  there,  where  the  eye  finds  its  boundary,  on  the  lofty  summits 
of  Ida  and  the  peak  of  Samothrace,  where  the  clouds  have  birth  and  the 
storms  make  their  home.  Who  could  have  lighted  upon  such  a  story 
of  the  gods  with  this  fineness  of  localizing,  except  one  who  had  himself 
beheld  the  mighty  phenomena  of  nature  which  are  here  displayed? 
Who,  that  had  not  gazed  on  them  in  their  alternate  course  for  days 
ana  weeks  together  ? 

The  question  of  the  Iliad  is  not  simply  the  old  question — Ubi  Ilium 
fuit  ?  No,  it  embraces  the  whole.  We  must  not  sever  the  story  of  the  gods 
from  the  story  of  the  men.  The  poet  who  sang  of  Ilium  painted  also  the 
picture  of  the  whole  Trojan  country.  Ida  and  Samothrace,  Tenedos  and 
the  Hellespont,  Callicolone  and  the  Eampart  of  Herakles,  the  Scamander 
and  the  memorial  tumuli  of  the  heroes— all  this  appeared  before  the  view 
of  the  enraptured  hearer.  All  this  is  inseparable.  And  therefore  it  is  not 
/  left  to  our  choice,  where  we  should  place  Ilium.  Therefore  we  must  have 
,   a  place,  which  answers  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  poetry.     There- 

fore  we  are  compdled  to  say :— JS?re,  upon  the  fortress-hill  of  Hissarlik,  . 
Y — here,  upon   the   site   of  the   ruins  of  the  Burnt  City  of  Gold, — here 
I   was  Ilium.  * 

And  therefore  thrice  happy  the  man  to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  realize 
in  the  maturity  of  manhood  the  dreams  of  his  childhood,  and  to  unveil  the 
Burnt  City.  Whatever  may  be  the  acknowledgement  of  contemporaries, 
•  no  one  will  be  able  to  rob  him  of  the  consciousness,  that  he  has  solved 
the  great  problem  of  thousands  of  years.  A  barbarous  government,  which 
weighed  as  a  heavy  burthen  on  the  land,  has  upon  the  whole  kept  down 
the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  human  life 
in  the  Troad  at  the  same  level  as  when  it  imposed  its  yoke.  Thus, 
much  has  been  preserved  which  elsewhere  would  probably  have  been 
destroyed  by  daily  cultivation.  Schliemann  was  able  to  make  his  exca- 
vations, as  it  were,  in  a  virgin  soil.  He  had  the  courage  to  dig  deeper 
and  still  deeper,  to  remove  whole  mountains  of  rubbish  and  debris  ;  and 
at  last  he  saw  before  him  the  treasure  sought  and  dreamt  of,  in  its  full 
reality.  And  now  the  treasure-digger  has  become  a  scholar,  who,  with 
long  and  earnest  study,  has  compared  the  facts  of  his  experience,  as  well 
as  the  statements  of  historians  and  geographers,  with  the  legendary  tradi- 
tions of  poets  and  mythologers.  May  the  work  which  he  has  terminated 
become  to  many  thousands  a  source  of  enjoyment  and  instruction,  as  it 
will  be  to  himself  an  everlasting  glory  ! 

BUDOLF  VIKCHOW. 

Berlin,  September  10^/t,  1880, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

AUTOEEOGBAPHY  OF  THE  AUTHOB,  AND  NABBATIVE  OF  HIS  WOBK 

AT  TBOY. 

§  I.    Eably  and  Commercial  Life:  1822  to  1866. 

Ip  I  begin  this  book  with  my  antobiography,  it  is  not  from  any  feeling  of 
vanity,  but  from  a  desire  to  show  how  the  work  of  my  later  life  has  been 
the  'natural  consequence  of  the  impressions  I  received  in  my  earliest 
childhood ;  and  that,  so  to  say,  the  pickaxe  and  spade  for  the  excavation 
of  Troy  and  the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae  were  both  forged  and  sharpened 
in  the  little  German  village  in  which  I  passed  eight  years  of  my  earliest 
childhood.  I  also  find  it  necessary  to  relate  how  I  obtained  the  means 
trhich  enabled  me,  in  the  autumn  of  my  life,  to  realize  the  great  projects 
I  formed  when  I  was  a  poor  little  boy.  But  I  flatter  myself  that  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  employed  my  time,  as  well  as  the  use  I  have 
made  of  my  wealth,  will  meet  with  general  approbation,  and  that  my 
autobiography  may  aid  in  difiusing  among  the  intelligent  public  of  all 
countries  a  taste  for  those  high  and  noble  studies,  which  have  sustained 
my  courage  during  the  hard  trials  of  my  life,  and  which  will  sweeten  the 
days  yet  left  me  to  live. 

I  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  January,  1822,  in  the  little  town  of  Neu 
Buckow,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  where  my  father,^  Ernest  Schliemann, 
was  Protestant  clergyman,  and  whence,  in  1823,  he  was  elected  in  that 
capacity  to  the  parish  of  the  village  of  Ankershagen  between  Waren  and 
Penzlin,  in  the  same  duchy.  In  that  village  I  spent  the  eight  following 
years  of  my  life ;  and  my  natural  disposition  for  the  mysterious  and  the  . 
marvellous  was  stimulated  to  a  passion  by  the  wonders  of  the  locality  in 
which  I  lived.  Our  garden-house  was  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of 
my  father's  predecessor,  Pastor  von  Kussdorf ;  and  just  behind  our  garden 
was  a  pond  called  "das  Silberschalchen,"  out  of  which  a  maiden  was 
believed  to  rise  each  midnight,  holding  a  silver  bowl.  There  was  also  in 
the  village  a  small  hill  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  probably  a  pre-historic 

^  Deceased  in  NoTember  1870,  at  the  age  of  90  yean. 
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burial-place  (or  so-called  Hunengrah) -^  in  which,  as  the  legend  ran,  a 
robber  knight  in  times  of  old  had  buried  his  beloved  child  in  a  golden 
cradle.  Vast  treasures  were  also  said  to  be  buried  close  to  the  ruins  of  a 
round  tower  in  the  garden  of  the  proprietor  of  the  village.  My  faith  in 
the  existence  of  these  treasures  was  so  great  that,  whenever  I  heard  my 
father  complain  of  his  poverty,  I  always  expressed  my  astonishment  that 
he  did  not  dig  up  the  silver  bowl  or  the  golden  cradle,  and  so  become 
rich.  There  was  likewise  in  Ankershagen  a  medieval  castle,  with  secret 
passages  in  its  walls,  which  were  six  feet  thick,  and  an  underground  road, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  five  miles  long,  and  to  pass  beneath  the  deep 
lake  of  Speck;  it  was  said  to  be  haunted  by  fearful  spectres,  and  no 
villager  spoke  of  it  without  terror.'  There  was  a  legend,  that  the  castle 
had  once  been  inhabited  by  a  robber  knight  of  the  name  of  Henning  von 
Holstein,  popularly  called  "  Henning  Bradenkirl,"  who  was  dreaded  over 
the  whole  country,  for  he  plundered  and  sacked  wherever  he  could.  But, 
to  his  vexation,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  gave  safe-conducts  to  many 
of  the  merchants  who  had  to  pass  by  his  castle.  Wishing  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  the  duke,  Henning  begged  him  to  do  him  the  honour  of  a 
visit.  The  duke  accepted  the  invitation,  and  came  on  the  appointed  day 
with  a  large  retinue.  But  a  cowherd,  who  was  cognizant  of  Henning's 
design  to  murder  his  guest,  hid  himself  in  the  underwood  on  the  road- 
side, behind  a  hill  a  mile  distant  from  our  house,  and  lay  in  wait  for  the 
duke,  to  whom  he  disclosed  his  master's  murderous  intention,  and  the 
duke  accordingly  returned  instantly.  The  hill  was  said  to  have  derived 
its  present  name,  "  Wartensberg "  or  "  Watch-mount,"  from  the  event. 
Henning,  having  found  out  that  his  design  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
cowherd,  in  revenge  fried  the  man  alive  in  a  large  iron  pan,  and  gave 
him,  when  he  was  dying,  a  last  kick  with  his  left  foot.  Soon  after  this 
the  duke  came  with  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  and 
captured  it.  When  Henning  saw  that  there  was  no  escape  for  him,  he 
packed  all  his  treasures  in  a  box  and  buried  it  close  to  the  round  tower  in 
his  garden,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  standing,  and  he  then  committed 
suicide.  A  long  line  of  flat  stones  in  our  churchyard  was  said  to  mark 
the  malefactor's  grave,  from  which  for  centuries  his  left  leg  used  to  grow 
out,  covered  with  a  black  silk  stocking.*  Nay,  both  the  sexton  Prange 
and  the  sacristan  WoUert  swore  that,  when  boys,  they  had  themselves  cut 
off  the  leg  and  used  its  bone  to  knock  down  pears  from  the  trees,  but 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  leg  had  suddenly 
stopped  growing  out.     In  my  childish  simplicity  I  of  course  believed  all 


*  This  sepulchre  stiU  exists,  and  when  I 
lately  revisited  Ankershagen  I  strongly  recom- 
mended its  present  proprietor,  the  excellent 
Mr.  E.  Winckelmann,  and  his  accomplished 
lady,  whose  bountiful  hospitality  I  here  grate- 
fully acknowledge,  to  excavate  it,  on  the  ground 
that  they  would  in  all  probability  find  there,  not 
indeed  a  golden  cradle,  yet  very  interesting  pre- 
historic antiquities. 

*  In  this  very  same  castle,  the  famous  German 
translator    of  Homer,  J.  H.  Voss,  passed  very 


unhappy  days  as  tutor.  See  Dr.  Fr.  Schlie, 
Schliemann  und  seine  JBesir^unjen,  who  cites 
W.  Herbst,  Johann  Heinrich  Voss,  i.  p.  46. 

*  According  to  the  tradition,  one  of  these 
legs  had  been  buried  just  before  the  altar. 
Strange  to  say,  when  some  years  ago  the  church 
of  Ankershagen  was  being  repaired,  a  single 
leg-bone  was  found  at  a  small  depth  before 
the  altar,  as  my  cousin  the  Rev.  Hans  Becker, 
the  present  clergyman  of  Ankershagen,  assures 
me. 
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this ;  nay,  I  often  begged  my  father  to  excavate  the  tomb  or  to  allow  me 
to  excavate  it,  in  order  to  see  why  the  foot  no  longer  grew  out. 

A  very  deep  impression  was  also  made  upon  my  mind  by  the  terra- 
cotta relief  of  a  man  on  the  back  wall  of  the  castle,  which  was  said  to  be 
the  portrait  of  Henning  Bradenkirl  himself.  As  no  paint  would  stick  to 
it,  popular  belief  averred  that  it  was  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  cow- 
herd, which  could  not  be  effaced.  A  walled-up  fireplace  in  the  saloon  was 
indicated  as  the  place  where  the  cowherd  had  been  fried  on  the  iron  pan. 
Though  all  pains  were  said  to  have  been  taken  to  obliterate  the  joints  of 
that  terrible  chimney,  nevertheless  they  always  remained  visible ;  and  this 
too  was  regarded  as  a  sign  from  heaven,  that  the  diabolic  deed  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

I  also  believed  in  a  story  that  Mr.  von  Gundlach,  the  proprietor  of  the 
neighbouring  village,  Bumshagen,  had  excavated  a  mound  near  the  church, 
and  had  discovered  in  it  large  wooden  barrels  containing  Boman  beer. 

Though  my  father  was  neither  a  scholar  nor  an  archaeologist,  he  had 
a  passion  for  ancient  history.  He  often  told  me  with  warm  enthusiasm 
of  the  tragic  fate  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  seemed  to  consider 
him  the  luckiest  of  men  who  had  the  means  and  the  time  to  visit  the 
excavations  which  were  going  on  there.  He  also  related  to  me  with 
admiration  the  great  deeds  of  the  Homeric  heroes  and  the  events  of  the 
Trojan  war,  always  finding  in  me  a  warm  defender  of  the  Trojan  cause. 
With  great  grief  I  heard  from  him  that  Troy  had  been  so  completely 
destroyed,  that  it  had  disappeared  without  leaving  any  traces  of  its 
existence.  My  joy  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  when,  being  nearly  eight 
years  old,  I  received  from  him,  in  1829,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  Dr.  Georg 
Ludwig  Jerrer's  Universal  History,^  with  an  engraving  representing  Troy 
in  flames,  with  its  huge  walls  and  the  Scaean  gate,  from  which  Aeneas  is 
escaping,  carrying  his  father  Anchises  on  his  back  and  holding  his  son 
Ascanius  by  the  hand ;  and  I  cried  out,  "  Father,  you  were  mistaken : 
Jerrer  must  have  seen  Troy,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  represented  it 
here."  "  My  son,"  he  replied,  *'  that  is  merely  a  fanciful  picture."  But 
to  my  question,  whether  ancient  Troy  had  such  huge  walls  as  those 
depicted  in  the  book,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  "  Father,"  retorted 
I,  "  if  such  walls  once  existed,  they  cannot  possibly  have  been  completely 
destroyed:  vast  ruins  of  them  must  still  remain,  but  they  are  hidden 
away  beneath  the  dust  of  ages."  He  maintained  the  contrary,  whilst  I 
remained  firm  in  my  opinion,  and  at  last  we  both  agreed  that  I  should 
one  day  excavate  Troy. 

What  weighs  on  our  heart,  be  it  joy  or  sorrow,  always  finds  utterance 
from  our  lips,  especially  in  childhood ;  and  so  it  happened  that  I  talked 
of  nothing  else  to  my  playfellows,  but  of  Troy  and  of  the  mysterious 
and  wonderful  things  in  which  our  village  abounded.  I  was  continually 
laughed  at  by  every  one  except  two  young  girls,  Louise®  and  Minna' 

•  Numberg,  1828.  »  Minna  Meincke  married,  in  1846,  the  excel- 

*  Louise  Meincke  has  been,  since  1838,  the      lent  fanner  Richers,  and  is  now  living  happily  at 
happy  wife  of  the  Rer.  E.  FrOlich,  and  is  now       Friedland,  in  Mecklenburg. 

Uring  at  Neu  Brandenburg,  in  Mecklenburg. 
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Meinefo,  the~  daughters  of  a^fEens^r  in  Zahren,  a  village   only  a  mile 
distant  from  Ankerahagen ;  the  former  of  whom  was  my  senior  by  six 
^^'^^  .  years,  the  latter  of  my  own  age.    Not  only  did  they  not  laugh  at  me, 

NV  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  always  listened  to  me  with  profound  attention, 

V  espejually  Minna,  who  showed  me  the  greatest  sympathy  and  entered  into 
'^  all^my  vast  plans  for  the  future.  Thus  a  warm  attachment  sprang  up 
between  us,  and  in  our  childish  simplicity  we  exchanged  vows  of  eternal 
love.  In  the  winter  of  1829-30  we  took  lessons  in  dancing  together, 
alternately  at  my  little  bride's  house,  at  ours,  and  in  the  old  haunted 
castle,  then  occupied  by  the  farmer  Mr.  Heldt,  where,  with  the  same 
profound  interest,  we  contemplated  Henning's  bloody  bust,  the  ominous 
joints  of  the  awful  fireplace,  the  secret  passages  in  the  walls,  and  the 
ezltrance  to  the  underground  road.  Whenever  the  dancing-lesson  was  at 
our  house,  we  would  either  go  to  the  cemetery  before  our  door,  to  see 
whether  Henning's  foot  did  not  grow  out  again,  or  sit  down  in  admiration 
before  the  church-registers,  written  by  the  hand  of  Johann  Chr.  von 
Schroder  and  Gottfriederich  Heinrich  von  Schroder,  father  and  son,  who 
had  occupied  my  father's  place  from  1709  to  1799 ;  the  oldest  records 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  inscribed  in  those  registers  having  a 
particular  charm  for  us.  Or  we  would  visit  together  the  younger  Pastor 
von  Schroder's  daughter,®  then  eighty-four  years  of  age,  who  was  living 
close  to  us,  to  question  her  about  the  past  history  of  the  village,  or  to  look 
at  the  portraits  of  her  ancestors,*  of  which  that  of  her  mother,  Olgartha 
Christine  von  Schroder,  deceased  in  1795,  was  our  special  delight,  partly 
because  we  thought  it  a  masterpiece  of  workmanship,  partly  because  it 
resembled  Minna. 

We  also  often  visited  the  village  tailor  WoUert,^®  who  was  one-eyed,  had 
only  one  foot,  and  was  for  this  reason  called  "  Peter  Htippert,"  or  Hopping 
Peter.  He  was  illiterate,  but  had  such  a  prodigious  memory  that  he  could 
repeat  my  father's  sermon  word  by  word  after  having  heard  it  in  church. 
This  man,  who  might  possibly  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  scholars 
of  the  world,  had  he  had  a  university  education,  was  full  of  wit,  and 
excited  our  curiosity  to  the  utmost  by  his  inexhaustible  stock  of  anec- 
dotes, which  he  told  with  a  wonderful  oratorical  skill.  Thus,  to  give  but 
one  of  them :  he  told  us  how,  being  desirous  to  know  whither  the  storks 
migrated  for  the  winter,  he  had,  in  the  time  of  my  father's  predecessor, 
Pastor  von  Bussdorf,  caught  one  of  the  storks  which  used  to  build  their 
nests  on  our  barn,  and  had  fastened  round  its  foot  a  piece  of  parchment, 
on  which,  at  his  request,  the  sexton  Prange  had  written  that  he  himself, 
the  sexton,  and  WoUert  the  tailor,  at  the  village  of  Ankershagen  in  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  humbly  begged  the  proprietor  of  the  barn,  on  which 

•  Deceased  in  18^,  at  the  age  of  98.  possession  of  my  father*8  successor,  Pastor  Con- 

•  By  the  kind  efforts  of  Miss  Ida  Frblich,  the  radi,  who  had  bequeathed  them  to  the  church 
accomplished  daughter  of  Mrs.  Louise  Fnilich,  of  Ankershagen^  but  he  ceded  them  to  me  in 
all  these  portraits — five  in  number — have  lately  order  to  use  the  proceeds  for  presenting  to 
become  my  property,  and  I  have  assigned  to  them  that  church,  while  he  still  lived,  a  more  durable 
the  place  of  honour  in  my  library,  facing  the  object,  namely,  a  silver  calyx. 

Acropolis  of  Athens.     At  the  death  of  Miss  von  '•  Deceased  in  1856. 

"^  Schroder,  these  )»ortraits  had  passed  over  into  the 
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the  stork  had  its  nest  in  the  winter,  to  inform  them  of  the  name  of  his 
country.  When  the  stork  was  again  caught  by  him  in  the  spring, 
another  parchment  was  found  attached  to  its  foot,  with  the  following 
answer  in  bad  German  verse : — 

*'  Sohwerin  Mecklenburg  ist  nns  niolit  bekannt, 
Das  Land  wo  siqh  der  Storoh  befand 
Kennt  sich  8ankt  Jobannes-Land.*' 

^  We  do  not  know  Scbwerin  Mecklenburg :  tbe  country  wbere  tbe  stork  was  is  called  Saint 
Jobn'i  Land." 

Of  course  we  believed  all  this,  and  would  have  given  years  of  oilr 
life  to  know  where  that  mysterious  Saint  John's  Land  was  to  be  foi&d. 
If  this  and  similar  anecdotes  did  not  improve  our  knowledge  of^eo- 
graphy,  at  least  they  stimulated  our  desire  to  learn  it,  and  increased 
our  passion  for  the  mysterious. 

From  our  dancing-lessons  neither  Minna  nor  I  derived  any  profit  at 
all,  whether  it  was  that  we  had  no  natural  talent  for  the  art,  or  that  our 
minds  were  too  much  absorbed  by  our  important  archaeological  investi- 
gations and  our  plans  for  the  future. 

It  was  agreed  between  us  that  as  soon  as  we  were  grown  up  we 
would  marry,  and  then  at  once  set  to  work  to  explore  all  the  mysteries 
of  Ankershagen ;  excavating  the  golden  cradle,  the  silver  basin,  the  vast 
treasures  hidden  by  Henning,  then  Henning's  sepulchre,  and  lastly  Troy; 
nay,  we  could  imagine  nothing  pleasanter  than  to  spend  all  our  lives  in 
digging  for  the  relics  of  the  past. 

Thanks  to  God,  my  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  that  Troy  has 
never  forsaken  me  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  my  eventful  career ;  but  it 
was  not  destined  for  me  to  realize  till  in  the  autumn  of  my  life,  and  then 
without  Minna — nay,  far  from  her — our  sweet  dreams  of  fifty  years  ago. 

My  fathe^  did  not  know  Greek,  but  he  knew  Latin,  and  availed  him- 
self of  every  spare  moment  to  teach  it  me.  When  I  was  hardly  nine 
years  old,  my  dear  mother  died:  this  was  an  irreparable  misfortune, 
perhaps  the  greatest  which  could  have  befallen  me  and  my  six  brothers 
and  sisters."  But  my  mother's  death  coincided  with  another  misfortune, 
which  resulted  in  all  our  acquaintances  suddenly  turning  their  backs 
upon  us  and  refusing  to  have  any  further  intercourse  with  us.  I  did  not 
care  much  about  the  others ;  but  to  see  the  family  of  Meincke  no  more, 
to  separate  altogether  from  Minna — never  to  behold  her  again — this  was 
a  thousand  times  more  painful  to  me  than  my  mother's  death,  which 
I  soon  forgot  under  my  overwhelming  grief  for  Minna's  loss.  In  later 
life  I  have  undergone  many  great  troubles  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  world, 
but  none  of  them  ever  caused  me  a  thousandth  part  of  the  grief  I  felt  at 
the  tender  age  of  nine  years  for  my  separation  from  my  little  bride. 
Bathed  in  tears  and  alone,  I  used  to  stand  for  hours  each  day  before 
Olgartha  von  Schroder's  portrait,  remembering  in  my  misery  the  happy 

"My  two  brothers  are  dead.    Of  my  four  of   Professor    Wilhelm    Kuhse    in    Dillenburg 

sisters  only  the  eldest,  Elisc,  is  unmarried.     The  (Hesse-Cassel) ;  and  the  fourth,  Louise,  is   the 

second,  Doris,  was  the  happy  wife  of  the  late  happy  wife  of  the  teacher  Martin   Pcchel  in 

secretary  Hans  Petrowsky  in  Roebel  (Mecklen-  Dargun  (Mecklenburg), 
burg) ;  the  third,  Wilhelmine,  is  the  happy  wife 
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days  I  had  passed  in  Minna's  company.  The  future  appeared  dark  to 
me;  all  the  mysterious  wonders  of  Ankershagen,  and  even  Troy  itself, 
lost  their  interest  for  a  time.  Seeing  my  despondency,  my  father  sent 
me  for  two  years  to  his  brother,  the  Keverend  Friederich  Schliemann,^ 
who  was  the  pastor  of  the  village  of  Kalkhorst  in  Mecklenburg,  where  for 
one  year  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  having  the  candidate  Carl  Andres^  from 
Neu  Strelitz  as  a  teacher ;  and  the  progress  I  made  under  this  excellent 
philologist  was  so  great  that,  at  Christmas  1832, 1  was  able  to  present  my 
father  with  a  badly- written  Latin  essay  upon  the  principal  events  of  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  and  Agamemnon.  At  the  age 
of  eleven  I  went  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Neu  Strelitz,  where  I  was  placed 
in  the  third  class.  But  just  at  that  time  a  great  disaster  befel  our  family, 
and,  being  afraid  that  my  father  would  no  longer  have  the  means  of 
supporting  me  for  a  number  of  years,  I  left  the  gymnasium  after  being 
in  it  only  three  months,  and  entered  the  Bealsehule  of  the  same  city, 
where  I  was  placed  in  the  second  class.  In  the  spring  of  1835  I  advanced 
to  the  first  class,  which  I  left  in  April  1836,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to 
become  apprentice  in  the  little  grocer's  shop  of  Ernest  Ludwig  Holtz,^  in 
the  small  town  of  Fiirstenberg  in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

A  few  days  before  my  departure  from  Neu  Strelitz,  on  Good  Friday 
1836,  I  accidentally  met  Minna  Meincke,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  more 
than  five  years,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Laue.*  I  shall  never  forget  that 
interview,  the  last  I  ever  had  with  her.  She  had  grown  much,  and  was 
now  fourteen  years  old.  Being  dressed  in  plain  black,  the  simplicity  of 
her  attire  seemed  to  enhance  her  fascinating  beauty.  When  we  looked  at 
each  other,  we  both  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  fell  speechless  into 
each  other's  arms.  Several  times  we  attempted  to  speak,  but  our  emotion 
was  too  great ;  neither  of  us  could  articulate  a  word.  But  soon  Minna's 
parents  entered  the  room,  and  we  had  to  separate.  It  took  me  a  long 
time  to  recover  from  my  emotion.  I  was  now  sure  that  Minna  still  loved 
me,  and  this  thought  stimulated  my  ambition.  Nay,  from  that  moment 
I  felt  within  me  a  boundless  energy,  and  was  sure  that  with  unremit- 
ting zeal  I  could  raise  myself  in  the  world  and  show  that  I  was  worthy 
of  her.  I  only  implored  God  to  grant  that  she  might  not  marry  before 
I  had  attained  an  independent  position. 

I  was  employed  in  the  little  grocer's  shop  at  Fiirstenberg  for  five 
years  and  a  half;  for  the  first  year  by  Mr.  Holtz,  and  afterwards  by 
his  successor,  the  excellent  Mr.  Theodor  .Hiickstaedt.*  My  occupation 
consisted  in  retailing  herrings,  butter,  potato-whiskey,  milk,  salt,  cofiee, 
sugar,  oil,  and  candles ;  in  grinding  potatoes  for  the  still,  sweeping  the 
shop,  and  the  like  employments.  Our  transactions  were  on  such  a  small 
scale,  that  our  aggregate  sales  hardly  amounted  to  3000  thalers,  or  £450 
annually;  nay,  we  thought  .we  had  extraordinary  luck  when  we  sold  two 

*  Deceased  in  1861.  now  eighty-four  years  old,  is  still  living  at  Keu 

*  Candidate  Carl  Andres  is  now  librarian  of      Strelitz,  where  the  author  lately  saw  her. 

the  Grand-ducal  library  and  keeper  of  the  Mu-  *  Th.  Hiickstaedt  died  in  1872,  but  the  little 

seum  of  Antiquities  in  Neu  Strelitz.  grocer's  business  is  continued  by  his  excellent 

*  Deceased  in  1836.  widow  and  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Meyer. 
4  Mr.   Lau^   died   in   1860,  but   Mrs.   Laue, 
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pounds'  worth  of  groceries  in  a  day.  There  I  of  course  came  in  contact 
only  with  the  lowest  classes  of  society.  I  was  engaged  from  five  in  the 
morning  till  eleven  at  night,  and  had  not  a  moment's  leisure  for 
study.  Moreover  I  rapidly  forgot  the  little  that  I  had  learnt  in  child- 
hood ;  but  I  did  not  lose  the  love  of  learning ;  indeed  I  never  lost  it, 
and,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  never  forget  the  evening  when  a  drunken 
miller  came  into  the  shop.  His  name  was  Hermann  Niederhoffer.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  Koebel.  (Mecklenburg),  and  had 
almost  completed  his  studies  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Neu  Buppin,  when  he 
was  expelled  on  account  of  his  bad  conduct.  Not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  him,  his  father  apprenticed  him  to  the  farmer  Langermann  in  the 
village  of  Dambeck ;  and,  as  even  there  his  conduct  was  not  exemplary,  he 
again  apprenticed  him  for  two  years  to  the  miller  Dettmann  at  Giistrow. 
Dissatisfied  with  his  lot,  the  young  man  gave  himself  up  to  drink,  which, 
however,  had  not  made  him  forget  his  Homer ;  for  on  the  evening  that 
he  entered  the  shop  he  recited  to  us  about  a  hundred  lines  of  the  poet, 
observing  tho  rhythmic  cadence  of  the  verses.^  Although  I  did  not 
understand  a  syllable,  the  melodious  sound  of  the  words  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  me,  and  I  wept  bitter  tears  over  my  unhappy  fate. 
Three  times  over  did  I  get  him  to  repeat  to  me  those  divine  verses, 
rewarding  his  trouble  with  three  glasses  of  whiskey,  which  I  bought  with 
the  few  pence  that  made  up  my  whole  fortune.  From  that  moment 
I  never  ceased  to  pray  God  that  by  His  grace  I  might  yet  have  the 
happiness  of  learning  Greek. 

There  seemed,  however,  no  hope  of  my  escaping  from  the  hapless  and 
humble  position  in  which  I  found  myself.  And  yet  I  was  relieved  from 
it,  as  if  by  a  miracle.  In  lifting  a  cask  too  heavy  for  me,  I  hurt  my 
chest ;  I  spat  blood  and  was  no  longer  able  to  work.  In  despair  I  went 
to  Hamburg,  where  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation  with  an  annual 
salary  of  180  marks,  or  £9  sterling:  first  in  the  grocer's  shop  of 
Lindemann  junior,  on  the  Fishmarket  in  Altona ;  and  afterwards  in  that 
of  E.  L.  Deycke  junior,  at  the  corner  of  the  Miihren  and  Matten- 
Twiete  in  Hamburg.  But  as  I  could  not  do  the  heavy  work,  owing  to 
my  weakness  in  the  chest,  I  was  found  useless  by  my  employers,  and 
was  turned  away  from  each  place,  after  having  occupied  it  for  only  eight 
days.  Seeing  the  impossibility  of  fiUing  a  situation  as  grocer's  shop- 
man, and  prompted  by  want  to  engage  in  any  work,  however  humble. 


•  ThU  Hermaim  NiedcrhOffer  is  now  66  years 
old,  and  is  living  in  easy  circumstances  at  Roebel, 
where  the  author  lately  saw  him,  and  instantly 
recognized  him  by  the  pathos  with  which  he  de- 
claimed Homer,  as  well  as  by  other  circumstances. 
Having  been  bom  in  1813,  he  was  twenty-four 
years  of  age  when,  in  1837,  he  entered  the  little 
shop  of  Ernest  Ludwig  Holtz,  at  FUrstenberg, 
where  the  author  was  apprenticed.  He  remained 
for  seven  years  afterwards,  making  in  all  ten 
years,  a  journeyman  miller,  working  successively 
at  a  great  many  different  places  in  Germany. 
Having  in  1844  returned  to  his  family  at  Roebel, 
through  the  influence  of  his  relations  he  obtained 


employment  as  communal  clerk  at  Wredenhagen, 
and  remained  for  four  years  in  that  capacity,  until 
in  1848  the  magistrate  of  Roebel  gave  him  the 
office  of  collector  on  a  turnpike  road.  In  this 
employment  he  at  onco  married  an  excellent 
wife,  who  induced  him  to  give  up  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  so  that  he  retained  the  same 
place  for  thirty'K)ne  years,  only  leaving  it  in 
the  spring  of  1879,  when  he  retired  to  Roebel. 
Wonderful  to  say,  in  spite  of  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  eventful  life,  he  has  forgotten  neither  his 
Homer  nor  his  Virgil,  and  still  declaims  them 
with  the  same  warm  enthusiasm  as  he  did  forty- 
three  years  ago  in  the  shop  at  FUrstenberg. 


Z^l 
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merely  to  earn  my  food,  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  employment  on  board 
a  ship,  and  at  the  recommendation  of  a  very  kind-hearted  shipbroker; 
Mr.  J.  F.  Wendt,  a  native  of  Sternberg  in  Mecklenburg,  who  when  a  child 
had  been  brought  up  with  my  late  mother,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
situation  as  cabin-boy  on  board  the  little  brig  Dorothea,  commanded  by 
Captain  Simonsen,  owned  by  the  merchants  Wachsmuth  and  Eroogmann 
of  Hamburg,  and  bound  for  La  Guayra  in  Venezuela. 

I  had  always  been  poor,  but  never  yet  so  utterly  destitute  as  at  that 
time ;  I  had  even  to  sell  my  only  coat  in  order  to  buy  a  blanket.  On 
the  28th  of  November,  1841,  we  left  Hamburg  with  a  fair  wind ;  but  in 
a  few  hours  it  turned  contrary,  and  we  were  accordingly  detained  for 
three  days  in  the  river  Elbe,  near  Blankenese,  until  on  tho  1st  of 
December  the  wind  again  became  fair.  On  that  day  we  passed  Cux- 
haven  and  entered  the  open  sea,  but  we  had  no  sooner  reached  Heligo- 
land than  *the  wind  returned  to  the  west,  and  remained  there  up  to  the 
12th  of  December.  We  were  continually  tacking,  but  made  little  or 
no  progress,  until  in  the  night  of  the  llth~12th  December  we  were 
shipwrecked  in  a  fearful  storm  off  the  island  of  Texel,  on  the  bank  called 
**  de  Eilandsche  Grond."  After  escaping  innumerable  dangers,  and  having 
been  tossed  about  by  the  fury  of  the  elements  for  nine  hours  in  a  very 
small  open  boat,  the  crew,  consisting  of  nine  men,  were  all  saved.  I 
shall  always  remember  with  gratitude  to  Heaven  the  joyful  moment 
when  our  boat  was  thrown  by  the  surf  on  a  bank  close  to  the  shore  of 
the  Texel,  and  all  danger  was  over.  I  did  not  know  the  name  of  the 
land  we  had  been  cast  upon,  but  I  perceived  that  it  was  a  foreign 
country.  I  felt  as  if  on  that  bank  a  voice  whispered  to  me  that  the 
tide  in  my  earthly  affairs  had  come,  and  that  I  had  to  take  it  at  its 
flood.  My  belief  was  confirmed  when,  on  the  very  day  of  our  arrival,  my 
little  box,  containing  a  few  shirts  and  stockings,  as  well  as  my  pocket- 
book  with  the  letters  of  recommendation  for  La  Guayra  procured  for  me 
by  Mr.  Wendt,  was  found  floating  on  the  sea  and  was  picked  up,  while  all 
my  comrades  and  the  captain  himself  lost  everything.  In  consequence  of 
this  strange  event,  they  gave  me  the  nickname  of  "  Jonah,"  by  which  I 
was  called  as  long  as  we  remained  at  the  Texel.  We  were  kindly  received 
there  by  the  consuls  Sonderdorp  and  Bam,  who  proposed  to  send  me, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  by  way  of  Harlingen,  back  to  Hamburg. 
But  I  declined  to  return  to  Germany,  where  I  had  been  so  overwhelmingly 
unfortunate,  telling  them  that  I  regarded  it  as  my  destiny  to  remain  in 
Holland,  that  I  intended  to  proceed  to  Amsterdam  to  enlist  as  a  soldier, 
for  I  was  utterly  destitute,  and  saw,  for  the  moment,  no  other  means  of 
obtaining  a  living.  At  my  urgent  request,  therefore,  Messrs.  Sonderdorp 
and  Bam  paid  2  guilders  (3s.  4id.)  for  my  passage  to  Amsterdam. 

The  wind  having  now  changed  to  the  south,  the  little  vessel  by 
which  I  was  forwarded  had  to  stay  a  day  at  the  town  of  Enkhuyzen,  and 
it  took  us  no  less  than  three  days  to  reach  the  capital  of  Holland.  For 
want  of  clothes  I  suffered  fearfully  on  this  passage.  Fortune  did  not 
smile  on  me  at  first  at  Amsterdam:  winter  had  set  in;  I  had  no  coat, 
and  was  suffering  cruelly  from  the  cold.    My  intention  to  enlist  as  a 
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soldier  oonld  not  be  realized  so  soon  as  I  had  imagined;  and  the  few 
florins  which  I  had  collected  as  alms  on  the  island  of  Texel  and  in 
Enkhnyzen,  as  well  as  the  two  florins  which  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Quacky 
the  consul  for  Mecklenburg  at  Amsterdam,  were  soon  spent  in  the  tavern 
of  Mrs.  Graalman  in  the  Eamskoy  at  Amsterdam,  where  I  had  taken  my 
lodgings.  As  my  means  of  living  were  entirely  exhausted,  I  feigned 
illness  and  was  taken  into  the  hospital.  From  this  terrible  situation 
I  was  released  by  the  kind  shipbroker  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Wendt^ 
of  Hamburg,  to  whom  I  had  written  from  the  Texel,  informing  him  of 
my  shipwreck  and  my  intention  to  try  my  fortune  at  Amsterdam.  By 
a  lucky  chance  my  letter  reached  him  when  he  was  sitting  at  a  dinner 
party  with  numerous  friends.  The  account  of  the  disaster  which  had 
befallen  ^e  excited  universal  compassion,  and  a  subscription  which  he 
at  once  raised  for  me  produced  the  sum  of  240  florins  (£20),  which  he 
sent  me  through  Consul  Quack.  At  the  same  time,  he  recommended  me 
to  the  excellent  Consul-General  of  Prussia  at  Amsterdam,  Mr.  W.  Hepner,® 
who  procured  me  a  situation  in  the  office  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Quien.* 

In  my  new  situation  my  work  consisted  in  stamping  bills  of  exchange 
and  getting  them  cashed  in  the  town,  and  in  carrying  letters  to  and  from 
the  post-office.  This  mechanical  occupation  suited  me,  for  it  left  me  time 
to  think  of  my  neglected  education^  -v^x^  -^ 

First  of  all  I  took  pains  to  learn  to  write  legibly,  and  this  I 
succeeded  in  doing  after  twenty  lessons  from  the  famous  calligraphist 
Magn^e,  of  Brussels.  Afterwards,  in  order  to  improve  my  position,  I 
applied  myself  to  the  study  of  modern  languages.  My  annual  salary 
amounted  only  to  800  francs  (£32),  half  of  which  I  spent  upon  my 
studies ;  on  the  other  half  I  lived — miserably  enough,  to  be  sure.  My 
lodging,  which  cost  8  francs  a  month,  was  a  wretched  garret  without 
a  fire,  where  I  shivered  with  cold  in  winter  and  was  scorched  with  the 
heat  in  summer.  My  breakfast  consisted  of  rye-meal  porridge,  and  my 
dinner  never  cost  more  than  two-pence.  But  nothing  spurs  one  on  to 
study  more  than  misery  and  the  certain  prospect  of  being  able  to 
release  oneself  from  it  by  unremitting  work.  Besides,  the  desire  of 
showing  myself  worthy  of  Minna  created  and  developed  in  me  a  boundless 
courage^  I  applied  myself  with  extraordinary  diligence  to  the  study 
of  English.  Necessity  taught  me  a  method  which  greatly  facilitates 
the  study  of  a  language.  This  method  consists  in  reading  a  great  deal 
aloud,  without  making  a  translation,  taking  a  lesson  every  day,  con- 
stantly writing  essays  upon  subjects  of  interest,  correcting  these  under 
the  supervision  of  a  teacher,  learning  them  by  heart,  and  repeating  in 
the  next  lesson  what  was  corrected  on  the  previous  day.  My  memory 
was  bad,  since  from  my  childhood  it  had  not  been  exercised  upon  any 
object ;  but  I  made  use  of  every  moment,  and  even  stole  time  for  study. 


^  My  benefactor  J.  F.  Wendt  died  in  January  founder  of  tho  house  is  dead,  but  his  two  sons, 

1856.  Charles  and  George  Quien,  who  were  already 

*  Consul  Hepner  died  in  1870.  partners  in  the  house  when  the  author  first 

'  The  commercial  house  of  F.  C.  Quien  still  entered  it  at  the  beginning  of  1842,  are  both 

exists  at  Amsterdam,  under  the  same  name.  The  still  alive. 
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In  order  to  acquire  a  good  pronunciation  quickly,  I  went  twice  every 
Sunday  to  the  English  church,  and  repeated  to  myself  in  a  low  voice 
every  word  of  the  clergyman's  sermon.  J  never  went  on  my  errands, 
even  in  the  rain,  without  having  my  book  in  my  hand  and  learning 
something  by  heart ;  and  I  never  waited  at  the  post-office  without  reading. 
By  such  methods  I  gradually  strengthened  my  memory,  and  in  three 
months'  time  found  no  difficulty  in  reciting  from  memory  to  my  teacher, 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  each  day's  lesson,  word  by  word,  twenty  printed  pages, 
after  having  read  them  over  three  times  attentively.  In  this  way  I 
committed  to  memory  the  whole  of  Goldwiuth's  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Ivanhoe.  From  over-excitement  I  slept  but  little, 
and  employed  my  sleepless  hours  at  night  in  going  over  in  my  mind 
what  I  had  read  on  the  preceding  evening.  The  memory  being  always 
much  more  concentrated  at  night  than  in  the  day-time,  J  found  these 
repetitions  at  night  of  paramount  use.  Thus  I  succeeded  in  acquiring 
in  half  a  year  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

I  then  applied  the  same  method  to  the  study  of  French,  the  difficulties 
of  which  I  overcame  likewise  in  another  six  months.  Of  French  authors 
I  learned  by  heart  the  whole  of  F^nelon's  Aventurea  de  Telemaque  and 
Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre's  Paul  et  Virginie.  This  unremitting  study 
had  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  strengthened  my  memory  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  study  of  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese 
appeared  very  easy,  and  it  did  not  take  me  more  than  six  weeks  to  write 
and  speak  each  of  these  languages  fluently. 

Whether  from  my  continual  readings  in  a  loud  voice,  or  from  the 
effect  of  the  moist  air  of  Holland,  my  complaint  in  the  chest  gradually 
disappeared  during  my  first  year's  residence  in  Amsterdam,  and  it  has 
never  returned.  But  my  passion  for  study  caused  me  to  neglect  my 
mechanical  occupation  in  the  office  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Quien,  especially  as  I 
began  to  consider  it  beneath  me.  My  principals  would  give  me  no 
promotion;  they  probably  thought  that  a  person  who  shows  his  in- 
capacity for  the  business  of  a  servant  in  an  office  proves  thereby  his 
unfitness  for  any  higher  duties.  At  last,  however,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  my  worthy  friends,  Louis  StoU  ^®  of  Mannheim  and  J.  H. 
Ballauf "  of  Bremen,  I  had  on  the  1st  of  March,  1844,  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  a  situation  as  correspondent  and  book-keeper  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  B.  H.  Schroder  &  Co.  of  Amsterdam,^  who  engaged  me  at 
a  salary  of  1200  francs  (£48) ;  but  when  they  saw  my  zeal,  they  added 
800  francs  a  year  more  by  way  of  encouragement.  This  generosity,  for 
which  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  to  them,  was  in  fact  the  foundation  of 
my  prosperity ;  for,  aal  thought  that  I  could  make  myself  still  more 
useful  by  a  knowledge!  of  Bussian,  I  set  to  work  to  learn  that  language 
also.    But  the  only  Bussian  books  I  could  procure  were  an  old  grammar, 


>•  Mr.  L.  StoU  is  stiU  flourishing  at  Mann-  Mr.  B.  H.  Schrdder  died  in  1849,  bnt  Mr.  Henry 

heim.  Schroder,  the  same  who  personally  engaged  me 

11  Deceased  in  1873.  on  the  \^i  of  March,  1844,  and  who  was  then 

'  The  house  of  B.  U.  SchrOder  and  Co.   of  already  a  partner  in  the  house,  is  still  one  of  its 

Amsterdam  still  exists  and  continues  to  flourish.  principals. 
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a  lexicon,  and  a  bad  translation  of  Les  Aveniures  de  T&hnaque,  In  spite 
of  all  my  enquiries,  I  could  not  find  a  teacher  of  Bussian,  since,  Yrith 
the  exception  of  the  Eussian  Vice-Consul,  Mr.  Tannenberg,  who  would 
not  consent  to  give  me  lessons,  there  was  no  one  in  Amsterdam  who 
tinderstood  a  word  of  the  language.  So  I  betook  myself  to  the  study 
of  it  without  a  master,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  grammar,  I  learned 
the  Bussian  letters  and  their  pronunciation  in  a  few  days.  Then, 
following  my  old  method,  I  began  to  write  short  stories  of  my  own 
composition,  and  to  learn  them  by  heart.  As  I  had  no  one  to  correct 
my  work,  it  was,  no  doubt,  extremely  bad;  but  I  tried  at  the  same 
time  to  correct  my  mistakes  by  the  practical  exercise  of  learning  the 
Eussian  Aveniures  de  Tilimaque  by  heart.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I 
should  make  more  progress  if  I  had  some  one  to  whom  I  could  relate 
the  adventures  of  Telemachus ;  so  I  hired  a  poor  Jew  for  four  francs  a 
week,  who  had  to  come  every  evening  for  two  hours  to  listen  to  my 
Eussian  recitations,  of  which  he  did  not  understand  a  syllable. 

As  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  of  the  common  houses  in  Holland  consist 
of  single  boards,  people  on  the  ground-floor  can  hear  what  is  said  in  the 
third  storey.  My  recitations  therefore,  delivered  in  a  loud  voice,  annoyed 
the  other  tenants,  who  complained  to  the  landlord,  and  twice  while  stu- 
dying the  Bussian  language  I  was  forced  to  change  my  lodgings.  But 
these  inconveniences  did  not  diminish  my  zeal,  and  in  the  course  of  six 
weeks  I  wrote  my  first  Eussian  letter  to  Mr.  Vasili  Plotnikoflf,  the  London 
agent  for  the  great  indigo-dealers,  Messrs.  M.  P.  N.  Malutin  Brothers,^  at 
Moscow,  and  I  found  myself  able  to  converse  fluently  with  him  and  the 
Eussian  merchants  Matweieff  and  Froloff,  when  they  came  to  Amsterdam 
for  the  indigo  auctions.  After  I  had  completed  my  study  of  the  Bussian 
language,  I  began  to  occupy  myself  seriously  with  the  literatures  of 
the  languages  I  had  learned. 

In  January,  1846,  my  worthy  principals  sent  me  as  their  agent  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Moscow,  my  exertions  were  in  the 
very  first  two  months  crowned  with  the  fullest  success,  which  far  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  my  employers  and  myself.  No 
sooner  had  I  rendered  myself  indispensable  to  Messrs.  B.  H.  Schroder 
&  Co.  in  my  new  career,  and  thus  obtained  a  practically  independent 
position,  than  I  hastened  to  write  to  the  friend  of  the  Meincke  family, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Laue  of  Neu  Strelitz,  describing  to  him  all  my  adventures, 
and  begging  him  to  ask  Minna  at  once  for  me  in  marriage.  But,  to  my 
horror,  I  received  a  month  later  the  heartrending  answer,  that  she  was 
just  married.  I  considered  this  disappointment  at  the  time  as  the 
greatest  disaster  which  could  have  befallen  me,  and  I  was  for  some  time 
utterly  unfit  for  any  occupation  and  sick  in  bed.  I  constantly  recalled  to 
mind  all  that  had  passed  between  Minna  and  myself  in  early  childhood, 
all  our  sweet  dreams  and  vast  plans,  for  the  ultimate  realization  of  which 
I  now  saw  such  a  brilliant  chance  before  me ;  but  how  could  I  think  of 


The  three  brothers  Malutin  hare  been  long  dead,  but  the  commercial  house  continues  to  flourish 
under  the  same  name. 
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realizing  them  without  her  participation  ?  Then  again  I  bitterly  accused 
myself  for  not  haying  demanded  her  in  marriage  before  proceeding  to  St. 
Petersburg ;  but  again  I  recollected  that  I  could  not  have  done  so  without 
exposing  myself  to  ridicule,  because  while  in  Amsterdam  I  was  only  a 
clerk,  and  my  position  was  a  dependent  one,  subject  to  the  caprice  of  my 
employers;  besides,  I  was  not  sure  of  succeeding  at  St.  Petersburg, 
where  instead  of  success  I  might  have  made  a  complete  failure.  I  fancied 
that  neither  could  she  be  happy  with  anyone  else  besides  me,  nor  that 
I  could  possibly  ever  live  with  another  wife  but  her.  Why  then  should 
fate  be  so  cruel  as  to  tear  her  from  me  when,  after  having  for  sixteen 
long  years  striven  to  reach  her,  I  seemed  at  last  to  have  succeeded  in 
attaining  her?  It  had  indeed  happened  to  Minna  and  me  as  it  often 
happens  to  us  in  our  sleep,  when  we  dream  that  we  are  pursuing  some- 
body and  can  never  catch  him,  because  as  often  as  we  reach  him  he 
escapes  us  again.  I  thought  I  could  never  get  over  the  misfortune  of 
losing  Minna  as  the  partner  of  my  life ;  but  time,  which  heals  all  wounds, 
at  last  healed  mine,  so  that,  although  I  remained  for  years  mourning 
for  her,  I  could  at  least  continue  my  mercantile  pursuits  without  further 
interruption. 

In  my  very  first  year  at  St.  Petersburg  my  operations  had  already 
been  so  successful,  that  in  the  beginning  of  1847  I  was  inscribed  in  the 
Guild  as  a  wholesale  merchant.  But,  in  spite  of  my  new  functions, 
I  remained  in  connection  with  Messrs.  B.  H.  Schroder  and  Go.  of 
Amsterdam,  whose  agency  I  kept  for  nearly  eleven  years.  As  I  had 
acquired  in  Amsterdam  a  thorough  knowledge  of  indigo,  my  transactions 
were  almost  exclusively  limited  to  that  article;  and,  as  long  as  my 
fortune  was  below  200,000  frs.  (£8000),  I  never  gave  credit,  except  to 
merchants  of  the  very  first  standing.  Thus  I  had  to  content  myself  at 
first  with  very  small  profits,  but  my  business  was  a. perfectly  safe  one. 

Not  having  heard  of  my  brother,  Louis  Schliemann,  who  in  the 
beginning  of  1849  had  emigrated  to  California,  I  went  thither  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  and  found  that  he  was  dead.  Happening,  therefore,  to 
be  in  California  when,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1850,  it  was  made  a  State,  and 
all  those  then  resident  in  the  country  became  by  that  very  fact  naturalized 
Americans,  I  joyfully  embraced  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  1852  I  established  a  branch-house  at  Moscow  for 
wholesale  dealing  in  indigo,  first  under  the  direction  of  my  excellent 
agent,  Mr.  Alexei  Matweieff,  and  after  his  death  under  the  direction  of 
his  servant  Jutchenko,  whom  I  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  merchant  of 
the  Second  Guild,  considering  that  an  able  servant  may  easily  become 
a  good  director,  whilst  a  director  can  never  become  a  good  servant. 

As  I  was  always  overwhelmed  with  work  at  St.  Petersburg,  I  could 
not  continue  my  linguistic  studies  the.re,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1854  that  I  found  it  possible  to  acquire  the  Swedish  and  Polish  languages. 

Divine  Providence  protected  me  marvellously,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  I  was  saved  from  apparently  certain  destruction  by  a  mere 
accident.    All  my  life  long  I  shall  remember  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
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October,  1854.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war.  The  Bussian 
ports  being  blockaded,  all  the  merchandise  intended  for  St.  Petersburg 
had  to  be  shipped  to  the  Prussian  ports  of  Memel  or  Eonigsberg,  thence 
to  be  forwarded  overland.  Some  hundreds  of  chests  of  indigo,  as  well  as 
large  quantities  of  other  goods,  had  been  thus  shipped  by  Messrs.  J. 
Henry  Schroder  &  Co.  of  London  ^  and  Messrs.  B.  H.  Schroder  &  Co.  of 
Amsterdam,  on  my  account,  by  two  steamers  to  my  agents,  Messrs.  Meyer 
&  Co.  of  Memel,  to  be  sent  on  by  the  latter  overland  to  St.  Petersburg. 
I  had  just  returned  from  the  indigo  auctions  at  Amsterdam  in  order  to 
see  after  my  goods  at  Memel,  and  had  arrived  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
3rd  of  October  at  the  Hotel  de  Prusse  in  Konigsberg,  when,  happening 
to  look  out  of  the  window  of  my  bedroom  on  the  following  morning,  I 
saw  the  following  ominous  inscription,  written  in  large  gilt  letters  on  the 
tower  of  the  gate  close  by,  called  "  das  Grune  Thor  :"  * — 

**Valtus  fortunae  Tariatur  imagiDe  lunae, 
Crescit  decresoit,  oonatana  persistere  nesoit" 

Though  I  am  not  superstitious,  the  inscription  made  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  me,  and  I  was  seized  with  a  kin^f  panic,  as  though  an 
unknown  disaster  were  hanging  over  me.  In  ^^kning  my  journey  by 
the  mail-coach,  I  was  horror-stricken  to  learn,  a^ne  first  station  beyond 
Tilsit,  that  the  whole  city  of  Memel  had  been  consumed  on  the  previous 
day  by  a  fearful  conflagration;  and  I  saw  this  but  too  well  confirmed 
on  my  arrival  before  the  city,  which  resembled  an  immense  graveyard 
on  which  blackened  walls  and  chimneys  stood  out  like  tombstones, 
mournful  monuments  of  the  fragility  of  human  things.  Almost  in  despair, 
I  ran  among  the  smouldering  ruins  in'  search  of  Mr.  Meyer.  At  last 
I  found  him,  and  asked  him  whether  my  goods  were  safe :  by  way  of 
answer,  he  pointed3o  hia^-flHi^uldefing  warehouses  and  said,  "There  they 
are  buried."  The  blow-wao  tromondous  :  by  eight  and  a  half  years'  hard 
labour  in  St.  Petersburg  I  hadUnly  saved  150,000  thalers,  or  £22,500,  and 
this  was  now  all  lost.  But  no^opner  had  I  acquired  the  certainty  that 
I  was  ruined,  than  I  recovered  my  presence  of  mind.  It  gave  me  gruat 
comfort  to  think  that  I  had  no  debts  to  pay,  for  it  was  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  business  being  then  very  unsafe, 
I  had  bought  only  for  cash.  So  I  thought  Messrs.  Schroder  of  London' 
and  Amsterdam  would  give  me  credit,  and  I  felt  confident  that  I  should 
make  up  the  loss  in  course  of  time.  In  the  evening,  when  on  the  point  of 
leaving  by  the  mail  for  St.  Petersburg,  I  was  telling  my  misfortune  to 
the  other  passengers,  when  a  bystander  suddenly  asked  me  my  name,  and, 
having  heard  it,  exclaimed :  "  Schliemann  is  the  only  man  who  has  not 
lost  anything !  .  I  am  Meyer  &  Co.'s  first  clerk.     Our  warehouse  being 


•  The  house  of  Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schroder 
and  Co.  of  London  and  Hamburg,  with  whom  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  connection  now 
for  thirty-four  years,  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  eminent  commercial  houses  in  the  world. 
The  senior  partner,  the  venerable  Baron  John 
Henry  ron  Schrdder,  now  ninety-six  years  old, 
the  founder  of  the  celebrated  bouse  of  benevo- 


lence das  SchrGdersche  Siift,  still  manages  the 
Hamburg  house;  his  partner  is  the  very  able 
Mr.  Vogler.  The  London  house  is  managed  by 
the  venerable .  Baron  J.  H.  W.  Schroder,  jun., 
and  his  very  able  partners  Mr.  Henry  Tiarks 
and  Mr,  von  der  Meden. 

*  This  gate  was  pulled  down  in  August  1864, 
in  consequence  of  municipal  improvements. 
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crammed  full  of  g^ds  when  the  steamers  arrived  with  his  merchandise, 
we  were  obliged  to  build  close  to  it  -a  wooden  barrack,  in  which  all  his 
property  lies  perfectly  safe." 

The  sudden  transition  from  profound  grief  to  great  joy  is  difficult  to 
bear  without  tears:  I  was  for  some  minutes  speechless;  it  seemed  to 
me  like  a  dream  and  incredible  that  I  alone  should  have  escaped  unhurt 
from  the  universal  ruin.  But  so  it  was.  The  strangest  thing  was  that 
the  fire  had  originated  in  Meyer  &  Co.'s  stone  warehouse,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  town,  whence,  owing  to  a  furious  gale  which  was  blowing 
from  the  north  at  the  time,  the  flames  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole 
city;  whereas,  under  the  protection  of  the  same  storm,  the  wooden 
barrack  remained  unhurt,  though  it  was  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
yards  north  of  the  warehouse.  My  goods  having  thus  been  preserved, 
I  speedily  sold  them  to  great  advantage;  turned  the  money  over  and 
over  again ;  did  a  large  business  in  indigo,  dyewoods,  and  war  material 
(saltpetre,  brimstone,  and  lead);  and,  as  capitalists  were  afraid  to  do 
much  business  during  the  Crimean  war,  I  was  able  to  realize  large 
profits,  and  more  tha^doubled  my  capital  in  a  single  year.  I  was 
greatly  assisted  in  n^^^Ksactions  during  the  Crimean  war  by  the  great 
tact  and  ability  of  ^Rgent,  my  dear  friend  Mr.  laidor  Lich^stein, 
senior,  partner  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Marcus*  Cohn  &  Son  at  Konigs- 
berg,  and  his  junior  partner,  Mr.  Ludwig  Leo,  who  forwarded  all /my 
transit  goods  to  me  with  a  promptitude  really  wonderful. 

My  wish  to  learn  Greek  had'  always  been  great,  but  before  the 
Crimean  war  I  did  not  venture  upon  its  study,  for  I  was  afraid  that  this 
language  would  exercise  too  great  a  fascination  over  me  and  estrange 
me  from  my  commercial  business;  and  during  the  war  I  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  work,  that  I^  could  not  even  read  the  newspapers,  far 
less  a  book.  When,  however,  in  January  1856,  the  first  tidings  of  peace 
reached  St.  Petersburg,  I  was  no  longer  able  to  restrain  my  desire  to 
learn  Greek,  and  at  once  set  vigorously  to  work,  taking  first  as  my  teacher 
Mr.  Nicolaos  Pappadakes  and  then  Mr.  Theokletos  Vimpos,  both  from 
Athens,  where  the  latter  is  now  archbishop.  I  again  faithfully  followed 
my  old  method ;  but  in  order  to  acquire  quickly  the  Greek  vocabulary, 
*which  seemed  to  me  far  more  difficult  even  than  the  Eussian,  I  procured 
a  modern  Greek  translation  of  Paul  et  Virffinie,  and  read  it  through,  com- 
paring every  word  with  its  equivalent  in  the  French  original.  When 
I  had  finished  this  task,  I  knew  at  least  one-half  the  Greek  words  the 
book  contained,  and  after  repeating  the  operation  I  knew  them  all,  or 
nearly  so,  without  having  lost  a  single  minute  by  being  obliged  to  use  a 
dictionary.  •  In  this  manner  it  did  not  take  me  more  than  six  weeks 
to  master  the  difficulties  of  modern  Greek,  and  I  next  applied  myself 
'  to  the  ancient  language,  of  which  in  three  months  I  learned  sufficient 
to  understand  some  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  especially  Homer,  whom 
I  read  and  re-read  with  the  most  lively  enthusiasm. 

I  then  occupied  myself  for  two  years  exclusively  with  the  literature 
of  ancient  Greece ;  and  during  this  time  I  read  almost  all  the  classical 
authors  cursorily,   and  the  Iliad  and   Odyaseff  several  times.    Of  the 
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Gtreek  grammar,  I  learned  only  the  declensions  and  the  verbs,  and 
never  lost  my  precious  time  in  studying  its  rules ;  for  as  I  saw  that 
boys,  after  being  t^roubled  and  tormented  for  eight  years  and  more  in 
schools  with  the  tedious  rules  of  grammar,  can  nevertheless  none  of  them 
write  a^lgttgr  in  ancient  Greek  without  making  hundreds  of  atrocious 
blunders^  I  thought  the  method  pursued  by  the  schoolmasters  must  be 
altogether  wrong,  and  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  grammar 
could  only  be  obtained  by  practice, — that  is  to  say,  by  the  attentive 
reading  of  the  prose  classics,*  and  by  committing  choice  pieces  of  them  to 
memory.  Following  this  very  simple  method,  I  learnt  ancient  Greek  as 
I  would  have  learnt  a  living  lauguage.  I  can  write  in  it  with  the  greatest 
fluency  on  any  subject  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  can  never  forget  it. 
I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  grammatical  rules  without  even 
knowing  whether  or  not  they  are  contained  in  the  grammars ;  and  when- 
ever a  man  finds  errors  in  my  Greek,  I  can  immediately  prove  that  I  am 
right,  by  merely  reciting  passages  from  the  classics  where  the  sentences 
employed  by  me  occur.\ 

Meanwhile  my  mercantile  affairs  in  St.  Petejgburg  and  Moscow  went 
on  steadily  and  favourably.  I  was  very  caui^^Hn  my  business;  and 
although  I  received  severe  blows  during  the  relRul  commercial  crisis 
of  1857,  they  did  not  hurt  me  much,  and  even  in  that  disastrous  year 
I  made,  after  all,  some  profits. 

In  the  summer  of  1858  I  renewed  with  my  friend.  Professor  Ludwig 
von  Muralt,*  in  St.  Petersburg,  my  study  of  the  Latin  language,  which 
had  been  interrupted  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  Now  that  I  knew 
both  modem  and  ancient  Greek,  I  found  the  Latin  lauguage  easy  enough, 
and  soon  mastered  its  difficulties. 

I  therefore  strongly  recommend  all  directors  of  colleges  and  schools 
to  introduce  the  method  I  have  *  followed ;  to  do  away  with  the 
abomiixable  English  pronunciation  of  Greek,  which  has  never  been  in 
use  outside  of  England ;  to  let  children  first  be  taught  modern  Greek 
by  native   Greek  professors,   and  only  afterwards  begin  ancient  Greek 


•  I  hear  with  pleasure  from  my  honoured 
friend  Professor  Rudolf  Virchow  of  Berlin,  that 
he  learned  the  classical  languages  in  a  similar 
way ;  he  writes  to  me  on  the  subject  as  follows : 
"  Up  to  my  thirteenth  year  I  took  private  lessons 
in  a  small  Pomeranian  town.  My  last  teacher 
there  was  the  second  clergyman,  whose  custom 
was  to  make  me  translate  and  write  a  great  deal 
extemporaneously ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not 
let  me  learn  by  h^rt  a  single  grammatical  rule  in 
the  stricter  sense  of  the  word.  In  this  way  the 
learning  of  the  ancient  languages  afforded  me  so 
much  pleasure,  that  I  also  very  frequently  made 
translations  for  myself  which  had  not  been  set 
me  as  a  task.  When  I  was  sent  to  the  Gymnasium 
at  Coslin,  the  director  was  so  highly  pleased  with 
my  Latin  that,  until  my  departure  from  the 
school,  I  remained  his  particular  favourite.  On 
the  other  band,  the  teacher  of  Greek,  Professor 
Grieben,  who   had  studied   theology,   could  so 


little  conceive  how  any  one  could  make  a  good 
Greek  translation  without  a  literal  knowledge  of 
Buttmann's  Grammar,  that  he  openly  accused  me 
of  deceit ;  even  when  in  spite  of  all  his  vigilance 
he  could  not  detect  me  in  any  illicit  expedient, 
he  nevertheless  pursued  me  with  his  suspicions 
until  my  exainen  abiturientis.  At  this  he  ex- 
amined me  out  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament  j  and,  when  I  passed  successfully,  he 
declared  to  the  assembled  teachers,  who  unani- 
mously bestowed  upon  me  a  favourable  tes- 
timony, that  he  had  to  decide  against  me,  since 
I  did  not  possess  the  maturity  of  morals  re- 
quired for  the  University.  Fortunately  this 
protest  remained  without  effect.  Having  passed 
the  examination,  I  sat  down  in  my  room  and 
learned  Italian  without  any  assistance." 

*  Professor  von  Muralt  is  now  living  at  Lau* 
sanne,  in  Switzerland. 
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when  they  can  speak  and  write  the  modern  language  with  fluency,  which 
it  can  hardly  take  them  more  than  six  months  to  do.  The  same  professors 
can  teach  the  ancient  language,  and  by  following  my  method  they  will 
enable  intelligent  boys  to  master  all  its  difficulties  in  a  year,  so  that 
they  will  not  only  learn  it  as  a  living  language,  but  will  also  understand 
the  ancient  classics,  and  be  able  to  write  fluently  on  any  subject  they  are 
acquainted  with. 

This  is  no  idle  theory,  but  a  stubborn  fact,  which  therefore  ought  to 
be  listened  to.  It  is  a  cruel  injustice  to  inflict  for  years  upon  an 
unhappy  pupil  a  language  of  which,  when  he  leaves  college,  as  a  general 
rule  he  knows  hardly  more  than  when  he  first  began  to  learn  it.  The 
causes  of  this  miserable  result  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  arbitrary  and 
atrocious  pronunciation  of  Greek  usual  in  England  ;^  and  in  the  second 
place  the  erroneous  method  employed,  according  to  which  the  pupils  learn 
to  disregard  the  accents  entirely,  and  to  consider  them  as  mere  impedi- 
ments, whereas  the  accents  constitute  a  most  important  auxiliary  in 
learning  the  language.  What  a  happy  effect  would  be  produced  on 
general  education,  and  what  an  enormous  stimulus  would  be  given  to 
scientific  pursuits,  if  ^^lligent  youths  could  obtain  in  eighteen  months 
a  thorough  knowled^Kf  modern  Greek,  and  of  that  most  beautiful, 
most  divine,  and  most  sonorous  language,  which  was  spoken  by  Homer 
and  Plato,  and  could  learn  the  latter  as  a  living  tongue,  so  as  never 
to  forget  it!  And  how  easily,  at  how  small  an  expense,  could  the 
change  be  made !  Greece  abounds  with  highly-educated  men,  who  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  who  are  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  all  the  classics,  and  who  would  gladly  and  at 
moderate  salaries  accept  places  in  England  or  America.  How  greatly 
the  knowledge  of  modern  Greek  assists  the  student  in  mastering  ancient 
Greek  I  could  not  illustrate  better  than  by  the  fact,  that  I  have  seen  here 
in  Athens  office-clerks  who,  feeling  no  inclination  for  commerce,  have 
left  the  counting-house,  settled  down  to  study,  and  been  able  in  four 
months*  time  to  understand  Homer,  and  even  Thucydides. 

Latin  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  taught  not  before,  but  after,  Greek. 
J^  In  the  year  1858  I  thought  I  had  money  enough,  and  wished  to  retire 
from  commercial  pursuits.  I  travelled  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Egypt,  where  I  sailed  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  Second 
Cataracts.  I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  learn  Arabic,  and 
I  afterwards  travelled  across  the  desert  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem.  I 
visited  Petra,  and  traversed  the  whole  of  Syria ;  and  in  this  manner  had 
abundant  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arabic,  the 
deeper  study  of  which  I  continued  afterwards  in  St.  Petersburg.  After 
leaving  Syria  I  visited  Smyrna,  the  Cyclades,  and  Athens,  in  the  summer 
of  1859,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  island  of  Ithaca  when 


'  To  say  the   leasts  Greek   was  pronounced  in  Russian  just  as  they  are  now  pronounced 

892  years  ago  precisely  as  it  is  now  in  Greece,  in  Greece.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Greek 

since   all   the  Greek  words   borrowed    by  the  names  which  occur  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 

Russian  language,   when   in  988  ▲.  D.    Russia  of  the  time  of  the  Seleucids. 
adopted   the    Greek   religion,    are    pronounced 
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I  was  seized  with  fever.  At  the  same  time  I  received  information  from 
St.  Petersburg  that  a  merchant,  Mr.  Stepan  Solovieff,  who  had  failed, 
owing  me  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  with  whom  I  had  agreed  that  he 
shonld  repay  it  in  the  course  of  four  years  by  annual  instalments,  not 
only  had  not  made  his  first  payment,  but  had  brought  a  suit  against  me 
in  the  Commercial  Court.  I  therefore  hurried  back  to  St.  Petersburg, 
was  cured  of  fever  by  the  change  of  air,  and  promptly  gained  my  cause. 
But  n)y  antagonist  appealed  to  the  Senate,  where  no  lawsuit  can  be 
terminated  in  less  than  three  and  a  half  or  four  years ;  and  my  presence 
on  the  spot  being  necessary,  I  went  into  business  once  more,  much  against 
my  will,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  before.  My  imports  from  May 
to  October  1860  reached  as  high  a  sum  as  £500,000.  Besides  indigo  and 
olive  oil,  I  also  in  IStiO  and  1861  embarked  largely  in  cotton,  which  gave 
great  profits,  owing  to  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports.  But  when  cotton  became  too  dear, 
I  abandoned  it,  and  in  its  stead  went  into  tea,  the  importation  of  which 
by  sea  was  permitted  from  May  1862  and  onwards.  My  first  tea  order  to 
Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schroder  and  Co.  of  London  was  for  30  chests ;  and 
when  these  were  advantageously  disposed  of,  I  imported  1000,  and  after- 
wards 4000  and  6000  chests.  I  also  bought  of  Mr.  J.  E.  G^nzburg  of  St. 
Petersburg,  who  was  withdrawing  from  the  trade  in  goods,  his  whole 
stock  of  tea,  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  gained  in  the  first  six  months  £7000 
on  my  transactions  in  that  commodity.  But  when  in  the  winter  of 
1862-1863  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  Poland,  and  the  Jews,  profiting 
by  the  disorder  then  prevailing  there,  smuggled  immense  quantities  of 
tea  into  Bussia,  I  could  not  stand  this  competition,  being  obliged  to  pay 
the  high  import  duty.  I  therefore  retired  again  from  the  tea  trade, 
but  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  sell  at  a  small  profit  the  6000  chests  which 
had  remained  on  my  hands.  But  my  staple  commodity  always  remained 
indigo;  for,  as  I  knew  the  article  well,  and  was  always  favoured  by 
Messrs.  John  Henry  Schroder  and  Co.  of  London  with  choice  and  cheap 
purcha^s^  and  as  I  also  imported  large  quantities  direct  from  Calcutta, 
and  never  confided  the  sale  of  indigo  to  clerks  or  servants,  as  others 
did,  but  always  stood  myself  in  my  warehouse,  and  showed  and  sold  it 
personally  and  wholesale  to  the  indigo  dealers,  I  had  no  competition  to 
fear,  and  my  net  profit  on  this  article  was  on  an  average  £10,000  annually, 
with  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  employed. 

Heaven  continued  to  bless  all  my  mercantile  undertakings  in  a  won- 
derful manner,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1863  I  found  myself  in  possession 
of  a  fortune  such  as  my  ambition  had  never  ventured  to  aspire  to.  But 
in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  business  I  never  forgot  Troy,  or  the  agree- 
ment I  had  made  with  my  father  and  Minna  in  1830  to  excavate  it.  I 
loved  money  indeed,  but  solely  as  the  means  of  realizing  this  gr^at  idea 
of  my  life.  Besides,  I  had  recommenced  business  much  against  my  will, 
and  merely  in  order  to  have  some  occupation  and  distraction  while  the 
tedious  lawsuit  with  the  merchant  who  had  attacked  me  was  going  on. 
When  therefore  his  appeal  had  been  rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  I  had 
received  from  him  the  last  payment,  in  December  1863|  I  began  to  liqui- 
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date  my  business.  But  before  devoting  myself  entirely  to  archaeology, 
and  to  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  my  life,  I  wished  to  see  a  little 
more  of  the  world.  So  I  started  in  April,  1864,  for  Tunis,  to  investigate 
the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and  went  thence,  by  way  of  Egypt,  to  India.  I 
visited  in  succession  the  island  of  Ceylon,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Benares, 
Agra,  Lucknow,  Delhi,  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Singapore,  and  the 
island  of  Java,  and  stayed  for  two  months  in  China,  where  I  visited  Hong 
Kong,  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochoo,  Shanghai,  Tin-Sin,  Peking,  and  th^  Great 
Wall.  I  then  went  to  Yokohama  and  Jeddo  in  Japan,  and  thence  crossed 
the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  small  English  vessel  to  San  Francisco  in  California. 
Our  passage  lasted  fifty  days,  which  I  employed  in  writing  my  first  work, 
La  Chine  et  le  Jajpcyii.^  From  San  Francisco  I  went,  by  way  of  Nicaragua, 
to  the  Eastern  United  States,  travelled  through  most  of  them,  visited 
Havannah  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  spring  of  1866  settled  down 
in  Paris  to  study  archaeology,  henceforth  with  no  other  interruption  than 
short  trips  to  America. 

§  II.    First  Visits  to  Ithaca,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  Troy: 

1868,  1870. 

At  last  I  was  able  to  realize  the  dream  of  my  life,  and  to  visit  at  my 
leisure  the  scene  of  those  events  which  had  always  had  such  an  intense 
interest  for  me,  and  the  country  of  the  heroes  whose  adventures  had 
delighted  and  comforted  my  childhood.  I  started  therefore,  in-  April 
1868,  by  way  of  Home  and  Naples,  for  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca. 
This  famous  island  I  investigated  carefully ;  but  the  only  excavations  I 
made  there  were  in  the  so-called  Castle  of  Ulysses,  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Aetos.  I  found  the  local  character  of  Ithaca  to  agree  perfectly  with  the 
indications  of  the  Odyssetf,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  this  island 
more  fully  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

I  afterwards  visited  the  Peloponnesus,  and  particularly  examined  the 
ruins  of  Mycenae,  where  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  passage  in  Pausanias* 
in  which  the  Royal  Sepulchres  are  mentioned,  and  which  has  now  become 
so  famous,  had  been  wrongly  interpreted ;  and  that,  contrary  to  the  general 
belief,  those  tombs  were  not  at  all  understood  by  that  writer  to  be  in  the 
lower  town,  but  in  the  Acropolis  itself.  \  I  visited  Athens,  and  started 
from  the  Piraeus  for  the  Dardanelles,  whence  I  went  to  the  village  of 
Bounarbashi,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Plain  of  Troy.  Bounarbashi, 
together  with  the  rocky  heights  behind  it,  called  the  Bali  Dagh,  had  until 
then,  in  recent  times,  been  almost  universally  considered  to  be  the  site  of 
the  Homeric  Ilium;  the  springs  at  the  foot  of  that  village  having  been 
regarded  as  the  two  springs  mentioned  by  Homer, ^®  one  of  which  sent 
forth  warm,  the  other  cold  water.  But,  instead  of  only  two  springs,  I 
found  thirty-four,  and  probably  there  are  forty,  the  site  of  them  being 
called  by  the  Turks  Kirk-Gios, — that  is  to  say, "  forty  eyes  ;"  moreover, 
I  found  in  all  the  springs  a  uniform  temperature  of  17°  centigrade, 
equal  to  62° '6  Fahrenheit.     In  addition  to  this,  the  distance  of  Bounar- 

•  Paris,  1866,  Librairic  Centrale.  »  Paus.  ii.  16,  §  4.  »•  11,  xxii.  147-156. 
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bashi  from  the  Hellespont  is,  in  a  straight  line,  eight  miles,  whilst  all  the 
indications  of  the  Iliad  seem  to  prove  that  the  distance  between  Ilium 
and  the  Hellespont  was  but  very  short,  hardly  exceeding  three  miles. 
Nor  would  it  have  been  possible  for  Achilles  to  have  pursued  Hector  in 
the  plain  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  had  Troy  stood  on  the  summit  of 
Bounarbashi.  I  was  therefore  at  once  convinced  that  the  Homeric  city 
could  not  possibly  have  been  here.  Nevertheless,  I  wished  to  investigate 
so  important  a  matter  by  actual  excavations,  and  took  a  number  of  work- 
men to  sink  pits  in  hundreds  of  different  places,  between  the  forty  springs 
and  the  extremity  of  the  heights.  But  at  the  springs,  as  well  as  in 
Bounarbashi  and  everywhere  else,  I  found  only  pure  virgin  soil,  and  struck 
the  rock  at  a  very  small  depth.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  heights  alone 
there  are  some  ruins  belonging  to  a  very  small  fortified  place,  which  I 
hold  with  the  learned  archaeologist,  my  friend  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  United 
States  Vice-Consul  at  the  Dardanelles,  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient 
city  of  Gergis.  Here  the  late  Austrian  Consul,  G.  von  Hahn,  made  some 
excavations,  in  May  1864,  in  company  with  the  astronomer  Schmidt,  of 
Athens.  The  average  depth  of  the  debris  was  found  not  to  exceed  a  foot 
and  a  half;  and  Von  Hahn,  as  well  as  myself,  discovered  there  only  frag- 
ments of  inferior  Hellenic  pottery  of  the  Macedonian  time,  and  not  a 
single  relic  of  archaic  pottery.  The  walls  too  of  this  little  citadel,  in 
which  so  many  great  luminaries  of  archaeology  have  recognized  the  walls 
of  Priam's  Pergamus,  have  been  erroneously  called  Cyclopean. 

Bounarbashi  having  thus  given  negative  results,  I  next  carefully 
examined  all  the  heights  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Trojan  Plain, 
but  my  researches  bore  no  fruits  until  I  came  to  the  site  of  the  city 
called  by  Strabo  New  Ilium,^  which  is  at  a  distance  of  only  three  miles 
from  the  Hellespont,  and  perfectly  answers  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  respects,  to  the  topographical  requirements  of  the  Iliad.  My 
particular  attention  was  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  imposing  position 
and  natural  fortifications  of  the  hill  called  Hissablik,  which  formed  th^ 
north-western  corner  of  Novum  Ilium,  and  seemed  to  me  to  mark  the 
site  of  its  Acropolis  as  well  as  of  the  Pergamus  of  Priam.  According 
to  the  measurement  of  my  friend  M.  £mile  Burnouf,  honorary  director  of 
the  French  School  at  Athens,  the  elevation  of  this  hill  is  49"* -43  metres 
or  162  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  a  hole  dug  here  at  random  by  two  villagers,  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  on  the  brink  of  the  northern  slope,  in  a  part  of  the  hill  which 
belonged  to  two  Turks  of  Koum-Kaleh,  there  was  found  a  small  treasure 
of  about  1200  silver  staters  of  Antiochus  III. 

The  first  recent  writer  who  asserted  the  identity  of  Hissarlik  with  the 
Homeric  Troy  was  Maclaren.^  He  showed  by  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ments that  Troy  could  never  have  been  on  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi, 
and  that,  if  it  ever  existed,  Hissarlik  must  mark  its  site.    But  already 

*  Or,  to  use  hia  exact  phrase,  "  the  present  *  Dissertation  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain 

Hiam/'  the  Ilium  of  his  day,  rh  pw  "IXior,  ii       of  Troy,  Edinburgh,   1822 ;  and    The  Plain  of 
pw  ie6\ts,  rh  OTifupw^r  "IXwr.  Troy  described,  fcldinburgh,  1863. 
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before  him,  Dr.  Edw.  Dan.  Clarke^  had  declared  himself  against  Bounar- 
bashi,  and  thought  that  the  Homeric  city  had  been  at  the  village  of 
Chiblak,  a  theory  afterwards  adopted  by  P.  Barker  Webb.*  Such  weighty 
authorities  as  George  Grote,*  Julius  Braun,®  and  Gustav  von  Ecken- 
brecher/  have  also  declared  in  favour  of  Hissarlik.  Mr.  Frank  Calvert 
further,  who  began  by  upholding  the  theory  which  placed  Troy  at 
Bounarbashi,  became,  through  the  arguments  of  the  above  writers,  and 
particularly,  it  appears,  through  those  of  Maclaren  and  Barker  Webb,  a 
convert  to  the  Troy-Hissarlik  theory  and  a  valiant  champion  of  it.  He 
owns  nearly  one-half  of  Hissarlik,  and  in  two  small  ditches  he  had  dug  on 
his  property  he  had  brought  to  light  before  my  visit  some  remains  of  the 
Macedonian  and  Koman  periods ;  as  well  as  part  of  the  wall  of  Hellenic 
masonry,  which,  according  to  Plutarch  (in  his  Life  of  Alexander),  was 
built  by  Lysimachus.  I  at  once  decided  to  commence  excavations  here, 
and  announced  this  intention  in  the  work  lihaqusy  le  Peloponnese  et  Trote^ 
which  I  published  at  the  end  of  1868.®  Having  sent  a  copy  of  this  work, 
together  with  a  dissertation  in  ancient  Greek,  to  the  University  of  Bostock, 
that  learned  body  honoured  me  with  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
With  unremitting  zeal  I  have  ever  since  endeavoured  to  show  myself 
worthy  of  the  dignity  conferred  on  me. 

In  the  book  referred  to  I  mentioned  (p.  97)  that,  according  to  my 
interpretation  of  the  passage  of  Pausanias  (jL  16,  §  4)  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  Sepulchres  at  Mycenae,  the  Eoj^  Tombs  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  Acropolis  itself,  and  not  in  the  lower  town.  As  this  inter- 
pretation of  mine  was'  in  opposition  to  that  of  all  o£her  scholars,  it  was 
at  the  time  refused  a  hearing ;  now,  however,  that  in  1876  I  have  actu- 
ally found  these  sepulchres,  with  their  immense  treasures,  on  the  very 
site  indicated  by  me,  it  would  seem  that  my  critics  were  in  the  wrong 
and  not  myself. 

Circumstances  obliged  me  to  remain  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year 
1869  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  therefore  only  in  April  1870 
that  I  was  able  to  return  to  Hissarlik  and  make  a  preliminary  excavation, 
in  order  to  test  the  depth  to  which  the  artificial  soil  extended.  I  made  it 
at  the  north-western  corner,  in  a  place  where  the  hill  had  increased 
considerably  in  size,  and  where,  consequently,  the  accumulation  of  debris 
of  the  Hellenic  period  was  very  great.  Hence  it  was  only  after  digging 
16  ft.  below  the  surface,  that  I  laid  bare  a  wall  of  huge  stones,  6^  ft. 
thick,  which,  as  my  later  excavations  have  shown,  belonged  to  a  tower 
of  the  Macedonian  epoch. 


•  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe^  Asia,  Zeitalter,   Heidelberg,   1856-1858,  ii.  pp.  206- 
and  Africa;  LoDdon,  1812.  274. 

*  Topographic  de  la  r»oaJtf;  Paris,  1844.  '  Die  Lag:  des  Homerischen  Troja  ;    Diissel- 

*  Hist  of  Greece;  4th  edit.  London,  1872,  i.  dorf,  1875. 

pp.  305,  306.  •  In  French,  published  by  C.  Reinwald,  15  rue 

•  Qeschichte  der  Kunst  in  ihrem  Ent'itcklungs-  des  Saints   P^res,  Paris;  in  German,  by  F.  A. 
gangCf  Wiesbaden,  1856 ;  and  Horner  und  sein  Brock hans,  Leipzig. 
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§  in.    First  Tear's  Work  at  Hissarlik:  1871. 

In  order  to  carry  on  more  extensive  excavations  I  needed  a  firman 
from  the  Sublime  Porte,  which  I  only  obtained  in  September  1871, 
through  the  kind  offices  of  my  friends  the  United  States  Minister 
Resident  at  Constantinople,  Mr.  Wyne  McVeagh,  and  the  late  dragoman 
of  the  United  States  Legation,  Mr.  John  P.  Brown. 

At  length,  on  the  27th  of  September,  I  made  my  way  to  the  Darda- 
nelles, together  with  my  wife,  Sophia  Schliemann,  who  is  a  native  of 
Athens  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Homei",  and  who,  with  glad  enthusiasm, 
joined  me  in  executing  the  great  work  which,  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
my  childish  simplicity  had  agreed  upon  with  my  father  and  planned  with 
Minna.  But  we  met  with  ever-recurring  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the 
Turkish  authorities,  and  it  was  not  until  the  11th  of  October  that  we 
could  fairly  commence  our  work.  There  being  no  other  shelter,  we  were 
obliged  to  live  in  the  neighbouring  Turkish  village  of  Chiblak,  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  Hissarlik.  After  working  with  an  average  number  of 
eighty  labourers  daily  up  to  the  24th  of  November,  we  were  compelled 
to  cease  the  excavations  for  the  winter.  But  during  that  interval  we  had 
been  able  to  make  a  large  trench  on  the  face  of  the  steep  northern  slope, 
and  to  dig  down  to  a  depth  of  33  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  hill. 

We  first  found  there  the  remains  ot  the  later  Aeolic  Ilium,  which, 
on  an  average,  reached*  to  a  depth  of  GJft.  Unfortunately  we  were 
obliged  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  a  building,  59  ft.  long  and  43  ft. 
broad,  of  large  wrought  stones,  which,  by  the  inscriptions  found  in  or 
close  to  it,  which  will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Greek  Ilium,  seems 
to  have  been  the  Bouleuterion  or  Senate  House.  Below  these  Hellenic 
ruins,  and  to  a  depth  of  about  13  ft.,  the  dehris  contained  a  few  stones, 
and  some  very  coarse  hand-made  pottery.  Below  this  stratum  I  came  to 
a  large  number  of  house-walls,*  of  un wrought  stones  cemented  with  earth, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  met  with  immense  quantities  of  stone  implements 
and  saddle-querns,  together  with  more  coarse  hand-made  pottery.  From 
about  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  below  the  surface,  nothing  was  found  but  calcined 
debris,  immense  masses  of  sun-dried  or  slightly-baked  bricks  and  house- 
walls  of  the  same,  numbers  of  saddle-querns,  but  fewpr  stone  implements 
of  other  kinds,  and  much  better  hand-made  pottery.  At  a  depth  of  30  ft. 
and  33  ft.  we  discovered  fragments  of  house- walls  of  large  stones,  many 
of  them  rudely  hewn  ;  we  also  came  upon  a  great  many  very  large  blocks. 
The  stones  of  these  house- walls  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  violent  earthquake.  My  instruments  for  excavating 
were  very  imperfect :  I  had  to  work  with  only  pickaxes,  wooden  shovels, 
baskets,  and  eight  wheelbarrows. 

§  rV.     Second  Tear's  Work  at  Hissarlik  :  1872. 

I  returned  to  Hissarlik  with  my  wife  at  .the  end  of  March  1872, 
and  resumed  the  excavations  with  100  workmen.  But  I  was  soon  able 
to  increase  the  number  of  my  labourers  to  130,  and  had  often  even 
150  men  at  work.    I  was  now  well  prepared  for  the  work,  having  been 
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provided  by  my  honoured  friende,  MeBsra.  John  Henry  Schroder  &  Co. 
of  London,  with  the  very  best  EngliBh  wheelbarrows,  pickaxes,  and 
spades,  and  having  also  procured  three  overseers  and  an  engineer,  Mr. 
A.  Laurent,  to  make  the  maps  and  plans.  The  last  received  monthly 
£20,  the  overseers  £6  each,  and  my  servant  £7  48. ;  whilst  the  daily 
wages  of  my  common  labourers  were  ^  fr.  80  c.,  or  about  18  pence 
sterling.  I  now  built  on  the  top  of  Hissarlik  a  wooden  house,  with  three 
rooms  and  a  magazine,  kitchen,  Ac,  and  covered  the  buildings  with 
waterproof  felt  to  protect  them  from  the  rain.* 


On  the  steep  northern  slope  of  Hissarlik,  which  rises  at  an  angle 
of  45°,  and  at  a  perpendicniar  depth  of  46^  ft.  below  the  surface,  I 
dug  out  a  platform  233  ft.  wide,  and  found  there  an  immense  number  of 
poisonous  snakes;  among  them  remarkably  numerous  specimens  of  the 
small  brown  adder  called  antdion  (avr^Kiov),  which  is  hardly  thicker 
than  an  earthworm,  and  gets  its  name  from  the  vulgar  belief,  that  the 
person  bitten  by  it  only  survives  till  sunset. 

I  first  struck  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  about  -"^Sft.  below  the  surface  of 
the  hill,  and  found  the  lowest  stratum  of  artificial  soil  to  consist  of  very 
compact  debris  of  houses,  as  hard  as  stone,  and  house-walls  of  small 
pieces  of  unwroughl  or  very  rudely  cut  limestone,  put  together  so  that 
the  joint  between  two  of  the  stones  in  a  lower  layer  is  always  covered  by 
a  single  stone  in  the  course  above  it.  This  lowest  stratum  was  succeeded 
by  house-walls  built  of  large  limestone  blocks,  generally  unwrought,  but 
often  rudely  cut  into  something  resembling  a  L|nadrangular  shape.  Some- 
times I  came  upon  large  masses  of  such  massive  blocks  lying  close  upon 
one  another,  and  having  all  the  appearance  of  being  the  broken  walls 
of  some  large  building.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  general  conflagration, 
either  in  this  stratum  of  buildings  built  with  large  stones  or  in  the 
lowest  layer  of  debris;  indeed,  the  multitudinous  shells  found  in  these 
two  lowest  strata  are  uninjured,  which  sufficiently  proves  that  they  have 
not  been  exposed  to  a  great  heat.     I  found  iu  these  two  lowest  strata  the 


'1  on  tlie  subseqnent  pagei,  No.  5  oi 
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same  stone  implements  as  before,  but  the   pottery  is   different.     The 
pottery  differs  also  from  that  in  the  upper  strata. 

As  the  cutting  of  the  great  platform  on  the  north  side  of  Hissarlik 
advanced  but  slowly,  I  began  on  the  1st  of  May  a  second  large  trench 
from  the  south  side ;  but  the  slope  being  there  but  slight,  I  was  forced 
to  give  it  a  dip  of  14^.  I  here  brought  to  light,  near  the  surface,  a 
pretty  bastion,  composed  of  large  blocks  of  limestone,  which  may  date 
from  the  time  of  Lysimachus.  The  southern  part  of  Hissarlik  has  been 
formed  principally  by  the  debris  of  the  later  or  Novum  Ilium,  and  for 
this  reason  Greek  antiquities  are  found  here  at  a  much  greater  depth  than 
on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

As  it  was  my  object  to  excavate  Troy,  which  I  expected  to  find 
in  one  of  the  lower  cities,  I  was  forced  to  demolish  many  interesting 
ruins  in  the  upper  strata;  as,  for  example,  at  a  depth  of  20ft.  below 
the  surface,  the  ruins  of  a  pre-historic  building  10  ft.  high,  the  walls 
of  which  consisted  of  hewn  blocks  of  limestone  perfectly  smooth  and 
cemented  with  clay.  The  building  evidently  belonged  to  the  fourth  of 
the  enormous  strata  of  debris  in  succession  from  the  virgin  soil;  and 
if,  as  cannot  be  doubted,  each  stratum  represents  the  ruins  of  a  distinct 
city,  it  belonged  to  the  fourth  city.  It  rested  on  the  calcined  bricks  and 
other  debris  of  the  third  city,^**  the  latter  being  apparently  marked  by 
the  ruins  of  four  different  houses,  which  had  succeeded  each  other  on 
the  site,  and  of  which  the  lowest  had  been  founded  on  remnants  of 
walls  or  loose  stones  of  the  second  city.  I  was  also  forced  to  destroy 
a  small  channel  made  of  green  sandstone,  8  in.  broad  and  7  in.  deep, 
which  I  found  at  a  depth  of  about  36  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  which 
probably  served  as  the  gutter  of  a  house. 

With  the  consent  of  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  I  also  began  on  the  20th 
of  June,  with  the  help  of  seventy  labourers,  to  excavate  in  his  field  on 
the  north  side  of  Hissarlik,^  where,  close  to  my  large  platform  and  at  a 
perpendicular  depth  of  40  ft.  below  the  plateau  of  the  hill,  I  dug  out 
of  its  slot)e  another  platform,  about  109  ft.  broad,  with  an  upper  ter- 
race and  side  galleries,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  debris. 
No  sooner  had  I  commenced  the  work  than  I  struck  against  a  marble 
triglyph  with  a  splendid  metope,  representing  Phoebus  Apollo  and  the 
four  horses  of  the  Sun.*  This  triglyph,  as  well  as  a  number  of  drums 
of  Doric  columns  which  I  found  there,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  a  temple 
of  Apollo  of  the  Doric  order  once  existed  on  the  spot,  which  had,  how- 
ever, been  so  completely  destroyed  that  I  did  not  discover  even  a  stone 
of  its  foundations  in  situ. 

When  I  had  dug  this  platform  for  a  distance  of  82  feet  into  the  hill, 
I  found  that  I  had  commenced  it  at  least  16i^  ft.  too  high,  and  I  therefore 
abandoned  it,  contenting  myself  with  cutting  into  its  centre  a  trench 


"  In  my  former  work,  Troy  and  its  Remains^  *  See  the  large  trench  marked  v  on  the  north 

this  burnt  city,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  Ilium  of  side  to  the  right  of  point  C,  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy). 

Homer,  was  reckoned  as  the  second  from  the  '  See  the  engraving  and  description  in  the 

Tirgin  soil.    The  reasons  for  now  reckoning  it  chapter  on  the  Greek  Ilium, 
the  third  will  be  given  at  the  proper  place. 
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26  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and  13  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom."  At  a  distance  of 
131  ft.  from  the  slope  of  the  hill,  1  came  upon  a  great  wall,  10  ft.  high 
and  ejft.  thick  (see  No.  2,  b), 
the  top  of  which  is  just  34  ft. 
below  the  surface.  It  is  built  in 
the  so-called  Cyclopean  manner, 
\  of  large  blocks  joined  together 

with  Bmall  ones :  it  bad  at  one 
time  been  mnch  higher,  -as  the 
quantity  of  stones  lying  beside 
_  A     it  seemed  to  prove.     It  evidently 

belonged  to  the  city  built  with 
large  stones,  the  second  in  suc- 
cession from  the  virgin  soil.  At 
a  depth  of  6  ft.  below  this  wall  I 
found  a  retaining  wall  of  smaller 
ujoiMd  wiih  muiioDni     stoncs  (see  No.  2,  a),  rising  at  an 

lu  conrsH  are  ilopknc,  «rid  appur  Ui  hiLV#  foUoired  ihQ  i         p     a  ci         mi  '      i    .  i  11 

dlpoftbeudentiolL  Tbsvslt  *  l>  Htll  inunuiclfDii        angle    01    iO  .        IhlS    latter  Wftll 

''^''^^'°^''"",^.[.'^"'"'""^  "*'*"'"*'"     must  of  course   be  much   older 

■lutuui  tbfluupauJ  uw  bill. 

than  the  former :  it  evidently 
served  to  support  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  it  proves  beyond  any  donbt 
that,  sinco  its  erection,  the  hill  had  increased  131  ft.  in  breadth  and  34  ft. 
in  height.  As  my  friend  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  was  the  first  to  point  out, 
this  wall.  A,  is  built  in  exactly  the  same  style  as  the  house-walls  of  the 
first  and  lowest  city,  the  joint  between  two  of  the  stones  in  the  lower 
layer  being  always  covered  by  a  third  in  the  upper  layer.  Accordingly, 
in  agreement  with  him,  1  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  this  wall  to  the 
first  city.  The  debris  of  the  lower  stratum  being  as  hard  as  stone,  I 
had  very  great  difficulty  in  excavating  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
I  found  it  easier  to  andermine  it  by  cutting  it  vertically,  and  with  the 
help  of  windlasses  and  enormons  iron  levers,  nearly  10  ft.  in  length  and 
6  in.  in  circumference,  to  loosen  and  so  break  it  down  in  fragments 
16  ft.  high,  16  ft.  broad,  and  10  ft.  thick.  Bnt  I  found  this  manner  of 
excavating  very  dangerous,  two  workmen  having  been  buried  alive  nnder  a 
mass  of  debris  of  25()l)  cubic  feet,  and  having  been  saved  as  by  a  miracle. 
In  consequence  of  this  accident  I  gave  np  the  idea  of  running  the  great 
platform  233  ft.  broad  through  the  whole  length  of  the  hill,  and  decided 
on  first  digging  a  trench,  98  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and  65  ft.  ot  the  bottom.* 

As  the  great  extent  of  my  excavations  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to 
work  with  no  less  than  from  120  to  foO  labourers,  I  was  obliged,  on  the 
Ist  of  June,  on  account  of  the  harvest  season,  to  increase  the  daily  wages 
to  2  francs.  But  even  this  would  not  have  enabled  me  to  collect  the 
requisite  number  of  men,  had  not  the  late  Mr.  Mas  Miiller,  German 
Consul  at  Gallipoli,  sent  me  40  workmen  from  that  place.     After  the  1st 


>  S«  thii  trench  nurked  w  in  the  middle  of  Plnn  111.  at  th«  end  ot  the  rolume,  the  letters 

the  liirge  trench  V,  to  the  right  of  point  C  OD  I-T  oa  thia  plan  marking  ths  east  aide  of  this 

Plan  I.  (of  Troy).  great  trench,  which  is  indicated  bj  the  eame 

<  See  No.  4,  p.  28,  to  the  right ;  alio  Sectional  Utten  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy). 
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of  Jaly,  howerer,  I  easily  procored  a  constant  supply  of  150  workmen. 
Through  the  kiudnesB  of  Mr.  Charles  Cookson,  Euglish  Consul  at  CoDstau' 
tinople,  I  secured  10  hand-carts,  which  are  drawn  by  two  men  and  pushed 
by  a  third.  I  thuB  had  10  hand-carts  and  88  wheelbarrows  to  work  with, 
in  addition  to  which  I  kept  6  horse-carts,  each  of  which  cost  5  francs 
or  4s.  a  day,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  my  excaratious  amounted  to  more 
than  400  francs  (£16)  a  day.  Besides  screw-jacks,  chains  and  wind- 
lasses, my  implements  consisted  of  24  large  iron  levers,  108  spades,  and 
103  pickaxes,  all  of  the  best  English  manufacture.     I  had  three  capital 


'■    Hw  Qtst  Tciir«r  of  lUon 


foremen,  and  my  wife  and  myself  were  present  at  the  work  from  a 
to  sunset;  but  our  difficulties  increased  continually  with  the  daily 
augmenting  distance  to  which  we  had  to  remove  the  debris.  Besides 
this,  the  constant  strong  gale  from  the  north,  which  drove  a  blinding 
dust  into  our  eyes,  was  exceedingly  troublesome. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  where  on  account  of  the  slight  natural 
slope  1  had  to  make  my  great  trench  with  an  inclination  of  76",  I  dis- 
covered, at  a  distance  of  197  ft.  from  its  entrance,  a  great  mass  of  masonry, 
consisting  of  two   distinct  walls,   each  about    15  ft.   broad,  built   close 
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together,  and  founded  on  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  46^  ft.  below  the  surface. 
Both  are  20  ft.  high ;  the  outer  wall  slopes  on  the  south  side  at  an  angle 
of  15° y  and  is  vertical  on  the  north  side.  The  inner  wall  falls  off  at  an 
angle  of  45°  on  its  south  side,  which  is  opposite  to  the  north  side  of  the 
outer  wall.  There  is  thus  a  deep  hollow  between  the  two  walls.  The 
outer  wall  is  built  of  smaller  stones  cemented  with  clay,  but  it  does 
not  consist  of  solid  masonry.  The  inner  wall  is  built  of  large  un wrought 
blocks  of  limestone;  it  has  on  the  north  side  solid  masonry  to  a  depth 
of  only  4  ft.,  and  leans  here  against  a  sort  of  rampart  65^  ft.  broad  and 
16i  ft.  high,  partly  composed  of  the  limestone  which  had  to  be  removed 
in  order  to  level  the  rock  for  building  the  walls  upon  it.  These  two  walls 
are  perfectly  flat  on  the  top,  and  have  never  been  higher ;  they  are  140  ft. 
long,  their  aggregate  breadth  being  40  ft.  on  the  east  and  30  ft.  at  the 
west  end.  The  remnants  of  brick  walls  and  masses  of  broken  bricks, 
pottery,  whorls,  stone  implements,  saddlequern-stones,  &c.,  with  which 
they  were  ^covered,  appear  to  indicate  that  they  were  used  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  third  or  burnt  city,  as  the  substructions  of  a  great  tower ; 
and  I  shall  therefore,  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  call  these  walls,  through- 
out the  present  work,  "  the  Great  Tower,"  though  they  may  originally 
have  been  intended  by  their  builders  for  a  different  purpose.  The  accom- 
panying engraving  (No.  3)  gives  a  sketch  of  the  two  walls  as  they  looked 
when  they  were  first  brought  to  light  and  when  they  still  appeared  to 
be  one  solid  mass  of  masonry.  A  much  better  view  of  these  two  great 
walls  is  given  by  the  engraving  No.  144. 

'   §  V.    Third  Year's  Work  at  Hissarlik  :  1873. 

I  ceased  excavating  on  the  14th  of  August,  1872,  and  resumed  my 
operations,  in  company  with  my  wife,  on  the  1st  of  February  of  the 
following  year.  In  the  preceding  autumn,  by  the  side  of  my  two  wooden 
buildings,  we  had  built  a  house  for  ourselves  composed  of  stones  brought 
to  light  in  my  excavations,  and  had  made  the  walls  2  ft.  thick  ;  ^  but  we 
were  compelled  to  let  our  foremen  occupy  it,  as  they  were  not  sufficiently 
provided  with  clothes  and  wrappers,  and  would  otherwise  have  perished 
during  the  great  cold  of  the  winter.  My  poor  wife  and  myself,  therefore, 
suffered  very  much,  since  the  icy  north  wind,  which  recals  Homer's  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  blasts  of  Boreas,  blew  with  such  violence  through 
the  chinks  of  our  house-walls,  which  were  made  of  planks,  that  we  were 
not  even  able  to  light  our  lamps  in  the  evening ;  and  although  we  had 
fire  on  the  hearth,  yet  the  thermometer  showed  —4°  Reaumur  or  23° 
Fahrenheit,  while  the  water  which  stood  near  the  hearth  froze  into  solid 
masses.  During  the  day  we  could  to  some  degree  bear  the  cold  by  work- 
ing in  the  excavations,  but  in  the  evenings  we  had  nothing  to  keep  us 
warm  except  our  enthusiasm  for  the  great  work  of  discovering  Troy.* 


6 


See  engraving  No.  9,  p.  34,  the  house  to  out  this  work  use  the  name  "Troy,"  specially 

the  right,  represented  also  on  No.  10,  p.  35,  on  employing  it  to  denote  the  burnt  city,  the  third 

which  the  house  to  the  left  is  one  of  the  wooden  in  succession  from  the  virgin  soil,  whatever  may 

buildings  removed  hither.  be  the  name  which  will  be  ultimately  given  to 

^  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall  through-  it  by  the  scientific  world. 
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Once  we  had  the  narrowest  possible  escape  from  being  burnt  alive. 
The  stones  of  our  fireplace  rested  merely  upon  the  boards  of  the  floor, 
and,  whether  through  a  crevice  in  the  cement  between  the  stones  or  from 
some  other  cause,  one  night  the  floor  took  fire ;  and  when  I  accidentally 
awoke  at  3  o'clock,  I  found  flames  extending  over  a  large  part  of  it.  The 
room  was  filled  with  dense  smoke,  and  the  north  wall  was  just  beginning 
to  catch  fire;  a  few  seconds  would  have  sufficed  to  burn  a  hole  into  it, 
and  the  whole  house  would  then  have  been  in  flames  in  less  than  a 
minute,  for  a  high  north  gale  was  blowing  on  that  side.  I  did  not, 
however,  lose  my  presence  of  mind.  Pouring  the  contents  of  a  bath  upon 
the  burning  wall,  I  at  once  stopped  the  fire  in  that  direction.  Our  cries 
awoke  a  labourer  who  was  asleep  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  he  called  the 
foremen  from  the  stone  house  to  our  assistance.  Without  losing  a  moment 
they  fetched  hammers,  iron  levers,  and  pickaxes:  the  floor  was  broken 
up,  torn  to  pieces,  and  quantities  of  damp  earth  thrown  upon  it,  as  we 
had  no  water.  But,  as  the  lower  beams  were  burning  in  many  places,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  we  got  the  fire  under  and  all  danger 
was  at  an  end. 

For  the  first  three  weeks  I  had  an  average  number  of  100  workmen 
only,  but  on  the  24th  of  February  we  were  able  to  increase  the  number 
to  158,  and  later  on  to  160,  which  remained  our  average  number  of 
labourers  up  to  the  last. 

Besides  continuing  the  excavations  on  the  north  side  in  the  field  of 
Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  I  opened  another  trench,  42 i  ft.  broad,  on  the  same 
side,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  large  platform,^  upon  which  I  had  to 
throw  the  greater  part  of  the  debris  which  was  dug  up,  as  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  carry  it  to  a  greater  distance.  I  also  dug  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  from  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  ancient 
city.* 

As  the  hill  at  this  point  has  only  a  very  gradual  slope,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  give  the  new  trench  a  considerable  dip,  but  nevertheless  was 
able  to  make  eight  side  passages  for  removing  the  debris.  Experience 
had  shown  me  that  much  precious  time  was  lost  in  breaking^^di^vmNan 
earthen  wall  with  long  iron  levers  driven  in  by  a  ram,  and  that  it  was 
much  more  profitable  and  less  dangerous  for  the  workmen  to  keep  the 
earthen  wall  always  at  an  ascending  angle  of  55*^,  since  they  can  then 
dig  as  occasion  requires,  and  cut  away  the  debris  from  below  with 
pickaxes. 

In  this  new  trench  I  had  first  to  break  through  a  wall  10  ft.  thick, 
consisting  of  large  blocks  of  marble,  most  of  which  were  drums  of 
Corinthian  columns  cemented  with  lime ;  then  I  had  to  pierce  the  wall  of 
Lysimachus,  which  was  also  10  ft.  thick,  and  built  of  large  hewn  stones. 
Besides  this,  we  had  to  cut  our  way  through  two  Trojan  walls,  the  first 
5^  ft.  thick,  and  the  second  10  ft. ;  both  consisting  of  stones  joined 
together   with   earth.*     While  making  this  excavation  I  found  a  great 

'  See  No.  4  to  the  left,  and  on  Plan  I.  (of      and  on  Sectional  Plan  IV.  the  points  z-z. 
Trrty)  the  letters  p  p  to  the  south  of  point  a  •  See  ibid, 

•  See  on   Plan  I.  (of  Troy)  the   trench  z-z 
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nnmber  of  large  earthen  wine-jars  {-rriBoi),  from  3J  to  6|  ft.  high  and 
from  2  to  4  ft.  wide,  as  well  as  numerous  drums  of  Corinthian  columns 
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and  other  sculptured  blocks  of  mBrble.      All  these  marbles  most  bare 
belonged  to  the  Hellenic  bnildings,  the  southern  wall  of  which  1  laid 
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bare  to  a  diBtance  of  285^  ft."  At  first  this  wall  ia  composed  of  small 
stones  joined  with  cement,  and  it  rests  upon  well-hewn  blocks  of  lime- 
atone  ;  further  on  it  consists  solely  of  this  latter  masonry.  The  direction 
of  the  Kail,  and  hence  of  the  whole  bailding,  is  east  south-east. 

Three  inscriptions,  which  I  found  among  its  ruins,"  and  one  of  which 
states  that  it  was  set  up  in  the  icpoc  — that  is  to  say,  in  the  temple  — 
leave  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  t«mp1e  of  the  Ilian  Athen^,  the  woXi- 
ovxtK  (fed,  for  it  is  only  this  sanctuary  that  could  have  been  called 
simply  TO  iepov  on  account  of  its  size  and  importance,  which  surpassed 
that  of  all  the  other  temples  of  Novum  Ilium. 


Its  foundations  nowhere  extended  to  a  greater  depth  than  6i  ft.  The 
floor,  which  consisted  of  large  slabs  of  limestone  resting  upon  double 
layers  of  hewn  blocks  of  the  same  material,  was  frequently  covered  with 
only  a  foot  of  vegetable  soil,  and  never  with  more  than  3J  ft.  of  it. 
This  explains  the  total  absence  of  entire  sculptures;  for  whatever  sculp- 
tures there  were  in  or  upon  the  temple  could  not  sink  into  the  ground 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  when  the  building  was  destroyed,  and  they 
therefore  remained  on  the  surface  for  many  centuries,  till  they  were 
broken  up  by  religious  zeal  or  out  of  sheer  mischief.  Hence  we  can 
easily  explain  the  enormous  mass  of  fragments  of  statues  which  cover 
the  entire  hill.  In  order  to  bring  Troy  itself  to  light,  I  was  forced  to 
sacrifice  the  ruins  of  this  temple,  of  which  I  left  standing  only  some  ' 
parts  of  the  north  and  south  walls.' 

'•  Sh  Sectional  Plan  IV.,  line  z-2,  and  PUd  I.       Grri-li  Ilium, 
(iif  Trny)  unJer  the  inme  lelt*ri.  '  See  the  woodrnta  N' 

"  Thef  will  t*  giTen  in  tbe  chapter  on  the        I'lan  IV.,  |>i>inUZ-Z  in  I 
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Just  below  the  south  wall  of  the  temple  I  brought  to  light  the 
remains  of  a  small  round  cellar,  3^  ft.  in  diameter  and  about  2^  ft.  high, 
which  stood  beneath  the  foundations,  and  must  therefore  be  older  than  the 
temple.  It  was  built  of  chalk  and  stones,  but  the  inner  side  had  been 
daubed  over  with  a  kind  of  varnish  or  glaze,  and  had  a  glossy  appearance. 
This  small  cellar  was  filled  with  fragments  of  Greek  terra-cottas,  among 
which,  however,  I  found  six  small  vases  almost  uninjured. 

Below  the  temple,  at  a  depth  of  from  23  to  26  ft.  beneath  the  surface, 
I  discovered  a  house  with  eight  or  nine  chambers:^  its  walls  consist 
of  small  stones  cemented  with  earth,  from  19§  to  25^  in.  thick.  Several 
of  these  walls  were  10  ft.  high,  and  on  some  of  them  could  be  seen  large 
patches  of  a  plaster  made  of  yellow  or  white  clay.  In  most  of  the  rooms 
the  floors  had  been  of  wood;  in  one  only  I  found  a  floor  of  unhewn 
slabs  of  limestone. 

By  the  side  of  the  house,  as  well  as  in  its  larger  apartments,  I  found 
a  great  quantity  of  human  bones,  but  only  two  skeletons,  which  must 
be  those  of  warriors,  for  they  were  found  at  a  depth  of  23  ft.,  with 
fragments  of  helmets  on  or  near  their  heads.  Unfortunately  the  frag- 
ments are  so  small  and  corroded,  that  the  helmets  cannot  be  put  together 
again  ;  but  their  upper  portions  {(fxiXot)  were  well  preserved,  and  a  draw- 
ing of  one  of  them  will  be  given  in  its  place.  My  honoured  friend. 
Professor  Kudolf  Virchow  of  Berlin,  has  kindly  made  exact  drawings  of 
these  skulls,  which  will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Third,  the  burnt 
City,  together  with  his  dissertation  on  them.  By  the  side  of  one  of 
the  skeletons,  I  found  a  large  lance-head,  of  which  I  shall  also  give 
a  drawing. 

The  quantity  of  pottery  found  in  and  around  this  house  was  really 
enormous.  It  deserves  particular  mention  that,  when  the  Temple  of 
Athene  was  built,  the  site  on  which  it  stood  was  artificially  levelled,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  cut  away.  This  is  proved  by  the  calcined 
ruins  of  the  burnt  city  which  are  here  found  immediately  below  the 
foundations  of  the  temple,  whereas  elsewhere  two  distinct  strata  of  debris, 
16  ft.  deep,  intervene  between  the  Hellenic  city  and  the  burnt  city. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  house  was  a  sacrificial  altar  of  a  very 
primitive  description,  which  is  turned  to  the  N.W.  by  W.,  and  consists 
of  a  slab  of  slate-granite  about  5  J  ft.  long  and  5^  ft.  broad.^  The 
upper  part  of  the  stone  is  cut  into  the  form  of  a  crescent,  probably 
to  facilitate  the  slaughter  of  the  animal  which  was  intended  for  sacrifice. 
About  4  ft.  below  the  sacrificial  altar  I  found  a  channel  made  of  slabs 
of  green  slate,  which  probably  served  to  carry  off  the  blood.  The  altar 
stood  on  a  pedestal  of  bricks  but  very  slightly  burnt,  and  was  surrounded 
by  an  enormous  quantity  of  similar  bricks  and  wood-ashes  to  a  height  of 
10  feet.  Both  the  sacrificial  stone  and  its  pedestal  were  daubed  over  with 
a  white  crust  of  clay,  which  upon  the  pedestal  was  nearly  an  inch  J;hick. 

Below  the  level  of  the  altar  and  the  pre-historic  house  already 
mentioned,  I  came  upon  walls  of  fortification  *  and  very  ancient  houses,* 

«  See  the  engraving  No.  7.  two  places  marked  /,  h, 

*  See  the  engraring  No.  6.  *  See  No.  7  to  the  left,  just  below  the  over- 

*  See  rian  ut  Troj  on  the  south  tide,  in  the       hanging  marble  block. 
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the  walU  of  which  are  atill  partially  covered  with  a  coating  of  clay  and 
white  colour,  all  bearisg  traces  of  a  terrible  oonflagration,  which  had 


Ne.  *.    Gmt  AlUr  fv  SurtOcca.  fimnd  In  Uk  depthi  of  ifaa  Tmpls  of  AiIkdC.    (i :  3i  actuil  ilu.} 

BO  completely  deBtroyed  everything  in  the  chambera,  that  we  only  occa- 
sionally found  charred  fragments  of  pottery  among  the  red  and  yellow 
vood-ashea  with  which  the  spaces  were  filled.  Curiously  enough,  other 
house-walla  were  again  found  below :  these  must  be  still  older  than  those 
above;  like  them,  they  show  indications  of  having  been  exposed  to  a 
great  heat. 

In  fact,  this  labyrinth  of  ancient  bouae-walls,  built  one  above  another 
and  discovered  under  the  Temple  of  Athen^  erected  by  Lysimscbua,  is 
unique,  and  presenta  the  arcbfeolo^iat  with  the  richest  materials  for 
investigation.  The  greatest  difficulty  connected  with  the  diacovery, 
however,  is  afforded  by  one  of  the  above-mentioned  walls  of  fortification, 
llf  ft.  high,  which  runs  through  the  labyrinth  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E. 
This  is  likewise  built  of  slones  joined  together  with  earth,  and  ia  6  ft. 
broad  at  the  top  and  12  ft.  broad  at  the  foot.  It  does  not  stand  directly 
upon  the  native  rock,  not  waa  it  built  till  the  rock  had  gradually  become 
covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  If  ft.  in  thickness.  Sunning  parallel 
with  this  wall  of  fortification,  only  2^  ft.  from  it  and  at  the  same  depth, 
there  is  a  wall  2  ft.  high,  which  ts'  likewise  built  of  stones  cemented 
with  earth.* 

The  chamber  at  the  greatest  depth  to  which  I  have  excavated  is 
10ft.  high  and  ll|ft.  wide;  but  it  may  have  been  higher:  its  length 
I  have   not   been   able  to  ascertain.      One  of  the  compartments  of  the 

■  Sc«  Plan  I.  (of  TnjJ,  on  the  uath  aidt,  Itl  the  ptac«a  markad  /,  A, 
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nppermoBt  lioiiBeB,  below  the  Temple  of  Atbeo^  and  belonging  to  the 
tliird,  the  burnt  city^,  appeanto  have  been  used  as  a  magazine  for  storing 


I  1 


corn  or  wine,  for  there  are  in  it  nine  enormous  earthen  jars  (iriffoi)  of 
various  forms,  about  5^  ft.  high  and  4J  ft!  across,  their  mouths  being  from 


THE  COLOSSAL  JARS. 


29^  to  35J  in.  broad.'     Each  of  them  has  four  handles,  3j  in.  broad,  and 
the  clay  of  which  tttey  are  made  is  as  mach  as  2^  in,  thick.     Upon  the 


Ko.  B.    llw  UigulH^  vltti  iU  CdliMWI  Jan,  In  Uh  ilcp(hi  ot  the  Temple  ol  AUieii# ;  u  11 
•pparnd  In  June  ISIS.  > 

sontii  side  of  the  jars  I  found  a  vail  of  fortification,  26  ft.  long  and  10  ft. 
high,  bnilt  of  snn-dtied  bricks,  which,  though  thoroughly  baked  in  the 
coufiagratiou,  were  exceedingly  fragile. 

In  the  middle  of  March  I  also  commenced  a  large  excavation  close 
to  my  wooden  honse  and  to  the  west  of  the  Great  Tower.'  I  found 
near  the  earface  the  ruins  of  a  large  honse  of  the  Greek  period,  which 
extended  to  a  depth  of  6^  ft.  It  must  have  belonged  to  a  great  man, 
perhaps  a  high  priest,  for  the  floors  of  the  rooms  were  made  of  large  slabs 
of  red  stone  excellently  polished.  Below  this  Greek  house  I  found,  as 
usual,  a  layer  of  debris  with  but  few  stones ;  then  a  number  of  house- 
walls  composed  of  small  stones  joined  together  with  earth ;  and  beneath 
these  again  immense  masses  of  burnt  and  partly- vitrified  bricks.  At  last, 
at  the  depth  of  30  ft.  below  the  surface,  I  brought  to  light  a  street  17i  ft. 
wide,  paved  with  stone  flags,  from  4^  to  5  ft.  long  and  from  35  in.  to  4J  ft. 
broad,  which  runs  down  very  abruptly  in  a  sonth- westerly  direction 
towards  the  Plain.*  The  slope  of  the  street  is  so  great  that,  while  on  the 
north  side,  so  far  as  it  is  there  uncovered,  it  is  only  30  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  hill,  at  a  distance  of  33  ft.  further  to  the  south  it  already 
lies  as  low  as  37  ft.  under  the  ground. 

This  well-paved  street  led  me  to  conjecture  that  a  large  building  must 
at  one  time  have  stood  at  the  end  of  it,  at  a  short  distance  on  the  north- 


'  In  the  view.  No.  8,  iii  of  the  jnn  nre  ahowo,  •  Se«  No.  9  to  the  Uft. 

Md  ■  MTfiilh  (broken)  ii  ouUide  the  trench  to  •  Sm   No.  10   ■nd    No.    13,  i 

theHght,   The  twolBTgeitof  nllarBootof  Tiew,  TrojX  »■ 
os.tb  otbtr  tide  of  the  wall  of  the  magizin*. 
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east  side,  and  I  therefore  immediately  Bet  100  men  to  dig  tlirongli  the 
gruund  lying  in  front  of  it  in  that  direction.  I  found  the  street  covered 
to  a  height  of  from  7  to  10  ft.  with  yellow,  red,  or  black  wood-aeheB, 
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mixed  with  thoronghly -burnt  and  often  partly-vitrified  fragments  of  bricks 
and  stones.  Above  this  thick  layer  of  debris  I  came  npon  the  rains  of 
a  large  building  composed  of  stones  cemented  with  earth,  of  which  I  only 
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broke  away   as   mncb   ae   was   necessary   to  clear   the  street    with   its 
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parapets,"'     Proceeding  thus  in  a  north-eaeterly  direction,  I  brought  to 

light  two  large  gateways,  standing  20  ft.  apart,  and  in  each  of  them  a 

long  copper  bolt,  which  bad  no  doubt  served  to  fasten 

^°'  "■  tbe  wooden  wings  of  the  gates,  and  of  which  I  give 

drawings.     Tbe   first   gateway  is   12|  ft.  wide,  and  is 

formed  by  two  projections  of  the  side-wall,  one  of  which 

""  "'      stands  out  to  a  distance  of  2^  ft.,  the  other  to  a  distance 

I  of  2J  ft. ;  both  are  3^  ft.  high  and  3^  ft.  broad.  The 
pavement  of  large  flags  ends  at  tbe  first  gate,  whence  to 
the  second  gate — for  a  distance  of  20  ft.— the  street  is 
very  roughly  paved  with  large  unhewn  stones,'  The 
pavement  has  probably  become  uneven  through  the  fall 
of  the  walls  of  the  great  tower,  which  must  once  have 
crowned  the  Gates,  and  of  whose  existence  the  masses 
of  calcined  rubbish,  from  7  to  10  ft.  deep,  which  covered 
the  passage,  furnish  the  most  evident  proofs.  It  is  clear 
that  wood  entered  largely  into  the  construction  of  these 
walls,  not  only  from  the  large  masses  of  wood-ashes,  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  the  large  red  flags  of  the  street, 
though  they  looked  fresh  and  solid  when  first  brought 
"boi '"' to  *  d  *^^'  to  light,  speedily  crumbled  away  when  exposed  to  the 
intwiiiiiidietMD.ii)  air  ;  a  circumstance  which  can  only  be  explained  by  tbe 
ottbem^aiQuJ.       intense  heat  to  which  they  had  been  subjected. 

Like  the  first  gate,  tbe  second  gate  is  also  formed  by 
two  projections  in  the  wall,  which  are  2  ft.  high,  more  than  3  ft.  broad, 
and  project  about  24  ft. 

I  cleared  the  street  as  far  as  5  ft.  to  the  north  east  of  the  second 
gate,  but  did  not  venture  to  proceed  further,  as  this  could  not  have 
been  done  without  breaking  down  more  of  the  walls  of  the  large  house 
erected  upon  tbe  debria  with  which  it  is  covered  to  tbe  depth  of  from 
7  to  10  ft.  This  house  is,  of  course,  of  later  date  than  the  double  gate  ; 
but  still  I  considered  it  of  great  interest  to  archeeology,  the  more  so  as 
it  covered  the  ruins  of  extensive  and  more  ancient  buildings  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  gate.  These  latter  are  on  a  level  with  the  double  gate, 
and,  as  that  to  the  north-west  seems  to  be  the  largest  building  of  the 
burnt  city,  the  third  in  succession  from  the  virgin  soil,  I  believed  it  to  be 
the  mansion  of  the  last  chief  or  king  of  the  town.  The  correctness  of 
this  opinion  appears  to  be  corroborated  by  the  large  number  of  treasures 
I  subsequently  discovered  in  or  close  to  it.  The  more  recent  bouse  had 
been  erected  when  the  ruins  of  the  more  ancient  houses  were  completely 
covered  with  ashes  and  burnt  debris,  as  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  tbe 
more  recent  walls  run  in  all  directions  above  tbe  more  ancient  ones,  never 
standing  directly  upon  them,  and  frequently  separated  from  them  by  a 
layer  of  calcined  rubbish,  from  7  to  10  ft.  deep.  The  ruined  walls  of  tbe 
lower  as  well  as  of  tbe  upper  houses  are  built  of  stones  joined  together 
with  earth:  hut  the  walls  of  the  lower  houses  are  much  thicker  and  more 
solidly  built  than   those  of  the  upper  one.     It  is  plain  that  the  more 

>•  See  No.  10.  <  Sm  No.  10  nDd  No.  1.1,  and  the  plnce  marked  d  oo  PliD  I.  (ptTnj). 
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recent  hoase  was  not  built  till  the  street  was  covered  np,  to  a  depth  of 
from  7  to  10  ft.,  by  the  ruins  and  debris  of  the  fallen  buildings. 

From  these  and  other  considerations,  I  wished  to  preserve  as  much 
as  possible  of  both  the  ancient  and  the  more  recent  buildings,  the  more 
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80  as  I  feared  my  statements  in  regard  to  them  might  be  disbelieved. 
Consequently,  after  clearing  the  double  gate,  I  left  the  mins  of  both 
buildings  in  sitUy  and  removed  the  debris  from  those  chambers  only 
of  the  ancient  houses  which  could  be  excavated  without  injury  to  the 
building  above  them.  I  found  in  them  a  vast  quantity  of  pottery  of  the 
most  interesting  character,  which  will  be  made  known  to  the  reader  in 
the  proper  place. 

The  great  cold  did  not  last  long,  and  we  had  afterwards  splendid 
weather.  The  nights  however  were  cold  up  to  the  middle  of  March,  and 
the  thermometer  frequently  fell  to  the  freezing-point  towards  morning, 
whereas  during  the  day  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  already  beginning  to  be 
troublesome,  the  thermometer  often  showing  18^  Reaumur  (72^°  Fahren- 
heit) in  the  shade  at  mid-day.  From  about  the  1st  of  March  we  heard 
the  perpetual  croaking  of  millions  of  frogs  in  the  surrounding  marshes, 
and  in  the  second  week  of  March  the  storks  returned.  One  of  the  many 
discomforts  of  our  life  in  the  wilderness  we  inhabited  was  the  hideous 
shrieking  of  innumerable  owls,  which  built  their  nests  in  the  holes  of 
my  trenches ;  their  shrieks  had  a  weird  and  horrible  sound,  and  were 
especially  intolerable  at  night. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  May  1873,  I  had  believed  that  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik,  where  I  was  excavating,  marked  the  site  of  the  Trojan 
citadel  only ;  and  it  certainly  is  the  fact  that  Hissarlik  was  the  Acropolis 
of  Novum  Ilium.'  I  therefore  imagined  that  Troy  was  larger  than  the 
latter  town,  or  at  least  as  large;  but  I  thought  it  important  to  dis- 
cover the  precise  limits  of  the  Homeric  city,  and  accordingly  I  sank 
twenty  shafts  as  far  down  as  the  rock,  on  the  west,  south-west,  south- 
south-east,  and  east  of  Hissarlik,  directly  at  its  foot  or  at  some  distance 
from  it,  on  the  plateau  of  the  Ilium  of  the  Greek  colony.  As  I  found 
in  these  shafts  no  trace  of  fragments  either  of  pre-historic  pottery  or  of 
pre-hietoric  house-walls,  and  nothing  but  fragments  of  Hellenic  pottery 
and  Hellenic  house- walls ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  has  a 
very  steep  slope  towards  the  north,  the  north-east,  and  the  north-west, 
facing  the  Hellespont,  and  is  also  very  steep  on  the  west  side  towards 
the  Plain,  the  city  could  not  possibly  have  extended  in  any  one  of  these 
directions  beyond  the  hill  itself.  It  therefore  appears  certain  that  the 
ancient  city  cannot  have  extended  on  any  side  beyond  the  primeval 
plateau  of  Hissarlik,  the  circumference  of  which  is  indicated  on  the 
south  and  south-west  by  the  Great  Tower  and  the  double  gJte ;  and  on 
the  north-west,  north  east,  and  east,  by  the  great  boundary  wall. 

The  shafts  which  I  sank  beyond  the  hill  are  all  indicated  by  letters, 
A  to  u,  on  the  Plan  of  the  Hellenic  Ilium,  on  which  it  is  also  stated  at 
what  precise  depth  in  each  of  them  the  rock  was  struck ;  and  of  the  seven 
deepest  shafts  sections  are  given.  I  therefore  call  particular  attention 
to  this  Plan.^  I  also  call  particular  attention  to  the  tombs  which  I 
came  upon  in  the  shafts  which  are  marked  d,  o,  and  r  on  the  Plan  of 


'  I    reluctantly    give    the    later   Iliam    the       for  perhaps  1400   years.    All  classical  writers 
i^ithet  Novum,  because  the  city  existed  for  at       (except  Strabo)  call  it  simply  Ilium, 
least  1000  years,  and  its  site  has  beeu  a  desert  *  See  Plau  11.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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NoTum  Ilium.  Each  of  these  three  tombs  was  cut  out  of  the  rock  and 
covered  with  flat  slabs:  each  contained  a  corpse;  but  the  corpses  were 
all  so  much  damaged,  that  the  skulls  crumbled  to  dust  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  The  tombs  evidently  belonged  to  persons  of  small  means 
and  of  a  late  date,  since  what  little  pottery  was  found  in  them  was  of 
a  very  inferior  description  and  evidently  of  the  Boman  period.  But  the 
fact  that  in  three  out  of  the  twenty  shafts,  which  I  sank  at  random 
on  the  site  of  Novum  Ilium,  tombs  were  discovered,  seems  to  denote 
with  great  probability  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  buried  their  dead, 
or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  them,  within  the  precincts  of  the  town. 
Cremation  however  was  also  in  use  with  them,  since  in  the  first  trench 
I  opened,  in  April  1870, 1  struck  upon  an  urn  of  the  Boman  period,  filled 
with  ashes  of  animal  matter  intermixed  with  remnants  of  calcined  bones, 
which  are  evidently  those  of  a  human  body.  I  did  not  find  any  other 
burnt  bodies  in  the  strata  of  Novum  Ilium,  but  it  must  be  Remembered 
that  I  only  excavated  in  Hissarlik,  which  does  not  cover  a  twenty-fifth 
part  of  the  later  city.*  Hissarlik  moreover  was  the  Acropolis  of  Novum 
Ilium  and  contained  the  principal  temples,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is 
likely  that  it  was  considered  sacred  ground,  in  which  no  burials  were 
allowed.  Hence  it  is  very  probable  that,  if  systematic  excavations  were 
made  in  the  lower  city,  many  sepulchres  and  funeral  urns  would  be  found. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik  seem  gene- 
rally to  have  burnt  the  dead,  as  I  found  in  1872  two  tripod-urns  with 
<mlcined  human  remains  on  the  virgin  soil  in  the  first  city;  and  in 
1871,  1872,  and  1873,  a  vast  number  of  large  funeral  urns,  contain- 
ing human  ashes,  in  the  third  and  fourth  cities.  I  found  no  bones 
however  except  a  single  tooth,  and  on  one  occasion  among  the  ashes  a 
human  skull,  which  is  well  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which  is  missing:  as  I  found  a  brooch  of  bronze  along  with  it, 
I  suppose  it  may  have  belonged  to  a  woman.  I  am  also  indebted  to 
Prof.  Virchow  for  drawings  of  this  skull,  which  will  be  given,  together 
with  his  dissertation  on  it  and  the  other  skulls,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Third,  the  burnt  City. 

It  is  true  that  nearly  all  the  pottery  found  in  the  pre-historic  ruins 
of  Hissarlik  is  broken,  and  that  there  ici^  hardly  one  large  vessel  out 
of  twenty  which  is  not  in  fragments;  nay,  in  the  first  two  cities  the 
pottery  has  all  been  shattered  by  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  stones 
with  which  the  second  city  was  built.  But  still,  even  if  all  the  funeral 
urns  with  human  ashes  ever  deposited  in  Hissarlik  had  been  well 
preserved,  yet,  judging  from  the  fragments  of  them— in  spite  of  the 
abundance  of  these  fragments — I  can  hardly  think  that  I  could  have 
found  even  a  thousand  entire  urns.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 
inhabitants  pf  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik  buried  only  a 
small  part  of  their  funeral  urns  in  the  city  itself,  and  that  we  must 
look  for  their  principal  necropolis  elsewhere. 

Whilst  these  important  excavations  were  going  on,  I  neglected  the 
kenches  on  the  north  side,  and  only  worked  there  when  I  had  workmen  to 


*  See  Plan  II.  (of  the  Hellenic  Ilium). 
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spare.  But  I  bronghi  to  light  here  the  prolongation  of  the  great  wall 
which  I  agree  with  Prof.  Sayce  in  attributing  to  the  second  stone  city.^ 

Wishing  to  investigate  the  fortifications  on  the  west  and  north-west 
sides  of  the  ancient  city,  in  the  beginning  of  May  1873  I  also  com- 
menced making  a  trench,  33  ft.  broad  and  141  ft.  long,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  hill,  at  the  very  point  where  I  had  made  the  first 
trench  in  April  1870.®  I  broke  first  through  an  Hellenic  circuit-wall, 
probably  that  which,  according  to  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Alexander, 
was  built  by  Lysimachus,  and  found  it  to  be  13  ft.  high  and  10  ft. 
thick,  and  to  consist  of  large  hewn  blocks  of  limestone.  Afterwards  I 
broke  through  an  older  wall,  8|  ft.  high  and  6  ft.  thick,  composed  of 
large  blocks  cemented  with  earth.  This  second  wall  is  attached  to  the 
large  wall  which  I  brought  to  light  in  April  1870,  and  the  two  form 
two  sides  of  a  quadrangular  Hellenic  tower,^  a  third  wall  of  which  I 
had  to  break  through  later  on. 

This  part  of  the  hill  was  evidently  much  lower  in  ancient  times,  as 
seems  to  be  proved  not  only  by  the  wall  of  Lysimachus,  which  must  at  one 
time  have  risen  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  surface  of  the  hill, 
whereas  it  is  now  covered  by  16^  ft.  of  rubbish,  but  also  by  the  remains 
of  the  Hellenic  period,  which  are  here  found  to  a  great  depth.  It  appears, 
in  fjtct,  as  if  the  rubbish  and  debris  of  habitations  had  been  thrown  down 
on  this  side  for  centuries,  in  order  to  increase  the  height  of  the  place. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  excavations  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  hill, 
I  cut  a  deep  trench  from  the  west  side  also,®  in  which,  unfortunately, 
I  struck  obliquely  the  circuit-wall  of  Lysimachus,  here  13  ft.  high  and 
10  ft.  thick,  and  was  consequently  compelled  to  remove  a  double  quantity 
of  stones  to  force  a  way  through  it.  But  I  again  came  upon  the  ruins  of 
large  buildings  of  the  Hellenic  and  pre-Hellenic  periods,  so  that  this 
excavation  could  only  proceed  slowly.  Here  at  a  distance  of  69  ft.  from 
the  declivity  of  the  hill,  at  a  depth  of  20  ft.,  I  struck  an  ancient  enclo- 
sure-wall, 5  ft.  high,  with  a  projecting  battlement,  which,  on  account  of 
its  comparatively  modern  structure  and  small  height,  must  belong  to  a 
post-Trojan  period.  Behind  it  I  found  a  level  place,  paved  partly  with 
large  flags  of  stone,  partly  with  stones  more  or  less  hewn;  and  after 
this  a  wall  of  fortification,  20  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  thick,  built  of  large  stones 
and  earth,  which  ran  below  my  wooden  house,  but  6^  ft.  above  the  Trojan 
circuit-wall,  which  starts  from  the  Gate.* 

While  following  up  this  circuit- wall,  and  bringing  more  and  more  of 
it  to  light,  close  to  the  ancient  building  and  jiorth-west  of  the  Gate,  I 
struck  upon  a  large  copper  article  of  the  most  remarkable  form,  which 
attracted  my  attention  all  the  more,  as  I  thought  I  saw  gold  behind  it.*® 
On  the  top  of  it  was  a  layer  of  red  and  calcined  ruins,  from  4 J  to  5i  ft. 
thick,  as  hard  as  stone,  and  above  this  again  the  above-mentioned  wall  of 

*  See  the  Sectionnl  Plan  III.  X,  v.  *  See  on   the   Plan  I.  (of  Troy)  the  trench 

•  This  trench  is  just  in  front  of  the  reader  in       marked  R  to  the  west  of  the  gate, 

the  Tiew  No.  10,  p.  35;  it  is  also  represented  *  See  this  Trojan  wall,  marked  6^  to  the  north- 
on  the  Sectional  Plan  No.  IV.,  z',  West,  and  on  west  of  the  gate  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy), 
the  Plan  I.  (of  Troy)  under  the  letter  z'.  "  The  precise  spot  of  this  important  discoyexj 

'  See  No.  10  (p.  35)  in  the  trench  below  the  is  marked  A  on  Plan  I.  (  of  Troy), 
standing  man. 
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fortification  (5  ft.  broad  and  20  ft.  high),  built  of  large  stones  and  earth, 
which  must  have  been  erected  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  In 
order  to  secure  the  treasure  from  my  workmen  and  save  it  for  archae- 
ology, it  was  necessary  to  lose  no  time ;  so,  although  it  was  not  yet  the 
hour  for  breakfast,  I  immediately  had  paidos  called.  This  is  a  word  of 
uncertain  derivation,  which  has  passed  over  into  Turkish^  and  is  here 
employed  in  place  of  avdirava-iK,  or  time  for  rest.  "While  the  men  were 
eating  and  resting,  I  cut  out  the  Treasure  with  a  large  knife.  This 
required  great  exertion  and  involved  great  risk,  since  the  wall  of  fortifica- 
tion, beneath  which  I  had  to  dig,  threatened  every  moment  to  fall  down 
upon  me.  But  the  sight  of  so  many  objects,  every  one  of  which  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  archaeology,  made  me  reckless,  and  I  never  thought 
of  any  danger.  It  would,  however,  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have 
removed  the  treasure  without  the  help  of  my  dear  wife,  who  stood  at 
my  side,  ready  to  pack  the  things  I  cut  out  in  her  shawl,  and  to  carry 
them  away.  All  the  different  articles  of  which  this  Treasure  was  com- 
posed will  be  described  at  the  proper  place  in  the  precise  order  in  which 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  ruins.  I  here  only  give  a  general  view  of  the 
whole  (No.  14). 

As  I  found  all  these  articles  together,  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular 
mass,  or  packed  into  one  another,  it  seems  certain  that  they  were  placed 
on  the  city  wall  in  a  wooden  chest.  This  supposition  seems  to  be  corro- 
borated by  the  fact  that  close  by  the  side  of  these  articles  I  found  a 
copper  key.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  some  one  packed  the  treasure  in 
the  chest,  and  carried  it  off,  without  having  had  time  to  pull  out  the  key ; 
when  he  reached  the  wall,  however,  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  or  the  fire, 
overtook  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  chest,  which  was  imme- 
diately covered,  to  a  height  of  5  ft.,  with  the  ashes  and  stones  of  the 
adjoining  house." 

Perhaps  the  articles  found  a  few  days  previously  in  a  room  of  the 
chiefs  house,  close  to  the  place  where  the  Treasure  was  discovered, 
belonged  to  this  unfortunate  person.  These  articles  consisted  of  a  helmet 
and,  a  silver  vase,  with  a  cup  of  electrum,  which  will  be  described  in  the 
chapter  on  this  Third  City. 

On  the  thick  layer  of  debris  which  covered  the  Treasure,  the  builders 
of  the  new  city  erected  a  fortification-wall  already  mentioned,  composed 
of  large  hewn  and  unhewn  stones  and  earth.  This  wall  extended  to 
within  3  J  ft.  of  the  surface  of  the  hill. 

That  the  Treasure  was  packed  together  at  a  moment  of  supreme 
peril  appears  to  be  proved,  among  other  things,  by  the  contents  of  the 
largest  silver  vase,  consisting  of  nearly  9000  objects  of  gold,  which  will 
be  described  in  the  subsequent  pages.  The  person  who  endeavoured  to 
save  the  Treasure  had,  fortunately,  the  presence  of  mind  to  place  the 
silver  vase,  with  the  valuable  articles  inside  it,  upright  in  the  chest,  so 
that  nothing  could  fall  out,  and  everything  has  been  preserved  uninjured.^ 

"  Bui  as  in  1878  mod  1879  I  found,  at  a  dis-  storey  of  the  town-chiefs  house,  I  now  rather 

tance  of  but  a  few  yards  from  the  spot  where  think  that  the  same  may  hare  been  the   case 

this  treasure  was  discovered,  four  more  treasures,  with  the  large  treasure, 
which  must  evidently  have  fallen  from  an  upper 


/ 
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Hoping  to  God  more  treasures  here,  I  pnlled  down  the  upper  wall, 
aitd  I  also  broke  away  the  enotmons  block  of  debris  which  separated  my 
western  and  north-western  trenches'  from  the  great  massive  walls  which 
I  naed  to  call    the  "  Tower."    Bnt  to  do  this  I  bad  to  pall  down  the 


Ho.  II.  'JeDcnincwofihrTmuDTi'.  (Ilqitti.  lift.')  a. 
Etr-rlng^  and  iniill  J-welii.    r.  Silver  "Tilniu  ' 
cnrloaa  [Mate  or  Cvpprr.    t.  Wetpmii  und  Helmet-cnau  ol  Copper  or  ftrunw.    /.  Cvpper  VtaeL     f.  Copper 
Cwil*™,    A.  Coppr Shield. 

larger   of   my  wooden  bouses,  and   to  bridge  over  the  Qates,  bo  as   to 
facilitate  the   removal  of  the  debris.      I  found   there   many  interesting 

■  ScePlnnl.  (ofTro]-);fi1»<>ti  Nns.  9  nnd  tu  the  llwk  in  front,  iiDd  on  Ho.  13  an  the  left  tid«. 
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antiquities ;  more  especially  three  silver  dishes  (<^mX^tt),  1  ft.  9  in.  helow 
the  place  where  the  Treasure  was  discovered :  two  of  them  were  broken  in 
pieces  by  the  labourer's  pickaxe ,  the  third  is  entire  That  the  Treasure 
itself  escaped  injury  from  the  pickaxes,  was  due  to  the  large  copper  vessel, 
which  projected  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  cut  everything  out  of  the 
hard  debrin  with  a  knife. 

I  now  perceived  that  the  trench  which  I  had  made  m  April  1870 
had  exactly  stmck  the  right  point  for  excavating,^  and  that,  if  I  had 
only  continued  it,  I  should,  in  a  few  weeks,  have  uncovered  the  most 
remarkable  buildings  in  Troy ;  whereas,  by  abandoning  it,  I  had  to  make 
colossal  excavations  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  through 
the  entire  hill,  in  order  to  find  them. 

We  discontinued  the  excavations  on  the  17th  of  June,  1873. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  the  Turkish  authorities  of  Eoum 
Ealeh  seized  many  gold  ornaments  which  two  of  my  workmen  had 
found  in  three  different  places  in  the  preceding  March,  whilst  working 
for  me  in  the  trenches  of  Hissarlik,  at  a  depth  of  nearly  30  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  hill.  Most  of  these  jewels  were  contained  in  a  vase  with 
an  owl's  head.  Unfortunately  one  of  the  workmen  had  got  his  part  of  the 
booty  melted  down  by  a  goldsmith  at  Ken  Kioi,  and  made  into  orna- 
ments after  the  present  Turkish  fashion.  All  these  gold  ornaments,  both 
genuine  and  re-made,  are  now  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constantinople. 
The  genuine  ones  will  be  represented  and  explained  in  the  subsequent 
pages ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  nearly  all  of  the  same  type  as 
those  contained  in  the  great  treasure  discovered  by  me,  though  similar 
types  had  never  before  been  found  elsewhere. 

In  the  beginning  of  1874,  Mr.  F.  A.  Brockhaus  of  Leipzig  published, 
in  German,  an  account  of  my  excavations  and  discoveries  at  Troy,  under 
the  title  of  Troianische  Alterthiimer,  of  which  a  translation  in  French  by 
Mr.  Alexander  K.  Rangab6,  Ambassador  of  Greece  at  Berlin,  appeaored 
simultaneously.  Both  editions  were  accompanied  by  an  Atlas  containing 
218  photographs,  representing  nearly  4000  of  the  objects  discovered  in 
the  excavations,  together  with  a  minute  description  of  each  of  them.  The 
English  translation  of  the  same  work,  made  by  Miss  Dora  Schmitz  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  was  published  by  Mr.  John  Murray  of  London, 
in  November  1874,  under  the  title  of  Troy  and  its  Bemains. 

§  VI.    Intebval  in  the  Work  at  Troy  :  Excavations  at  Mycenae  : 

1874-1877. 
Having  obtained  from  the  Greek  Government  permission  to  excavate 
at  Mycenae,  I  began  operations  there  in  February  1874,  by  sinking  thirty- 
four  shafts  in  its  Acropolis ;  and  I  had  just  discovered  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Boyal  Sepulchres  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  when  I  was  interrupted 


n 


'  See  No.  10,  p.  35,  the  trench  just  in  front,  below  the  standing  man.    The  same  trench  is 

marked  z'  on  Plan  I. 
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in  my  explorations  by  the  legal  proceedings  instituted  against  me  at 
Athens  by  the  Turkish  Government,  which  claimed  one-half  of  my  collec- 
tion of  Trojan  antiquities.  The  lawsuit  lasted  for  a  year,  when  the  Court 
decided  that  I  should  pay  the  Turkish  Government  an  indemnity  of  £400 
in  settlement  of  their  claims.  But  instead  of  £400  I  sent,  in  April  1875, 
£2000  to  the  Turkish  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Imperial  Museum,  expressing  my  great  desire  always  to  remain  on 
friendly  terms  with  them,  and  explaining  to  them  that  they  stood  as  much 
in  need  of  a  man  like  myself  as  I  stood  in  need  of  them.  My  donation 
was  so  kindly  received  by  H.  H.  Safvet  Pasha,  then  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  that  I  was  emboldened  to  go  to  Constantinople  at  the  end  of 
December  1875,  to  solicit  a  new  firman  for  the  exploration  of  Troy.  By 
the  powerful  assistance  of  my  honoured  friends,  H.  E.  the  United  States 
Minister  Besident  Mr.  Maynard,  H.  E.  the  Italian  Ambassador  Count 
Corti,  H.  H.  Safvet  Pasha,  and  particularly  by  the  unremitting  zeal  and 
undaunted  energy  of  H.  E.  the  Great  Logothete  Aristarches  Bey,  I  was 
on  the  point  of  obtaining  my  firman,  when  my  request  was  suddenly 
rejected  by  the  Council  of  State. 

But  H.  E.  the  Great  Logothete  Aristarches  Bey  having  introduced 
me  to  H.  E.  the  late  Kashid  Pasha,^  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
a  man  of  high  culture,  who  had  been  for  five  years  Governor  of  Syria, 
I  had  no  .difficulty  in  inspiring  him  with  a  warm  enthusiasm  for  Troy 
and  its  remains,  so  that  he  went  himself  to  H.  H.  the  Grand  Yizier, 
Mahmoud-Nedim  Pasha,  spoke  warmly  in  my  favour,  and  obtained  from 
him  an  order  that  the  firman  should  be  given  me  without  delay.  I 
received  my  firman  accordingly  at  the  end  of  April  1876,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  Dardanelles  to  continue  my  excavations.  But  I  there 
found  the  Governor-General,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  totally  averse  to  the 
continuation  of  the  works,  probably  because  ever  since  I  had  stopped 
them,  in  June  1873,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  himself  giving  a  sort 
of  firman  to  the  numerous  travellers  who  came  to  see  my  excavations, 
and  this  of  course  would  have  ceased  had  I  resumed  my  operations. 
Haying  kept  me  therefore  for  nearly  two  months  at  the  Dardanelles,  under 
the  pretence  that  he  had  not  yet  received  the  confirmation  of  my  firman, 
he  at  last  allowed  me  to  recommence  the  excavations,  but  gave  me  as 
guardian  a  certain  Izzet  Efiendi,*  whose  sole  office  it  was  to  throw 
obstacles  in  my  way.  Seeing  the  utter  impossibility  of  going  on,  I 
returned  to  Athens,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times  (published  24th  of 
July,  1876),  in  which  I  denounced  Ibrahim  Pasha's  conduct  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  civilized  world.  The  article  having  been  reproduced  by 
the  Constantinople  papers,  he  was  transferred  in  October  1876  to  another 
Vilayet. 

I  could  then  have  recommenced  the  excavations  at  Troy ;  but  at  the 
end  of  July  I  had  begun  to  excavate  again  at  Mycenae,  and  could  not 
give  up  my  work  there  until  I  had  thoroughly  explored  all  the  royal 


'  Raihid  Pasha  was  murdered  in  June,  1876.        account  of  gross  embezzlement  of  goyemmeat 
*  This  Izzet  Effendi  has  lately  been  exiled  on      monies. 
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tombs.  The  really  wonderful  success  which  attended  my  excavations, 
the  immense  and  marvellous  treasures  with  which  I  enriched  the  Greek 
nation,  are  well  known ;  for  all  ages  to  come  travellers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  will  flock  to  the  Greek  capital  to  see  here  in  the  Mycenae 
Museum  the  result  of  my  disinterested  labours.  The  publication  of  my 
work  on  Mycenae  in  English  and  German  occupied  the  whole  of  1877 ; 
the  French  edition  kept  me  busy  until  the  summer  of  1878,  and  it 
was  only  in  July  of  that  year  that  I  was  able  to  think  of  continuing 
the  excavations  at  Troy.  But  my  flrman  of  April  1876  having  been 
given  for  two  years  only,  it  had  now  expired,  and  a  new  firman  had  to 
b6  procured ;  many  firesh  diflSculties,  too,  had  arisen  which  I  could 
never  have  overcome  without  the  aid  of  my  honoured  friend  Sir  Austen 
Henry  Layard,  Ambassador  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  at  Constantinople, 
who  smoothed  away  all  my  difficulties  with  the  Turkish  Government, 
obtained  for  me  a  more  liberal  firman  than  that  which  I  had  had  before, 
and  always  cheerfully  lent  me  his  powerful  assistance  whenever  I  applied 
for  it,  which  sometimes  happened  as  often  as  twice  a  day  during  the 
progress  of  the  excavations.  I  therefore  fulfil  a  most  agreeable  duty 
in  now  thanking  his  Excellency  publicly  and  most  cordially  for  all  the 
services  he  has  rendered  me,  without  which  I  could  never  have  brought 
my  work  to  a  close.  But  my  new  firman  not  being  ready  till  September 
1878, 1  had  time  to  make  a  more  thorough  exploration  of  the  island  of 
Ithaca. 

§  VII.     Exploration  of  Ithaca  :  1878. 

I  regret  to  say  that  systematic  excavations  for  archaeological  purposes 
are  altogether  out  of  the  question  here.  I  began  my  researches  in  the 
valley  called  Polis,  which  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  has 
generally  been  considered  as  the  site  of  the  Homeric  capital  of  Ithaca : 
first,  on  account  of  its  name,  which  is  the  Greek  word  for  city ;  second,  on 
account  of  its  splendid  harbour,  at  a  distance  of  only  two  miles  from  a 
small  island  now  called  Mathitario,  which,  being  the  only  one  in  the  strait 
between  Ithaca  and  Cephalonia,  has  naturally  always  been  identified  with 
the  Homeric,  island  of  Asteris,  behind  which  the  suitors  of  Penelope  lay 
in  wait  for  Telemachus  on  his  return  from  Pylos  and  Sparta.**  As  a  fourth 
reason  for  the  identity  of  Polis  with  the  site  of  the  capital  of  Ithaca,  I 
may  mention  an  acropolis  which  a  traveller  fancies  he  can  perceive  on 
the  very  steep  rock,  at  a  height  of  about  400  ft.,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  port.  My  first  care  was  to  climb  up  to  it,  and  I  found  it  to  consist 
of  a  very  irregular  calcareous  rock,  which  had  evidently  never  been 
touched  by  the  hands  of  man,  and  can  most  certainly  never  have  served  as 
a  work  of  defence.  But  as  seen  from  below,  this  rock  has  the  shape  of  a 
fortress.  It  is  still  at  the  present  day  called  "  castron  "  here,  and  in  like 
manner  it  must  in  remote  antiquity  have  been  called  "  Polis,"  the  original 
meaning  of  this  word  having  been  "acropolis."    Thus  there  can  be  no 


»  Orf.  iv.  844-847 :  'Atrrtpls,  o6  fity^ri'  Xifiivti  8*   tvi  vaiKoxoi 
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doubt  that  the  name  of  this  valley  is  derived — not,  as  has  hitherto  been 
thought,  from  a  real  city,  but  merely  from  an  imaginary  fortress. 

Besides,  this  valley  is  the  most  fertile  spot  in  Ithaca,  and  it  can 
therefore  never  have  been  used  for  the  site  of  a  city;  in  fact,  no  case 
has  ever  occurred  in  Greece  where  a  city  was  built  on  fertile  land,  and 
least  of  all  can  such  have  been  the  case  on  the  rocky  island  of  Ithaca, 
where  arable  land  is  so  exceedingly  rare  and  precious.  If,  therefore, 
there  had  been  a  city  at  Polis,  it  could  only  have  been  built  on  the 
surrounding  rocky  heights,  the  pointed  or  abrupt  and  always  irregular 
shape  of  which  precludes  the  idea  that  they  can  have  ever  been  inhabited 
by  men.  Colonel  Leake  *  mentions  an  old  ruin  on  the  south  side  of  the 
port ;  it  still  exists,  but  is  nothing  else  than  a  Christian  church  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

I  visited  and  carefully  measured  the  island  of  Mathitari6.  Its  length 
is  586  ft. ;  its  breadth  varies  between  108  ft.  and  176  ft.  On  account  of 
these  small  dimensions,  it  cannot  possibly  be  identified  with  the  Homeric 
Asteris,  which,  as  the  poet  says,  had  two  ports,  each  of  them  with  two 
entrances.  But  still  I  have  no  reason  to  question  that  the  sight  of 
Mathitario  may  have  given  to  Homer  the  idea  of  his  imaginary  Asteris. 
On  the  island  are  the  ruins  of  a  tower  and  three  buildings,  one  of  which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  school-house,  which  would  explain  the  name  Mathi- 
tari6.     The  ruins  can  hardly  be  more  than  a  couple  of  centuries  old. 

Though  for  all  these  reasons  I  was  perfectly  convinced  that  no  city 
can  ever  have  occupied  the  fertile  valley  of  Polis,  yet  I  thought  it  in  the 
interest  of  science  to  investigate  the  matter  by  actual  excavations.  With 
the  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  Mr.  N.  Metaxas  Zannis,  I  sunk 
many  shafts  there  ;  but  in  nearly  all  of  them  I  struck  the  natural  rock  at 
a  depth  of  10  to  13  ft.,  except  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  which  seems  to 
have  been  hollowed  out  to  a  great  depth  by  a  mountain  torrent.  Frag- 
ments of  rudely-made  black  or  white  Greek  pottery  and  pieces  of  tiles 
were  all  I  found.  There  were  only  a  few  fragments  of  archaic  pottery, 
for  which  I  could  claim  the  date  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  Tombs  are 
sometimes  found  on  the  neighbouring  heights,  but,  as  is  proved  by  the 
pottery  and  coins  contained  in  them,  they  are  of  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
century  B.C.  Of  the  same  period  are  also  the  antiquities  found  in  a 
cavern  to  the  right  of  the  port  of  Polis  :  for  an  inscription  found  there,  I 
can  with  certainty  claim  the  date  of  the  sixth  or  even  the  seventh  century 
B.c.^  Therefore,  the  supposition  that  Polis  is  the  site  of  the  Homeric 
capital  of  Ithaca  must  now  be  definitely  abandoned. 

I  afterwards  carefully  surveyed  the  remaining  northern  part  of  the 
island,  but  I  nowhere  found  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  except  in  the 
environs  of  the  small  building  of  cyclopean  masonry,  usually  called 
the  "  School  of  Homer,"  which  the  owner  of  the  property,  the  priest  Sp. 
Vret6,  has,  in  his  pious  zeal,  lately  converted  into  a  small  church.  But 
unfortunately  he  left  in  it  the  thick  layer  of  debris  it  contained,  which 
has  now  become  the  pavement  of  the  church.     Had  he  cleared  it  out  and 
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carefoUy  collected  the  potsherds,  we  might  probably  at  once  have  found 
in  these  the  key  to  the  date  of  the  bnilding.  He  refused  me  permission 
to  excavate  in  the  church,  but  allowed  me  to  do  so  in  the  adjoining 
fields,  where  a*  number  of  rock-hewn  house-foundations  and  remnants  of 
Cyclopean  walls  testified  to  the  existence  of,  an  ancient  settlement.  I  dug 
there  a  great  many  holes,  but  always  struck  the  native  rock  at  less  than 
3  ft.,  and  sometimes  even  at  a  depth  of  less  than  12  in. :  thus  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  town  existed  here  in  classical  times,  and  most  probably  it 
is  the  very  town  mentioned  by  Scylai,  Per.  34,  and  Ptolemy,  iii.  14.  13. 

I  proceeded  thence  to  Mount  Aetos,  situated  on  the  narrow  isthmus, 
hardly  one  mile  wide,  which  joins  Northern  and  Southern  Ithaca.  I 
believed  the  ancient  city  to  have  been  at  the  northern  foot  of  that 
mountain,  and  to  have  extended  all  over  the  small  ridge  which  crosses  the 
hollow  between  it  and  Mount  Merovuni  to  the  south  of  it.  But  I  dis- 
covered I  had  been  mistaken,  for  I  found  everywhere  the  purest  virgin 
soil,  except  on  the  very  crest  of  the  ridge,  where,  near  the  chapel  of  Hagios 
Georgios,  I  found  a  very  small  plain  with  an  accumulation  of  artificial 
soil  10  ft.  deep.  I  dug  there  two  long  trenches,  in  one  of  which  I  brought 
to  light  a  terrace-wall  7  ft.  high,  consisting  of  huge  polygonal  blocks 
.well  fitted  together;  to  compare  this  wall  to  the  modern  terrace- walls 
which  surround  it,  is  to  compare  a  giant's  work  to  a  work  of  dwarfs.  Of 
pottery  I  found  there  nothing  but  a  few  fragments  of  black  Greek  vases. 
Having  here  also  failed  in  my  researches,  I  most  carefully  explored 
Mount  Aetos,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  600  ft.  from  the  sea,  and  has  on 
its  artificially  but  rudely  levelled  summit  a  platform  of  triangular  form, 
with  two  large  cisterns  and  a  small  one,  and  remnants  of  six  or  seven 
small  Cyclopean  buildings,  which  were  either  separate  houses  or,  more 
probably,  chambers  of  the  large  cyclopean  mansion  which  is  said  to  have 
stood  there,  and  is  commonly  called  "the  Castle  of  Ulysses."  There 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  was  widened  by  Cimon,®  who  took  in  a  large  portion  of  its  north- 
eastern slope  and  filled  up  the  lower  space  with  stones  and  debris,  the 
level  summit  of  Mount  Aetos  was  extended  to  the  north  and  south- 
west by  a  huge  cyclopean  wall  still  existing,  the  space  between  the  top 
and  the  wall  being  filled  up  with  stones  and  debris.  Thus  the  summit 
formed  a  level  quadrangular  platform,  166  ft.  8  in.  long  by  127  ft.  4  in. 
broad,  so  that  there  was  on  the  summit  ample  room  for  a  large  mansion 
and  courtyard.  To  the  north  and  south  of  the  circuit-wall  are  towers 
of  cyclopean  masonry,  from  each  of  which  a  huge  wall  of  immense 
boulders  runs  down.  But  at  a  certain  distance  these  two  walls  begin 
to  form  a  curve,  and  ultimately  join  each  other.  Two  more  cyclopean 
walls  run  down  from  the  top — the  one  in  an  easterly,  the  other  in  a 
south-easterly  direction — and  join  the  curve  formed  by  the  two  first- 
named  walls.  Lastly,  I  have  to  mention  a  huge  circuit-wall  about  50  ft. 
below  the  upper  circuit-wall.  This  wall  has  fallen  on  the  west  side, 
but  is  in  a  marvellous  state  of  preservation  on   the  other  sides.     To 
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increase  the  strength  of  the  place,  the  foot  of  the  rock  has  been  cut 
away  so  as  to  form  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  20  ft.  high.  Three  gates 
can  be  recognized  in  the  walls.  * 

Between  all  these  cyclopean  walls  there  once  stood  a  city,  which 'may 
have  contained  2000  houses,  either  cut  out  in  the  rock  or  built  of  cyclo- 
pean masonry.  Of  190  of  these  houses  I  have  been  able  to  find  the  ruins 
more  or  less  well  preserved.  I  measured  twelve  of  them,  and  found  them 
between  21  ft.  and  63  ft.  long,  and  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  broad.  .  Thie  usual 
size  of  the  rudely-cut  stones  is  5  ft.  in  length,  4  ft.  8  in.  in  breadth,  and 
2  ft.  in  thickness.  The  size  of  these  stones  by  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
stones  in  the  cyclopean  houses  I  discovered  at  Mycenae  ai^d  Tiryns. 
Some  of  the  houses  consisted  of  only  one  room ;  others  had  four  or  even 
six  chambers.  From  below  not  one  of  the  houses  is  visible ;  and  as  the 
peasants  of  Ithaca  thought  them  to  be  mere  heaps  of  stones,  they  did  not 
point  them  out  to  foreigners,  who  might  ascend  Mount  Aetos  a  hundred 
times  without  noticing  any  one  of  them,  for  the  slopes  of  Aetos  ascend 
at  an  angle  of  35°,  and  they  are  thus  7^^  steeper  than  the  upper  cone  of 
Mount  Vesuvius.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly  difficult  and  fatiguing  to 
ascend  Mount  Aetos,  the  more  so  as  it  is  full  of  pointed  rocks,  and  over- 
grown with  thorny  underwood  and  thistles.  Besides,  the  path  by  which 
the  peasants  lead  strangers  to  the  top  does  not  pass  near  any  of  the 
better-preserved  cyclopean  houses ;  it  passes  only  a  few  foundations,  in 
which  even  the  best  archaeologist  might  fail  to  recognize  remnants  of 
houses  unless  he  had  seen  the  better-preserved  buildings.  For  all  these 
reasons  even  Colonel  Leake  only  saw  "some  terrace  walls  and  some 
foundations  of  buildings  on  the  side  of  Aetos ;"  and  from  this  remark  of 
his  no  one  could  have  expected  to  find  here  the  ruins,  more  or  less  well 
preserved,  of  190  houses  of  Ithaca's  most  ancient  capital,  which  had, 
however,  long  before  Colonel  Leake,  been  identified  by  William  Gell.® 
This  cyclopean  capital  is  unique  in  the  world,  and  every  admirer  of 
Homer  ought  to  come  out  to  see  it.  Visitors^ought  to  take  as  their  guide 
the  peasant  Nicolaos  Psarros,  whom  I  have  repeatedly  shown  over  the 
ancient  city.  He  lives  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetos,  close  to  the  chapel 
of  Hagios  Georgios. 

For  two  weeks  I  excavated  with  thirty  workmen  in  those  cyclopean 
buildings :  but  fragments  of  pottery,  which  has  no  resemblance  to  any  of 
the  Mycenean  pottery,  but  is  much  like  that  from  the  two  most  ancient 
cities  at  Troy ;  fragments  of  most  curious  tiles  with  impressed  ornaments ; 
also  two  with  a  sort  of  written  characters  for  which  I  cannot  claim  a  high 
antiquity;  further,  the  fragments  of  a  very  ancient  and  most  curious 
handmill — these  were  the  only  results  of  all  my  labour.  But  I  must 
wonder  that  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  even  thus  much,  because  on 
account  of  the  steep  slope  no  accumulation  of  debi'is  was  possible  here, 
and  the  heavy  winter  rains  have  for  ages  swept  all  remnants  of  ancient 
industry  into  the  sea.  The  heat  on  Mount  Aetos  is  overwhelming,  on 
account  of  the  rocks  and  stones,  which  get  hot  in  the  sun. 
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I  need  hardly  say  that  the  drawing  w.hich  Sir  W.  Gell  gives  in  his 
Ithaca  of  the  Palace  of  Ulysses  is  altogether  imaginary. 

I  also  commenced  excavating  the  stalactite  grotto  near  the  little  port 
of  Dexia,  which  is  generally  identified  with  the  port  of  Phorkys,  where 
Ulysses  was  landed  by  the  Phaeacians,  the  grotto  being  rightly  con- 
sidered to  be  identical  with  the  Homeric  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  in 
which  Ulysses,  assisted  by  Athene,  hid  his  treasures.  But  having  opened 
a  trench  just  before  the  little  altar,  down  to  the  rock,  without  even 
finding  a  potsherd,  I  abandoned  this  ungrateful  excavation.  The  grotto 
is  very  spacious,  and  it  exactly  answers  the  description  of  Homer,  who 
says  "  that  it  has  two  entrances,  one  on  its  north  side  for  men,  and 
one  on  its  south  side  for  the  immortal  gods,  for  no  man  can  enter  by  the 
divine  door."^''  All  this  is  true;  but  by  the  entrance  for  the  gods  he 
means  the  artificially  cut  hole  in  the  vault  of  the  grotto,  which  must 
have  served  as  a  chimney  to  carry  off  the  smoke  of  the  sacrificial  fires. 
From  this  chimney  to  the  bottom  of  the  grotto  the  depth  is  56  ft.,  and, 
of  course,  no  man  can  enter  by  this  way.  But  for  ages  the  proprietors 
of  the  field  seem  to  have  utilized  this  chimney  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
stones  which  abound  here,  for  the  grotto  is  filled  with  small  stones  to 
the  depth  of  5  or  6  ft.  From  the  vault  of  the  grotto  hang  innumerable 
stalactites,  which  gave  to  Homer  the  idea  of  the  stone  urns  and  amphorse, 
and  the  stone  frames  and  looms  on  which  the  Nymphs  wove  purple- 
coloured  mantles  and  veils.^  I  most  carefully  explored  the  whole  southern 
portion  of  Ithaca.  The  town  of  Vathy,  the  present  capital  of  Ithaca,  is 
not  yet  a  hundred  years  old,  and  the  complete  absence  of  ancient  potsherds 
on  the  flat  soil  seems  to  prove  that  there  was  no  city  or  village  on  the  site 
in  ancient  times.  Before  Vathy  was  founded,  the  city  was  on  a  rocky 
height  about  one  mile  further  south.  On  the  site  of  the  old  town  I  found 
but  a  very  small  accumulation  of  debris,  and  no  trace  of  ancient  pottery. 

Near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  about  4i^  miles  from 
Vathy,  are  a  number  of  rooms  like  stables,  averaging  25  ft.  in  length 
and  10  ft.  in  breadth,  partly  rock-cut,  partly  formed  by  cyclopean  walls 
of  very  huge  rudely-wrought  stones,  which  must  have  given  to  Homer 
the  idea  for  the  twelve  pig-sties  built  by  the  divine  swineherd  Eumaeus.^ 
To  the  east  of  these  stables,  and  just  in  front  of  them,  thousands  of  very 
common  but  most  ancient  potsherds  indicate  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
rustic  habitation,  which  Homer  appears  to  have  described  to  us  as  the 
house  and  station  of  Eumaeus.^    This  is  the  more  probable,  as  at  a  very 


> 


*•  See  Od.  xiil  109-112.    The  whole  passage 
(102-112)  is: 

axrrip  M  Kparht  \ifi4vos  raw^i/XKos  Aafty, 
47X<^«  y  otVr^j  (anpov  Miparov  ^tpottHh, 
'php  Jivfi^tdmv  dX  Ni}t<i8cs  KoXiovrai. 
ip  8i  KpiiiTripis  r<  ica}  hfi^i^piriti  fcurty 
}JSvoi'  Ma  8*  Unvra  ri9cu$^ir<rov<rt  fi4\i<rff<ur 
4y  y  Itrrdl  \iB€Oi  Tfptu^irccf ,  Ma  rt  v^m^oi 
0dp€*  i^adfowriv  a\iv6pd>vpa.,  Bavfia  li4<rBai^ 
49  y  t9ar*  atfrdnvra,     8/'o»  94  r4  oi  Bipai  tlaly, 
tA  fthf  wphs  Bop4aOf  Karaifiarai  iofSp^iiroiviy^ 


ot  y  oJ  irphs  'S6tov  ttffi  Bttirtpai*  oW«  ti  Kelyri 
dy^pts  4ff4pxoyraii  4XX*  iiBat^drtf^  696s  4  riv. 

*  See  vv.  105-108  in  the  passage  just  cited. 
«  Od.xW.  13,  U: 

tvroffB^v  8*  avXtyf  o-u^coirs  8uoira/8cira  'woUtP 
irXrifflov  itWiikwy,  twhs  avffly. 

*  Od  xiv.  5-10 : 

rhy  8*  &f>*  4y\  irpo96iJL^  fZp*  fjfAtyoy,  Ma  ol  avKii 
i^Kh  949nfiT0,  irtpi(rK4imp  4yl  X^PTt 
Ktt\4i  T€  fuydXri  t«,  ircp/8pOjuos*  V  ^a  av$<^rit 
avrhs  MfioB*  ttcciy  iiwoixoix4yoio  iyoKToSt 
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short  distance  to  the  south  of  this  site,  and  near  the  sea,  is  a  white  cliff 
with  a  perpendicular  descent  of  100  ft.,  which  to  the  present  day  is  called 
Eorax,  "  the  Eaven  Kock,"  to  which  Homer  refers  when  he  represents 
Ulysses  as  challenging  Eumaeus  "to  precipitate  him  from  the  great  rock" 
if  he  finds  that  he  is  telling  lies.^  Below  the  Eorax,  in  a  recess,  is  a 
natural  and  always  plentiful  spring  of  pure  water,  which  tradition  identi- 
fies with  Homer's  fountain  of  Arethusa,  where  the  swine  of  Eumaeus  were 
watered.^  I  excavated  in  the  stables,  as  well  as  in  firont  of  them  on  the 
site  of  the  rustic  habitation ;  I  found  the  stables  filled  with  stones,  but 
on  the  site  of  the  house  I  struck  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  1  ft.,  and  found 
there  fragments  of  very  interesting,  most  ancient,  unpainted  pottery, 
also  of  archaic  pottery  with  red  bands,  and  masses  of  broken  tiles  of  a 
later  period. 

I  found  in  my  excavations  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetos  two  coins  of 
Ithaca,  having  on  one  side  a  cock  with  the  legend  IQAKIIN,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  head  of  Ulysses  with  a  conical  cap  or  pilidion ;  also  two  coins 
of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse.  These  latter  coins  are  here  frequently  found 
and  abundantly  offered  for  sale.  Corinthian  and  Boman  coins  are  also 
very  frequent  here.  According  to  Aristotle*  and  Antigonus  Carystius,'  no 
hare  can  live  on  Ithaca.  But,  on  the  contrary,  hares  are  more  abundant 
here  than  on  any  other  Greek  island,  it  being  next  to  impossible  to  hunt 
them  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  huge  mountains  overgrown  with  thorny 
underwood. 

I  may  add  that  Ithaca  is,  like  Utica,  a  Phoenician  word,  and  means 
"  colony."  According  to  Homer,  Poseidon  was  the  grandfather  of  Laertes, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  appears,  therefore,  to  be  right  in  holding  that  the 
descent  from  Poseidon  always  means  "  descent  from  the  Phoenicians." 

I  strongly  recommend  a  visit  to  Ithaca,  not  only  to  all  admirers  of 
Homer,  but  also  to  all  those  who  wish  to  see  the  ancient  Greek  type  of 
men  and  great  female  beauty.  Visitors  should  not  omit  when  at  Vathy, 
the  capital  of  Ithaca,  to  call  upon  my  friend  Mr.  Aristides  Dendrinos,  to 
whom  and  to  whose  amiable  lady,  Mrs.  Praxidea  Dendrinos,  I  here  make 
my  warmest  acknowledgment  for  their  bountiful  hospitality.  Mr.  Den- 
drinos is  the  most  wealthy  man  in  Ithaca,  and  will  at  all  times  be  happy 
to  assist  travellers  with  his  advice.  He  has  a  son  Telemachus  and  a 
daughter  Penelope. 

§  Vin.     Fourth  Year's  Work  at  Troy  :  1878. 

I  recommenced  my  excavations  at  Troy  towards  the  end  of  September 
1878,  with  a  large  number  of  workmen  and  several  horse-carts,  having 
previously  built  felt-covered  wooden  barracks,  with  nine  chambers  for 
my  own  accommodation  and  that  of  my  overseers,  servants,  and  visitors. 


v6<r^i»  itawoipris  Koi  Aa4prao  yipovros,  •  Od,  xiii.  407-410 : 

pvrotffuf  Xjitcfftt  'co^  iOpiyKwaty  i.x^p9tf,  S^cis  r6v  yt  a^tffffi  trofi^ifuyoy  at  8i  p4iioinat 

*  Od.  xiT.  398-400 :  wAp  KJpairos  vh-ppj  M  t€  tcp^vj^  'AptOoia^, 

CI  8^  ICC  uii  (kBptriv  Hya^  rt6s^  &s  kyopt{ftt,  llaOovaat  $d\aafoy  fityo9Uc4a  koX  piikop  98wp 

Hfivas  4irnrff€6as  /SaX^eiF  fitydxris  Korh  w4rpnSi  irlyovtrai,  rd  0*  Ctffffi  rpitp^i  rtBoKvta^  iiKon^v, 
6^pa  iral  AaAos  wrwx^^  4\c^ai  ^epoirci^ciy.  *  Mist,  An,  yiii.  27.  2.         '  Hist,  Mir.  11. 
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I  also  built  a  wooden  barrack,  which  seryed  both  as  a  storehouse  for  anti- 
quities and  as  a  small  dining-hall,  together  with  a  wooden  magazine,  in 
which  the  antiquities  were  preserved,  which  were  to  be  divided  between 
the  Imperial  Museum  and  myself,  and  of  which  the  Turkish  delegate 
had  the  key ;  also  a  wooden  magazine  for  my  implements,  wheelbarrows, 
hand-carts,  and  other  machinery  for  excavating;  besides  a  small  stone 
house  for  the  kitchen,  a  wooden  house  for  my  ten  gensdarmes,  and  a  stable 
for  the  horses.®  All  these  buildings  were  erected  on  the  north-west 
slope  of  Hissarlik,  which  here  descends  at  an  angle  of  75^  to  the  plain. 
The  site  of  my  barracks  is,  according  to  M.  Burnouf 's  measurement, 
25*55  metres  =  84  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  consequently  23*88  m. 
=  78  ft.  below  the  summit  of  Hissarlik. 

The  ten  gensdarmes,  to  whom  I  paid  £20  10s.  monthly,  were  all 
refugees  from  Eoumelia,  and  were  of  great  use  to  me,  for  they  not 
only  served  as  a  guard  against  the  brigands  by  whom  the  Troad  was 
infested,  but  they  also  carefully  watched  my  labourers  whilst  they  were 
excavating,  and  thus  forced  them  to  be  honest. 

How  necessary  the  ten  gensdarmes  were  to  me  could  not  have  been 
better  proved  than  by  the  fight  which  took  place  a  short  time  after  my 
departure  in  the  village  of  Kalifatli,  only  twenty  minutes'  walk  from 
Hissarlik,  between  the  peasants  and  a  large  number  of  armed  Circassians, 
who  in  the  night  attacked  the  house  of  a  villager  reputed  to  possess 
10,000  frs.  The  villager  ascended  the  terrace  of  his  house  and  cried 
for  assistance,  whereupon  his  neighbours  hurried  out  with  their  rifles 
and  killed  two  of  the  assailants,  but  unfortunately  lost  two  of  their  own 
number — the  brother-in-law  and  son-in-law  of  the  demarch  of  Kalifatli. 

The  wages  of  my  three  overseers  were  from  £5  to  £10  monthly ;  those 
of  the  common  workmen,  2  frs.  or  20  pence  daily ;  the  three  carpenters 
received  3^  frs.  or  2s.  Id, ;  the  wheelwright  5  frs.  or  4».  a  day.  But  the 
highest  wages  of  all  were  paid  to  my  servant,  who  thought  he  was 
indispensable,  and  therefore  refused  to  serve  for  less  than  300  frs.  or  £12 
monthly ;  but  he  made  at  least  twice  as  much  out  of  his  wine  and  bread- 
store,  of  which  his  brother  was  the  manager,  for  he  eold  to  my  labourers 
on  credit,  and,  as  he  was  my  paymaster,  he  always  got  back  his  money 
easily  and  could  never  lose. 

My  endeavours  were  now  principally  directed  to  the  excavation  of 
the  large  building  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  gate,  and  of  the 
north-eastern  prolongation  of  the  gateway.®  I  had  always  identified  the 
large  building  with  the  residence  of  the  last  chief  or  king  of  Troy,  because 
in  it,  or  close  to  it,  had  been  found  not  only  the  large  treasure  I  myself 
discovered,  but  also  the  treasure  which  had  been  concealed  from  me 
by  my  labourers  and  seized  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  besides  a  vast 
quantity  of  Trojan  pottery ;  but  I  now  maintain  that  identity  with  more 
assurance  than  ever,  having  again  discovered  in  it,  or  close  to  it,  three 
small  treasures  and  a  large  one  of  gold  jewels.  Of  these  the  first  was 
found  and  excavated  on  the  21st  of  October,  in  the  presence   of  seven 

See  the  frontispiece,  to  the  right. 
*  See  on  No.  10,  p.  35,  the  whole  block  id  front ;  also  the  block  on  which  toe  two  houses  stand. 
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oflScers  of  H.M.S.  Monarchy  in  a  chamber  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
bnilding,  at  a  depth  of  26  ft.  5  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  mound. 
It  was  contained  in  a  broken  hand-made  terra-cotta  vessel,  which  lay  in 
an  oblique  position  about  3  ft.  above  the  floor,  and  must  have  fallen  from 
an  upper  storey. 

I  give  a  drawing  of  the  town-chief's  house  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Third  City.  Its  longest  wall  runs  parallel  with  the  great  external  wall 
of  the  city,  and  is  53ft.  4 in.  long  and  4ft.  4 in.  high;  it  consists  of 
smaller  and  larger  stones  joined  together  with  clay.  Near  the  north- 
western extremity  of  this  wall,  and  just  3  ft.  above  the  ground,  I  found, 
in  a  layer  of  grey  wood-ashes,  two  more  small  treasures,  both  contained 
in  broken  hand-made  terra-cotta  vases,  of  which  the  one  lay  in  an 
oblique,  the  other  in  a  horizontal  position,  from  which  circumstance  I 
conclude  that  both  had  fallen  from  an  upper  part  of  the  house;  the 
orifices  of  the  vases  nearly  touched  each  other.  Only  3  ft.  from  this 
discovery,  but  on  the  house-wall  itself,  and  at  a  depth  of  26  ft.  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  a  larger  treasure  of  bronze  weapons  and  gold 
jewels  was  found.  All  the  objects  contained  in  these  four  treasures, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  antiquities  discovered  in  these  excavations,  will 
be  described  in  the  subsequent  pages,  as  well  as  the  gold  ornaments 
found  elsewhere. 

I  also  continued  excavating  on  the  site  of  my  former  platform,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill,*®  but,  on  account  of  the  winter  rains,  was  obliged 
to  stop  the  works  on  the  2(ith  of  November.  According  to  the  stipu- 
lations of  my  firman.  I  had  to  give  up  two-thirds  of  all  the  objects  I 
found  to  the  Imperial  Museum,  and  carried  off  only  one-third  myseit. 


§  IX.    Fifth  Year's  Work  at  Troy  and  the  Heroic  Tumuli,  and 

£xPLORATioN  OF  THE  Troad  :  1879. 

I  went  to  Europe,  and  returned  to  the  Dardanelles  towards  the  end  of 
February  1879.  Having  again  procured  the  services  of  ten  gensdarmes 
or  zaptiehs  and  150  workmen,  I  recommenced  the  excavations  on  the  1st 
of  March.  Up  to  the  middle  of  March  I  suffered  cruelly  from  the  north 
wind,  which  was  so  icy  cold  that  it  was  impossible  to  read  or  write  in  my 
wooden  barracks,  and  it  was  only  possible  to  keep  oneself  warm  by  active 
exercise  in  the  trenches.  To  avoid  taking  cold,  I  went,  as  I  had  always 
done,  very  early  every  morning  on  horseback  to  the  Hellespont  to  take 
my  sea-bath,  but  I  always  returned  to  Hissarlik  before  sunrise  and  before 
the  work  commenced.*  Two  of  my  gensdarmes  always  served  me  as  a 
guard  in   the  bathing  excursions,  or  whenever  I  absented  myself  from 


»•  See  No.  4  to  the  left  ;  abo  Plan  I.  (of  Troy) 
between  the  points  X  and  C. 

'  These  rides  in  the  dark  were  not  without 
accidents.  Travellers  to  the  Troad  will  see  a 
large  block  missing  from  the  northern  edge  of 
the  bridge  of  Konm  Kioi.  This  stone  was  broken 
out  when  once  in  the  dark  I  rode  too  near  the 
edge,  and  I  was  precipitated  with  my  horse 
into  the  bushes  below.     The  horse  having  fallen 


upon  me,  I  could  not  extricate  myself  from 
beneath  it ;  and  my  gensdarmes  having  gone 
ahead,  could  not  hear  my  cries.  A  whole  hour 
I  was  in  this  desperate  position,  till  at  last 
my  gensdarmes,  not  seeing  me  coming  to  my 
usual  bathing-place  at  Karanlik,  returned  and 
extricated  me.  Since  that  accident  I  always 
alight  before  passing  a  Turkish  bridge,  and  lead 
my  horse  over  by  the  bridle. 
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Hissarlik.  But  the  cold  weather  did  not  last  longer  than  a  fortnight, 
and  after  that  we  had  a  succession  of  fine  weather.  The  storks  appeared 
in  the  beginning  of  March. 

At  the  end  of  March  I  was  joined  at  Hissarlik  by  my  honoured  friends 
Professor  Budolf  Virchow  of  Berlin,  and  M.  fimile  Burnouf  of  Paris, 
Honorary  Director  of  the  French  School  at  Athens;  the  latter  having 
been  sent  to  Troy  on  a  scientific  mission  by  the  French  Government, 
*  at  the  initiative  of  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Both  assisted  me  in  my  researches  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  Pro- 
fessor Yirchow  studied  the  flora,  fauna,  and  geological  characteristics  of 
the  Plain  of  Troy,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  ruins  and  dSbris  brought 
to  light  in  the  course  of  my  excavations ;  and  M.  Burnouf,  who  is  an 
excellent  engineer  and  painter,  made  all  the  plans  and  maps,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  sketches  contained  in  this  book.  He  also  studied  the  geology, 
of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  as  well  as  the  several  layers  of  ddbris  at  Hissarlik. 

My  endeavours  were  this  time  principally  directed  towards  bringing 
to  light  the  entire  circuit  of  the  walls,  and  I  therefore  excavated  to  the 
east  and  south-west  of  the  gate^  (which,  according  to  M.  Burnouf 's  mea- 
surement, is  41'10  metres  =  1S5  ft.  2  in.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
8*33  m.  =  27  ft.  5  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  hill),  and  to  the  north-west 
and  north  of  the  house  of  the  chief,  as  well  as  to  the  east  of  my  great 
northern  trench.^  It  being  especially  important  to  preserve  the  houses 
of  the  burnt  city,  I  gradually  excavated  the  ruins  of  the  three  upper 
cities  horizontally,  layer  by  layer,  until  I  reached  the  easily-recognizablo 
calcined  debris  of  the  third  or  burnt  city.  Having  brought  down  to 
one  level  the  whole  space  I  intended  to  explore,  I  began  at  the  extremity 
of  the  area,  excavating  house  by  house,  and  gradually  proceeding  with 
this  work  in  the  direction  of  the  northern  slope,  where  the  dSbris  had  to 
be  shot.  In  this  manner  I  was  able  to  excavate  all  the  houses  of  the 
third  city  without  injuring  their  walls.  But  of  course  all  that  I  could 
bring  to  light  of  them  were  the  substructions,  or  first  storeys,  3  to  10  ft. 
high,  built  of  bricks  or  of  stones  cemented  with  earth.  The  great  number 
of  jars  they  contain  can  hardly  leave  any  doubt  that  these  served  as 
cellars ;  though  at  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  scarcity  of 
doorways,  of  which  visitors  will  see  but  few.  But  it  appears  that  these 
lower  parts  of  the  houses  were  entered  by  wooden  stairs  or  ladders  from 
above  ;  regular  openings  for  the  doors,  however,  exist  in  all  the  rooms  and 
chambers  of  the  large  building  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  gate. 

Professor  Virchow  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  the  condition  of  this  third  city  is  the  exact  prototype  of 
the  kind  of  building  which  still  characterizes  the  villages  of  the  Troad. 
It  was  only  when  his  medical  practice*  had  introduced  him  into  the 
interior  of  the  present  houses  that  he  was  able  to  understand  the  archi- 
tectural details  of  those  ot  the  ancient  state.  The  characteristic  of  the 
architecture  is,  that  in  most  cases  the  lower  part  of  the  houses  has  no 

Set  Plan  I.  (of  Troy).  interesting  accoant  of  his  modica]   practice  in 

»  See  Sectional  Plan  III.,  x,  r.  the  Troud. 

*  I  gire  in  Ap|iendix  V.  Professor  Virchow's 
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entrance,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  The  upper  storey,  which 
is  built  of  quadrangular  sun-dried  bricks,  serves  as  the  habitation  for 
the  family ;  the  lower  one,  which  is  entered  by  stairs  or  ladders  from 
above,  serves  as  a  storehouse.  Whenever  the  ground-floor  has  a  door,  it 
is  also  very  frequently  used  as  a  stable  for  the  cattle.  When,  as  often 
happens  also  at  the  present  day,  modern  houses  of  this  kind  fall  into 
ruin,  the  ruins  present  precisely  the  same  aspect  as  those  of  the  third 
or  burnt  city  of  Hissarlik.  The  stones  of  the  walls  of  the  first  storey  of 
the  Trojan  houses  present  no  trace  of  having  been  wrought ;  they  have 
come  from  the  easily- obtainable  natural  strata  of  the  tertiary  fresh- water 
limestone  of  the  neighbouring  ridge.  The  rooms  enclosed  by  these 
Trojan  house-walls  contain  those  gigantic  terra-cotta  jars  which' often 
stand  in  whole  rows,  representing  a  considerable  fortune  by  their  huge 
size,  which  is  so  great  that  a  man  can  stand  upright  in  each  of  them. 
Streets  also  were  scarce;    for  besides  the  broad  street  of  the  gate, 

1  brought  to  light  only  one  street  4  ft.  broad,  paved  with  large  flags, 
which  bear  the  marks  of  the  intense  heat  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed.  This  street  may  be  seen  just  above  the  ruins  of  the  second 
city,  on  the  east  side  of  my  great  trench  ;^  there  is,  besides,  a  passage 

2  ft.  broad,  between  the  Trojan  houses  running  off  at  right  angles  from 
the  street  d  to  the  N.E.  I  further  excavated  to  the  east  and  south-east 
of  the  "  Great  Tower,"  where  I  was  forced  to  destroy  a  number  of  house- 
walls  close  to  the  magazine  containing  the  nine  great  jars  discovered  in 
1873,*^  in  order  to  unearth  the  city  wall  and  its  connection  with  the  two 
gigantic  stone  walls  called  by  me  "the  Great  Tower."  All  this  has 
been  accomplished.  My  excavations  to  the  south,  south-west,  west, 
north-west,  and  north  of  the  gates,  have  also  enabled  me  to  uncover  the 
city  wall  in  these  directions ;  so  that  it  is  now  disclosed  in  its  entire 
circuit,  except  where  it  has  been  cut  through  by  my  great  trench.  In 
the  course  of  these  researches  I  found,  in  the  presence  of  Professor 
Virchow  and  M.  Burnouf,  on  the  slope  of  the  north-western  part  of  the 
wall  another  treasure,  consisting  of  gold  ornaments,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed hereafter. 

Outside  the  city  wall  on  the  east  side,  I  discovered  a  great  many 
house-walls,  but  scarcely  any  antiquities,  which  circumstance  appears 
to  prove  that  the  suburb  was  inhabited  by  the  poorer  class.  The  south- 
east corner  of  the  city  presents  no  signs  of  the  great  conflagration. 

I  dug  about  one-half  of  my  great  trench  down  to  the  limestone 
rock,  and  thus  laid  bare  three  parallel  house-walls  ^  of  the  first  settlers  on 
Hissarlik.    I  also  dug  a  deep  drain  for  the  discharge  of  the  rain-water. 

Although  H.E.  Munif  Effendi,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  had 
already  in  January  1879  consented  to  H.E.  Sir  Henry  Layard's  request 
that  a  firman  should  be  granted  me  for  the  exploration  of  the  Tumuli, 
the  so-called  heroic  tombs  of  the  Troad,  I  had  the  very  greatest  difficulty 
in  obtaining  it.  I  was  however  powerfully  aided  by  Sir  Henry  Layard 
and  my  honoured  friend  Mr.  Ed.  Malet,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  during 

*  This  street  is  marked  d  on    Plan  I.  (of  *  See  No.  S,  p.  33. 

Troy).  '  See  Plan  111.  /,  between  m  and  N. 
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his  absence,  as  well  as  by  H.E.  Coxint  Hatzfeldt,  the  German  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  who  assisted  me  at  the  request  of  Professor  Virchow, 
and  the  firman  at  last  arrived  on '  the  17th  of  April.  I  immediately 
started  to  explore  the  two  largest  tumuli  of  the  Troad,  the  Besika  Tepeh 
and  the  Ujek  Tepeh,  as  well  as  four  smaller  ones.  These  excavations  will 
be  described  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  the  Tumuli. 

In  company  with  Professor  Virchow,  I  again  visited  the  village  of 
Bounarbashi,  and  the  heights  behind  it,  the  Bali  Dagh,  which  have  had 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  undeserved  honour  of  being  identified 
with  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Ilium. 

Professor  Virchow  fully  agrees  with  me  that  the  circuit-walls  of  the 
little  Acropolis  —  which,  according  to  M.  Burnouf s  measurement,  is 
144*36  metres =472  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  which  so 
many  great  modem  luminaries  i^  archsBology  have  seen  the  walls  of 
Priam's  Pergamus— have  never  deserved  to  be  called  ^*  Cyclopean."  He 
was  the  first  to  observe,  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  stones  of 
the  walls  have  been  wrought,  that  they  have  been  slowly  shaped  {dbge- 
splUtert)  with  an  iron  pick-hammer,  and  must  consequently  belong  to  a 
comparatively  late  period.  As  above  mentioned,  these  ruins  probably 
mark  the  site  of  Gergis,  where,  according  to  Xenophon,^  Queen  Mania 
kept  her  treasures.  I  showed  him  that  the  average  depth  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  debris  in  the  little  Acropolis  is  only  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  that  only 
Hellenic  pottery  is  found  there.  He  recognized  the  agora  of  the  little 
town  in  a  recess  of  amphitheatrical  form,  in  which  the  ruins  of  four  rows 
of  stone  seats  may  still  be  seen.  It  is  strange  that  this  agora  never  fell 
under  the  notice  of  any  one  before,  and  that  it  was  reserved  for  the  keen 
eye  of  Professor  Virchow  to  discover  it. 

We  also  visited  the  springs*  of  Bounarbashi,^®  which,  according  to 
M..  Burnouf s  measurement,  are  27*77  metres  =  91  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  in  which  the  defenders  of  the  Bounarbashi  theory  recognize 
two  springs  only — one  lukewarm,  the  other  icy  cold— in  order  to  force 
them  into  agreement  with  those  described  by  Homer,  near  which  Hector 
was  killed  by  Achilles :  "  But  they  dashed  forward  by  the  watch-tower 
and  the  wind-beaten  fig-tree  always  along  the  wall,  on  the  chariot  road, 
until  they  reached  the  two  fair-flowing  springs,  where  the  twin  sources 
of  the  eddying  Scamander  bubble  up :  for  the  one  flows  with  lukewarm 
water,  from  which  clouds  of  steam  arise  as  from  a  burning  fire ;  the  other 
runs  forth  in  summer  like  hail  or  cold  snow,  or  as  from  frozen  water."  " 


'  ffUt  Or,,  iii.  1,  §  15:  Tavra  ih  iroi'fiatis 
Scin^ty  fcal  TipyiBa  ix^p^'  ir^Xfif  Kariax^^'i 
fi^  kqX  ra  xP^t"^"^^  fUUtora  ^¥  rf  Mavi^, 
^'When  h«  (Heidias)  had  done  this,  he  took 
poH«snon  of  the  fortified  cities  of  Scepsis  and 
Gergis,  where  Mania  chiefly  kept  her  treasures." 

*  As  before  mentioned,  I  counted  here  thirty- 
four  springs ;  but  as  the  spot  where  they  rise 
is  called  Kirk-Gltts,  or  "  forty  eyes,"  there  are 
probably  forty  springs  here. 

^  Boonarbiuhi  means  **  head  of  the  springs." 
Clarke   (i.  p.  109)  reminds  us  that  in   Wales 


there  is  a  Pen  tre  fynnyn,  which  means  **  head 

of  the  three  springs." 
"  //.  xxii.  145-152  : 
ot  ih  Top^  ffKowi^u  ical  ipofthy  ii¥9pu&tvra 
r*ixfos  alkif  OwhK  Kar*  iifia^irhv  iaat^tomo* 
Kpovvit  8*  Xkomop  KaKKi^p6»,  tifBa  34  mr/cU 
ZotaX  iu^ataffovfft  ^Kafubf^pov  8ii^«vTor. 
^  fihr  yikp  0*  Z^ari  Kiap^  ^c»,  &/i^l  9i  icean'6i 
yiyvtrm  4^  aur^s,  itfftl  wvphs  aiBofi4ifOio. 
^  8'  iT4pri  d4pu  irpop4u  tlKwa  xaA(({{7, 
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Professor  Virchow  found  in  two  of  the  springs  a  temperature  of 
16°-8  centigrade  (62^-24  Fahrenheit),  in  a  third  IV  (62^-6  Fahrenheit),  in 
a  fourth  17°'4  (63'''32  Fahrenheit).  The  last  spring  rises  in  a  swamp, 
and,  as  Professor  Virchow  explains,  is  for  this  reason  slightly  warmer, 
the  water  being  stagnant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spring  which  shows 
17°  runs  at  once  into  a  little  rivulet  formed  by  other  sources  higher 
up,  and  it  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  little  colder;  the  two  springs  of 
16°* 8  were  tested  as  they  bubbled  forth  from  beneath  the  rock:  and 
thus,  Virchow  says,  it  is  quite  intelligible  that,  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  the  swamp  and  of  the  running  water  in  the 
rivulet  being  still  more  marked  in  winter  than  in  spring  or  summer, 
vapour  might  be  seen  to  rise  from  the  former  and  not  from  the  latter. 

I  further  visited,  in  company  with  the  same  friend,  the  vast  ruins  of 
Alexandria-Troas  on  the  coast  nearly  opposite  Tenedos.^  We  went  from 
thence  to  the  hot  springs  called  Ligia  Hammam,  in  a  valley  to  the  south- 
east ;  the  height  above  the  sea  is  85  ft.,  according  to  Virchow.  The  water 
is  saline  and  ferruginous,  and  its  temperature  is  150°  Fahrenheit,  accord- 
ing to  Barker  Webb  ;*  according  to  Clarke,^  only  142°  Fahrenheit.  The 
numerous  ancient  ruins  in  the  valley  leave  no  doubt  that  the  springs  were 
very  celebrated  in  antiquity.  The  baths  are  much  frequented  in  summer 
for  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  affections.  We  passed  the  night  in  the 
prosperous  Turkish  village  of  Kestamboul,  which  commands  a  magnificent 
view  of  Mount  Chigri  (called  in  Turkish  "  Chigri  Dagh  ")  and  the  Aegean 
Sea.  Next  we  ascended  Mount  Chigri  (its  height  above  the  sea  is  1639  ft. 
according  to  Virchow),  passing  on  our  way  the  ancient  quarries  near  the 
village  of  Koch-AliOvassi.  We  saw  there  seven  columns  which  had  been 
cut  whole  out  of  the  granite  rock,  each  38  ft.  6  in.  long,  the  diameter  at 
the  top  being  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  5  ft.  6  in.  at  the  base.  They  appear  to  have 
been  destined  for  Alexandria-Troas,  as  they  are  exactly  similar  to  the  three 
which  lie  there  on  the  beach. 

On  the  top  of  Mount  Chigri  we  greatly  admired  the  vast  Hellenic 
ruins  supposed  by  Mr.  Calvert  to  mark  the  site  of  Neandria,  whilst  others 
identify  them  with  Cenchreae.  The  fortress,  which  has  the  unusual  length 
of  1900  paces,  and  is  520  paces  broad,  is  considered  to  be  very  ancient. 


*  In  opposition  to  the  common  belief,  I  think 
that  this  city  was  not  founded  by  Antigonns, 
but  that  it  was  only  enlarged  by  him,  for  Strabo 
(xiii.  pp.  593,  604)  expressly  states  that  "its 
site  was  formerly  called  *  Sigia,'  and  that  Anti- 
gonus,  having  colonized  it  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Chrysa,  Cebrene,  Neandria,  Scepsis,  Larissa, 
Colonae,  Hamaxitus,  and  other  cities,  named  it 
Antigonia."  He  further  states  that  it  was 
afterwards  embellished  by  Lysimachus,  who 
named  it,  in  honour  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
"Alexandria-Troas."  Julius  Caesar  was  so  much 
pleitsed  with  its  site,  that,  according  to  Sueto- 
nius (Jul.  Caes.  79),  he  intended  to  make  it  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  Empire.  According  to 
21osimus  (ii.  30)  and  Zonaras  (xiii.  3),  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  had  the  game  idea  before  he 
ohose  Byzantium :  he  intended  to  build  his  new 


capital  firre^b  Tp<i»dios  (Alexandria)  ical  r^s 
iipxouas  *l\ioVj  according  to  Zosimus;  iif  ^lycdiff 
(sicX  according  to  2U)naras.  Under  Hadrian,  the 
celebrated  orator  Herodes  Atticus  was  goyemor  of 
the  city.  Several  portions  of  the  gigantic  aque- 
duct which  he  built,  and  to  the  cost  of  which 
his  father  Atticus  contributed  three  millions  of 
drachmas  of  his  own  money,  still  exist.  Alex- 
andria-Troas is  also  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture 
(by  the  name  of  Troas)  as  one  of  the  cities 
which  were  visited  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xx.  5). 
Its  extensive  Byzantine  ruins  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  was  inhabited  till  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  now  called  "  Eski-stambul "  (ue. 
the  Old  City). 

'  Topographic  de  la  Troadfy  p.  131. 

•  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe^  AsiOj 
and  Africa,  i.  148. 
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and  parts  of  it  are  assigned  to  the  same  epoch  as  Tiryns  and  Mycenae. 
But  we  conld  not  discover  in  it  anything  which  might  claim  a  high 
antiquity ;  besides,  pre-historic  cities  are  always  very  small.  The  walls 
average  10  ft.  in  breadth,  and  consist  of  two  parallel  walls  of  regular 
horizontal  courses  of  granite  blocks  cut  into  a  wedge-like  shape,  with 
their  broad  end  turned  outside,  the  space  between  the  two  walls,  as  well 
as  the  interstices  between  the  blocks,  being  filled  up  with  small  stones. 
To  this  sort  of  masonry,  which  can  also  be  seen  in  the  famous  Acropolis 
of  Assos,  we  did  not  think  ourselves  justified  in  attributing  a  greater 
antiquity  than  the  Macedonian  period,  the  more  so  as  the  stones  have 
been  worked  with  an  iron  pick-hammer.  Some  parts  of  the  walls  we 
saw  were  composed  of  polygonal  stones  well  fitted  together,  but  they 
equally  failed  to  convey  to  us  an  idea  of  high  antiquity.  In  fact,  I  could 
point  out  in  Greece  a  number  of  walls  formed  of  polygonal  stones,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  erected  in  Macedonian  times;  as,  for  instance, 
the  substructions  of  some  of  the  tombs  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the 
Hagia  Trias  at  Athens  and  the  fortifications  on  Salamis.  The  walls  of 
the  fortress  on  Mount  Chigri  are  for  the  most  part  well  preserved,  but 
in  many  places  they  are  more  or  less  destroyed.  I  attribute  this  to  the 
roots  of  the  trees  which  grow  between  the  small  stones  and  must  have 
dislocated  the  large  blocks.  Professor  Virchow  does  not  think  this 
explanation  insufficient,  but  prefers  to  ascribe  the  destruction  of  the  walls 
to  earthquakes.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  bare  rock  crops  out  in 
all  parts  of  the  fortress,  and  that  there  is  no  accumulation  of  debris ;  only 
here  and  there  I  saw  a  late  Eoman  potsherd  and  some  fragments  of  bricks 
of  a  late  date. 

We  next  visited  the  small  Turkish  town  of  In6,  on  the  Scamander, 
304  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  name  of  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
Aenea}  However  this  may  be,  it  appears  evident  that  Ine  occupies 
the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  perhaps  of  Scamandria,  as  Mr.  Calvert 
thinks,  for  many  fragments  of  ancient  sculptures  are  to  be  seen  there, 
and  masses  of  fragmentary  pottery  peep  out  of  the  clay  walls  of  the 
houses,  a  good  many  of  the  fragments  being  Hellenic.  From  In6  we 
went  to  the  prettily-situated  town  of  Beiramich,  which  stands  on  a 
plateau  on  the  banks  of  the  Scamander,  516  ft.  above  the  sea  according 
to  Virchow,  whence  we  proceeded  to  the  neat  village  of  Evjilar,  situated 
864  ft.  above  the  sea :  the  name  Evjilar  means  "  village  of  the  hunters." 
This  also  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Scamander,  whose  width  varies  here 
from  40  to  66  ft.,  while  the  water  is  hardly  a  foot  deep.  We  had  with  us 
three  gensdarmes  on  horseback  and  two  on  foot,  the  country  being  unsafe. 

Thence  we  ascended  the  mountains  of  Ida,  which  are  covered  with 
a  beautiful  forest  of  oak   and  pine,*  intermingled  with  chestnut-trees, 

*  There    being    eilver-mines    near    In^    (see  Kt^iin  (see  Groskurd,  ii.  pp.  480  and  580).   Pliny, 

Chandler,  i.    142;    Pococke,   iii.   p.    160;    and  H.  N.  ii.  96,  97,  v.  30.  30,  and   Steph.  Byz. 

I-echevalier,  Voyage  dans  la  Troade,  p.  128),  it  is  p.  487,  who  mention  Nea,  seem  to  have  taken 

highly  probable  that,  instead  of  ^  N^o  Kdfir,  (nol  it  from  Strabo,  p.  603.    A.  Pauly,  Btal  Ency* 

ap7^pta),  between  Polichna  and  Palaescepsis,  we  dopadie^  s.  v.  *'Nea." 
ought  to  read  in  Strabo,  liii.  p.  603,  according  »  //.  xi.  494: 

to  the  parallel  passage,  zil.  p.  552,  AtKca  or  "Eyta  iroAAir  8^  Zpis 
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plane-trees,  limes,  and  the  like.  The  rain,  which  came  down  in  torrents, 
prevented  us  from  reaching  the  summit  of  Gkrgarus,  which  is  5750  ft. 
aboYe  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  could  only  get  as  far  as  the  sources 
of  the  Scamander,  which  are  4056  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
The  principal  source,  which  according  to  Yirchow  s  measurement  is 
1694  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  dashes  forth  in  a  stream  about  7  ft. 
broad  from  a  natural  cavern,  in  a  nearly  vertical  rock  wall,  from  250 
to  300  ft.  high,  which  is  composed  of  a  coarse  crystalline  marble.  It  falls 
at  once  almost  vertically  60  to  70  ft.  over  projecting  blocks  of  rock,  and 
after  a  course  of  200  ft.  it  is  joined  by  a  small  stream,  formed  by  the 
waters  of  three  smaller  but  still  abundant  sources,  and  a  number  of  very 
small  ones  rising  out  of  crevices  in  the  rock  close  to  the  large  one,  as  well 
as  by  a  large  rivulet  which  is  supplied  from  the  melted  snow,  and  has  but 
very  little  water  in  summer.  At  about  200  ft.  from  the  great  cavern,  five 
or  six  paces  from  the  river-bed,  is  a  small  cavity,  evidently  the  same  as 
that  of  which  P.  Barker  Webb  ^  speaks,  and  from  which  there  once  ran  a 
copious  source  of  warm  water ;  but  now,  and  probably  for  many  years  past, 
this  cave  is  dry,  the  spring  having  bored  another  channel  through  the 
rock  considerably  below  it,  and  close  to  the  Scamander,  into  which  it  flows. 
This  source  had,  according  to  Yirchow's  observations,  a  temperature  of 
60^44  Fahrenheit,  the  air  being  at  58^*64;  and  the  water  of  the  Sca- 
mander, as  it  flows  from  the  cavern,  47°*12.  Professor  Virchow^  observes : 
"  Although  in  the  lliad^  the  Scamander  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  rivers 
which  rise  from  the  Ida  range,  yet  a  certain  doubt  has  prevailed  as  to  the 
exact  place  of  its  origin.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  doubt  is  due  to  the 
statements  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who,  among  the  various  peaks  of  the 
Ida,  indicated  the  Cotylus  as  the  place  of  the  sources  of  the  Scamander, 
while  the  presumptions  of  the  Iliad  essentially  refer  to  Mount  Gargarus. 
Here  a  grove  and  an  altar  were  consecrated  to  Zeus ;  *  and  here  he  was 
wont  to  stay.^^  And  when  the  Scamander  is  indicated  as  the  son  of  Zeus, 
where  else  could  his  source  be,  but  on  Mount  Gargarus  ?  Though,  accord- 
ing to  Hercher,*  the  repeated  addition,  hv  addvaro^  rifcero  Zeu?,^  may  be 
rejected  as  a  later  interpolation,  there  remains  the  epithet  BuTrerio^ 
'rroTafjbolo,  which  occurs  three  times  f  and  even  if  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  the  Scamander  is  called  Sto<?,*  should  not 
be  genuine,  yet  the  divine  character  of  the  river-god  is  expressly  testified 
in  the  Md^  7rapa7rordfiio<;y  Here  calling  him  dddvarov  deov,^  and  Achilles 
BtoTp€<l>i(;.^  In  the  imagination  of  the  poet  the  river  and  the  river-god 
blend  together  into  a  single  personality,  and  the  origin  of  both  is  referred, 
as  it  were,  to  the  great  weather-god  on  Mount  Gargarus." 

We  returned  to  Evjilar,  and  proceeded  thence,  by  way  of  Erenlti 
(780  ft.  above  the  sea),  Bujuk  Bounarbashi,  and  Aiwadjik,  to  Behrahm, 
the  ancient  Assos,  whence  we  returned  in  an  open  boat  to  the  Plain  of 


•  Topographie  de  h  Troade,  p.  46.  >  PhU.  und  histor,  Abh.  der  k.  AkadL  d.  Wit- 
^  BeitrSge  zur  Landeskunde  der  Troas,  p.  36.  $en$ch. ;  Berlin,  1875,  p.  105. 

•  xii.  19-21.  «  //.  xiv.  434;  xxi.  2;  xxiv.  693. 

•  //.  viii.  48.  »  77.  XTii.  263 ;  xxi.  268,  326. 

w  IL  xir.  157, 158.  *  xii.  21.  »  xxi.  380.  •  xxi.  223* 
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Troy.  According  to  Virchow's  meaanremeut,  Bujuk  Bonnarbaahi  is  907, 
Aiwadjik  is  871,  and  the  Acropolis  of  Assos  615  ft.  above  the  level  of  tbe 
sea.  I  fully  agree  with  Colooel  Leake,  that  the  rnins  of  Aeeos  give  the 
most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city  that  we  can  now  find  anywhere.  Its 
circait-walls  are  better  built,  and  are  in  a  far  better  state  of  preservation, 
than  those  of  any  other  Greek  city  now  existing.  They  are,  on  an  average, 
8  ft.  4  in.  thick,  and  consist  of  wrought  stones,  either  square  or  wedge- 
shaped,  which  are  put  together  precisely  like  those  of  the  walls  of  the 
great  fortress  on  Monnt  Ghigri ;  the  interior  of  the  walls,  as  well  as  the 
interstices  between  the  stones,  being  filled  with  small  stones.  Wherever 
the  wall  consists  of  square  blocks,  these  are  intersected  at  regular  distances 
by  long  wedgelike  blocks,  which  serve  to  consolidate  them  in  their  posi- 
tion. All  the  stones  show  the  most  evident  marks  of  having  been  worked 
with  an  iron  pick-hammer,  and  consequently  cannot  claim  a  very  remote 
antiquity.  Professor  Virchow  agrees  with  me  in  thinking  that,  although 
some  parts  of  the  walla  may  belong  to  the  sixth  century  b.c,  yet  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  them  has  been  built  in  Macedonian  times. 

In  company  with  Professor  Virchow  and  M.  Bnmonf,  I  also  made  an 
excursion  through  the  Donmbrek  valley  to  Mount  Kara  Your  and  Mount 
Ouloa  Dagh,  the  former  of  which  is,  according  to  M.  Bnrnouf  s  measnre- 
ment,  209  m.  =  686  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  hitherto  had 
the  honour  of  being  identified  with  Monnt  Callicolone,  mentioned  twice 


the  Slmoii  ud  tbe  Hrllnpuni ;  U  Oh  iiglil.  We  PItutu  bclos 
gnuDd.  tbe  Otilon  l>agb. 

by  Homer.'  But,  as  tbe  poet  makes  the  war-god  leap  alternately  from 
Ilium  to  Callicolone,  and  from  Callicolone  to  Ilium,  Professor  Virchow 
considers  it  to  be  implied  that  Callicolone  must  be  visible  from  Ilium ; 
and  Mount  Kara  Yonr  not  fulfilling  this  condition,  he  identifies  Mount 
Oulou  Dagh  with  the  Homeric  Callicolone,  this  being  the  only  other  great 
height  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Simois;  besides,  Hissarlik  and  nearly 
every  point  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  can  be  seen  from  this  mount,  which  is 
not  tbe  case  with  Mount  Kara  Your.  Monnt  Oulon  Dagh  is,  according  to 
H.  Bumouf  s  measurement,  429*80  m.  =  1409  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
We  also  visited  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Ophryninm,  now 

'  7f.ii.S2,  53:  and  ii.  151: 
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Palaeo-Kastron,  which  stood  between  Cape  Rhoeteum  and  the  village 
of  Ren  Kioi,  on  a  lofty  height  overhanging  the  Hellespont ;  hence  its 
name  (from  6<f)pv<;).  Its  Acropolis  is  about  the  same  size  as  Hissarlik. 
Remnants  of  the  wall  are  visible  on  three  sides,  with  traces  of  two 
towers;  there  was  probably  no  wall  on  the  fourth  side,  this  being  pro- 
tected by  the  precipice.  Within  the  Acropolis  are  remains  of  several 
buildings.  The  lower  town  appears  to  have  extended  to  the  valley  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  where  several  heaps  of  stones  appear  to 
mark  the  sites  of  houses ;  but  all  the  fragments  of  pottery  I  could  gather 
there  and  in  the  Acropolis  are  of  the  Hellenic  period.  As  to  the  identity 
of  the  place  with  Ophrynium,  the  coins  found  on  the  spot  leave  no  doubt. 
The  site  of  Ophrynium  is  erroneously  marked  on  Admiral  Spratt's  map 
to  the  east  of  Ren  Eioi,  two  miles  distant  from  its  real  position. 

We  also  visited  the  rocky  height  opposite  the  Bali  Dagh,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Scamander.  We  found  there  on  the  north-west,  north,  north- 
east, east,  and  south-east  sides  of  the  summit  large  fragmentary  walls, 
which,  to  judge  from  the  huge  heaps  of  stones  on  either  side  of  them, 
appear  to  have  had  a  height  of  20  ft.  or  more ;  they  consist  of  unwrought 
stones  joined  together  with  small  ones.  The  largest  blocks  contained  in 
the  walls  are  3  ft.  long,  and  about  1 J  ft.  in  breadth  and  height ;  but  in 
general  the  stones  are  much  smaller.  Within  the  walls  may  be  traced 
some  foundations  of  houses.  Many  more  foundations  can  be  detected  on 
the  plateau  below  the  summit  as  well  as  down  the  whole  slope,  where  the 
lower  city  appears  to  have  extended.  The  hill  runs  in  an  almost  vertical 
line  on  the  south  and  west  sides  towards  the  Scamander.  On  account  of 
the  many  inequalities  of  ground  in  the  little  Acropolis,  as  well  as  in  the 
lower  city,  the  rains  have  so  completely  swept  away  every  vestige  of 
artificial  debris,  that  the  bare  rock  everywhere  protrudes,  and  no  excava- 
tions are  possible.  In  spite  of  the  most  careful  examination,  I  could  not 
find  a  single  fragment  of  pottery  either  on  the  Acropolis  or  in  the  lower 
town.  On  the  slope  on  the  north  side  is  a  tumulus  of  loose  stones,  which 
has  lost  its  conical  shape.  The  ruins  of  this  ancient  Acropolis  and  city 
are  marked  on  Admiral  Spratt's  map  of  1840,  but  they  had  been  indicated 
to  him  by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  who  discovered  them. 

I  give  here  an  extract  from  the  speech  which  Professor  Virchow  made 
on  his  return  to  Berlin  from  his  expedition  to  the  Troad,  before  the 
Berlin  Society  for  Anthropology,  Ethnology,  and  Pre-historic  Archaeology, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1879  :— 

"  That  part  of  the  citadel-hill  of  Hissarlik  in  which  the  calcined  ruins 
of  the  *  burnl  city '  were  found  had  at  the  time  of  my  departure  from  the 
Troad  been  cleared  away,  in  a  considerable  number  of  places,  down  to  the 
virgin  soil.  At  one  place  we  reached  the  rock  itself,  on  which  the  most 
ancient  city  had  been  built.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  trench  Schliemann 
had  left  standing  a  mighiy  block,  which,  as  long  as  it  holds  together,  will 
indicate  to  visitors  the  original  level  of  the  surface.  It  forms  a  large 
quadrangular  column,  which  rises  between  8  and  9  metres  (26  ft.  4  in.  to 
29  ft.  7  in.)  above  the  level  of  the  ground  on  which  the  town-chiefs  house 
stands.     But  below  this  latter  level  one  may  dig  6,  8,  nay  10  metres 
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(19  ft.  9  in.,  26  ft.  4  in.,  or  32  ft.  10  in.),  before  penetrating  tlirongh  all 
the  lajere  of  raio.    Thus  the  aggregate  depth  of  all  the  strata  of  debris, 
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from  the  surface  to  the  rock  itself,  amounts  to  nearly  20  metres  (66  ft.). 
The  whole  of  this  depth  consists  of  the  remains  of  ancient  habitations. 
There  is  nothing  in  or  about  it  which  could  give  the  impression  of  baring 
belonged  to  anything  else. 

"  Its  situation  is  as  follows :  on  the  last  spur  of  a  tertiary  mountain- 
ridge,  which  projects  from  the  volcanic  mountains  on  the  east  towards  the 
Scamander,  and  rises  perhaps  100  ft.  above  the  plain,  there  has  been 
heaped  up  a  series  of  layers  of  debris,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the 
stratification  of  the  settlements  which  have  succeeded  each  other.  These 
masses  of  debris  have  indeed  grown  to  an  incredible  height.  But  the  very 
circumstance,  that  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  an  accumulation 
of  this  kind  been  hitherto  discovered— an  accumulation  consisting  of  such 
a  mass  of  debris  of  successive  settlements — proves  that  an  extraordinarily 
long  time  must  have  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  the  first  settlement  to 
the  destruction  of  the  last.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  successive  buildings  were  constructed,  for  the  masses 
of  dSbris  to  have  attained  such  a  depth  more  time  is  undoubtedly  needed 
than  we  are  justified  in  accepting  for  the  formation  of  the  mounds  of  ruins 
at  any  other  place  whatever  in  the  world.  If  one.  wishes  to  make  a  com- 
parison, at  the  best  a  certain  parallel  might  be  found  in  the  Assyrian 
mounds,  in  which,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  bricks  that  entered 
into  their  construction,  the  dissolving  masses  of  clay  have  attained  a 
very  extraordinary  bulk.  A  certain  comparison  is  also  presented  by  the 
excavations  on  the  Palatine  Mount  at  Kome.  But  the  accumulations  at 
Hissarlik  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  fact,  that  there 
exists  here  a  larger  aeries  of  successive  heterogeneous  stratifications  than  in 
any  other  known  spot ;  and  these,  by  their  whole  nature  and  condition, 
testify  to  repeated  changes  in  the  population.  Their  duration  cannot, 
indeed,  be  calculated  by  definite  numbers  of  years ;  but  we  nevertheless 
gain  a  chronological  basis  from  the  enclosed  material,  which  exists  in 
rich  abundance. 

"  How  long  the  aforesaid  block  can  resist  the  influences  of  the  weather, 
I  dare  not  say.  At  all  events,  it  will  for  a  long  time  to  come  give  testi- 
mony, not  only  to  the  gigantic  height  of  these  masses  of  ruins,  but  also, 
aQ  I  believe,  to  the  incredible  energy  of  the  man,  who  has  with  his  own 
private  means  succeeded  in  removing  such  enormous  masses  of  earth.  If 
you  could  see  what  mounds  of  earth  (in  the  full  sense  of  the  word)  had 
to  be  dug  away  and  removed,  in  order  to  have  a  view  of  the  lower 
layers,  you  would  indeed  scarcely  believe  that  a  single  man  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  could  have  accomplished  bo  great  an  under- 
taking. On  this  occasion  I  would  stand  up  for  Schliemann  against 
a  reproach  which,  though  plausible  in  itself,  falls  to  the  ground  on 
closer  consideration  —  the  reproach  that  he  has  not  excavated  from 
the  surface,  layer  by  layer,  so  as  to  obtain  a  complete  plan  for  each  suc- 
cessive period. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  manner  in  which  he  has  excavated,  by 
making  at  once  a  large  trench  through  the  whole  hill,  has  had,  in  the 
highest  degree,  a  destructive  efiect  on  the  upper  layers.    In  those  near  the 
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surface  were  portions  of  temples  of  the  Hellenic  period,  colanina,  triglypha, 
and  all  kinds  of  marble  fragments,  thrown  together  pSe-m^.  Neverthe- 
less, with  great  care  and  attention,  such  aa  that  with  which  the  excava- 
tioDB  at  Oljmpia  are  carried  on,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  possible  to 
have  reconatrticted  a  temple,  at  least  in  part.  But  Schliemann  felt  no 
interest  in  a  temple  belonging  to  a  period  far  too  late  for  him.  I  may  also 
sa;  that,  after  having  seen  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  fragments,  I 
doubt  wikether,  if  all  had  been  brought  together,  an  essential  gain  would 
have  been  contribnted  to  the  history  of  art  or  to  science.  I  allow  that  it 
has  been  a  kind  of  sacrilege.  Schliemann  has  cut  the  temple  (of  Athen^) 
right  in  two ;  the  bnilding  material  has  been  thrown  aside  and  partly 
again  bnried ;  it  will  not  be  easy  for  any  one,  even  with  the  largest  expen- 
diture, to  collect  it  again.  But,  undoubtedly,  if  Schliemann  had  proceeded 
in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  the  ruina  stratnm  by  stratum  from  the  aur&ce, 
he  would,  owing  to  the  vastness  of  the  taak,  not  even  to-day  have  reached 


the  layers  in  which  the  principal  objects  were  found.  He  only  reached 
them  by  at  once  extracting  the  nucleus  of  the  great  hill. 

"  The  hill  of  Hissarlik  has  indeed  increased,  in  the  course  of  time, 
not  only  in  height,  but  also  in  breadth  and  thieknesg,  througb  the  maasea 
of  d4bris  removed  and  thrown  aside  by  ancceasive  generations,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  site  on  which  they  could  build.  Since  the  excavations  in  thia 
direction  have  now  been  carried  on  aystematically,  chronological  con- 
clasiooa  may  be  drawn  with  the  greateat  preciaion  from  the  accumulation 
of  the  dibris,  which  ehow  in  the  vertical  trenches  a  series  of  stratifica- 
tiona  lying  the  one  upon  the  other,  and  failing  ofT  obliquely.  Such  con- 
clusions could  hardly  have  been  arrived  at,  if  the  strata,  which  lie  one ' 
upon  the  other,  but  do  not  always  continue  on  the  same  level,  had  been 
simply  taken  ofi*  in  succession. 

"  Near  the  surface,  we  aee  in  one  place  the  foundations  of  the  temple, 
in  another  the  wall  composed  of  regular  layers  of  wrought  atones  of  the 
Alexandrian  time,  the  ao-called  wall  of  Lysimachus.  Ita  aituation  is 
highly  characteristic.     In  the  vertical  trenches  made  through  the  outer 
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circnmference  of  the  hill  may  be  seen  Bncceasive  Blanting  layers  of  debris, 
from  which  it  may  easily  be  perceived  that  the  d^ris  had  been  throwD 
over  the  slope  of  the  hill.     On  these  accumulations  the  vail  has  becD 
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erected  :*  it  doea  not  stand  upon  the  primitive  rock,  but  on  the  material 
which  has  been  thrown  down  sideways,  and  indeed  in  places  where  there 
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is  no  rock  at  all  below.  It  may  thus  be  understood  that  tlie  surface  of 
the  hill  has  manifestly  increased  in  width  from  settlement  to  settlement. 
The  circumference  of  the  hill  went  on  continually  enlarging  in  the  course 
of  time.  In  this  way  it  has  increased  to  dimensions  which,  in  height  as  well 
as  in  width,  very  far  exceed  those  of  the  '  burnt  city.*  This  latter  forms, 
in  the  midst  of  the  whole,  a  proportionately  small  central  part.  The 
successive  cities  became  continually  larger  and  larger,  and  extended  their 
radius.  Our  attention  was  first  called  to  this  by  our  own  work  in  order 
to  bring  to  light  the  *  burnt  city.'  The  debris  was  taken  out  from  the 
midst,  and  carried  to  the  side ;  but  as  the  slope  was  here,  it  was  carried 
through  a  trench,  which  had  been  cut  radially  through  the  hill,  to  the 
brink  of  the  slope,  and  was  there  thrown  over.  Thus  the  mass  of  earth 
partly  slid  down  the  slope,  and  partly  remained  lying  on  it,  while  only 
the  larger  stones  rolled  down  into  the  plain.  By  these  means  the  hill 
visibly  and  continually  increased,  and,  as  seen  from  below,  it  appeared  to 
be  always  growing  larger  and  larger.  It  now  looks,  I  believe,  more  stately 
than  ever  it  did  before.  The  various  trenches  and  accumulations  have 
given  the  hill  the  appearance  of  something  which  very  much  resembles  a 
large  fortress.  The  hill  thus  artificially  excavated  is  now  in  the  following 
condition.  Apart  from  the  single  trenches,  the  exterior  covering  of  the 
ancient  hill  still  remains  at  its  original  height,  whereas  the  interior  is 
excavated.  Standing  on  the  circuit-walls,  one  looks  down  into  a  sort 
of  large  cauldron,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  the  'burnt  city,'  with 
its  walls  and  foundations  visible  as  on  a  plan.  In  this  way  the  visitor 
is  in  a  position  to  become  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
constructions. 

"  This  is  in  so  far  of  great  interest  for  those  philologists  who  wish  to 
investigate  how  far  the  indications  of  Homer  agree  with  the  existing  con- 
ditions :  for  example,  with  reference  to  the  course  run  three  times  round 
the  city  by  Hector  and  Achilles.  The  question  is  no  longer,  as  hitherto, 
about  the  whole  hill  of  Hissarlik,  but  only  about  the  central  part  of  it, 
which  really  represents  the  ancient  settlement.  This  latter  is  much 
smaller  than  the  whole  content  and  circumference  of  Hissarlik  itself.  I 
must,  however,  lay  stress  on  the  fact,  that  in  comparison  with  the 
Acropolis  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  even  this  smaller  part  would  still  represent  a 
considerable  town,  which  far  exceeds  the  settlement  on  Bounarbashi." 

As  on  my  last  journey  to  England  and  Germany  I  have  heard  it 
repeatedly  stated  that,  carried  away  by  ambition,  I  am  ruining  myself  in 
my  archseological  explorations,  to  the  prejudice  of  my  children,*  who  will 
be  penniless  after  my  death,  I  find  it  necessary  to  assure  the  reader  that, 
although  on  account  of  my  present  scientific  pursuits  I  am  bound  to  keep 
aloof  from  all  sorts  of  speculation  and  am  compelled  to  content  myself 
with  a  small  interest  on  my  capital,  I  still  have  a  yearly  income  of  £4000 
as  the  net  proceeds  of  the  rents  of  my  four  houses  in  Paris,  and  £6000 

*  I  hare  four  children:  a  sod,  Sergius,  bom      1878,  and  daughter,  Andromache,  born  in  1871, 
in  1855,  and  daaghter,  Nadeshda,  born  in  1861,      by  my  second  wife, 
by  toy  firat  wife ;  and  a  son,  Agamemnon,  bom  in 
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interest  on  my  funded  property,  making  in  all  £10,000 ;  whilst,  inclusive 
of  the  large  cost  of  my  excavations,  I  do  not  spend  more  than  £5000  a 
year,  and  am  thus  able  to  add  £5000  annually  to  my  capital.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  on  my  death  I  shall  leave  to  each  of  my  children  a  fortune 
large  enough  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  father's  scientific  explora- 
tions without  ever  touching  their  capital.  I  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  the  reader  that,  as  I  love  and  worship  science  for  its  own 
sake,  I  shall  never  make  a  traffic  of  it.  My  large  collections  of  Trojan 
antiquities  have  a  value  which  cannot  be  calculated,  but  they  shall  never 
be  sold.  If  I  do  not  present  them  in  my  lifetime,  they  shall  at  all  events 
pass,  in  virtue  of  my  last  will,  to  the  Museum  of  the  nation  I  love  and 
esteem  most. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  introduction  without  expressing  my  warmest 
thanks  to  my  honoured  friends  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  Consul  of  the  United 
States  of  America ;  Mr.  Paul  Venizelos,  Consul  of  Greece ;  Mr.  Emilio 
Yitali,  Consul  of  Italy ;  and  Mr.  Nicolaos  Didymos,  first  dragoman  and 
political  agent  of  the  Turkish  Government  at  the  Dardanelles,  for  all 
the  kindness  they  have  shown  and  all  the  valuable  services  they  have 
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THE  COUNTEY  OF  THE  TROJANS  (ot  TpSe?). 

§  I.    The  Extent  op  the  Trojan  Land.  The  Troad  (iJ  Tp^9,  sc.  yij). 

In  interpreting  the  Homeric  geography  of  the  Troad,  Strabo*  rightly 
says :  "  The  coast  of  the  Propontis  extends  from  the  district  of  Gyzicns, 
and  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  Aesepns  and  the  Granicus,  to  Abydus  and 
Sestiis ;  the  land  around  Ilium,  and  Tenedos,  and  Alexandria-Troas  from 
Abydus  to  Lectum : '  but  above  all  these  lies  the  mountain-range  of  Ida, 
which  extends  to  Lectum.  But  from  Lectum  to  the  river  Gaicus  ^  and 
(the  promontory  of)  Ganae  there  follows  the  country  around  Assos,* 
and  Adramyttium,  and  Atarneus,*  and  Pitane,*  and  the  Elaitic  Gulf;' 
opposite  all  of  which  stretches  the  island  of  the  Lesbians :  then  follows 
immediately  the  district  of  Gyme,  as  far  as  the  Hermus  ^  and  Phocaea, 
which  forms  the  beginning  of  Ionia  and  the  end  of  Aeolis.  Such  being 
the  localities,  the  poet  gives  us  to  understand  that,  from  the  district  of 
the  Aesepus  and  the  present  province  of  Gyzicene  to  the  river  Gaicus, 
the  Trojan  rule  extended,  divided  into  eight  or  even  nine  parts,  according 
to  the  dominions ;  but  the  mass  of  auxiliary  troops  is  counted  among 
the  confederates." 

Thus  the  Homeric  Troad  comprised  the  north-western  part  of  the  later 
lif ysia,  between  the  rivers  Aesepus  and  Gaicus  :  this  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  poet,  who  makes  Achillea  mention  in  conversation  with  Priam  that 
Priam's  dominion  comprises  all  that  is  bounded  to  the  north-west  (avo)) 
by  Lesbos  and  to  the  north-east  {icadinrepdev)  by  Phrygia  and  the 
Hellespont.  All  the  nations  which  inhabit  this  dominion  are  called 
Trojans  i^pia^i)  by  Homer,  although  he  sometimes  appears  to  designate 
under  this  name  more  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium  and  its 
immediate  environs. 


'  xiii.  p.  581 :  'Axi  8i  t^i  Kv(iKitv%i  «col  rw 
w*pl  AXariwoif  r6mw¥  icol  TfMiU'tJcoy,  /i^XP'  'A/3^v 
Koi  Xriarovy  r^v  r^f  llpoiromiZos  xapakiaif  cIkoi 
WftfialwMi '  iarh  54  *A$69ov  fi4xpi  Acirrov  t^  irtpl 
'lAior,  iral  TcVcSor,  ical  'AAc|cii'5pciar  r^r  TpadBa' 
wdrTMif  Bii  rovTU¥  {nrtpKftrai  ri  "iJij  t^  UpoSf 
M^XP<  AtKTov  KoB^KOvffa  *  inrh  AcktoD  54  M^XP* 
KcuKov  mrofAOv  Kail  rwy  Kai^cM'  \tyo/i4ptav  iffrl  rh 
rtpl  ^Aaaovt  leal  'ASfM^i^Vrriov,  koX  'Areipp^Oy  iral 
nirinjir,  Kol  rhp  *Z\curiKhy  icc^Airov  •  off  xaaip 
irrtwap^iKti  ^  rwp  Atfffilwp  vrjiros'  tlB'  i^rjt  rh 
vfpl  KifiJir,  fi^xpis  ^Epfiov  koX  ^uKedaSy  ^tp 
af»x^  IU9  riis  *lmpiat  iari^  v4pas  54  riis  Aiokiios, 
Totnirt^  84  r&p  T&rtcv  tmtcPj  6  /i4v  xoiiit^s 
nh  rAp  xfpl  AXtmwop  r6v»Pf  ictd  rAp  irtpl  rifP 
pvp  fivi^uPHP^p  x^P^t  ^oyop9^9i  fidKiara  roifs 


Tpuas  ap^ai  fi*xp^  rov  KatKov  xorofiov  Hipprifi^' 
povs  Kvrik  Hvpmrr^ttu  clf  hierit  fitpiZas,  fj  Kcd 
ippia'  rh  54  r&p  &AA«i^  iwiKOvpmp  itK^Bos  ip 
ro7s  crvfifjLdxois  9iapi$fAt7raL. 

•  Th  AcKT^i^f  now  called  Cape  Baba  or  Santa 
Maria.  Here  Her^,  in  companj  with  Hypnos, 
first  touches  the  Trojan  land  on  her  way  to  Ida 
(//.  xiv.  283,  284 :  "iBrtp  5*  U4<r0fiP  .  .  .  AmktSp^ 
ZOi  xp&Top  XixeniP  &Ka), 

•  Now  Ak-Su,  or  Bochair,  Bakir,  Bacher. 

•  Now  Behram  or  Bearahm. 

•  Now  Dikcli  Kioi. 

•  Now  Sanderli. 

^  Now  the  Gulf  of  Sanderli  or  of  Fokia. 
'  This  river  is  now  called  Gedis  or  Ghiedlx 
Tschai. 
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We  shall  follow  Buchholz  •  in  describing  in  the  following  order  the 
eight  or  nine  smaller  dominions  of  which  the  Troad  was  composed : — 

I.  Dominion  of  Pandarus.*® 
n.  Dominion  of  Adrestus  and  Amphius.^ 
m.  Dominion  of  Asius.^ 
IV.  Dominion  of  Aeneas  (Dardania).^ 

V.  Dominion  of  Hector  (Troy  in  the  more  narrow  sense).* 

The  following  districts  are  further  mentioned  in  Homer: — 

VI.  Dominion  of  Altes  (the  Leleges).* 
VII.  Dominion  of  the  Cilicians,  viz.  • 

a.  Dominion  of  Eetion.* 

b.  Dominion  of  Mynes.^ 

c.  Dominion  of  Eurypylus  (the  Ceteians).* 


§  II.    Mountains  of  the  Troad. 

Mount  Ida  (^  *'IS?;,®  tA  'ISaJa  Spr)  ^^)  still  retains  its  ancient  name. 
Its  Homeric  epithets  are  {r^Xrj  (high  ^),  irdkirrriha^  (rich  in  fountains  *)  ; 
and  from  its  abundance  of  game  it  is  also  called  the  mother  or 
nourisher  of  wild  animals  {fiijrrfp  drjpiav  ^).  It  extends  through  Western 
Mysia  in  many  branches  from  south-west  to  north-east.  On  account  of 
its  manifold  ramifications,  it  was  compared  by  the  ancients  to  a  centipede 
{scolopendra)}  One  of  its  principal  branches  extends  along  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  and  runs  out  into  the  promontory  of 
Lectum ;  ^  the  other  extends  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the  river 
Aesepus,  and  terminates  at  the  city  of  Zeloia: — "those  who  inhabited 
Zeleia  at  the  lowest  foot  of  Ida."  *  In  Ida  rise  the  rivers  Bhesus, 
Heptaporus,  Caresus,  Khodius,  Grenicus  (Granicus),  Aesepus,  Scamander, 
and  Simois: — "Then  Poseidon  and  Apollo  took  counsel  to  destroy  the 
wall,  turning  against  it  all  the  rivers  that  flow  from  the  mountains  of 
Ida  into  the  sea — Bhesus,  Heptaporus,  Caresus,  Bhodius,  Grenicus,  and 
Aesepus,  divine  Scamander  also  and  Simois." '  As  already  stated,  the 
highest  summit  of  Ida  is  Mount  Gargarus,  now  called  Kaz  Dagh,  5750  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     On  Gargarus  was  "  a  temeiios  sacred  to  Zeus, 


•  Homer ische   Kbsmographie  und  Geographic y 
Ton  Dr.  £.  Buchholz;  Leipzig,  1871. 

»•  11,  ii.  824-827.  »  11.  ii.  828  834. 

«  //.  ii.  835-839.  »  //.  ii.  819-823. 

*  //.  ii.  816-818.  »  //.  xxi.  86,  87. 
«  //.  Ti.  396,  397 ;  ii.  692. 

»  //.  xix.  296.  •  Od.  xi.  519-521. 

•  //.  Tiii.  207 ;  xiii.  13. 
>o.  //.  viii.  170. 

»  //.  xir.  293:  "l^^i  {^v^vs. 
«  IL  viii.  47  ;  xiv.  157,  283,  307 ;  xv.  151 ; 
XX.  59,  218;  xxiii.  117. 
»  //.  viii.  47 : 
"Ihiy  8*  tKoytv  iroXvwUiaKa  firir4pa  Bitpv¥y  .  .  . 

*  Strabo,   xiil.   p.   583:    xoXAoirs   8'   Ix****^" 


irp<(iro5as  ^  '^l9rj  koH   <rKo\ov€if9p^^s  oZffa  rh 

(Tx^M*  •  •  • 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  605 :  ^  yap  airh  rou  AcirroS 

pdxis  iyartlvoucra  'wphs  t V  "l^*'  {nc4pKurai  rS»¥ 
itpiiru¥  rov  k6Ktov  fitpSoVy  .  .  . 

•  i/.  ii.  824,  825: 

ot  8^  ZiKuav  tvatow  xnrai  W8a  vcforoi' "iSi^s, 
a^rtioiy  xipomts  HZwp  p.4\ay  Alcr^oto,  .  .  . 
'  //.  xii.  17-22 : 
9)i  r6r€  fi7iTi6uyro  IJoatiUduy  koI  *Ax6\\u¥ 
TcTxot  kfidKHuyatf  xortifiwy  fityos  §lcray<Ky6yr€S 
Zffcrot  ii^  'lialuy  hpiooy  £Aa8c  xpop4ovffiy, 
*Pii<r6s  $*  *Exrdxop6s  tc  Kdpriff6i  rt  *Po8fos  tc 
TpiiyiK6i  rt  koL  At<rrixos  i76s  tc  ^ndfiop^pos 
KoX  2i/i^cis,  BBi  ToWh,  fiodypta  Koi  rpv^d\uai. 
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and  a  fragrant  altar."  ^     Monnt  Gargams  is  farther  mentioned  three 
times  by  Homer.* 

According  to  P.  Barker  "Webb/®  the  summit  of  Gargarus  consists  of 
actinolithic  schist,  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  mountain  being  of  mica- 
schist.  This  schist  is  accompanied  by  immense  deposits  of  primitive 
white  compact  calcareous  rock.  Here  are  the  sources  of  the  Scamander, 
which,  as  I  have  related  above,  I  visited  in  company  with  Professor 
Virchow.  According  to  Webb,  travellers  have  penetrated  for  a  distance 
of  200  metres  (658  ft.)  into  the  cavern,  from  which  the  principal  source 
dashes  forth,  without  reaching  its  fountain.  TchihatcheflTs  measurements  ^ 
make  the  sources  650  metres  (2138  ft.)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
mica-schist  of  Gargarus  has  a  somewhat  greenish  colour;  it  sometimes 
contains  a  little  asbestus.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  this  schist 
assumes  a  different  aspect ;  and  under  its  new  form,  which  is  that  of  the 
true  mica-schist,  it  extends  exclusively  from  the  top  of  Gargarus  as  far 
as  the  village  of  Saliklar  Eioi.  This  primitive  rock  extends  to  the  plain 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  the  hills  have  some  elevation. 

Turning  now  to  the  South,  we  see  a  country  very  different  from  that 
we  have  just  left.  Alexandria-Troas  is  built  on  an  ashy  syenite,  com- 
posed of  the  three  usual  elements,  among  which  the  felspar  predomi- 
nates ;  it  gives  its  colour  to  the  whole  mass,  in  spite  of  a  quantity  of 
crystals  of  blackish  mica.  The  syenite  extends  through  the  whole 
country  to  the  east  of  Alexandria-Troas,  as  far  as  Ine  or  Ene.  The  valley 
of  Ligia  Hammam  is  formed  of  schist  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  syenite. 
Between  Eemalli  and  Ine  are  the  silver  mines  already  referred  to. 
P.  Barker  Webb  goes  on  to  say :  "  Descending  the  hill  about  200  metres, 
we  found  ourselves  on  a  volcanic  tufa,  which  was  succeeded  at  first  by 
columns  of  phonolith,  and  then  by  trachyte,  as  far  as  Ine.  At  a  distance 
of  two  hours  from  Ine  the  syenite  meets  a  series  of  trap  and  basaltic 
rocks.  Not  far  from  In6  is  the  curious  conical  hill  called  Ine  Tepeh, 
or  Suran  Tepeh,  which  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  an  artificial 
tumulus;  but  in  reality  it  is  nothing  else  than  an  isolated  mass  of 
basalt,  which  rises  abruptly  in  the  mid^t  of  the  plain.  The  valley  of 
Beiramich,  as  well  as  the  other  valleys  which  converge  there,  are  com- 
posed of  the  secondary  limestone  of  the  Troad.  Several  chains  of  hills 
penetrate  into  it  towards  the  south ;  they  consist  entirely  of  basaltic  or 
trap  rock,  and  rise  from  the  great  centre  of  ancient  volcanoes  around 
Assos.  The  largest  of  the  lateral  valleys  is  that  of  Aiwadjik,  already 
mentioned,  three  hours  to  the  south-west  of  Beiramich.     About  halfway 


*  //.  viii.  48 :  (Her^  quickly  ascended  Gargarus,  the  summit  of 

rdpyapopy  iySet  r4  ol  (Zrjpt)  r4/Afyof  fi»fA6$  r€  lofty  Ida.) 

Mfii.  sir.  352 : 

'  //.  XT.  152,  153 :  Sis  t  fihif  irp4fuu  cS8€  Torrjp  &y&  TapyAfKff  ^i^P^t 

f  5pov  8*  €vpvoita  KpopiSriP  dy&  Vapydp^  &Kp^  .  .  .  (So  he  the  father  slept  quietly  on  the  height 

^pLfvoy,  of  Gargaras.) 

(They  found  the  wide-thundering  son  of  Eronos  **  Topographic  de  la  Troade  ancienne  et  mo- 
enthroned  on  the  peak  of  Gargarus.)  deme ;  Pari!<,  1844,  p.  129. 

xiv.  292,  293 :  *  Aaie  Mineure :  Description  phyaiquBy   stati- 

'Bpfi  8f  KpQxww&s  wpofftPifiatro  Tdpyapoy  ixpop  stique,  et   arch^Jogique  de  cette  contr6s  ;  Paris, 

'litis  ^ii\fis  •  1853-69,  pt.  L 
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between  the  two  towns  rises  a  beautiful  conical  hill  called  Kara-Euli, 
which  stands  isolated  in  the  plain.  Its  sides,  which  resemble  walls,  are 
formed  of  basaltic  columns,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  thousand  elegant 
shapes.  Having  passed  the  mountain,  we  had  before  and  around  us 
a  thousand  varieties  of  trachyte  and  other  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  with 
volcanic  agglomerations  and  tufa.  Sometimes  pretty  large  masses  of 
hardened  schistose  clay  alternate,  striated  with  variegated  colours,  in 
company  with  jasper  and  jaspoide  thermantide.  Aiwadjik  is  built  on  a 
height  of  volcanic  rock,  and  its  walls  are  composed  of  the  same  material. 
Among  the  stones  of  the  walls  we  noticed  a  very  strange  white  tufa, 
which  was  probably  cut  from  a  neighbouring  quarry.  Wherever  we 
looked,  the  country  appeared  to  have  been  overturned  by  the  action 
of  ancient  volcanoes  until  we  arrived  at  Assos.  At  Mantasha,  distant 
an  hour  from  Assos,  on  the  road  to  Aiwadjik,  the  ruins  of  a  castle  may  be 
seen  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  We  also  noticed  towards  the  sea  a  current  of  trachyte  lava  of 
considerable  length.  As  tufas  and  conglomerates  are  found  there,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  was  a  submarine  volcano,  whose  scoriae,  ashes,  and 
pumice-stone  have  been  carried  away  by  the  water.  We  nevertheless 
felt  a  great  pleasure  in  still  observing  volcanic  remains  and  erratic 
masses  of  obsidian  strewn  here  and  there  on  the  surface  of  the  current. 
The  summit  on  which  Assos  is  situated  is  a  spur  of  that  of  Mantasha, 
though  the  former  is  much  higher  and  occupies  a  much  greater  space. 
From  the  top,  where  we  now  see  the  ruins  of  the  citadel  of  Assos, 
currents  of  trachyte  extend  in  various  directions,  similar  to  those  at 
Nemi,  near  Bome,  principally  in  the  direction  of  Adramyttium.  This 
country  also  recals  to  mind,  though  on  a  larger  scale,  the  volcanic 
hill  of  Badicofani  in  Tuscany;  and  the  resemblance  was  increased  by 
our  finding  in  the  rock  the  mineral  which  Thomson  calls  florite,  and 
which  by  the  German  mineralogists  is  termed  hyalite.  Though  the 
volcano  is  no  longer  active,  we  saw  evident  signs  of  internal  subver- 
sions of  the  soil  and  of  the  frequent  earthquakes  which  ravage  this 
country."^ 

"  In  the  Troad  there  is  no  primordial  volcanic  formation ;  the  principal 
part  of  the  volcanic  districts  is  situated  in  the  south.  We  find  there 
at  every  step  thermal  fountains  and  an  abundance  of  salt-water  springs, 
the  intimate  relation  of  which  to  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  eruptions 
has  been  so  often  observed  by  geologists;  nay,  these  hot  springs  are 
so  numerous,  that  the  vapours  produced  by  the  hot  water  have  made 
some  authors  say  that  they  spread  a  thick  cloud  as  far  as  the  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium."^  "The  lowlands,  and  that  part  which  is 
properly  called  the  Plain  of  Troy,  are  interrupted  by  frequent  elevations, 
we  might  almost  say  by  slight  undulations  of  the  ground,  formed  by 
the  spurs  of  Mount  Ida,  which  terminate  imperceptibly  on  the  sea-coast. 
Towards  Dardania  and  Gebrenia,  the  mountainous  ridges  of  Ida  rise  one 


•  P.  Barker  Webb,  Topogr.  de  la  Troade;  Paris,  1844,  pp.  135-137. 

»  /6«/.,  p.  129. 
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aboTe  the  other,  covered  with  pine-trees.  The  basaltic  rocks  of  the 
Bali  Dagb  attach  these  ridges  to  the  syenite  mountains  behind  Alex- 
andria-Troas,  in  the  midst  of  which  rise  those  conical  masses  which  are 
yisible  to  so  great  a  distance  at  sea.''^ 

Between  the  two  affluents  of  the  Simois,  which  meet  at  the  Tillage  of 
Doumbrek,  there  is,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Professor  Virchow 
and  M.  Bumouf,  an  extensive  mass  of  diluvium,  composed  of  quartz, 
diorite,  serpentine,  trachyte,  &c.,  more  or  less  rounded.  The  vegetation 
consists  principally  of  arbutus,  andrachnes,  and  pines,  which  increase  in 
size  with  the  height  of  the  mountain  ridges.  There  is  a  group  of  tangled 
heights  formed  of  quartzose  mica-schist,  where  the  pines  are  of  noble 
dimensions.  There  is  a  rivulet  in  every  dale.  The  dales  become  more 
and  more  hollow,  and  it  is  difficult  to  advance  owing  to  the  shrubs  which 
cover  the  slopes.  The  Oulou  Bagh  is  now  reached ;  it  is  a  long  ridge, 
belonging  to  a  range  of  Ida,  whose  height  is  429  *  80  m.  =  1409  ft. 
The  Oulou  Dagh  consists  essentially  of  a  somewhat  laminated  serpentine : 
on  its  roundish  conical  surface  we  see  many  steeply-raised  enormous 
masses  of  snow-white  quartz  and  brown  ferruginous  quartzite,  which  lie 
pretty  accurately  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south.  The  mountain- 
ridge  maintains  this  character  as  far  as  the  Kara  Your ;  only  from  hence 
the  ridge  extending  towards  Ghiblak  and  Hissarlik  consists  of  tertiary 
limestone. 

From  the  Oulou  Dagh  may  be  seen  to  the  west  a  large  part  of  the 
Troad,  Ida,  Lesbos,  the  Kara  Dagh,  the  islands  of  Tenedos,  Imbros,  and 
Samothrace,  the  Plain  of  Troy,  Hissarlik,  and  the  confluence  of  the 
Simois  and  Scamander.  The  descent  is  easy  by  the  mountain  ridge ;  there 
is  a  good  road  through  the  pines,  which  form  here  and  there  beautiful 
tufts.  These  woods  are  now  cultivated  for  sale  by  Turcomans,  whose 
graves  may  be  seen  here  and  there. 

Following  the  ridge,  the  Kara  Your  is  reached.  This  mountain, 
which  is  209  metres  =  686  ft.  high,  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
plateau  which  separates  the  basin  of  the  Simois  from  that  of  the  Thym- 
brius.  From  the  Kara  Your  we  enjoy  a  fine  view  over  the  basin  of  the 
Thymbrius  as  far  as  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  with  all  its  undulations ; 
but  Hissarlik  is  not  visible  from  hence. 

I  may  here  remind  the  reader  that  Mount  Eara  Your  has  hitherto 
been  held  to  be  identical  with  the  Homeric  Gallicolone;  but  that,  as 
Troy  is  not  visible  from  it,  I  have  now,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Virchow,  and  in  accordance  with  Bumouf s  view,  transferred  that  honour 
to  the  Oulou  Dagh,  which  fulfils  this  apparently  indispensable  condition. 
I  must  however  remark  that  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis,  evidently  believed  in  the  identity  of  the  Eara  Your  with  the 
Homeric  Gallicolone,  for  he  states  it  to  be  only  5  stadia  from  the  Simois 
and  10  stadia  from  ^Wiewv  Kcofitf,  which  distances  perfectly  agree  with 
the  situation  of  the  Eara  Your,  but  not  with  that  of  the  Oulou  Dagh.'^ 

*  P.  Barker  Webb,  op,  cit  p.  129.  \6ipos  riSj  xap*  tr  6  2tfi6€ts  ptt,  xtpraardZtw 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  597  :    6irhp  84  rrjs  'l\i4w      ^i4x»y- 

ew/t3}t   Uxa    ffrMois    ivrXv    ij  JCoAXucoA^^i^,  /  t-emind  the  reader,  once  for  all,  that  thff 
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Professor  Virchow,  moreover,  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  Kara  Your  the 
foundations  of  an  ancient  building,  perhaps  a  temple,  whereas  there  are 
no  traces  of  buildings  on  the  Oulou  Dagh. 

The  plateau  between  Kara  Your  and  the  village  of  Chiblak  is  desert, 
uncultivated,  destitute  of  wood,  and  full  of  ravines.  Here  and  there  are 
some  bushes  on  a  sort  of  very  meagre  prairie.  In  proportion  as  you 
advance  to  the  west  the  soil  becomes  limestone ;  but  the  vegetation  is  the 
same,  except  the  pines,  which  cease  with  the  schist. 

Of  Promontories,  I  have  in  the  first  place  to  mention  Cape  Ledum, 
opposite  Lesbos,  which  is  the  westernmost  peak  of  Ida,  and  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  the  Trojan  dominion.  In  Strabo's  time  the  altar  was 
still  shown  here,  which,  according  to  tradition,  had  been  erected  by 
Agamemnon  to  the  twelve  gods ;  *  but  this  very  mention  of  a  definite 
number  of  the  gods  shows  that  its  origin  must  belong  to  a  later  period. 
Here,  as  before  stated.  Here,  in  company  with'  Hypnos,  on  their  way  to 
Mount  Gargarus,  first  reached  the  Trojan  shore.^  It  is  also  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.® 

Next  comes  the  famous  Cape  Sigeum,  which  forms  the  north-western 
point  of  all  Asia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont,  opposite  to  the  city  of 
Eleusa  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  It  is  now 
called  Cape  Yeni  Shehr.  According  to  M.  Burnoufs  measurement,  the 
height  of  Cape  Sigeum  is  77 '  20  metres  =  252  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  On  this  cape  (and  not,  as  is  erroneously  shown  on  Admiral  Spratt's 
map,  on  the  high  plateau  to  the  S.S.W.  of  it)  was  situated  the  ancient 
city  of  Sigeum :  in  the  first  place  because  there  is  here  an  accumulation 
of  ancient  debris  6  ft.  deep,  whereas  there  is  none  at  all  on  the  neigh- 
bouring plateau  ;  and  secondly  because  Sigeum  had  a  port,  which  did  in 
fact  exist  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  promontory,  whilst  there  is  none 
at  the  foot  of  the  plateau.  The  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Ilians  soon  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  it  no  longer  existed  in  Strabo's 
time.^  Like  the  whole  ridge  of  which  it  forms  the  north-eastern  extremity, 
this  promontory  consists  of  limestone,  and  falls  off  very  abruptly  towards 
the  sea.  It  is  now  crowned  by  the  village  of  Yeni  Shehr,  which  is 
inhabited  exclusively  by  Christians,  and  stands  on  the  debris  and  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Sigeum. 

In  a  direct  line  to  the  east  of  Cape  Sigeum  is  Cape  Rhoeteuniy  now 
called  In  Tepeh,  on  the  Hellespont.  The  distance  between  these  two 
promontories  is,  according  to  Strabo,^®  60  stadia ;  but  this  is  one  of  the 


stadium  of  600  Greek  feet  was  the  tenth  part  of 
the  English  geographical  mile.  In  other  vcords, 
10  stadia  •=  1  geog,  mile  =  1  rrUnute  of  a  degree 
at  the  Equator, 

•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  605 ;  M  5i  ry  Ac/rry  /Swiuoj 

vovoi  Vipvfia' 

'  //.  xiv.  283,  284 : 

"inrip  8*  U4aeri¥ 

Acirrc^i',  B6i  irpwrop  Xiw^TTiy  &Aa' 

•  ix.  114. 


»  Mela,  i.  18.  3;  Plin.  JT.  N.  v.  33;  Serv, 
ad  Aen.  ii.  312;  ro  ^lyttov,  Herod,  t.  65,  94; 
Thucyd.  Tiii.  101;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  595;  Ptol 
V.  23 ;  Steph.  Byz.  p.  597.  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  603, 
calls  it  also  ^  litytias  Aiepa.  The  town  rh  Myuow 
is  also  called  :ilyri  by  Hecataeus,  p.  208 ;  Scylar, 
p.  36. 

*•  xiii.  p.  595:  Utrri  8^  rh  firJKOs  rris  xopa- 
\ias  rairnt  Airb  rov  'Potrtlov  fitXP^  "Xty^iov  Kcd 
rov  'Axi^Acws  fArtifiaros  thBvwKoovprup  mKoyra 
arailcty. 
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many  proofs  that  the  geographer  never  visited  the  Troad,  the  real  distance 
being  only  30  stadia,  which  is  given  by  Pliny.^  On  this  cape  formerly 
stood  the  town  of  Rhoeteum  (to  'PotVetoi/).^  It  is  not  a  promontory  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  an  elevated  rocky  shore  with  several  peaks, 
of  which  the  highest,  according  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  is  only 
168  ft.  high.  For  this  reason  it  is  also  called  by  Antipater  Sidonius 
'PoiTiyiSSe?  atcrai?  It  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  Rhoetea  litora "  by  Virgil.* 
Bhoeteum  is  also  mentioned  by  Livy.^  On  a  lower  peak  of  this  pro- 
montory is  the  tumulus  attributed  by  tradition  to  Ajax,  of  which  I  shall 
treat  hereafter.  It  deserves  particular  notice  that  the  names  of  the  two 
capes,  XiTfetov  and  'PoiTciov,  do  not  occur  in  Homer,  and  that  he  only 
once  mentions  them  where  we  read  that,  although  the  sea-shore  was 
broad,  yet  it  could  not  contain  all  the  ships,  and  the  people  were 
crowded;  they  had  therefore  drawn  them  up  in  rows,  and  had  filled 
the  long  mouth  of  the  whole  shore  as  far  as  it  was  enclosed  by  the 
promontories.' 

§  m.      ErVERS  OF  THE   TrOAD. 

(a)  The  Simois  (6  St/ioet?),  now  called  Doumbrek  Su,  rises,  according 
to  Homer,  on  Mount  Ida,  but  more  precisely  on  the  Cotylus.  Virchow,^ 
who  investigated  this  river  together  with  me,  writes  of  this  river  'as 
follows :  "  In  its  beginning  it  is  a  fresh  mountain-brook.  Its  sources  lie 
eastward  of  the  wooded  mountains  of  the  Oulou  Dagh.  From  numerous 
little  watercourses,  which  partly  bubble  forth  from  the  rock,  and  some  of 
which  form  little  torrents,  two  rivulets  are  at  first  formed.  The  larger 
and  longer  of  them  flows  in  a  valley  gap,  between  a  prominent  spur  of  the 
Oulou  Dagh,  separated  from  the  principal  mount  by  a  deep,  green  meadow 
valley,  and  a  spur  of  the  tertiary  mountain  ridge,  which  descends  from 
Een  Kioi  towards  Halil  Eli,  nearly  parallel  with  the  ridge  of  Ehoeteum. 
The  shorter  and  more  southerly  rivulet  gathers  the  water  from  the  Kara 
Your  and  the  mountain  ridge  which  joins  it  to  the  Oulou  Dagh.  Both 
rivulets  join  not  far  above  Doumbrek  Kioi  and  form  the  Doumbrek  Su 
(Simois),  which  is  midway  between  a  small  river  and  a  large  rivulet.  Its 
bed,  which  is  deeply  cut  throughout,  and  proceeds  now  in  shorter,  now  in 
longer  windings,  is  at  Doumbrek  perhaps  from  12  to  30  yards  wide ;  but 
on  the  11th  of  April  the  water  covered  only  part  of  the  bottom  of  this 
bed,  and  nowhere  did  its  depth  exceed  6  inches.  We  could  wade  through 
it  without  any  difficulty.  The  current  is  rapid ;  the  bottom  is  covered 
with  small  pebbles,  now  and  then  also  with  somewhat  larger  rounded 
stones  from  the  Oulou  Dagh.®    The  valley  itself  is  small,  but  very  fertile. 


»  J7.  N,  r.  33 :  "  fuit  et  Aeantium,  a  Rhodiis 
condituin,  in  altero  corna,  Ajace  ibi  sepulto,  xxx. 
stad.  interrallo  a  Sigeo." 

*  Herodot.  vii.  43 ;  Scylax,  p.  35 ;  Steph. 
Byz.  p.  577  ;  Mela,  i.  18.  5;  Plin.  JI.  N.  v.  33  ; 
Thocyd.  iv.  52,  viii.  101. 

•  Antkoi.  Or,  ii.  p.  24,  ed.  Jacobs ;  i.  p.  254, 
No.  146,  ed.  Taachnitz. 

*  Aen,  vi.  595,  and  Plin.  ff,  N.  r.  33. 
»  xxxvii.  37. 

•  //.  xir.  33-36 : 

ov8i  yhp  oi/t^  tifpis  wtp*  iiiv  iiuirfjrvro  irdaas 


aiyiaXht  vrjas  xaS^C'*  trrtlwovro  8c  Aou)(* 
T^  ^a  irpoKp6<rafis  fpvaay^  Kal  xXrjaav  awdaris 
1jt6pos  ffrSfia  ftaKp6vf  %<rov  avvf^pyaBoy  &Kp<u, 

'  Beitrdge  zur  Landeskur.de  dcr   TroaSy  pp. 
92-96. 

'  In  the  celebrated  passage  where  the  Sca- 
roander  summons   the  Simois  to   battle  against 
Achilles,  it  is  said  (//.  xxi.  311-314): 
dXX*  iwdfwvf  rcixitn-o,  Kol  ifixirXriBi  pUBpOk 
PSoTOs  iK  mtyiwy^  xdmas  8*  op60v¥O¥  iyaiOKovs^ 
Iff-ni  8i  fiiya  kv/ao,  itoKhy  8'  ipvfxay^hv  6pi¥€ 
piTpSy  Koi  Kdu¥^  lya  xaiffofiw  &ypiw  &y8f)a  .  • 
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If  we  then  pass  the  mountain  ridge  which  crosses  the  valley  below  Doum- 
brek  Eioi,  and  descend  on  its  gradually  sloping  west  side  to  the  region  of 
Halil  Eli,  which  abounds  with  trees  and  fruit,  we  find  the  little  river 
scarcely  larger  at  this  village.    Here  also  we  ride  through  it  without  the 
horses'  feet  getting  wet  above  the  ankles.    The  clearness  of  the  water 
permits  us  to  see  the  bottom  covered  with  small  pebbles  and  gravel.     At 
a  short  distance  below  the  village,  which  is  situated  on  its  right  bank, 
the  little  river  divides  into  two  arms.     The  right  or  northern  arm,  after 
having  received  the  *  Rain-brook  of  Ben  Kioi,' — a  very  small  and  incon- 
siderable rivulet,  which  has  only  an  intermittent  flow  of  water, — forms 
a  large  swamp  in  which  it  disappears.     On  the  other  hand,  the  left  or 
southern  arm  approaches  more  and  more  to  the  mountain  ridge  which  ex- 
tends from  Kara  Your  past  Chiblak  towards  Hissarlik,  and  it  flows  pretty 
near  the  lower  edge  of  its  slope.    At  first,  as  long  as  it  flows  through  the 
*  Plain,'  it  has  a  somewhat  deeper  bed,  whose  banks  are  frequently  under- 
mined and  fall  off  every  here  and  there  5  or  6  ft. ;  its  breadth  varies,  but 
it  hardly  anywhere  exceeds  20  ft.     Here  and  there  groups  of  willows  and 
other  bushes  grow  on  the  bank  and  on  small  islands  in  the  river-bed ;  a 
rich  vegetation  of  shrubs,  especially  of  tamarisks  and  Vitex  agnus-cdstusy^ 
extends  along  its  banks.     But  further  on,  in  proportion  as  the  little  river 
approaches  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ridge,  it  divides  into  more  and  more 
arms,  whose  course,  as  one  easily  sees,  must  be  very  irregular.     One  after 
the  other  disappears  in  the  large  and  deep  swamp,  which,  connected  at 
many  points  with  the  northern  swamp,  extends  as  far  as  the  foot  of  His- 
sarlik, and  occupies  the  larger  part  of  the  so-called  Plain  of  the  Simois. 
Whilst  the  ramification  of  by-rivulets  and  their  disappearance  in  the  great 
swamp  causes  a  continual  diminution  of  the  volume  of  running  water, 
there  nevertheless  still  remains  a  '  main  arm,'  which  continues  its  course 
along  the  ridge.    We  could  still  follow  it  up  along  the  three  springs  of 
Troy,  though  it  was  there  reduced  to  a  little  rivulet  of  4  to  5  paces  in 
breadth,  and  with  an  insignificant,  though  still  rapid,  current.     Of  these 
three  springs,  all  of  which  are  marked  on  our  Map  of  the  Troad,  the  first, 
which  runs  from  a  stone-enclosure  and  has  a  temperature  of  14'''6  Celsius 
=  58^-28  Fahr.,  is  immediately  below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  wall. 
The   second,  whose   stone-enclosure  is  destroyed,  and  a   third,  with  a 
well-preserved  stone-enclosure  and  a  double  outlet,  having  a  temperature 
of  14^-3  to  15^  Celsius  =  57°-74  to  59^  Fahr.,  are  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  first  spring. 

"  At  the  west  end  of  the  great  swamp  formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Simois,  a  short  stream  gathers  again,  and  pours  into  the  Kalifatli  Asmak. 
The  spot  where  the  gathering  of  the  water  takes  place  is  pretty  nearly  in 
a  straight  line  drawn  from  Hissarlik  to  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak ;  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  point  on  the  western  edge  of  the  swamp  which  is  farthest  from 
Hissarlik.  Apparently  without  any  preparation,  there  is  almost  immedi- 
ately a  large  broad  river-bed,  with  many  windings,  between  steep  banks 
from  6  to  8  ft.  high  ;  this  river-bed  is  interrupted  by  numerous  islands, 

•  Jkyvos  =  Ikyovos  means  sine  semine  (Theo-  canrfs  tthouoy  (Dioscorides).  See  Od.  ix.  427 ; 
phrast.  L  p.  264).  In  the  Iliad  (r.i.  105)  the  x.  166.  ffi/mn,  ad  Dionys,  13,  ed.  Miqucl, 
ihmb  is  called  A^ot.  8t&  rbr  xtc)  ris  tdB^ovs      p.  37. 
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but  every  here  and  there  it  is  pretty  deep.  After  a  course  of  scarcely 
10  minutes  the  stream  empties  into  the  eastern  bend  of  the  Ealifatli 
Asmak,  a  little  above  the  place  where  an  artificial  ditch  leads  from  the 
Ealifatli  Asmak  to  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak^  above  a  stone  bridge  which  here 
spans  the  Ealifatli  Asmak  in  the  direction  of  Eoum  Eioi.  No  water  can 
flow  through  the  ditch  exi^ept  during  the  inundations." 

The  Simois  is  mentioned  seven  times  in  the  Biad,  Thus  the  poet  says  : 
"  But  when  they  (Here  and  Athene)  approached  Troy  and  the  two  flowing 
streams,  where  the  Simois  and  Scamander  mingle  their  currents,  there 
Her6,  the  white-armed  goddess,  stopped  the  horses,  releasing  them  from 
the  chariot,  and  she  poured  a  thick  cloud  around  them,  and  the  Simois 
sprouted  ambrosia  for  their  pasture.""  Again :  "  Simois  also,  where  many 
ox-hide  shields  and  crested  helms  fell  down  in  the  dust."  ^  Again  :  '^  Black 
as  a  storm.  Ares  cried  on  the  other  side,  now  shouting  shrilly  to  the 
Trojans  from  the  citadel,  now  running  along  the  Simois  unto  Calli- 
colone."^  Again:  "He  (Scamander)  grew  yet  more  furious  against 
the  son  of  Peleus,  and,  lifting  high  the  crested  wave  of  (his)  stream, 
shouted  to  the  Simois.''^  Again:  "Descending  from  Ida  along  the 
banks  of  the  Simois."*  Lastly:  "The  dread  battle-shout  of  Trojans 
and  Achaeans  was  left  alone ;  and  many  times  did  the  fight  sway  hither 
and  thither  over  the  plain,  as  they  pointed  against  each  other  their 
brazen  spears  between  Simois  and  the  floods  of  Xanthus."  ^  The  river 
is  also  mentioned  by  Aeschylus,*  Ptolemy,^  Stephanus  Byzantinus,® 
Mela,'  Pliny,"  Horace,^  Propertius,^  and  Virgil.^ 

The  identity  of  this  river  with  the  Simois  of  Homer  is  confirmed  by 
Strabo,*  who  states,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  : 

"  From  the  mountains  of  Ida  two  ridges  advance  to  the  sea,  the  one 


>•  n.  V.  773-776: 
AAA*  5rc  8^  Tpolriy  T^op  iroTOfi^  rt  ^iovrtj 

iv(t  Xmtovs  ^<mj<r€  0ca  Acvicc^Acyof 'Hpi; 

»  //.  xii.  22,  23 : 
Kol  Sifu^cif,  501  iroAA^  fiodypia  Kcd  rpwpdKttai 
Khnrtaop  iv  Kovipai  ,  ,  . 

«  //.  XX.  52,  53: 
b^h  Kar*  iucpordrris  WAior  Tpci^ro*!  Kf  Ac^«i^, 
iWort  ir&p  2tfu(c»^t  Biwv  iw\  KaWiKo\i&vp, 

»  IL  xxi.  305-307  : 

.     .     .     ^LAA*  fri  jUoAAoy 
X^CTO  IliyActctfvi,  K6pv<fff€  Jih  Kvfia  p6oio 
{ftlf6(j'  ii(tp6n€yo5,  HifUtmi  8i  Kf kAct*  itvas  .  .  . 

*  //.  iv.  475  : 

*lhi$tif  Kaertov<ra  tap*  cfx^f  XtfUttrros  .  .  . 

*  //.  vi.  1-4  ; 

Tptitfiy  8*  olwOri  Koi  'Axaiwy  <pC\oirts  edirfi  * 
voAA&  S'  &p*  ivBa  koX  tvff  XBva^  /idxt  rc8(o(0, 
iXX'fiKmf  iBwofiivtav  xoAir^pca  ZovpOf 
pjivtnrfvs  1^fi6tino$  tUt  'SavBoio  ^omv, 

*  Agamemnon,  v.  696,  ed.  Tauchoitz. 

'  T.  2,  8.  •  P.  601.  •  i.  18.  3. 

»•  ff.  N,  V.  33.     »  Epod.  13.  21.     «  iii.  1.  27. 
»  Aen.  I  61S',  v.  262,  473. 

*  Strabo,    xiiL    p.    597 :    iiwh   84  t^s  icar& 


rohs  r6irovs  *l8a/as  6p€ty^s  9vo  fpi/i<r\v  iyK&vas 
iiertivfaBeu  xphs  ddXarrayf  rhp  fihy  tvBv  *Poi- 
rctov  rhy  84  ^lyttoVf  irotovyrais  i^  ifuftoty  ypa/X' 
/iV  ^/uicvkAic68i7  *  TfAcvTfv  8'  4y  r^  irc8(y, 
roffovToy  iiir4xoyras  r^i  BaKdmfis  Sffoy  rh  yw 
"lAtof.  rovro  fjL^p  8j)  fitra^b  ttjs  t«Acwt^j  T«y 
Arx^^i^wv  iyK^oyuy  cZyai,  rh  84  iroAcubv  icrtafjM 
fiiTo^h  r^s  ipxfii'  iLiro\afifid»iff$at  8*  iyrhs 
r6  re  Hifiotlaioy  irtHoy  8t*  oZ  6  ^ifi6tis  ip4p9TcUf 
Koi  rh  liKc^ulufZpioy  8t*  ou  XKdfuuf9pos  pu,  rovro 
84  Ka2  Uilwi  TpuiKhy  \4yercu,  koI  rohs  irkftcrovs 
iiy&yas  6  xotririis  iyravQa  &iro8J8o»0'i  *  xAar^c- 
poy  yiup  iarty  Ka2  rohs  6yofjM(ofi4yovs  r6-rovs 
iyravBa  9tucvvfi4vovs  ipufityf  rhy  ipiytSv,  rhy 
rod  Aiffvfirov  rdtpopf  riiy  BarUieu^,  rh  rov  "lAou 
ffij/ia.  ol  84  TOTc^l  8  re  ^KdfiavUpos  koH  6 
JUfi6fiSy  6  fi^y  r^  ^lyti^  ir\7iaida'as  6  84  rf 
*Potrti^,  fjuKphy  ffiirpoffOty  rod  yvy  'lA^ov  avfi' 
fid?i\owriy,  c7t*  4w\  rh  ^iytiov  4K9i96€uri  koL 
iroioviTi  rijy  arofUiXifiviiy  Ka\ovfi4vf)y,  9i€ipy€i 
8'  iKdrtpoy  ray  k%x^^^^"*^  irt^lecy  iwh  dar4pov 
n4ya%  ris  avxV  "^^^  9lprj/x4yuy  kyKwvwy  41^ 
€v6§ias,  inrh  rov  yvy  *l\tov  r^y  ipxV  ^X^" 
ovfA^v^s  avr^f  rtarSfuyos  8*  tus  r^s  Kc/S^nT* 
yias  KoX  iiTor€\&y  rh  ^  ypdfifui  wphs  rovs 
iKar4pu$€y  iyK&yas* 
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terminating  in  the  promontory  of  Blioetenm,  the  other  in  that  of  Sigeum ; 
they  form  with  it  a  semicircle,  but  terminate  in  the  Plain  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  sea  as  Novum  Ilium.  This  city,  therefore,  lies  between 
the  two  extremities  of  the  ridges  already  named,  but  the  ancient  town 
between  their  starting-points;  but  the  inner  space  comprises  as  well  the 
Plain  of  the  Simois,  through  which  the  Simois  flows,  as  the  Plain  of  the 
Scamander,  through  which  the  Scamander  flows.  The  latter  is  properly 
called  the  Trojan  Plain,  and  the  poet  makes  it  the  theatre  of  most  of  the 
battles ;  for  it  is  broader,  and  here  we  see  the  places  mentioned  by  the 
poet, — the  fig  hill,  the  tomb  of  Aesyetes,  the  Batieia,  and  the  tumulus  of 
Ilus.  But  the  rivers  Scamander  and  Simois,  of  which  the  one  approaches 
Sigeum,  the  other  Bhoeteum,  join  at  a  short  distance  below  Ilium,  and 
discharge  near  Sigeum,  where  they  form  the  so-called  Stomalimne.  The 
two  above-mentioned  plains  are  separated  by  a  long  neck  of  land,  which 
issues  directly  from  the  two  ridges  already  named;  beginning  from  the 
projection  on  which  Novum  Ilium  is  situated,  and  attaching  itself  to  it 
(avfjL(l>uT)^  avT&)y  this  neck  of  land  advances  (southward)  to  join  Cebrenia, 
thus  forming  with  the  two  other  chains  the  letter  €." 

The  description  of  Pliny '  agrees  with  that  of  Strabo :  "  dein  portus 
Achaeorum,  in  quem  influit  Xanthus  Simoenti  junctus :  stagnumque  prius 
faciens  Palaescamander." 

The  identity  of  this  river  with  the  Homeric  Simois  is  further  con- 
firmed by  Virgil,  who  tells  us  that  Andromache,  after  Hector's  death, 
had  again  married  Helenus,  another  son  of  Priam,  who  became  king 
of  Chaonia: 

**  Ante  urbem  in  luoo  falsi  Simoentis  ad  nndam 
Libabat  oineri  Andromache,  Manesque  vocabat 
Hectoreum  ad  tumulum,  viridi  quern  oespite  inanem 
Et  geminas  causam  laorymis  sacraverat  aras."* 

Thus  Hector's  tomb  was  in  a  grove  near  the  Simois ;  but,  according  to 
Strabo,^  Hector's  tomb  was  in  a  grove  at  Ophrynium,  and  this  is  also 
confirmed  by  Lycophron  in  his  Cassandra,  But  Ophrynium  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  river  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  which,  from 
this  and  all  other  testimonies,  can  be  none  other  than  the  Simois. 

As  the  present  name  of  the  Simois,  Doumhrek,  is  believed  not  to  be  a 
Turkish  word,  some  take  it  for  a  corruption  of  the  name  Thymbrius,  and 
use  it  to  prove  that  the  river — which  runs  through  the  north-eastern 
valley  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and  falls  into  the  Kalifatli  Asmak  (the  ancient 
bed  of  the  Scamander)  in  front  of  Ilium — is  the  Thymbrius,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  the  Simois. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  there  is  no  example  of  a  Greek  word  ending  in  08 
being  rendered  in  Turkish  by  a  word  ending  in  k  ;  further  that  Doumbrek 

must  certainly  be  a  corruption  of  the  two  Turkish  words    ;  \  LsiU^ 

Don  barek.  Von  signifies  "  ice,"  and  harek  "  possession  "  or  "  habitation : " 
the  two  words  therefore  mean  much  the  same  thing  as  ^*  containing  ice," 

•  K  K  T.  33.  •  Aeneid  iii.  302-305. 

'  xiii.  p.  595 :  ir\ii<rlov  8*  iarl  rh  *0^p^toVf  i^*  f  rh  tow  "Emopos  iktros  iv  vtpt^wu  rdiry* 
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and  the  name  might  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  inundations  caused 
by  the  Simois  are  frequently  frozen  over  in  winter,  when  the  whole 
north-eastern  plain  forms  a  sheet  of  ice. 

But  if  in  classical  times  this  river  was  called  Simois,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  of  its  identity  with  the  Homeric  Simois,  because — as 
MacLaren  ®  justly  observes — in  all  parts  of  the  world  rivers  have  preserved 
their  names  with  wonderful  persistency  in  the  midst  of  linguistic  change 
and  political  revolution.  An  ancient  name  may  indeed  be  lost,  but,  if  It 
still  exists,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  possibly  be 
transferred  from  one  river  to  another. 

No  ford  of  the  Simois  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  though  the  armies 
must  have  passed  the  river  constantly  in  marching  to  or  from  the  plain 
between  this  river  and  the  Scamander,  where  all  the  battles  were  fought. 
But  though  the  Simois  may  perhaps  have  had  a  slightly  larger  quantity 
of  water  in  ancient  times,  before  the  invention  of  water-mills,  it  can 
never  have  been  of  much  consequence.  Therefore,  there  was  no  need  to 
speak  of  a  ford. 

(b)  The  ThymbriuSy  called  6  Sufi^pux;  by  Strabo  •  and  Eustathius,^**  is 
a  small  river,  which  originates  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mount  Kara 
Your,  and  receives  the  drainage  of  ten  or  twelve  valleys,  pouring  at  a 
right  angle  into  the  Scamander  opposite  Bounarbashi.  Its  present  name 
is  Eemar  Su,  from  the  Greek  word  xafxapa  (vault),  and  the  Turkish  word 
"su"  (mUer),  the  river  being  crossed,  at  about  3  miles  above  its  con- 
fluence, by  a  Roman  aqueduct.  Homer  does  not  mention  this  river  at  all, 
though  he  mentions  the  town  of  Thymbre.^ 

The  site  of  this  ancient  town  corresponds  with  the  farm  at  Akshi  Eioi 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thymbrius,  the  proprietor  of  which,  Mr.  Frank 
Calvert,  has  made  excavations  there,  and  has  found  inscriptions  which  can 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  identity.  The  whole  place  is  strewn  with  archaic 
Hellenic  potsherds.  The  height  of  the  site  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
at  the  place  where  Mr.  Calvert's  farmhouse  stands,  is,  according  to 
M.  Bumouf 's  measurements,  63-35  metres  or  207  ft.  Strabo  states  that 
close  to  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius  and  Scamander,  and  at  a  distance 
of  50  stadia  from  Novum  Ilium,  stood  the  famous  temple  of  the  Thymbrian 
Apollo,*  which,  as  my  friend  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  who  lately  visited  the 
Troad,  remarks,^  must  be  identical  with  the  almost  entirely  artificial  mound 
of  Hanai  Tepeh,  which  I  have  excavated  in  company  with  Mr.  Calvert,  and 
of  which  I  shall  treat  hereafter.  According  to  M.  Bumouf  s  measurement, 
the  height  of  the  Hanai  Tepeh  is  87-75  metres  =  285  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius  and  the  Scamander  being  24*5 
metres  =  80  ft.  5  in.     The  distance  given  by  Strabo  is  perfectly  correct. 

M.  Bumouf  makes   the  following  remarks  upon   the  river: — "The 

•  Obiervations  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain      ("  Towards  Thymbrd  the  Lycinns  and  t'ne  lordly 
of  Troy,    See  Barker  Webb,  Topographie  de  ia      Mysians  had  their  place  allotted/*; 

Ihwfe,  p.  47.  *  xiii.  p.  598 :  wkriaioy  ydp  iort  rh  T^^iow  tj 

*  ziii.  p.  598.  Svfifipa  koX  6  8i*  aurov  ^^q»v  itoranhs  SififiptoSf 
'*  Ad  Horn.  II,  x.  430.  iiJL^a\Kw¥  tls  rhif  Txifiavhpov  xarh  rh  BvfiBoalov 

>  //.  X.  430 :  'Airo\A«yof  l€p6v. 

Tphs  Bifififnis  8*  H/iaxov  Aixtoi  Mvffol  t*  ay4-  '  In  the  Academy,  Oct.  18,  1879. 
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Thymbrius  flows  in  the  hollow  of  a  valley  between  the  hills  of  Akshi 
£ioi  and  the  heights  to  the  south.  It  is  abont  30  ft.  broad.  Its  banks 
are  steep ;  it  is  perfectly  limpid,  and  is  overshadowed  by  large  trees.  Its 
banks,  which  are  from  10  to  12  ft.  high,  show  two  very  distinct  layers : 
first,  a  modern  alluvium,  consisting  of  earth  washed  down  by  the  rains 
from  the  hills;  secondly,  below  this,  a  thick  layer  of  plastic  clay, 
analogous  to  that  which  forms  the  soil  of  the  plain  of  the  Scamander. 
The  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius  and  the  Scamander  is  not  difficult  to 
determine,^  since  the  banks  are  high.  During  the  inundations,  the 
great  polygon  formed  by  the  Thymbrius,  the  Scamander,  and  the  hills  to 
the  east,  becomes  covered  with  water,  which  runs  with  great  impetuosity 
in  an  easterly  direction ;  inundates  the  swamp  (now  rendered  salubrious) 
to  the  north  of  Akshi  Kioi;  pours  into  the  large  bed  of  the  Kalifatli 
Asmak,  which  is  identical  with  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander ;  and 
forms  other  streams,  which  flow  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  18th  of 
May,  1879,  we  saw  this  whole  plain  covered  with  dead  trees  and  branches, 
which  had  been  carried  away  in  the  same  direction,  and  caught  by  the 
bushes  of  the  agnus-castus  and  tamarisk." 

(c)  The  Scamander  (6  2KdfjLavBpo<;,  as  it  was  called  in  the  language  of 
men,  according  to  Homer,  but  Xanthus^  **  the  yellow  stream,"  as  it  was 
termed  by  the  gods  *)  is  the  modern  Mendere,  a  plain  corruption  of  the 
name  Scamander. 

The  punning  etymology  of  Eustathius*  makes  ^/cdfuwBpo<;,  a-Kcififia 
dvBpb^i  (lipa/cKiov^)  rov  B,dv0ov  iic  yip;  vpoijyayeVf  since  "  the  excavation 
of  the  man  (Heracles)  brought  the  Xanthus  forth  out  of  the  earth."  This, 
of  course,  is  mere  trifling ;  but  the  termination  of  the  name  is  one  which 
we  find  in  many  of  the  river-names  of  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Maeander, 
Alander,  and  the  like.  It  is  possible  that  the  title  by  which  the  river 
was  known  in  the  language  of  the  gods — that  is,  of  the  Greek  settlers — 
was  a  translation  of  its  native  name. 

As  before  mentioned,^  Homer  makes  the  Scamander  rise  from  two 
springs— one  lukewarm,  the  other  cold — close  to  the  city  wall;  while 
in  another  passage,  already  quoted,  he  correctly  makes  it  rise  in  Mount 
Ida.  I  have  already  described  its  sources  from  my  own  inspection  of 
them.^  Strabo  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis — who, 
as  he  says,  was  a  native  of  the  country — that  the  Scamander  flows  from  a 
single  source  in  Mount  Gotylus,  one  of  the  peaks  of  Ida,  about  120  stadia 
above  Scepsis,  and  that  the  Granicus  and  Aesepus  originate  from  the 
same  mountain  from  several  springs,  in  such  close  proximity  to  the 
source  of  the  Scamander,  that  all  are  within  a  space  of  20  stadia,  the 
Scamander  flowing  in  a  westerly,  the  two  others  in  a  northerly  direction, 
and  the  length  of  the  Aesepus  being  about  50.0  stadia.*     He  confirms  the 


*  This  means  that  the  banks  of  the  rirer  are  r6wtav^  its  &y  ivix^pios  hyf)p,  6  Ajifi-firptos  rort 
not  obliterated,  and  do  not  confound  themselves  fihtf  ofirus  K4yfi  xtpl  avTuy  *'  l<rri  yap  \6<f>os 
with  the  plain.  tij  t^s''15i7J  K6tv\os'  Oir4pK€tTat  8"  oZros  4ico- 

*  //.  XX.  73,  74:  r6w  itov  koX  ttcoat  aToHiots  Sfc^if^cevf,  ^|  oS  S 

.     .     .    mrafjihs  fioBuHlyriSt  tc  SirifucySpos  ^ct  koI  6  TpdMiKOSj  Koi  AXaijiroSj 

tv  UdyOov  Ka\4ova'i  0fo(,  itfUpts  Bh  ^KUfxau/Hpoy,  ol    fi^v    xphs  UpKrov   Koi  r^v  UpowopriZa,   ix 

*  Adii.  XX.  74.       '  See  p.  55.       •  See  p.  58.  trKtidvup  rjtySiv  av\\€ifi6fityotf  6  9h  ^Kdfuuf^pos 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.   602:    Kfivupoi   5*   &y  rwv  M  ZiMnv  4k  fitas  xriyris*   irao-oi  9*  dAA^Aotf 
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&ct  that  the  Scamander  and  Simois  meet,  and  says  that  the  Scamander 
falls  into  the  Hellespont  near  Sigeum :  "  But  the  rivers  Scamander  and 
Simois,  of  which  the  former  approaches  Sigeum,  the  latter  Khoeteum, 
join  a  little  below  Novum  Ilium  and  fall  into  the  sea  at  Sigeum,  where 
they  form  the  so-called  Stomalimne  "  ^^  (ie.  "  lake  at  the  mouth  "). 

He  further  says  that :  "  A  little  beyond  lies  the  village  of  the  Hians 
('I\i6Q)i/  Kci/i?;),  where  the  ancient  Ilium  is  believed  to  have  formerly 
stood,  30  stadia  distant  from  the  present  city."  ^  And  again :  "  There 
are  neither  hot  springs  in  this  place,  nor  is  the  source  of  the  Scamander 
here,  but  in  the  mountains ;  and  there  are  not  two  sources,  but  only  one. 
It  seems  therefore  that  the  hot  springs  have  disappeared,  but  that  the 
cold  spring  escapes  from  the  Scamander  by  a  subterranean  channel,  and 
rises  again  in  this  place  (before  'I\t€6>i/  Kdfirj) ;  or  else  that  this  water 
is  merely  called  a  source  of  the  Scamander,  because  it  is  near  to  it :  for 
several  sources  of  one  and  the  same  river  are  so  called."  ^ 

The  length  of  the  Scamander  from  its  sources  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Hellespont  close  to  Eoum  Ealeh  is,  according  to  G.  von  Eckenbrecher,^  in 
a  straight  line  10  German  miles*  (=47  English  miles  nearly);  accord- 
ing to  TchihatcheflF,^  20  French  leagues.  The  sources  of  the  Scamander 
are  650  metres  (2138  ft.)  above  the  sea ;  the  fall  of  the  current  is  on  an 
average  21  metres  (=69  ft.)  to  the  league,  which  is  equal  to  30  ft.  per 
mile.*  But  the  fall  varies  with  the  locality :  thus  from  the  sources  to 
the  district  of  In6  (Ene),  and  even  to  Bounarbashi,  the  fall  of  the  river  is 
very  rapid,  but  further  on  it  is  comparatively  insignificant. 

M.  Bumouf,  who  has  studied  the  ancient  and  modern  beds  of  the 
Scamander  with  great  care,  sends  me  the  following  note  on  the  subject : — 
'^At  the  time  of  inundation  the  Scamander  bursts  with  great  impetuosity 
through  its  narrow  pass  between  the  rocks  of  Bounarbashi,  carrying 
with  it  sand  and  gravel,  which  it  heaps  up  over  pretty  large  spaces  of 
ground,  and  which  are  sufficient  to  modify  its  course.  Its  course  is 
therefore  changeable :  it  takes  a  fixed  direction  only  after  its  confluence 
with  the  Thymbrius,  which,  when  I  measured  it  at  the  end  of  May,  was 
24^  metres  (80  ft.  5  in.)  above  the  sea.  This  elevation  is  highly  impor- 
tant from  all  points  of  view,  because  it  gives  the  slope  of  the  Plain  of 


iuurr^ftari'  irXtiffrov  8*  iupiorriKW  iwh  r^r 
^X^'  t6  rov  Alffiiwov  r4\ost  trx^^^^  f^  koI 
Ttrrtucoaiovs  ffraJiiovs" 

'*  liii.  p.  597 :  ot  8^  vorofio)  8  rt  'XKdfxeof^pos 
Koi  6  Sifufcif,  6  fi€y  rf  ^tytlfp  irXiiffidffaSy  6  Si 
rf  'Poirtltpf  fUKphv  ffiwpoaBtv  row  vvv  'IKiov 
ffvftfidKKoutTuff  fir'  ^2  rh  Mytiop  iKlii96eurt  koI 
Totov<ri  tV  ^rofiaklfiyrip  KoXovfUmiP. 

'  xiii.  p.  597:  *Tirip  8i  roirov  fUKpity  4i  r&y 
*l\t4wif  K^fiTi  iffrhy  iy  f  yofjditrcu  rb  xakcuhy 
'IXioy  iipvirBat  irp6T€pov,  rpidnoyra  trraJilovs  8i^- 
Xov  i^h  T^s  yvy  WAcwi. 

*  Stnbo,  xiii.  p.  602 :  o6rt  yitp  B^pfik  yvy  iv 
r^  r6wtp  f&piffKtrai,  ovtf  ri  rod  ^KOfAdyipov  irriyii 
irravda,  &\X'  ^i^  r^  vpci,  Koi  fiUy  iiW*  ov  ivo, 
TA  fi^y  oly  Btpftit  iKMXu^dai  cixot,  rh  8i  ^^fvxp^v 


Korh  8ic(8v<riy  tnrtKpioy  ix  rod  2Ka/i(£y5f>ov  miT^ 
rovr'  iuwr4W€ty  rb  x^^oy^  ^  ^^^^  8'^  ^^  irAijcrfoy 
tlycu  rou  2icafuiv8/>ov  koI  rovro  rb  ti^wp  A^c- 
aOat  rod  JUcofidyHpov  miyfiy'  oJhta  yiip  \4yoyrai 
irAc(ovs  mfyol  rov  txbrov  worofiov. 
3  Die  Lage  dea  Bomerischen  Troja,  p.  4. 

*  The  German  mile,  of  15  to  the  degree,  ia 
equal  to  4  English  geographical  miles,  or  nearlj 
4]  statute  miles. 

*  Asie  Mineure:  Description  physique,  siati' 
stiqitCf  arch€ologique,  &c.,  p.  78. 

*  In  his  calculation  Tchihatcheff  has  no  doubt 
taken  into  account  all  the  windings  of  the 
Scamander,  because,  if  the  fall  of  the  current 
were  to  be  reckoned  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
sources,  it  would  exceed  46  feet  per  mile. 
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Troy.  In  order  to  obtain  the  average  elope  in  each  metre,  it  is  sufficient 
to  take  on  our  Map  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Thymbrius  to  the  shore  of  the  sea  near  the  Stomalimne,  and  to 
divide  this  distance  by  24  m.  50  cent.  In  this  way  vfe  shall  obtain  the 
number  of  millimetres  to  each  metre,  representing  the  average  slope  of 
the  plain.  In  order  to  obtain  the  fall  of  the  river,  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  all  its  sinuosities  on  the  map.  The  number  of  metres  thus  obtained 
will  be  greater ;  nevertheless,  when  divided  by  24  m.  50  cent.,  the  result 
gives  a  considerable  average  rapidity  to  the  stream.  During  the  inunda- 
tion this  rapidity  is  much  greater,  because  the  elevation  of  24  m.  50  cent, 
would  be  brought  to  at  least  26  m.  50  cent.,  or  27  metres,  by  the  rise  of 
the  waters.  During  the  inundation  the  Thymbrius  carries  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  because  in  spite  of  its  high  banks  its  bed  is  then  full 
of  water,  which  overflows  into  the  plain.  At  its  confluence,  the  Sca- 
mander  has  a  breadth  of  about  150  metres  =  492  ft.  Its  banks  are  not 
so  high  as  those  of  the  Thymbrius,  because  there  is  no  upper  alluvial 
layer,  as  in,  the  banks  of  the  latter.  Thus  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Thymbrius  is  elevated  by  about  2  metres  above  the  plain  of  the 
Scamander  at  the  same  place.  The  altitude  of  the  plain  of  the  Scamander 
at  its  confluence  is  27  m.  22  cent.  =  90  ft.  9  in.  After  its  confluence,  the 
present  bed  of  the  Scamander  becomes  more  contracted ;  the  river  flows 
from  thence  between  two  steep  banks  of  plastic  clay.  At  the  ferry  near 
Ealifatli  these  banks  are  about  1  metre  =  3  ft.  4  in.  high ;  the  breadth  of 
the  river  there  is  only  about  30  m.  =  98  ft.  5  in. ;  it  is  deep  in  its  whole 
breadth.  At  the  bridge  of  Eoum  Ealeh  the  bed  of  the  Scamander  has 
a  breadth  of  117  metres  =  384  ft.,  of  which — in  the  middle  season  between 
the  rising  of  the  waters  and  the  drought — about  one-half  is  occupied 
by  the  water. 

"  Tlie  ancient  hed  of  the  Scamander ^  which  is  identical  with  the 
Ealifatli  Asmak,  is  characterized  by  fallen  banks,  want  of  level  ground, 
and  little  hills  of  alluvial  sand,  while  the  new  bed  has  steep  banks, 
and  no  alluvial  sandhills  except  at  Eoum  Ealeh,  near  its  mouth.  The 
accumulations  of  sand  and  gravel  have  nearly  obliterated  the  ancient 
bed  for  some  distance  below  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius.  The 
westerly  winds  have  extended  these  sands  on  the  east  side  of  the  plain ; 
their  rotatory  currents  have  heaped  them  up  in  the  form  of  small  hills 
along  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  ancient  bed.  I  have  myself  witnessed 
such  a  phenomenon.  The  last  inundation  had  left  a  layer,  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  deep,  on  the  submerged  lands ;  the  sun  had  dried  it,  and  the 
wind,  which  carried  the  sand  away  towards  the  east,  formed  of  it  small 
heaps  round  the  bushes  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander,  and  brought 
the  clay  of  the  plain  again  to  light.  The  translocation  of  the  river-bed 
has  been  favoured  by  the  configuration  of  the  soil.  The  spurs  of  the 
heights  on  the  east  side  of  the  Plain  have  in  their  lower  part  a  projection, 
which  slopes  down  to  the  river  and  forms  there  a  steep  bank,  while  the 
small  plains  between  them  terminate  in  a  swamp.  In  front  of  Novum 
Ilium  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander  passes  between  a  bank  of  this 
kind  and  a  somewhat  elevated  hill  of  alluvial  river-sand,  after  which  the 
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No.  19.    PUn  showing  the  andent  Bed  of  the  Scamander 

in  front  of  Troy. 


bed  again  extends  and  has  a  breadth  of  not  less  than  200  m.  =  656  ft. 

A  little   farther  down  it  encounters  the  slope  which   descends  from 

Hissarlik  towards  the  west,  and  which  forces  it  to  make  a  bend  almost 

at  a  right  angle ;  afterwards  comes  another  bend,  which  brings  it  back 

to  its  first  direction.     In  fact, 

in  front  of  Troy,  the  plain  rises 

suddenly,  forming  from  b  to  b  a 

sort  of  bank,  5  ft.  high  at  least ; 

&om  this  point  the  ancient  bed 

proceeds    straight    towards    the 

bridge  below  Hissarlik. 

"At  the  bridge  the  plain  is 
15  m.  =  49  ft.  2  in.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  the  breadth  of 
the  ancient  bed  is  there  93  metres 
=  305  ft.  A  shaft  sunk  at  this 
spot  on  the  right  bank  has  proved 
that  the  bed  of  the  river  was 
once  larger,  and  that  it  has  been 
narrowed  by  the  accumulation  of 
the  sand  of  the  river.  This  sand 
contains  no  marine  deposits;  it 

is  composed  of  the  detritus  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  massive  block  of 
Mount  Ida.  The  space  comprised  between  the  bridge  in  front  of  Hissarlik 
and  the  small  hill,  which  we  hold  to  be  identical  with  the  Tumulus 
of  Uu8y  presents  most  interesting  features.  About  500  m.  =  1640  ft. 
below  the  bridge,  there  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
Scamander  a  large  hill  of  river-sand,  the  western  part  of  which  is 
covered  with  ruins  and  debris,  which  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  town ; 
remnants  of  the  wall  are  still  extant.  Very  probably  this  is  Polium, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  the  Astypalaeans,  who  inhabited  the  city  of 
Bhoeteum,  built  on  the  Simois ;  it  was  afterwards  called  Polisma.  Not 
being  built  on  a  place  fortified  by  nature,  it  was  soon  destroyed.^ 

"It  is  true  that  this  site  is  not  exactly  on  the  Simois,  but  imme- 
diately in  front  of  its  mouth  in  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander. 
The  site  is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  miserable  village  of  Koum  Kioi 
(Village  of  Sand),  which  is  not  inhabited  in  summer  on  account  of  the 
pestilential  air;  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  site  is  a  Turkish  cemetery. 
Between  this  cemetery  and  the  ancient  Scamander  is  flat  ground,  a  sort 
of  lagoon,  which  extends  to  the  river.  On  the  east  side  of  the  ancient 
Scamander  is  the  plain  of  the  Simois,  which  runs  out  to  the  former  river 
in  a  bank,  2  metres  =  6  ft.  7  in.  higher  than  the  left  bank.  Immediately 
below  this  is  the  confluence  of  the  Simois  with  the  ancient  Scamander. 
As  the  latter  bends  suddenly  at  this  spot  to  the  west,  its  bed  appears  to 
be  the  continuation  of  the  Simois,  which  flows  from  the  east :  this  fact  has 
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oailBed  the  error  of  the  topograpbers,  'who  make  the  Simois  run  directly 
to  the  sea  through  the  bed  of  the  river  In  Tepeh  Asmak.  In  this  bend 
the  bank  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Bcamander,  on  the  side  of  Souin  Eioi, 
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is  effaced  and  confounded  with  tbe  plain ;  on  the  opposite  side  it  has  a 
high  bank.    The  land  which  terminatee  in  this  eteep  bank  rises  gradnally 
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towards  the  hills  of  In  Tepeh,  and  opposes  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
waters  of  the  Simois.  Afterwards  comes  the  bridge  of  Konm  Kioi,  to  the 
north  of  the  alluvial  hill  of  river-sand.  A  shaft  sunk  near  the  cemetery 
reached  the  plastic  clay  on  a  level  with  the  plain,  and  proved  that  the  hill 
of  sand  at  Koum  Kioi  is  really  formed  by  fluvial  deposits. 

"  To  the  north  of  the  bridge  of  Koum  Kioi  the  bank  is  10  metres  56  c. 
=  34  feet  8  inches  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  soil  maintains 
this  elevation  for  a  distance  of  about  1000  metres  =  3281  feet  to  the 
west.  This  plateau  terminates  in  the  remnant  of  a  conical  tumulus 
which,  from  its  situation,  must  be  identical  with  the  Tomb  of  Ilus, 
repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  Biad.  But  the  shaft  sunk  in  it  has  given 
no  proof  of  its  claim  to  be  a  sepulchre ;  it  rather  appears  to  have  been 
a  mere  hill  of  river-sand,  which  has  been  transformed  by  tradition  into  a 
tumulus.  In  its  present  ruined  state  this  tumulus  is  only  1  m.  =  3  ft.  4  in. 
high ;  but  the  soil  on  which  it  stands  consists  of  river-sand,  and  is  more 
than  2  m.  =  6  ft.  7  in.  above  the  mean  height  of  the  water.  For  a 
distance  of  more  than  200  m.  ==  656  ft.  to  the  west  of  the  Tomb  of  Ilus, 
the  bank  of  the  ancient  Scamander  consists  of  river-sand ;  afterwards  it 
assumes  again  its  ordinary  character  of  plastic  clay.  There  is  therefore 
on  this  spot  a  barrier  of  sand,  through  which  the  river  has  dug  its 
bed.  From  the  Tomb  of  Ilus  this  barrier  extends  to  the  north  for  a 
space  of  more  than  500  m.  =  1640  ft.  in  length,  and  of  a  great  breadth. 
This  space  of  ground  is  under  cultivation,  but  the  poverty  and  scantiness 
of  its  grain  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rich  crops  which  are  grown 
on  the  clay  of  the  plain  to  the  east  and  west.  At  a  distance  of  500  m.  = 
1640  ft.  is  a  well  on  the  border  of  this  field  of  sand ;  the  altitude  of  this 
well  is  no  more  than  7  m.  23  cent.  =  23  ft.  9  in.  above  the  sea — that  is 
to  say,  it  is  lower  than  the  level  of  the  river,  which  at  the  Tomb  of  Ilus 
is  8  m.  30  cent.  =  27  ft.  3  in.  above  the  sea.  It  is  therefore  evident  that, 
if  this  sand  were  removed,  the  surface  of  the  clay  below  it  would  form 
a  large  channel,  through  which  the  river  would  flow  off.  This  depression 
in  the  ground  terminates  in  the  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak.  It  may 
therefore  be  admitted,  with  very  great  probability,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  hillocks  of  river-sand  at  Koum  Kioi  and  the  Tomb  of  Hus  had  not 
yet  obstructed  the  ancient  Scamander,  its  waters  flowed  to  the  north  and 
poured  through  the  present  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  into  the  sea.  This 
invasion  of  the  sand  has  forced  the  river  to  bore  its  new  bed  to  the  west. 
This  conclusion  has  the  more  probability,  as  the  general  level  of  the 
great  plain,  to  the  west  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  is  higher  than  the  surface 
of  the  sandy  depression. 

"  K,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  principal  stream  of  the 
Scamander  occupied  the  large  river-bed,  which  still  serves  to  carry  its 
waters  during  the  period  of  inundation,  the  change  just  described  must 
have  taken  place  a  short  time  afterwards.  This  appears  to  be  conclu- 
sively shown  from  the  word  Stomalimne  (pool  at  the  mouth)  employed 
by  Strabo,  because  this  word  shows  that  there  was  the  mouth  of  a  river 
in  the  Stomalimne  at  the  time  of  this  geographer,  or  at  least  at  that 
of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  (about  180  b.c). 
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"  Below  the  Tomb  of  Hus,  the  ancient  Seamander  flows  between  very 
high  vertical  banks,  which  indicate  that  the  bed  is  relatively  of  recent 
formation.  At  the  wooden  bridge  above  the  Stomalimne,  the  altitude  of 
the  plain  is  not  more  than  2  m.  77  c.  =  8  ft.  10  in. ;  the  breadth  of  the 
ancient  Seamander  is  there  45  m.  =  147  ft.  8  in. 

"The  Stonialimne  is  a  pool  about  800m.  =  2625 ft.  long  and  200 
to  300  m.  =  656  to  984  ft.  broad  on  the  average.  Into  this  pool  flow 
the  waters  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak,  which  is  identical  with  the  ancient 
Seamander.  This  pool  communicates  by  a  narrow  channel  with  the 
Hellespont,  and  its  water  is  brackish.  The  clay  of  the  plain  extends 
on  the  right  of  the  pool  to  the  sea,  and  borders  it  with  vertical  banks. 
On  the  left  of  the  pool — that  is  to  say,  on  the  west  side — the  clay  ceases 
about  300  m.  =  984  ft.  short  of  the  sea-shore ;  the  space  which  follows 
forms  a  triangular  neck  of  land,  which  terminates  at  the  channel  of 
the  Stomalimne.  This  neck  of  land  is  an  undulating  sandbank,  the 
hollows  or  cavities  of  which  are  50  centimetres  =  1  ft.  8  in.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  whilst  its  projections  are  from  1  to  2  metres =3  ft.  4  in. 
to  Oft.  7 in.  above  the  sea-level.  I  sank  a  shaft  1  metre  =  3  ft.  4  in.  deep 
into  one  of  these  hollows,  and  thus  penetrated  helow  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  upper  layer,  which  consisted  of  grey  sand,  is  only  2  centimetres  deep ; 
after  that  comes  a  dark  blue  sand  mixed  with  many  roots  of  plants ; 
below  this  I  found  pure  dark  blue  sand,  of  older  date  and  a  marshy  cha- 
racter. These  layers  axe  obviously  produced  by  river  silt ;  they  contain 
no  marine  deposits,  and  no  stones.  The  space  occupied  by  this  undu- 
lating sandbank  is  very  small ;  the  soil  of  it  appears  to  be  formed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  alluvium  of  Eoum  Ealeh,  but  apparently  it  cannot 
extend  further  into  the  sea,  because  the  current  of  the  Hellespont  tends 
to  maintain  it  in  its  actual  limits.  The  shaft,  having  been  dug  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  gradually  filled  with  water  up  to  that  level :  this  water 
was  at  first  turbid,  but  it  soon  became  clear,  and  had  a  hardly  percep- 
tible brackish  taste;  it  therefore  did  not  come  from  the  sea,  but  from 
the  Stonmlimne" 

Professor  Virchow  also  affirms  that  he  has  found  in  the  Plain  of  Troy 
nothing  which  tells  in  favour  either  of  a  marine  formation  of  the  soil, 
or  of  the  growth  and  increase  of  the  plain  towards  the  Hellespont. 
In  a  long  and  learned  dissertation  he®  proves  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  hydrography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  must  have  been  at  the  time  of 
Pliny  and  Strabo  much  the  same  as  it  is  now,  and  that  when,  in  following 
up  the  Trojan  coast  from  south  to  north,  Pliny ^  says, — "Seamander 
amnis  navigabilis,  et  in  promontorio  quondam  Sigeum  oppidum.  Dein 
portus  Achaeorum,  in  quem  influit  Xanthus  Simoenti  junctus :  stag- 
numque  prius  faciens  Palaescamander," — he  cannot  mean  by  the  ancient 
Seamander  any  other  river  but  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak ;  by  the  "  Xanthus 
Simoenti  junctus  "  the  Kalifatli  Asmak,  into  which  in  his  time,  as  now, 
the  Simois  flowed ;  and  by  "  Seamander  "  the  great  river  near  Sigeum. 

Professor  Virchow  says :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
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Yolume  of  water  which  once  flowed  in  the  bed  of  the  Kalifatli  Asmak  was 
much  larger  than  that  which  now  flows  in  it,  even  at  the  period  of  the 
inundations.  Its  bed  answers  so  well  to  a  great  and  powerfully  working 
stream,  that  the  present  river  appears  only  as  a  residue  of  its  former 
wealth.  Where  was  formerly  water,  there  are  now  broad  edges  of  bank 
overgrown  with  bushes,  and  now  and  then  showing  deeply-indented 
borders.  In  places  here  and  there  are  still  deep  bays,  of  whose  origin 
the  present  current  offers  no  explanation.  In  many  places,  especially  on 
the  left  bank,  are  rows  of  sand-hills,  which  must  once  have  been  formed 
by  alluvium ;  they  are  at  present  so  high  that  even  their  foot  is  never 
reached  by  the  water.  The  common  sources  of  the  Asmak  in  the  Duden 
swamp,  close  to  Akshi  Kioi,  are  not  copious  enough  to  feed  a  large  river. 
Now,  in  the  region  of  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius  and  further 
down,  broad  and  for  the  most  part  dry  water-beds  branch  off  from  the 
Scamander,  extending  to  the  Ealifatli  Asmak  close  to  those  sources, 
and  even  now,  at  the  time  of  high  water,  receiving  the  overflowing  water 
of  the  Scamander.  But  even  these  merely  temporary  affluents  are  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  Ealifatli  Asmak  so  impetuous  as  it  must  once  have 
been,  judging  by  the  testimony  of  its  banks.  This  could  only  happen 
again,  if  the  main  volume  of  the  Scamander  were  let  into  it.  Has 
this  ever  taken  place?  A  glance  at  Spratt's  map  shows  in  fact  that 
the  main  *  winter-bed,'  which  leads  from  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius 
to  the  Ealifatli  Asmak,  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  Scamander,  as 
this  river  is  seen  after  having  flowed  around  the  Bali  Dagh  and  entered 
the  Plain.  If  the  line  of  the  river-course,  the  direction  of  which  is 
here  almost  directly  to  the  north,  be  prolonged,  it  comes  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  sources  in  the  Duden.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  probable 
than  that  the  Scamander  once  took  this  course,  and  that  the  Ealifatli 
Asmak  represents  the  further  course  of  the  Scamander  at  that  time. 
Later  on  it  may  have  displaced  this  bed  by  its  own  alluvial  deposits, 
and  may  have  pierced  a  new  bed  more  to  the  west  through  the  Plain." 

Further  on,*®  Professor  Virchow  thinks  it  perfectly  certain  that, 
immediately  below  Eoum  Eioi,  the  ancient  Scamander  (in  the  bed  of  the 
Ealifatli  Asmak)  turned  eastward,  and  that  it  poured  into  the  Hellespont, 
by  the  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Plain, 
close  to  the  promontory  of  Ehoeteum.  He  thibks  that  the  deep  sandy 
depression  found  by  M.  Burnouf  below  Eoum  Eioi,  between  the  Ealifatli 
and  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  marks  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander. 
He  holds  such  a  communication  to  be  the  more  probable,  as  the  In 
Tepeh  Asmak  is  far  too  broad  and  deeply  cut  for  him  to  suppose  that 
it  could  possibly  have  been  formed  by  the  northern  arm  of  the  Simois, 
which  is  a  most  insignificant  rivulet.  This  rivulet  may  have  flowed 
later  into  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  perhaps  at  a  time  when  the  communi- 
cation between  the  ancient-  Scamander  (Ealifatli  Asmak)  and  the  In 
Tepeh  Asmak  had  already  been  closed,  but  most  certainly  it  was  never 
strong  enough  to  produce   the  bed  of  the  latter.      Professor  Virchow 


>•  LandeskundCf  &c.,  pp.  136,  137,  170. 
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adds : "  "  The  Ealifatli,  in  that  part  of  its  course  which  extends  from 
between  Hissarlik  and  Ealifatli  to  the  junction  of  the  Simois,  has  a 
bed  just  so  broad,  that  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  present  bed  of  the 
Scamander  itself,  and  no  other  river  in  the  Troad  approaches  it  even 
remotely,  and  this  fact  has  been  overlooked  by  nearly  all  criticsJ*  Professor 
Virchow^  further  says:  "Regarding  the  alluvial  deposits  in  the  Plain, 
Maclaren^  has  advanced  an  important  argument.  He  proceeds  from 
the  soundings  made  by  the  English  Admiralty  in  the  Hellespont,  which 
are  indicated  on  their  map.  Following  these,  he  has  drawn  along  the 
coast  of  the  Hellespont  three  curves,  which  connect  together  the  depths 
of  one,  two,  and  three  fathoms  respectively.  These  lines  are  not  parallel 
with  the  coast,  but  they  nearly  join  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander; 
they  recede  from  the  coast  before  the  Stomalimne^  and  still  more 
before  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  and  again  approach  each  other,  as  well 
as  the  coast,  at  the  neck  of  land  before  Bhoeteum.  There  is,  besides, 
the  difference  produced  in  the  form  of  the  coast-line .  by  the  curves 
of  one  and  two  fathoms;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  bent  inward  to 
the  south,  whereas  the  three  fathoms'  line  forms  a  curve  which  is 
on  the  north  bent  forward  to  the  Hellespont,  and  projects  far  beyond 
the  coast  and  the  neck  of  land.  Immediately  behind  it  the  depth  of 
the  water  amounts  to  10,  12,  16,  and  19  fathoms.  Maclaren  concludes 
from  this  that  the  mass  of  alluvium,  which  has  raised  the  bottom  of 
the  Hellespont,  cannot  have  been  produced  by  the  present  Scamander, 
but  must  be  attributed  to  a  time  when  this  river  flowed  first  through 
the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  and  later  through  the  Stomalimne ;  that  the 
Hellespont,  whose  current  has  a  velocity  of  two  miles  an  hour,  carries 
its  own  alluvial  material  and  a  large  part  of  that  of  the  Scamander  into 
the  Aegean  Sea,  but  the  counter-current  along  the  Trojan  coast,  which 
sometimes,  especially  with  west  and  south-west  winds,  is  very  strong, 
distributes  a  certain  quantity  of  the  material  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
Bhoeteum ;  and  that,  if  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander  had  always  been 
at  the  present  place,  the  lines  of  depths  would  be  parallel  with  the  coast- 
line. To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  we  cannot  at  once  admit  Maclaren's 
supposition,  that  the  depth  of  the  Hellespont  once  was  nearly  as  great 
on  the  coast  as  in  the  midst  of  this  channel,  and  that  the  present 
difference  in  depth  has  been  produced  solely  by  alluvial  deposits.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  some  safe  indications,  which  show  the  fact  of  the 
alluvial  deposits,  as  well  as  their  direction.  As  such  I  consider  three 
phenomena : — 1.  The  bar  of  sand  before  the  mouth  of  the  In  Tepeh 
Asmak,^  which  has  exactly  the  direction  of  the  Hellespont  current, 
for  it  is  joined  on  the  east  side  to  Bhoeteum,  and  proceeds  thence 
for  a  long  distance  westward.  2.  The  sandbanks  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scamander.  3.  The  sandy  plain  which  projects  into  the  Hellespont,  on 
which  Eoum  Ealeh  is  situated,  and  which  extends  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  to  the  foot  of  the  tumulus  of  Achilles.     It  appears  to  me  that 

"  Landeskunde,  &c.,  p.  138.  «  Charles  Maclaren,    The  Plain  of  Troy  de- 

1  Ibid.  p.  143  ff.  scribed;  Edinburgh,  1863,  p.  46. 

'  Virchow,  Landeskundef  &c.,  p.  144. 
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these  facts  proye,  not  only  that  there  exists  a  perceptible  allaviamy  but 
also  that  the  easterly  stream  is  the  one  which  decides  its  formation.  If 
it  depended  principally  on  the  westerly  or  south-westerly  counter- 
cnrrent,  neither  woxdd  exist  the  neck  of  land  of  Eonm  Ealeh,  nor  the 
sand-bar  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak.  Here  comes  in  another  circumstance 
which  must  not  be  underrated,  namely,  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
wind.  I  may  cite  two  observations  which  I  consider  to  be  sufficiently 
certain.  One  is  the  motion  of  the  sand  at  the  citadel  of  Eoum  Kaleh, 
which  proyes  the  predominance  of  an  easterly  or  north-easterly  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  and  current  of  the 
Hellespont.  The  other  is  the  position  of  the  trees  on  Bhoeteum  and 
on  the  lower  section  of  the  Plain.  The  trunks  of  all  these  trees  (Yalonea 
oaks)  are  uniformly  inclined  towards  the  west-south-west.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  Maclaren's^  statement  that  the  wind  formerly  called 
Yentus  Hellespontinus  blows  for  at  least  ten  months  in  the  year  down 
the  Hellespont.  This  direction  of  the  wind  explains  sufficiently  why  the 
sand  is  carried  along  the  coast  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  why  in  the 
course  of  time  it  has  accumulated  more  and  more  below  and  before 
Sigeum,  so  as  to  form  there  the  neck  of  land  of  Eoum  Ealeh.  The  coast- 
marsh  proper,  therefore,  remains  protected  against  an  accumulation  of 
sand,  unless — as  in  the  Stomotlimne — the  sea  itself  washes  away  part 
of  the  marshy  soil.  Indeed  my  inyestigations  in  the  Stomalimne  haye 
preyed  that  not  only  is  there  no  alluyium,  but  rather  a  washing  away 
of  the  marshy  soil^  which  is  partially  replaced  by  sea-sand,  but  that 
there  is  no  formation  of  dunes.  This  washing  away  takes  place  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Stomalimne;  it  testifies  to  the  powerful  agency  of 
the  water  in  the  direction  of  the  Hellespont  current.  I  must,  therefore, 
acknowledge  that  Maclaren's  arguments  must  not  be  rated  so  low  as 
might  appear.  If  it  is  found  that,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  the 
easterly  current  of  water  and  wind,  the  three  fathoms'  line  before  the 
In  Tepeh  Asmak  extends  in  a  conyex  curve  far  into  the  Hellespont, 
and  indeed  also  far  beyond  the  neck  of  land  of  Bhoeteum,  this  woxdd 
tell  decidedly  for  the  view,  that  much  alluvium  has  once  been  brought 
down  by  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  stream  of  the 
Stomalimne^  provided  of  course  the  raising  of  the  Hellespont  bottom  be 
due  to  sand  and  other  alluvium.  This  has  not  been  proved,  but  it  is 
probable.  In  no  case  can  I  admit  that  this  raising  coxdd  have  been 
produced  by  deposits  of  the  water  of  the  Hellespont  which  comes  down 
from  the  Propontis.  While,  therefore,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  the 
existence  of  sand  accumulations  at  the  coast  as  certain,  and  for  some 
distance  from  the  coast  in  the  Hellespont  itself  as  probable,  still  I  can 
infer  but  little  from  this  as  to  the  formation  of  the  coast-land.  Strabo 
says,  indeed,  with  much  assurance  :^  '  The  Scamander  and  Simois,  uniting 
in  the  plain,  and  bringing  down  a  great  quantity  of  mud,  bank  up  the 
sea-coast,   and  form  a  blind  mouth,  salt-water  lagoons,  and  marshes.' 

*  Loc  cit,  p.  215.  KUTa<^4po¥r€s  iK^y,  irpo<rxov<n    r^iv  irapaKinfi 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  595 :  wiartaSmts  ykp  5rc       koI  rv^hhw  ffr6fia  re  icol  Xifi^oBakdrras  Kol 
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But  nowhere  on  the  coast  can  there  be  shown  an  increase  of  the  soil  by 
real  mud  (tXiJ?),  except  in  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  itself,  namely  in  its 
upper  part.  The  mud  which  reaches  the  Hellespont  is  soon  cleared  of 
its  clayey  ingredients;  what  remains  is  clean  quicksand.  This  sand  can 
change  or  fill  up  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  can  thereby  cause  the 
damming  up  of  the  water ;  but  except  at  the  neck  of  land  of  Koum  Ealeh, 
it  has  exercised  no  immediate  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  coast-land, 
at  least  not  so  long  as  the  coast-marsh  has  existed.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  obtain  a  somewhat  sure  basis  for  the  question  of  the  alluvial  forma- 
tions, it  appeared  to  us  necessary  to  investigate  the  soil  of  the  Plain 
itself  at  various  places." 

Professor  Virchow  •  commenced  his  investigations  by  digging  a  number 
of  holes ;  the  first  to  the  right  of  the  bridge  which  spans  the  Kalifatli 
Asmak  near  Hissarlik.  To  a  depth  of  1  •  25  metres,  he  found  a  very  com- 
pact blackish  soil,  and  below  it  coarse  sand,  among  which  small  pieces 
of  quartz,  flakes  of  mica,  blackish  grains  and  coarser  fragments  of  rock, 
were  conspicuous.  There  were  no  remains  of  shells.  He  dug  the  second 
hole  in  the  flat  dune-like  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ealifatli  A^mak 
near  Koum  Kioi,  on  which  is  a  Turkish  cemetery.  He  found  there  to  a 
depth  of  2  metres  nothing  but  coarse  sand  of  a  dark  colour,  consisting 
principally  of  angular  grains  of  quartz  mixed  with  mica,  and  some  coarser 
but  smoothed  pebbles  of  rock ;  no  trace  of  shells.  He  dug  the  third  hole 
in  a  place  near  the  road  to  Koum  Kaleh,  where  the  zone  of  the  Valonea 
oak-trees  ceases,  and  where  the  coast-marsh  proper  begins.  He  found 
there  to  a  depth  of  1  metre  very  rich  dark  clay,  of  which  the  banks  of  the 
Kalifatli  Asmak  are  also  composed.  He  dug  a  fourth  hole  in  the  dry 
overgrown  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  close  to  the  little  neck  of  land 
at  the  south-.west  corner  of  Rhoeteum.  Here  he  found  the  same  compact 
clammy  rich  black  earth,  to  a  depth  of  1  metre  10  centimetres ;  there 
were  no  stones  in  it,  but  a  great  number  of  rounded  pieces  of  baked 
bricks.  He  dug  a  fifth  hole  1  mhiie  deep  to  the  west  of  Kalifatli,  in  a 
filled-up  channel  of  the  Scamander.  The  soil  consisted  there  of  fine  sand 
near  the  surface  and  of  coarse  sand  below ;  the  latter  was  mixed  with  a 
fine  clayish  sand,  and  small  grains  of  quartz,  partly  rounded  and  partly 
angular,  as  well  as  with  large  mica-flakes  and  coarse  small  stones,  for 
the  most  part  angular,  but  rounded  at  the  corners.  In  none  of  these 
holes  was  found  any  trace  of  a  marine  formation.  Professor  Virchow 
having  taken  samples  of  the  sand  from  all  these  holes,  and  having  had 
them  analysed  in  Berlin,  they  were  all  found  to  consist  of  quartz-bearing 
syenite.  This,  in  his  opinion,  solves  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  alluvial  layers  in  the  plain,  for  the  Scamander  flows  above  Evjilar 
through  a  broad  zone  of  syenite  which  is  in  process  of  disintegration.'' 
A  similar  region,  also  drained  by  the  Scamander,  is  situated  on  the 
north-east  part  of  the  Chigri  Dagh.  Consequently  the  alluvium  op 
THE  Plain  op  Troy  is  essentially  the  product  op  the  higher  moun- 
tains, ESPECIALLY  OP  Ida.    At  the  period  of  inundation  the  Scamander 


*  Landeskunde  der  JhxUf  pp.  146-154.  '  See  Tchihatcheff,  he  oU,  t,  L  ^.  359. 
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carries  away  not  only  the  primary  products  of  the  disintegrated  syenite, 
but  perhaps  the  larger  part  of  the  mud  which  the  river  brings  to  the 
lower  plain  originates  in  the  older  deposits  of  the  upper  plain  between 
Ine  and  Beiramich.  Here  the  Scamander  and  its  numerous  affluents 
are  continually  tearing  and  carrying  away  fresh  parts  of  the  banks.  Its 
water,  which  is  perfectly  clear  at  its  source,  and  which  at  Evjilar  still 
shows  no  turbidity,  appears  in  the  lower  plain  turbid  and  yellowish,  so 
that  the  name  of  Xanthus  is  here  perfectly  suitable.  This  change  in 
its  appearance,  therefore,  occurs  during  the  course  of  the  river  through 
the  upper  plain,  and  the  suspended  matter  which  causes  the  muddy 
appearance  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the  freshly-dissolved  masses  of 
a  very  ancient  alluvium,  which  was  formed  in  the  upper  plain  at  a  time 
when  it  was  still  a  lake.  By  thus  proving  that  the  alluvial  soil  of  the 
lower  plain  is  essentially  of  a  syenitic  origin,  every  possibility  at  once 
disappears  of  attributing  to  the  other  rivers  and  rivulets  any  deter- 
mining part  whatever  in  the  conveyance  of  the  alluvial  deposits.  Neither 
the  Bounarbashi  Su,  nor  the  Kemar  Su,  nor  the  Kalifatli  Asmak,  can 
be  taken  into  consideration,  unless  indeed  they  might  occasionally  again 
put  in  motion  the  alluvium  already  deposited  by  the  Scamander.  The 
fiact  is  of  very  special  importance,  that  the  silt  of  all  the  Asmaks — 
of  the  Kalifatli  Asmak,  of  the  old  Scamander-bed  to  the  west  of  Kalifatli, 
and  especially  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak — is  derived  from  the  upper  moun- 
tains. It  is  not  the  material  of  the  Oulou  Dagh,  such  as  the  Simois 
carries  away,  which  can  possibly  have  filled  up  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak; 
the  syenitic  admixtures  of  the  clay,  which  I  took  from  the  ancient  bed 
of  this  Asmak,  now  filled  up,  point  distinctly  to  its  having  been  covered 
by  the  mud  of  the  Scamander.  The  Plain  of  the  Kalifatli  Asmak  also 
consists,  below  a  later  layer  of  a  fine  clayish  deposit,  of  the  same  coarse 
sand,  which  now,  as  before,  the  Scamander  alone  brings  down  from  the 
high  mountains.  Nay,  the  quicksand  of  the  Siomaltm^ie,  though  of  much 
finer  grain,  has  nothing  of  maritime  origin  except  an  admixture  of 
shells ;  and  for  the  rest,  this  quicksand  is  just  such  a  syenitic  sand  as 
that  of  the  Plain, — river-sand,  carried  into  the  Hellespont,  but  thrown 
by  it  on  the  land.® 

Professor  Virchow  •  goes  on  to  say :  "  However  satisfactory  this  result 
is  in  itself,  it  is  but  of  little  use  for  the  chronological  question.  Only  in 
the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  I  found  fragments  of  bricks  in  the  silt  of  the  river- 
bed, which  bore  witness  to  the  comparative  lateness  of  this  silting  up, 
which  must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  when  brick-baking  men  already 
had  their  habitations  in  the  Plain.  I  observe  here  that  these  brick  frag- 
ments occurred  not  only  on  the  surface,  but  also  below.  On  this  side, 
therefore,  there  can  exist  no  evidence  against  the  opinion  that  the  In 
Tepdh  Asmak  has  ceased  to  be  a  real  outlet  only  in  a  relatively  modem  time" 

The  result  of  the  investigations  of  Virchow  and  Burnouf,  that  except 
in  its  hydrography  the  Plain  of  Troy  has  undergone  hardly  any  material 
change  since  the  Trojan  war,  is  identical  with  that  which  Prof.  P.  W. 


Mauduit,  D^bouvertes  dans  la  Troade^  p  136.  ^Op,  cit  p.  153. 
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Forchhammer  ^®  obtained  by  the  explorations  he  made  in  1839  in 
company  with  Lieutenant  (now  Admiral)  T.  A.  B.  Spratt :  "  We  reject," 
he  says,  "as  utterly  erroneous  the  theories,  that  the  lower  plain  may 
haye  been  formed  by  a  post-Homeric  alluvium,  and  that  the  latter 
may  have  covered  up  a  pretended  port,  which  once  extended  for  a  long 
distance  into  the  land.  £oth  these  theories  are  decidedly  contradicted 
by  the  facts,  and  they  are  not  in  any  way  corroborated  by  the  Homeric 
poems.  It  would  be  perfectly  inexplicable  how  vertical  banks,  from 
6  to  10  ft.  high,  could  have  been  built  up  by  the  alluvial  soil  on  the 
sides  of  the  rivers  after  their  prolongation  and  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  strand,  while  the  lagoons  were  not  filled  up  by  them,  but  were 
nevertheless  separated  from  the  Hellespont  by  a  sandbank.  Homer,  who 
mentions  the  large  lagoon,  neither  knows  of  a  port  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Greek  camp,  nor  alludes  to  its  existence  by  a  single  word.  On 
the  contrary,  many  passages  in  the  Iliad  ^  prove  that  the  Q-reek  camp 
was  on  the  actual  shore  of  the  sea  or  of  the  Hellespont.  Scylax  rightly 
states  the  distance  from  Novum  Ilium  to  the  sea  to  be  25  stadia.  The 
plain  in  its  present  condition  is,  in  all  essential  features,  old  Priam's 
ancient  kingdom  and  the  battle-field  of  Hector  and  Achilles." 

I  may  also  cite  here  what  I  wrote  on  the  same  subject  twelve  years 
ago :  *  "  I  followed  the  seashore  to  the  west  towards  the  promontory  of 
Sigeum,  investigating  most  attentively  the  nature  of  the  soil,  in  order  to 
see  whether  it  might  be,  as  Strabo  asserts,  of  an  alluvial  formation  later 
than  the  Trojan  war.  The  gradual  elevation  of  the  heights  of  In  Tepeh 
appeared  to  me  at  once  to  refute  the  supposition  that  a  gulf  could  ever 
have  existed  there,  and  I  became  fully  convinced  of  this  on  seeing  the 
high  vertical  banks  of  the  little  rivers  In  Tepeh  Asmak  and  Kalifatli 
Asmak  near  their  mouths  in  a  swampy  soil.  If  the  soil  of  the  plain  had 
been  produced  by  the  alluvium  of  the  present  rivers  and  rivulets,  their 
banks  could  not  have  had  a  perpendicular  height  of  from  6  to  10  ft.,  in 
places  where  the  ground  is  marshy  and  loose.  Besides,  the  large  deep 
lagoons  on  the  shore  of  the  plain  make  it  impossible  that  the  Plain  of 
Troy  could  have  been  formed,  either  entirely  or  partially,  by  alluvial 
soil;  because,  if  the  rivers  had  deposited  alluvial  soil  to  the  profit  of 
the  plain,  these  deep  lagoons  would  have  been  filled  up  first.  The  great 
Stomalimne,  or  lagoon  and  swamp,  of  which  Strabo  ^  speaks,  still  exists, 
and  doubtless  it  is  now  neither  larger  nor  smaller  than  in  the  time  of 
that  geographer,  because  the  water  which  evaporates  from  the  lagoon 
is  immediately  replaced  by  infiltration  from  the  sea.  The  current  of  the 
Hellespont,  moreover,  which  runs  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour, 
carries  away  the  alluvial  matter  of  the  rivers,  and  deposits  it  on  the 
shallow  grounds  to  the  left  outside  the  Hellespont,  at  a  distance  of 
several  kilometres  from  the  Plain  of  Troy ;  and  this  same  current  must 
at  all  times  have  prevented  the  growth  of  the  shore." 


»•  Ibpographische   und  physiographiache  Be-  ^  Ithaque,leP4lop(mnescet  Troie  ^FtaiSfl^Qd, 

schreibung  der  Ebene  von  Troia^  p.  28.  p.  208. 
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In  his  learned  dissertation*  on  TJie  A&iattc  Coast  of  the  Hellespont^ 
Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  a  resident  on  the 
Dardanelles,  proves  beyond  any  doubt  the  cessation  of  the  growth  of 
the  land  on  the  coast,  and  the  gradual  invasion  of  the  sea  upon  the 
land.  After  having  cited  a  number  of  instances  where  the  waters  of 
the  Hellespont  have  washed  away  portions  of  land  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
above  the  Plain  of  Troy,  he  writes :  "  The  present  eflfect  of  the  Hellespont 
on  the  alluvium  of  the  rivers  which  discharge  into  it,  may  in  its  con- 
sequence be  compared  with  the  impetuous  current  of  a  large  river  at 
the  mouth  of  an  affluent.  Since  on  the  sea-front  of  Sxdtanieh  Elaleh^ 
and  Eoum  Ealeh,^  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Bhodius  and  Scamander, 
no  increase  has  taken  place,  it  is  thereby  clearly  proved  that  no  growth 
of  the  coast  has  occurred  since  1453  and  1659.  If  the  hypothesis  of 
the  disappearance  of  a  large  part  of  the  alluvial  neck  of  land  of  Nagara 
(Abydus)  since  the  time  of  Xerxes  is  admitted,  then  the  proportion  can, 
on  the  ground  of  historical  testimonies,  be  dated  back  to  a  much  earlier 
period ;  namely,  to  480  b.c.  The  natural  geological  testimony  presented 
by  the  crumbling  sea- washed  slopes  of  the  coast,  and  the  narrow  strand 
close  to  the  river-mouths  and  their  deltas,  especially  near  the  pro^ 
montories  of  Sigeum  and  Bhoeteum,  proves  that  the  destructive  agency 
of  the  sea  has  been  in  activity  long  before  the  historical  time,  whilst  the 
recession  of  the  deltas  would  show  that  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
change  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea.  The  change  is  not  limited 
to  the  Hellespont.  An  investigation  of  the  whole  northern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Volo  in  1875  has  proved  that,  in  those  comparatively  quiet 
waters  which  .have  no  current,  the  sea  has  advanced  on  the  land.  If 
it  is  admitted  that  the  alluvial  coast  between  the  promontories  of  Sigeum 
and  Bhoeteum  marks  the  site  of  the  G-reek  camp  and  the  Naustathmos, 
then  in  my  opinion  the  testimony  of  geology  proves  that  the  coast-line 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  not  different  from  what  it  is  now." 

I  may  here  still  further  mention  that  those,  who  assume  from  the 
Iliad  the  existence  of  a  deep  gulf  in  the  plain  at  the  time  of  Homer, 
do  not,  in  my  opinion,  rightly  interpret  the  passages  they  quote,  where 
the  poet  states  that  '^  they  marched  in  front  of  the  deep  shore,"  ^  and 
again,  that  "  they  filled  the  long  mouth  of  the  whole  shore,  as  much 
as  the  promontories  enclosed."  ®  He  evidently  intends  merely  to  describe 
the  low  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  shut  in  as  it  is  by  Capes  Sigeum  and 
Bhoeteum ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  heights  of  In  Tepeh.  Again,  the  words 
— "  But  the  eddying  Scamander  will  carry  you  to  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
sea"* — cannot  make  us  think  of  a  real  gulf;  besides,  the  word  evpv^; 
means  in  the  Uiad  "  broad  "  and  not  "  deep : "  eupw  Kokiro^  can  there- 
fore mean  nothing  else  but  the  broad  or  the  vast  expanse  of  the  sea. 


«  Frank  Calvert,  Udter  die  amtiache  Kuste  '  II,  ii.  92 : 

<fe3  Mdtespont,  vorgelegi  in  der  Sitzung  der  Ber-  ifiSvos  irpowdpotBt  fiaOtlris  iiTTtx6onrro, 

Imer  Anthropol.  Qeaelhchaft  am  20  Decbr.  1879,  •  JL  xiy.  35,  36  t 

p.  39.  Koi  rXrjffoif  kirdffvis 

'  The  fort  in  the  town  of  the  DardaneUes,  iii6vos  <rr6fta  iiaKp6vf  Ztrov  trvvtipyoBov  Sjcftcu. 

built  in  1453.  •  //.  xxi.  124, 125  r 

*  Built,  according  to  Mr.  Calvert,  in  1659.  AAA&  'XKdfux^^pos 

ofiTffi  Utirfitts  tfeof  kxhs  *hp4a  kSXitop. 
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I  have  myself  always  maintained,  not  only  the  identity  of  the  Kalifatli 
Asmak  with  the  ancient  Scamander,  but  also  that  the  latter  once  turned 
at  Koum  Kioi  into  the  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  through  which  it 
fell  into  the  Hellespont  close  to  the  promontory  of  Ehoeteum.^®  That 
the  ancient  Scamander  had  this  course  and  no  other,  appears  evident  from 
Homer ;  for,  had  it  occupied  its  present  bed  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  it  would  have  flowed  through  the  Greek  camp,  and  Homer  would  have 
had  abundant  opportunity  of  speaking  of  so  important  a  fact.  As  he 
never  mentions  a  river  in  the  camp,  we  must  infer  that  he  did  not  know 
that  there  was  any  there.  But  there  are  several  passages  in  the  Iliad 
which  prove  that  in  the  poet's  mind  the  Greek  camp  was  to  the  left  and 
not  to  the  right  of  the  Scamander,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
river  had  then  had  its  present  course.  When,  for  instance,  Priam  on 
his  visit  to  Achilles  passes  the  Tomb  of  Hus  and  immediately  afterwards 
reaches  the  ford  of  the  Scamander,  where  he  waters  his  horses  and  mules,^ 
the  Greek  camp  is  necessarily  to  the  left  of  the  river,  and  this  is  clearly 
also  the  case  when,  on  his  return  from  the  Greek  camp,  he  again  reaches 
the  ford  of  the  Scamander  and  drives  his  chariot  to  the  city,  while  the 
cart  drawn  by  mules  follows  with  the  corpse  of  Hector.^  I  may  further 
cite  the  passage  where.  Hector  being  wounded,  his  companions  lift  him  in 
their  arms  and  carry  him  from  the  battle-field,  where  his  charioteer  stands 
with  the  splendid  chariot  and  the  swift  horses,  which  bring  him  back 
deeply  groaning  to  the  town.  But  when  they  reached  the  ford  of  the 
broad-flowing  Xanthus  born  of  Zeus,  they  lifted  him  from  the  chariot,  laid 
him  on  the  ground,  and  poured  water  over  him.^  As  W.  Christ*  justly 
remarks,  this  passage  can  leave  no  doubt  that,  on  his  way  to  Ilium, 
Hector  had  necessarily  to  pass  the  Scamander  (or  Xanthus),  for  it  cannot 
possibly  be  admitted  that  the  charioteer  could  have  deviated  from  the 
shorter  and  more  direct  road  to  reach  the  river,  in  order  to  pour  water 
over  the  dangerously  wounded  hero. 

That  the  Greek  camp  was  to  the  left  of  the  Scamander,  and  that  this 
river  flowed  between  the  town  and  the  camp,  is  further  proved  by  the 
passage  where,  after  Patroclus  had  cut  off  the  foremost  Trojan  troops, 
he  drove  them  back  again  to  the  ships,  baffled  their  attempts  to  gain  the 
town,  and  attacked  and  killed  them  between  the  ships,  the  river,  and  the 
high  walls  of  Troy.^ 

My  theory  that  the  Scamander,  after  its  confluence  with  the  Simois, 
flowed  into  the  Hellespont  to   the  east  of  the  Greek  camp,  has  been 


J«  See  my  Troy  and  its  Bemains^  pp.  72,  73. 
>  77.  xxiv.  349-351 ; 

ot  V  4it9\  oZv  n^ya  arjfia  ▼ap^l'^IAoio  f^Kaatrav, 
ar^ffouf  &p*  ^fu6yovs  re  tcod  Iwirovs,  6tf>pa  irlouv, 

*  It.  xxiv.  692 : 
aW*  5tc  8^  leSpoy  t^op  iOfP*7os  irorofioio, 
and  696,  697 : 

ot  8*  tis  iSurrv  %\»v  olfutyp  tc  ffrovaxp  T€ 
tmrovSf  ^filopoi  8i  p4kv¥  ^ipov, 
«  11  xiv.  428-436  : 

rhv  V  dp*  ircupoi 
X^p<^^y  ^iptiyTts  i^ipov  4k  T6you,  6<t»p*  tc^O^tmrovs 
(lic^aT,  o1  ot  6vta69  udxTis  ^8i  wrox4tuno 


fOTOffay  i^plox^y  t€  Koi  Epfiara  iroitclK*  fx^^^f ' 
ot  r6y  yt  irporX  &<rrv  ipipoy  /3apca  (rr^vdxoyroL, 

&AA*  5x6  8^  ir6poy  X^oy  4^ppuos  iroTOfAoto, 
BdyOov  BirfityroSy  hy  ii$dyaros  r4K9To  Zc^r, 
HyBa  fiiy  4^  Xwiray  niXarray  x^^*'^*  '^^^  ^^  ^^  S^p 
X^vay 

*  W.   Christ,    Topographic   der    Ihyianischen 
Ebenej  p.  203. 

»  77.  xvi.  394^398  : 
ndrpoKXos  8'  4^(1  oZv  irp^as4%JK€p<rt  ^^07705* 
&^  M  yrjas  ^cpyc  ieakifiwtr4sj  oM  it6\rjof 
cfs  Ufi4yovs  4infiaiv4iiiyy  h\Kk  fmrnyis 
yri&y  koI  irorofiov  iccti  rtix^os  O^XoTo 
CTcIvc  ficreLtaatayt  •  .  . 
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warmly  defended  as  far  back  as  1852  by  the  late  gifted  scholar  Julius 
Braun,  in  his  learned  dissertation  Homer  und  sein  Zeitalter,^  W.  Christ  ^ 
nevertheless  thinks  that  the  Scamander  must  haye  flowed  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Greek  camp,  because  all  the  principal  battles  are  in  the  plain 
between  the  Scamander  and  Simois,  where  the  armies  alternately  pursue 
each  other  to  the  town  or  to  the  ships,  without  any  mention  being  made 
of  their  having  to  cross  the  rivers.  But  Homer  is  an  epic  poet,  and  no 
historian ;  he  writes  with  poetical  licence,  not  with  the  minute  accuracy 
of  a  geographer,  and  we  must  be  thankful  to  him  for  giving  us  the 
general  outlines  of  the  topography  of  the  plain.  From  the  passages 
quoted  above,  where  the  ford  of  the  Scamander  is  mentioned,  it  is  clear 
that  this  river  had  to  be  passed  in  order  to  reach  the  Greek  camp,  which 
lay  to  the  left  of  it.  The  poet  further  alludes^  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Simois  and  Scamander  immediately  in  front  of  Troy ;  he  repeatedly 
and  most  distinctly  describes  the  principal  battles  as  taking  place  on  the 
plain  between  the  two  rivers  and  the  city ;  but  to  demand  from  him  also 
a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  armies  passed  the  Scamander, 
is  asking,  I  think,  too  much  from  an  epic  poet.  The  passage  to  which  W. 
Christ  refers  *  can  only  mean  the  plain  between  the  Scamander,  the  Simois, 
and  Troy.  In  a  passage  already  referred  to  ^®  the  Greek  ships  are  said 
to  fill  the  whole  shore  between  the  two  promontories  of  Sigcum  and 
Bhoeteum.  But  this  may  well  be  said  of  a  camp  which  extended  from 
Cape  Sigeum  eastward,  and  was  only  separated  from  the  opposite  cape  by 
the  breadth  of  the  river. 

The  Homeric  epithets  of  the  Scamander  are  ^t6et9,"  which  signifies 
high-hanked^  from  rjUoVy  used  in  Homer  only  of  the  sea-shore;  iipfioof;^^ 
fair-flowing  ;  hivrjei^^y^  eddying ;  fjUya^  irorafio^  fia6vBivr)<;,^  the  great  deep- 
eddying  river;  fia0vppoo<;  dpyvpoS'vt)^,^  deep-flowing  with  silvery  eddies; 
ivppoo^  dpyvpoh{vr)(;^^  fair-flotcing  with  silvery  eddies;  Sto?,  divine.^  Its 
banks  were  steep  and  high  ;^  and  live  bulls  and  hard-hoofed  horses  were 
sacrificed  to  it.*  The  Scamander  was  said  to  have  been  born  of  Zeus,* 
and  had  its  priest  in  Troy,  who  was  venerated  by  the  people  as  a  god,*" 
which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  river-deity  had  a  temple  or  at  least 
an  altar  in  the  town.  He  was  called  Xanthus  by  the  gods,  and  assisted 
at  the  assembly  of  the  gods  on  Olympus;"  he  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  the  gods  before  Troy;*  he  made  great  inundations;*  and,  as  at 
the  present  day,  his  banks  were  abundantly  covered  with  elms,  willows, 
tamarisks,  lotus,  bulrushes,  and  cyprus-grass.^ 


•  Heidelberg.  1856-1858. 

'  Topogr,  d,  Troian,  Ebene,  p.  202. 

•  //.  V.  774-778.  •  //.  vi.  4. 
»•  //.  xiv.  35,  36.                    »  //.  V.  36. 

»  jR.  xiv,  433;  xxi,  130;  xxir.  693. 
«  //.  xir.  434 ;  xxi.  2,  8;  xxiv.  694. 
»  77.  XX.  73;  xxi.  329,  603. 

•  77.  xxi.  8.  »  7/.  xxi.  130. 

•  77.  xii.  21.  »  //.  xxi.  171,  175,  200. 

•  //.  xxi.  131,  132 : 

f  ^  Bfldhrok^ea  Itpt^M  ra^povs, 

(»ohs  8*  iif  Zipiiffi  icaBUrt  fx^yvxas  Tnrovr. 


•  77.  xir.  434 ;  xxi.  2 ;  xxir.  693. 
>•  7/.  V.  77  • 

AoKowlovos,  5s  fa  "XKafidtfBpov 
ifniriip  irdrvKTO,  Oths  V  As  rUro  Zl\fi^y . . 
"  77.  XX.  5-40  and  73,  74. 
>  77.  XX.  73,  74. 

•  11.  xxi.  234-242. 
»  7/.  xxi.  350-352  r 

KalovTo  mtXitu  tt  Koi  Iriat  ^8^  fUfpTiceUf 
Kairro  9h  K»t6s  r*  I8i  Op^y  iii^  Kiiw^tpo^y 
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I  may  add,  that  nothing  seems  to  me  better  to  show  the  great 
importance  which  the  Trojans  attached  to  this  river,  and  the  veneration 
which  they  had  for  it,  than  the  fact  that  Hector,  the  most  powerful 
champion  of  Ilium,  compares  himself  to  the  Scamander,  and  gives  to  his 
son  Astyanax  the  name  of  "  Scamandrius,"  or  the  Scamandrian.* 

Herodotus  says  that  when  the  army  of  Xerxes  reached  the  Sca- 
mander, it  was  the  first  stream  they  had  crossed  since  leaving  Sardis, 
the  water  of  which  failed  them,  and  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the  thirst 
of  the  men  and  cattle,  and  that  the  Persian  monarch  afterwards  ascended 
into  the  Pergamus  of  Priam,*  in  order  to  see  it.  This  account  of  Hero- 
dotus appears  to  be  no  exaggeration;  for,  although  the  Scamander  has 
a  large  volume  of  water  in  winter  and  spring,  it  is  in  the  dry  season 
generally  reduced  to  a  very  slender  and  shallow  brook.  I  have  seen  it 
several  times,  and  the  last  time  in  September  and  October  1878,  so  dried 
up  that  there  was  no  stream  at  all  in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  nothing  in  fact 
but  a  series  of  pools  of  stagnant  water.  This  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
occurrence;  nay,  the  villagers  of  Kalifatli,  Yeni  Shehr,  and  Yeni  Kioi 
assured  me  that  in  dry  summers,  and  on  an  average  once  in  three  years, 
there  is  in  August  and  September  no  flowing  water  whatever  in  the  river 
in  the  Plain  of  Troy.  They  also  asserted  that  this  always  occurs  in  the 
late  summer  or  autumn,  if  in  April  and  May  there  have  been  in  the 
mountains  of  Ida  abundant  rains,  which  melt  away  the  snow,  and  these 
have  been  followed  by  a  long-protracted  drought.  If  the  army  of  Xerxes 
reached  the  Scamander  when  in  such  a  condition,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
its  water  did  not  suffice  for  the  men  and  animals.  This  condition  of 
the  Scamander  is  described  with  some  exaggeration  by  Lucan,  who  says 
that  Caesar  had  unconsciously  passed  the  winding  Xanthus  on  a  surface 
of  dry  sand,  and  had  safely  put  his  foot  among  the  deep  grass.* 

In  the  time  also  of  Pomponius  Mela,  the  Eoman  geographer,  who 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  (41-54  a.d.),  the 
Scamander  and  Simois  were  considered  to  possess  no  other  importance 
than  that  of  the  reminiscences  attached  to  them;  for  he  observes,  in 
speaking  of  them,  "Fama  quam  natura  majora  flumina."^  This  very 
just  observation  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  statement  of  Pliny,* 
who,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  later,  mentioning  the  objects  he  saw  from 
his  ship  when  passing  the  coast  of  the  Troad,  speaks  of  the  Scamander  as 
"  amnis  navigabilis."  Now,  to  call  the  Scamander  a  "  navigable  river  "  is 
simply  a  bad  joke,  because  even  in  winter  it  is  not  navigable  for  small 


*  n.  vi.  402,  403 : 

r6y  ft*  "Ekto^p  koX^co'icc  SirafUb^pioi^,  ahriLp  ol 

*AflTi/«b'aKT*  •  oUs  yhp  ip6rro  "IKtop^EiCTwp. 

*  vii.  43:  *KitiKOfihov  h\  tow  arparov  ivl 
rhy  "liKdfxcafipov,  hs  itpwros  »oto/u»v,  iwtl  t€  iK 
^pBlwy  dpfiriBiyrts  ixtx*ipri<roa^'rv  ^^Vi  MMxt 
rh  pUepov  ow5*  air4xpri(f*  ^g  orporig  re  iral 
ToTffi  m-iivtfft  mv6fi(rost  M  rovrov  8^)  rhv  -wo- 
TOfihy  »f  &xiKtro  Hfp{t?j,  is  rh  npidfiov  n4pyafAoy 
iM4$ri  liJitpoy  Ix^  Btiiffaadat, 

«  Pharsal,  ix,  974 : 

**  InsciuB  in  sicco  serpentem  palvere  rivum 


Transierat,   qui  Xanthus  erat;  securus  in 

alto 
Gramine  ponebat  gressus.*' 
'  De  Situ  Orbia,  i.  18. 

•  JT".  N,  y.  33:  "Troadis  primus  locus  Ha- 
maxitus :  dein  Cebrenia :  ipsaque  Troas,  Antigonia 
dicta;  nunc  Alexandria,  colonia  Romana.  Oppi- 
dum  Nee,  Scamander  amnis  navigabilis,  et  in 
promontorio  quondam  Sigeum  oppidum.  Dein 
Portus  Achaeorum,  in  quern  infiuit  Xanthus 
Simoenti  junctus:  stagnumque  prius  faciens 
Palaescamander." 
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boats,  on  acconnt  of  its  strong  current  and  many  sandbanks.  The  Boman 
naturalist  commits  also  an  obvious  error  in  making  the  Xanthus  and  the 
Scamander  two  distinct  rivers,  and  mentioning  besides  a  Palaescamander. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  scholars  who  never  visited  the  Troad, 
that,  as  Pliny  mentions  the  navigable  Scamander  before  the  promontory 
of  Sigeum,  he  cannot  possibly  mean  anything  else  than  the  artificial 
channel  by  which  part  of  the  waters  of  the  rivulet  called  the  Bounar- 
bashi  Su  run  into  the  Bay  of  Besika.  This  channel,  however,  is  only 
from  13  to  20  ft.  broad,  and  its  depth  is  from  1  to  4  ft. ;  but  it  is 
much  less  still  at  its  mouth.  It  would  therefore  be  a  ridiculous  parody 
to  call  it  an  "  amnis  navigabilis."  Hence  I  perfectly  agree  with  Professor 
Virchow  that  Pliny  cannot  mean  by  his  Scamander  any  other  river  than 
the  present  Scamander ;  by  the  "  Xanthus  Simoenti  junctus,"  the  Kali- 
fatli  Asmak,  into  which  the  Simois  still  flows,  and  the  bed  of  which,  as  we 
have  before  explained,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  ancient  Scamander; 
l^^lj)  ^7  Palaescamander,  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  by  which  the  ancient 
Scamander  once  fell  into  the  Hellespont  close  to  Cape  Sigeum.* 

(d)  The  In  Tepeh  Asmak  *•  "  runs  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  plain 
in  a  parallel  line  with  the  Bhoeteum  ridge,  and  falls  into  the  Hellespont 
at  a  distance  of  about  600  ft.  to  the  north  of  In  Tepeh,  the  tumulus  attri- 
buted to  Ajax.  According  to  Akerblad  ^  and  Forchhammer,*  the  mouth  of 
the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Earanlik-Limani  (Port 
of  Earanlik,  which  word  means  *  darkness*).  But  this  is  an  error,  for 
by  this  name  is  designated,  not  the  mouth  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak, 
but  a  small  bay  or  creek  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  projecting  neck  of 
land  of  Bhoeteum;  it  is  encompassed  by  a  rampart-like  border  of  the 
tertiary  ridge,  and  is  thus  pretty  well  concealed :  hence  its  name.  Here, 
as  I  have  said,  I  always  took  my  morning  bath  in  the  dark.  Maclaren  ^ 
holds  the  mouth  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  to  be  identical  with  the  Portus 
Achaeorum  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers.*  This  mouth  is 
separated  from  the  Hellespont  by  a  vast,  flat  sandbank,  which  Pro- 
fessor Virchow  estimates  to  be  230  paces  long,  and  which  is  connected 
on  the  east  side  with  the  projecting  neck  of  land  of  Bhoeteum.  From 
its  mouth  to  the  bridge,*  which  is  72  paces  long,  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak 
becomes  a  river  of  importance.  It  preserves  its  breadth  for  some 
distance,  but  its  banks  and  borders  are  covered  with  a  richer  vegetation ; 
the  rushes,  which  are  very  hard  and  pointed,  become  higher  and 
thicker;  here  and  there  the  wild  vine  (Vitis  vinifera)  slings  its  long 
branches  among  them ;  tall  shrubs  of  Asphodel  and  an  odoriferous  Arte- 
misia occupy  the  higher  and  dry  places.     At  some  fifty  paces  above  the 


•  BScbncr,  ffomerische  StudieUf  i.  ii.  Progr. 
Schwerin,  1871,  1872,  endeavours  to  prove  (i.  p. 
15)  that  Pliny  held  the  channel  of  the  Bounar- 
bashi  Su,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Bay  of 
B^ika,  to  be  the  Scamander,  the  Mendere  or 
present  Scamander  the  Xanthus  Scamander,  and 
the  Kalifatli  Asmak  the  Palaescamander.  E. 
BrenUno,  Att-Ilion  im  Dumbrekthal,  p.  8,  pro- 
poses to  read  the  passage  in  Pliny:  ** Xanthus 
Simoenti  junctus  stagnumque  prius  faciens^  Pa- 


laescamander." 

"  I  extract  this  interesting  description  of  the 
In  Tepeh  Asmak  from  R.  Virchow,  Beitrdge 
Mur  Landezkunde  der  TroaSy  pp.  82-92. 

*  Lechevalier,  op,  cit,  t.  ii.  p.  244,  note. 

*  Forchhammer,  Topogr,  und  physiogr,  Be» 
schreibung  der  Ehene  van  Troioy  p.  12. 

*  Maclaren,  op,  ciLj  p.  41. 

*  As  e.g.  by  Pliny,  //.  N.,  v.  33. 
»  See  the  Map  of  the  Troad. 
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bridge  the  open  water-current  in  the  river-bed  becomes  narrow,  and  it 
soon  disappears  under  a  rich  vegetation  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  Typha. 
It  appears  again  here  and  there,  but  covers  itself  with  a  thick  veil  of 
water-ranunculus.  Still  further  on  may  be  seen  in  the  river-current 
solid  islands,  of  greater  or  less  length,  partly  covered  with  vegetation,  as 
well  as  masses  of  ground  projecting  into  the  river  from  the  banks  which 
are  here  higher,  so  that  the  width  of  the  river-bed  becomes  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  water-current.  About  ten  minutes' 
walk  above  the  first  bridge  is  a  second  stone  bridge,  but  it  is  short  and 
low.  Soon  afterwards  the  watercourse  appears  only  as  a  small  ditch; 
finally  it  becomes  altogether  dammed  up  by  rushes  and  harder  soil. 
This  is  the  case  somewhat  below  the  high  ground  which  projects  from 
the  south-west  corner  of  Rhoeteum,  and  which  can  easily  be  recognized 
by  a  couple  of  sheep-folds  which  stand  on  it,  and  which  belong  to 
Koum  Kioi.  Here  the  ancient  river-bed,  which  is  easily  recognized 
by  its  sloping  banks,  is  still  42  paces  broad,  but  is  entirely  dry,  except 
on  its  right  border  a  ditch-like  watercourse  4  to  5  ft.  broad,  which  has 
no  current.  It  is  still  cut  like  a  trough,  but  the  surface  is  unequal, 
being  here  and  there  slightly  hilly,  and  in  general  somewhat  higher 
in  the  middle  than  on  the  sides.  It  is  covered  with  grass  interspersed 
with  clover  (Xcorof;)  and  numerous  blue  flowers  of  the  Gynandriris;  there 
are  still  here  and  there  thick  beds  of  rushes.  A  short  distance  farther 
upwards  the  trough  is  still  more  filled  up,  and  on  the  further  side  of  the 
above-mentioned  high  ground  the  old  river-bed  can  no  longer  be  dis- 
tinctly recognized."  Professor  Virchow  goes  on  to  say :  "  I  have  described 
the  nature  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  thus  fully,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  uncertainty  regarding  the  extent,  the  character,  and  the  connection 
of  that  river.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  at  present  this 
AsmaJc  is  a  dead,  stagnant  watercourse,  whose  upper  bed  is  more  and  more 
overgrown,  and  whose  lower  part  is  only  kept  open  by  the  flowing  in  of 
the  Hellespont.  It  is  no  longer  an  owtjlowing,  but  rather  an  inflowing 
stream  (inlet  Inwike).  What  water  it  receives,  except  at  the  time  of  the 
inundations,  can  only  be  rain-water." 

(c)  Tlte  Bounarhashi  Su, — The  principal  part  of  the  water  which  com- 
poses this  rivulet  comes  from  the  34  or,  more  probably,  40  springs  at 
the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  which  I  visited  and  explored  in 
company  with  Professor  Virchow.*  The  first  three  of  them  are  in  close 
proximity;  a  little  further  north  are  two  more,  and  the  others  rise 
within  a  distance  of  about  1700  ft.  Their  waters  form  a  rivulet  from 
3  to  6  ft.  deep  and  13  to  20  ft.  broad.  It  is  joined  at  once  by  a  very 
small  affluent,  which  comes  from  the  valleys  to  the  east  of  the  Bali  Dagh. 
"  In  its  further  course,"  says  Professor  Virchow,^  "  it  forms  a  series  of 
large  swamps,  which  have  been  most  accurately  described  by  M.  Forch- 
hammer.^  The  rivulet  of  Bounarbashi,"  he  adds,  "notwithstanding  its 
turning  off  by  the  artificial  channel,  provides,  during  its  short  course, 

•  See  p.  55.  •  P.  W.  Forchhammer,  Topogr,  und  physiogr. 

'  Beitrage  zw  Landeskunde  der  !Droas,  pp.      Beschr,  der  Ebene  von  Troia,  p.  15 ;  compare 
114-119.  Madaren,  p.  123. 
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four  large  basins  with  a  lasting  supply  of  water  even  during  the  summer. 
Apart  from  the  infiltration  through  the  compact  soil  at  the  sources 
themselves,  we  find  to  the  east  of  Ujek  Tepeh  a  large  tank,  which  is 
deep  in  the  middle  and  overgrown  with  reeds  and  rushes;  even  in  the 
height  of  summer  it  is  navigated  by  fishing  boats.  Further  down,  at 
Terkassi  Kioi,  is  a  smaller  swamp  with  abundance  of  water.  There  is 
a  similar  swamp  in  the  valley  through  which  the  canal  is  cut.  In  the 
rainy  season,  the  same  rivulet  (the  Bounarbashi  Su),  by  means  of  the 
winter-stream  of  the  original  bed,  the  so-called  Lisgar,  fills  also  a  vast 
swamp  in  a  sinuosity  of  the  promontory  of  Yeni  Shehr  below  Hagios 
Demetrios  Tepeh.  This  swamp  dries  up  in  summer,  and  it  was  in  August 
overgrown  with  high  dry  reeds. 

"  The  winter-stream  (just  mentioned)  of  the  *  rivulet,'  as  Forchhammer 
calls  the  Bounarbashi  Su  in  a  very  significant  manner,  is  in  his  opinion* 
identical  with  the  original  bed,  which  existed  before  the  artificial  channel 
to  the  Aegean  Sea  was  cut.  That  ancient  bed  is  partly  cut  deep  in  the 
clayey  soil,  and  partly  it  spreads  over  the  flat  surface  with  undefined 
borders.  But  even  in  these  flat  places  its  limits  do  not  change  from  year 
to  year.  While  the  stream  prefers  in  winter  the  already  existing  bed  to 
any  other  course  over  higher  ground,  in  summer  it  all  the  more  pre- 
serves the  course  impressed  on  the  clayey  soil,  the  clay  becoming  by  the 
heat  almost  as  hard  as  stone.  In  the  hard  clayey  soil  of  the  level 
parts  of  this  winter-bed  small  artificial  channels  were  visible,  whose 
age  may  perhaps  be  considerable.  This  winter- stream  of  the  Bounar- 
bashi Su  discharges  in  two  places  into  the  Scamander  above  Yeni  Shehr, 
and  pours  with  it  into  the  Hellespont. 

"From  this  description  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole  west  side  of 
the  Plain  along  the  Ujek  and  Sigeum  ridges  is  full  of  the  swamps  of 
the  Bounarbashi  Su,  and  this  is  still  more  evident  from  Spratt's  map. 
These  swamps  occupy  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast-line  and  encroach 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  Plain,  so  that  they  leave  only  in  its  southern 
part  a  small  portion  of  land  for  tillage ;  and  even  this  is  also  exposed 
to  the  inundations  of  the  Scamander.  One  can  best  view  all  this  by 
following  up  the  road  which  leads  from  Ealifatli  to  Yerkassi  Eioi  and 
Ujek  Kioi.  On  the  22nd  of  April  it  was  in  the  following  condition : — 
Having  passed  a  field  still  very  wet  from  the  last  inundation,  and 
covered  in  places  where  it  had  dried  up  with  a  rich  crumbling  crust, 
I  first  came  to  two  small  arms  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su,  which  are  close 
together,  and  in  which  there  was  open,  but  scarcely  flowing,  dirty 
water ;  a  half-ruined  bridge  leads  over  them.  To  the  right  (north)  these 
arms  were  lost  in  a  vast  swamp  thickly  overgrown  with  luxuriant 
water-plants.  To  the  left,  where  the  swamp  was  not  less  extensive,  old 
reeds  still  stood,  double  a  man's  height.  Through  this  swamp  a  long 
winding  road  leads  over  a  ruined  stone  dyke.  On  the  west  side  we 
reach  another  small  stone  bridge,  spanning  with  a  single  short  arch 
the  excavated  canal  below.     Somewhat  turbid  but  still  transparent  water 


•  Topogr.  und  physhgr.  Bcschr,  der  Ebene  van  Troia,  p.  14, 
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flows  through  it  in  a  rapid  current.  Immediately  beyond  it,  on  the 
western  bank,  firm  soil  is  reached." 

Considering  the  series  of  swamps  and  particularly  the  ancient  water- 
beds  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  further  down,  Professor  Virchow^*  thinks 
the  construction  of  the  artificial  canal  to  the  Aegean  Sea  cannot  claim  a 
high  antiquity.  In  fact,  various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  its  age. 
It  was  first  spoken  of  by  Wood,^  who  supposed  it  to  have  been  excavated 
by  a  Turkish  governor.  Hunt,*  who  travelled  in  the  Troad  in  1801, 
says  he  heard  from  the  peasants,  that  eighty  years  before  (that  is,  in 
1720)  the  canal  had  been  made  by  a  Sultana  of  the  Serail,  who  was  at 
that  time  proprietor  of  the  estate,  and  that  it  had  been  afterwards 
restored  by  Hassan  Pasha.  The  Turks  of  Yerkassi  Kioi  assured  Le- 
chevalier^  that  the  Eapudan  Pasha  Hassan  had  built  a  mill  and  baths 
in  the  neighbouring  valley,  and  they  had  themselves  been  employed 
in  the  excavation  of  the  new  canal.  Lechevalier  thinks  that  the  water 
of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  had  formerly  been  led  off  to  Alexandria-Troas 
by  the  aqueduct  of  Herodes  Atticus.  Barker  Webb*  also  says  that 
Hassan  Pasha  el  Ghazi  led  the  water  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  through 
an  old  canal  which  he  restored  and  which  moves  a  mill.  Mauduit^ 
is  of  opinion  that  the  canal  has  been  restored  at  different  periods, 
but  that  it  already  existed  at  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  that  at  the  time 
of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  it  led  off  all  the  water  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su 
(called  by  him  Scamander)  into  the  Aegean  Sea.  Forchhammer*  shares 
the  opinion  that  the  canal  is  very  ancient.  Colonel  Leake  ^  did  not 
venture  to  decide  whether  it  was  a  work  of  the  ancients  or  of  the 
Turks.  But  I  think  we  find  the  best  answer  to  the  question  in  the 
alluvium  deposited  by  this  channel,  which  covers  a  space  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  long  and  broad,  and  has  thus  already  filled  up  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Bay  of  Besika.  That  a  small  rivulet  like  this 
channel  should  form  such  immense  alluvial  deposits  in  a  hundred  years 
is  out  of  the  question ;  in  my  opinion,  a  long  number  of  centuries  is 
required.  This  canal  is,  as  before  mentioned,  from  13  to  20  ft.  broad,  and 
from  1  to  4  ft.  deep.     It  is  cut  for  a  long  distance  in  the  rock. 

Virchow  *  says :  "  As  M.  Forchhammer  rightly  observes  in  the  passage 
quoted  above,  the  ancient  water-beds  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  are  partly 
very  deeply  impressed ;  and,  I  might  add,  they  are  impressed  so  deeply 
that  we  cannot  well  suppose  them  to  have  been  preserved  so  for 
thousands  of  years.  This  can  best  be  seen  by  following  the  road  from 
Yeni  Kioi  down  to  the  ferry  of  the  Scamander.  A  long  turning  is  first 
made  to  the  north  round  the  Lisgar ;  then  the  road  leads  round  a  spur 
of  the  ridge  towards  a  couple  of  bridges  on  which  we  cross  two  such 
watercourses.      When  I  first  came  there,  I  thought,  especially  at  the 

'•  BeitrSge  zur  Landeshunde  der  2>ocw,  p.  118.  *  Barker  Webb,  at  other  places,  p.  34,  notet. 

'  £88ay  on  the  Original  Genius  and  Writings  of  »  A.  F.  Mauduit,  Decowoertes  dans  la  Troade^ 

Homer;  London,  1775,  p.  326.  Paris  et  Ix>ndre8,  1840,  pp.  132,  215. 

•  Walpole,  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  •  Forchhammer,  op.  cii,  p.  26. 

Asiatic  Turkey;  London,  1817,  p.  135.  '  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor ^  p.  293. 

»  Lechevalier,  Voyage  de  la  IVoade  en  1785,  8  Landeskunde^  &c.,  p.  118. 
1786,  ii.  p.  193. 
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eastern  bridge,  that  I  saw  a  stately  river  before  me.  As  far  as  I  could  see 
on  both  sides  there  was  before  us  a  broad  bed,  with  but  slight  windings, 
filled  with  open  water  and  sharply-cut  banks,  presenting  on  a  small 
scale  the  image  of  ihe  Scamander  which  is  close  by.  But  a  further 
investigation  showed  that  this  bed  had  no  continuity ;  even  at  the  time 
of  high  water  it  was  connected  with  the  Bounarbashi  Su  only  by  the 
swamps  and  the  inundating  water.  This  water,  however,  had  not  been 
brought  down  by  the  Bounarbashi  Su,  but  by  the  Scamander,  which 
inundates  its  left  bank  in  certain  fixed  places.  The  three  principal  places 
where  this  occurs  are  accurately  marked  on  Spratt's  map,  just  as  I  found 
them  to  be.  The  first  is  not  far  below  Bounarbashi,  where,  after  its 
entry  into  the  Plain,  the  Scamander  makes  its  first  great  bend  to  the 
west  and  forms  the  islands.  The  second  is  opposite  the  Ujek  Tepeh,  and 
indeed  in  a  distinctly-marked  connection  with  the  great  reedy  swamp  of 
the  Bounarbashi  Su.  The  third  is  much  farther  down,  opposite  Yeni  Kioi ; 
it  fills  the  swamps  of  the  Lisgar  district  and  the  adjoining  low  ground. 

"  Properly  speaking,  the  proportion  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  to  the 
Scamander  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak.  Both  of  them 
are  indebted  for  their  existence,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  powerful 
'brother.'  If  it  were  not  for  the  artificial  canal  to  Besika  Bay,  the 
water  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  would  also  pour  entirely  into  the  Plain, 
and  it  would  fill  the  watercourses  further  down  which  are  now  dry,  just 
as  the  water  of  the  Duden  sources  fills  the  bed  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak. 
There  should,  therefore,  be  also  a  name  'Bounarbashi  Asmak.'  The 
name  Su  is  only  suitable  if  the  artificial  canal  with  its  flowing  water 
is  referred  to." 

Another  canal,  which  has  evidently  required  even  greater  labour,  has, 
at  an  unknown  period,  been  cut  across  the  promontory  of  Sigeum  between 
Teni  Kioi  and  Hagios  Demetrios  Tepeh.  According  to  Forchhammer, 
the  length  of  this  canal  is  3000  ft.,  its  depth  more  than  100  ft.,  and  its 
upper  width  about  100  ft.  At  present  it  is  filled  up  10  to  15  ft.  deep 
with  earth,  so  that  it  is  of  no  use  whatever.  It  had  evidently  been 
made  to  drain  the  waters  of  the  Lisgar  and  the  winter  inundation  of 
the  Bounarbashi  Su." 

Before  the  artificial  canal  was  cut,  and  before  the  Scamander  had  its 
present  course,  the  Bounarbashi  Su  ran  along  the  heights  of  Sigeum  and 
fell  into  the  Hellespont.  As  in  this  position,  and*  also  on  account  of  its 
insignificance,  it  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  movement  of  the  armies, 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer. 

(/)  Of  the  Kahfatli  A8maJc--yfhich,  with  Virchow,  Burnouf,  and  Calvert, 
I  hold  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander — I  have 
already  spoken  at  some  length.  It  is  enough  to  add  here,  that  one  arm 
of  it  rises  in  the  Duden  swamp  ^®  on  Mr.  Calvert's  farm  of  Akshi  Kioi, 
while  another   arm  starts  from  the  point   where   the   Scamander   and 


9 


*  Forchhammer,  op,  cit  p.  20. 

"  This  swamp,  which  formerly  covered  an 
area  of  about  250  acres,  has  by  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Calvert  and  his  engineer,  Mr.  Stoney,  been 


dried  up  and  converted  into  most  valuable 
land  ;  the  three  springs  which  produced  it  still 
exist 
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Thymbrius  meet.  The  latter  arm,  which  is  broad  and  deep,  brings  at 
the  time  of  the  floods  an  immense  volume  of  water  from  the  Scamander, 
and  joins  the  former  arm  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Dnden 
swamp.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  this  is  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  Scamander.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Scamander  and  Thymbrius  there  is  a  second  channel,  and  a  little  further 
on  a  third,  through  which  the  Scamander  now  sends  its  surplus  waters 
into  the  Ealifatli  Asmak.  In  all  three  channels,  but  particularly  in 
the  last  one,  may  be  seen  countless  trunks  of  uprooted  trees,  which  have 
been  carried  down  the  stream  by  the  force  of  the  current.  The  Ealifatli 
Asmak  has  scarcely  any  current  except  in  the  winter  months;  in  the 
dry  season  it  consists  of  a  long  series  of  pools  of  stagnant  water. 

{g)  The  river  Rhesus  (6  'Pt/co?")  was  called  Rhoites  ('PoeiTiy?)  in 
the  time  of  Strabo,  who  says,  however,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius 
of  Scepsis,  that  possibly  the  river  which  flows  into  the  Granicus  might 
be  identical  with  the  Rhesus  of  Homer.^ 

Qi.)  The  river  Heptaporus  (o  'ETrraTropo?^),  according  to  Strabo,^  flowed 
180  stadia  to  the  north  of  Adramyttium. 

(i.)  The  river  Caresus  (6  Kdprjaro^^)  originated  at  Maloiis,  between 
Palaescepsis  and  Achaeum,  on  the  coast  opposite  Tenedos,  and  fell 
into  the  Aesepus.* 

(J,)  The  river  Bhodius  (6  'PoStW)  is,  in  all  probability,  the  small  river 
which  falls  into  the  Hellespont  at  the  Dardanelles.^  According  to  Strabo, 
it  fell  into  the  Hellespont  between  Abydus  and  Dardanus ;  opposite  its 
mouth,  on  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  was  the  Dog's-tumulus  {Cynossemay 
Kiri/09  arifia  or  Kw6<T<Tv;ia),  the  pretended  tomb  of  Hecuba.  Strabo 
further  states  that,  according  to  others,  the  Rhodius  fell  into  the  Aesepus.** 
Elsewhere  Strabo  says  that  the  Rhodius  fell  into  the  Aenius ;  he  remarks 
at  the.  same  time  that  it  came  from  Cleandria  and  Gordus.^ 

(k.)  The  Granicus  (6  Fpijwico?^®)  rises  in  Mount  Cotylus,  one  of  the 
peaks  of  Ida.^  It  flows  to  the  north-east  through  the  district  of  Adrasteia, 
and  falls  into  the  Propontis  opposite  the  island  of  Ophiusa  (now  Afzia).* 
On  the  banks  of  this  river  Alexander  the  Great  defeated  the  army  of 
Darius  (334  b.c.) 

(I)  The  Aesepus  (6  Aurrjiro^^)  rises  also  in  Mount  Cotylus,*  receives 
the  Catesus,  as  before  stated,   passes  to  the  north-east  of  Zeleia,  and 


"  //.  xii.  20. 

*  xiii.  C02 :  6  liXv  'P^ffoj  woraiihs  vvv  itoXcirai 
•Po€/tijj,  ci  fk^  ipai  €ls  rhy  TpduiKoy  4fifidWwy 

*  n,  xU.  20. 

'  xiii.  p.  603:  *A9pafivrriov  8c  8i^x<*  '/>^* 
ipicroy  ixarhy  leal  6y9<yfiKOPra  araZiovs, 

*  n.  xii.  20. 

»  Strabo,^  xiii.  p.  603  :  K^piycrof  5*  kieh  Ma- 
Kovvros  Puy  r6wov  rivot  Ktifiivov  fitrc^h  Ila- 
Xai<ne4i^fw%  koX  *Axoiov  rris  Tf ptZiwv  Tlfpatas' 
ififidWu  hi  (Is  rhp  AfirriToif. 

*  //.  xii.  20. 

'  E.  Buchholz,  Homer.  Kosmogr,  und  Qeogr, 
p.  310. 


'  xiii.  p.  595  :  /Acra^t/  re  (*Ai3^Sov  ital  Aap- 
Siyov)  6  'Paiios  4kwIttu  roroft^f,  Koff  hr  ip  rj 
Xtp^oitfiatft  rh  Kvtfhs  aiifid  i<mvy  Z  ^aauf  'ZKdfins 
(Ipai  rd/^ov  ol  8i  rh¥  "?o6iw  cis  rhv  Alffriwo9 
ifi$d?iXttr  ^turlv. 

*  xiii.  p.  603 :  "Polloi  l\  hurh  KX^w^pias  koI 
T6p9ov  h,  9i4xti  rris  KoKrif  wt6icfis  i^^Korra 
crrahiovs'  i^$dWtt  8'  ciV  rhy  AXviov. 

»•  It.  xii.  21. 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  602  :  fori  yh,p  \6^s  rts  rris 
"liris  K6tv\os'  i^  oZ  8  tc  ^KdfiwUpos  fu  ical 
8  TpdviKOS  Kol  AfimTirof. 

•  E.  Buchholz,  Homer,  Kosmoqr,  und  Oeojr, 
p.  311.  »  n.  xii.  21. 

^  Strnbo,  xiii.  p.  602,  just  cited. 
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falls  into  the  Propontia  opposite  the  island  of  Halone,  the  present 
Aloni.* 

(m.)  The  Selleis  (6  SeAXiJet?*)  flowed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arisbe. 
Strabo  says :  "  Of  the  rivers  the  poet  makes  the  Selleis  flow  near  Arisbe, 
if  indeed  Asins  came  from  Arisbe  and  the  river  Selleis."^ 

(n.)  The  Practiua  (6  Updfcrcoi;^)  flowed  between  Abydus  and  Lamp- 
sacos.  Strabo  says :  ^*  The  Practias  is  also  a  river,  but  a  city  (of  this 
name),  as  some  have  thought,  is  not  to  be  found.  This  river  flows  also 
between  Abydus  and  Lampsacus."* 

(o.)  The  Satniois  (o  XarvLoei^;),  to  which  the  poet  gives  the  epithet 
evppehq^  (with  a  fair  current  ^^\  is  now  called  Tuzlatchai,  that  is  to  say, 
"  Salt  river : "  it  rises  in  Ida,  flows  in  a  westerly  direction  through  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  Troad,  and  falls  into  the  Aegean  Sea  between 
Larissa  and  Hamaiitus.^ 


§  IV.    The  Climatology  of  the  Troad. 

If  we  consider  the  Homeric  Troad  to  extend  from  the  coast  of  the 
Propontis  and  the  district  of  Cyzicus  to  the  Caicus,  it  would  lie  between 
40°  30'  and  39°  N.  latitude ;  Novum  Uium  being  in  latitude  39°  53' ; 
its  climate  therefore  must  be  almost  identical  with  that  of  Constanti- 
nople, which  lies  only  V  T  further  to  the  north.  According  to  Tchiha- 
tcheff,^  the  mean  temperature  of  Constantinople  is  14°'27  Celsius =57°'70 
Fahrenheit ;  while  that  of  Bome,  which  lies  in  the  same  latitude,  is  15°*04 
=  59°-30  Fahrenheit,  that  of  Barcelona  17°  =  62°-60  Fahrenheit. 

Table  of  thb  mean  Kumbsb  of  Days  of  tuk  Four  Oabdinal  Winds  ;  of  finb  Days  ;  of 
BAiKT  Days;  and  of  moee  ob  less  cix>cdt  Days  in  the  Yeabs  1817,  1848,  and  1854.' 


Months. 

North. 

East. 

Sooth. 

Wfst. 

Fine 
dAys. 

Rainy 
days. 

Cloudy 
days. 

January    .     .     . 
February  .     .     . 
March .... 
AprU  .... 
May    .... 
Juno    .... 
July    .... 
August     .     .     . 
September      .     . 
October     .     .     . 
November.     .     . 
December .     .     . 

Total  numbers. 

20 
11 

'I 

19 
15 
23 
21 
22 
21 
19 
18 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 

4 

1 

6 
12 
6 
14 
9 
9 
4 
4 
6 
7 
7 
7 

1 
2 
4 
2 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

6 

4 

8 

17 

13 

16 

14 

21 

9 

11 

6 

5 

12 

2* 

8* 
10 

4* 
3| 

3 

3 

8 

104 

164 

1 

14 
21 
15 

9 
12 
10 
13 

8 
15 
13 
14 
14 

217 

17 

91         15 

130 

8G4 

158 

'  H.  Bachholz,  Homer,  Kosmogr,  und  Geogr. 
p.  311. 

•  IL  ii.  838,  839  : 

^Afftos  ^TpTOKtHfiSf  ty  *Aplff0fiOt¥  ^4pov  Tnroi, 
aX$m¥€Sf  fitydXot,  worofiov  itich  ScXX^crros. 
'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  590 :  r&y  9h  worcifi&v  thy 
liiy  2f  AX^ci^a  <pfi<riy  6  voiiyr^f  rp6s  rp  *Api<rfijj 
^Ty  %Xv9p  &  "Aaios    *Apiff0fi04y    tc    %«cc    jcoI 
roTOfAOu  6wo  ZcAA^cmros. 

•  //.  ii.  835: 

ot  8*  ipa  lltpic^hriy  icol  Tlpdicrtoy  i/i^cW/iovro. 


*  xiii.  p.  590:  6  9h  Tlpdicrios  Torafihs  fi4y 
itrrt,  t6\is  9*  ohx  tvplcKtrai,  &s  riyts  iydfinray 
pu  Si  Kol  ouros  fitra^u  'A/SvSou  Kcd  Aafi^Anov. 

*•  //.  vi.  34 :  7ATyi6eyTos  iHp^ttrao,  See  also 
xiY.  445  and  xxi.  87. 

»  E.  Buchholz,  Homer.  Kotmogr,  und  Geogr. 
p.  354. 

«  P.  de  Tchihatcheff,  Asie  Mineure:  II.  Clima- 
tologie  et  Zootogie^  pp.  35-37. 

»  P.  de  Tchihatcheff^  Ibid.  p.  44, 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  north  wind  predominates  very 
decidedly,  except  in  February  and  April.  Thus  in  Janufiry  it  is  on  an 
average  nearly  three  times  more  frequent  than  all  the  other  winds  taken 
together ;  in  March  it  is  a  quarter  more  frequent  than  the  rest ;  in  May, 
November,  and  December,  almost  twice  as  frequent ;  in  July,  more  than 
three  times  as  frequent ;  and  in  August,  twice  as  frequent. 

These  north  winds  blow  nearly  always  with  great  violence,  and  they 
caused  us  much  suffering  during  the  whole  period  of  our  excavations 
at  Troy. 

The  rainy  season  here  is  in  December,  January,  and  February.  From 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  October  it  hardly  ever  rains,  and  in 
the  many  summers  I  passed  in  the  Troad  I  experienced  hardly  any  rain 
except  in  the  shape  of  an  occasional  thunderstorm. 

The  winters  are  seldom  very  severe  in  the  Troad ;  the  cold  generally 
does  not  set  in  before  January.  It  is  seldom  so  cold  that  the  rivers  freeze. 
I  have  seen  the  Kalifatli  Asmak  frozen  over  in  the  winter  of  1873,  but 
never  the  Scamander  or  Simois.  But  it  appears  that  even  the  Hellespont 
has  sometimes  been  frozen  over,  since  the  straits  were  frozen  in  739  *  and 
753  *  A.D.,  while  in  755  a.d.  both  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont  are 
reported  to  have  been  covered  with  ice.*  Tchihatcheff,'  from  whom  I 
take  this  information,  mentions  further  two  occasions  when  the  Bosphorus 
was  frozen  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Bomanus  (919-944  a.d.), 
one  in  1011  and  one  in  1068  ;  also  one  in  1620  a.d. 

No  traveller  has  .studied  the  climate  of  the  Troad  with  more  attention 
and  accuracy  than  P.  Barker  Webb,  who  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
terms:® — "The  Troad  being  placed  in  the  delicious  temperature  of  Northern 
Asia,  its  winters  are  tempered  by  the  south  winds  which  blow  from  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  summer  heat  is  also  modified  by  the  regular  return 
of  the  Etesian  winds,  which  are  poetically  described  by  Homer  under  the 
image  of  Boreas  traversing  the  Thracian  Sea.  The  fertility  of  the  fields 
and  valleys,  continually  irrigated  by  the  waters  which  descend  from 
Mount  Ida,  so  rich  in  springs ;  the  variety  of  the  soil,  now  flat,  now 
mountainous ;  the  abundance  of  the  rivers ;  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea ;  the  charming  and  picturesque  landscape,  which  Nature  alone  has 
had  the  care  of  forming,  without  Art  having  any  share  in  it, — all  pleases 
the  eye  and  strikes  the  imagination:  in  one  word,  the  situation  of 
this  country,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  such  that  Nature  leaves  nothing 
to  desire.  In  fact,  if  this  country  had  a  more  enlightened  government, 
if  it  were  under  a  less  barbarous  rule,  few  countries  in  the  world  could  be 
compared  with  it,  whether  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  products,  or 
for  the  abundance  of  all  that  is  necessary  for  human  life.  We  may  say 
the  same  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  celebrated  for  fhe  luxury 
and  the  riches  of  its  ancient  inhabitants;  but  Phrygia  in  particular 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  high  degree  favoured  by  Heaven.     Its  forests 


*  Von  Hammer-PurgstaU,   Gesch,  des   Osm,  '  Asie  Mm, :  Descr,  phys,  p.  70. 

BeichSt  2nd  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  784.  ■  Topographic  de  la  Troade  ancienne  ct  modeme, 

«  Glycas,  ed.  Bon.,  p.  493.  pp.  110,  111. 

*  Theophanes,  ed.  Bon.,  roL  i.  pp.  540  and  670. 
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and  pasture-lands  are  greener  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
of  Europe,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  Asia :  add  to  this  that  it  has  neither  the  rigorous  winters  of 
the  former  nor  the  scorching  heat  of  the  latter.  What  is  missing  here 
is  man.  Desunt  manus  poscentibus  arvis!  The  want  of  population  has 
changed  these  very  blessings  into  as  many  misfortunes ;  nay,  this  want 
of  men  is  the  cause  of  those  pestilential  miasmata  which  have  rendered 
endemic  in  this  country  the  sickness  represented  by  Homer  under  the 
image  of  the  arrows  cast  by  the  wrath  of  Apollo.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  is  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque :  sometimes  it  reminds  an 
Englishman  of  the  landscapes  of  his  own  country.  This  resemblance  is 
due  as  much  to  the  form  of  the  fields  enclosed  by  verdant  hedges,  as  to 
the  trees  which  are  scattered  here  and  there  without  symmetry,  now 
isolated,  now  in  detached  groups ;  and  this  gives  to  the  whole  the  appear- 
ance of  a  park,  or  of  a  large  space  of  ground  destined  to  please  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  by  its  variety.  There  are  but  few  vineyards  here ;  what  is 
chiefly  cultivated  is  grain." 

§  V.     Panoramic  View  op  the  Plain  of  Troy, 

I  might  add,  that  the  Plain  of  Troy  itself  is  even  more  favoured  than 
the  surrounding  country  in  the  exuberant  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the 
glorious  beauty  of  its  landscape.  I  beg  the  reader  to  accompany  me  at 
sunset  in  spring  to  the  summit  of  Hissarlik,  in  order  that  he  may 
convince  himself  how  greatly  the  Trojans  were  favoured  above  other  men 
in  the  beautiful  situation  of  their  city.*  Immediately  before  us  extends 
the  plain  bordered  by  the  Simois  and  the  Ealifatli  Asmak,  the  ancient 
Scamander,  which  was  the  theatre  of  the  principal  battles  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  scene  of  so  many  heroic  actions.  It  is  covered  with  grain  and 
innumerable  yellow  or  red  flowers.  It  ends  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers,  a  mile  distant,  close  to  the  village  of  Eoum  Kioi,  whose  small 
terraced  houses  much  resemble  the  mud  hovels  of  the  Egyptian  fellahs. 
The  ridge  to  the  right  of  this  village,  clothed  with  Valonea  oaks,  runs 
out  on  the  north-east  into  the  promontory  of  Ilhoeteum,  on  a  lower 
height  of  which,  to  the  left,  our  eyes  discern  the  tumulus  which  tradition 
attributes  to  Ajax ;  its  summit  is,  according  to  Burnouf  s  measurement, 
40*22  metres  =  131  ft.  above  the  sea.  To  the  north  of  this  tumulus  lies 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  8  m.  =  26  ft.  8in.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
according  to  Burnoufs  measurement.  It  is  strewn  with  fragments  of 
ancient  pottery  and  sculptured  splinters  of  white  marble.  Near  the  sea- 
shore rises  a  small  mound,  which,  according  to  Pausanias,^^  must  be  the 
tumulus  to  which  tradition  pointed  as  the  original  tomb  of  Ajax.  I  shall 
revert  to  it  in  the  description  of  the  Heroic  tumuli."  Close  to  this 
tumulus  lies  a  mutilated  marble  statue  of  a  warrior,  draped  and  of 
colossal  size.  In  all  probability  the  spot  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Aeanteum,  which  is  not  jneniioned  by  Strabo,  but  is  alluded  to 
by  Pliny,^  who  says  that  it  no  longer  existed  in  his  time. 

•  See  the  View,  No.  21a.        »•  L  35.  5,        "  See  Chapter  XII.  (on  the  TumuV).        «  ff.  N.  r.  88, 
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On  the  promontory  of  Khoeteum,  250  m. =820  ft.  to  the  east  of  the 
great  tumulus  of  Ajax,  are  numerous  traces  of  an  ancient  city,  probably 
Ehoeteum,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Strabo,*  and  still  existed  in 
the  time  of  Pliny .^  A  little  further  to  the  east  and  north-east  are  four 
more  small  artificial  tumuli,  on  the  height  which  descends  to  a  miniature 
port  now  called  "  Earanlik  '*  (darkness).  Fragments  of  marble  columns  and 
pottery  abound  here.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Calvert  that  the  above-mentioned 
city  of  Aeanteum  must  have  extended  as  far  as  this,  and  that  Earanlik 
marks  its  port,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  the  port  of  Bhoeteum. 

Close  to  the  height  of  Bhoeteum,  and  parallel  with  it,  is  the  deep  bod 
of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  into  which  the  Scamander  once  flowed  a  little  to 
the  north-east  of  Eoum  Eioi.  We  cannot  discern  from  hence  the  tumulus 
of  Ilus,  where  the  Scamander  formerly  bent  to  the  north-east  or  east,  as 
it  is  too  low.  The  eye  follows  for  some  distance  to  the  north-west  the 
present  bed  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak,  until  we  lose  sight  of  it  among  the 
oaks  with  which  the  plain  is  covered;  but  we  can  distinctly  trace  its 
course  to  the  north  as  far  as  its  mouth  by  the  two  rows  of  trees  with 
which  the  banks  of  the  Scamander  are  lined.  To  the  left  of  its  mouth 
we  see  the  little  town  of  Eoum  Ealeh,  with  its  two  white  minarets  and  its 
citadel  surrounded  with  high  walls,  which  can  now  be  easily  scaled,  the 
wind  having  accumulated  immense  masses  of  sand  on  its  eastern  side. 
Eoum  Ealeh  was  a  thriving  and  flourishing  city  before  the  town  of  the 
Dardanelles  was  built,  which  cannot  be  much  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago ;  indeed,  the  masses  of  marble  which  have  been  lavished  on  its 
mosques  and  its  fountains,  now  dried  up,  testify  to  its  former  opulence. 
Fragments  of  ancient  marbles,  as  well  as  stone  tombs,  which  are  some- 
times dug  up  in  Eoum  Ealeh  or  its  neighbourhood,  lead  me  to  think  that 
it  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Achilleum  (to  *Axt)sX€iov),  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,*  was  built  by  the  Mytilenaeans.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Strabo  as  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Ilians,*  and  by  Pliny,*  who 
says  that  it  no  longer  existed  in  his  time.  M.  Burnouf  observes  to  me : 
"  The  current  of  the  Hellespont  does  not  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
alluvial  soil  at  Eoum  Ealeh,  because  (1)  the  fort  is  almost  buried  under  the 
sand  which  the  north  and  north-east  winds  heap  up  there :  (2)  the  current 
of  the  Scamander  forms  before  Eoum  Ealeh  horizontal  mounds  of  sand, 
where  the  swamp  changes  little  by  little,  by  tlie  effect  of  the  vegetation, 
into  vegetable  earth :  (3)  there  are  deposits  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scamander,  which  are  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  though  it 
appears  that  they  cannot  grow  higher,  since  the  wind  carries  away  their 
crest  when  it  emerges  and  becomes  dry :  (4)  behind  Eoum  Ealeh,  on  the 
side  of  the  Aegean,  is  a  lagoon  of  salt  water,  which  tends  to  fill  up  and 
appears  to  have  once  been  connected  with  the  sea.  In  short,  the  whole 
neck  of  land  of  Eoum  Ealeh  seems  to  be  of  recent  formation ;  the  sea 
must  once  have  washed  the  foot  of  Cape  Sigeum.  But  probably  this  neck 
of  land,  in  its  present  condition,  already  existed  in  the  Trojan  time,  for 
such  a  formation  requires  ages." 


«  xui.  pp.  5$5,  597,  601,  602.      »  //,  A^  v.  33.      *  v.  94.      »  xiii.  pp.  600,  604.      •  ff.  N.  v.  3a 
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To  the  south-west  of  Koum  Kaleh  we  see  Cape  Sigeum,  crowned  with 
the  Christian  village  of  Yeni  Shehr,  252  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  its  many 
windmills ;  and  immediately  to  the  east  of  it  two  tnmuli,  one  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Achilles,  the  other  to  Patroclus.  Looking  further  on,  we 
see  the  beautiful  blue  Hellespont,  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  which  runs  out  to  a  point,  crowned  by  a  lighthouse,  the 
site  probably  of  the  ancient  Elaeus  (EXcuoik)  mentioned  by  Thucydides.' 
Further  to  the  north-west,  we  see  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  at  a  distance 
of  about  23  miles  from  Cape  Sigeum,  the  island  of  Imbros.  It  is  about 
23  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  ancient  times  had  on  its  east  side  a 
city  of  the  same  name.  Above  Imbros  rises  the  high  mountain  of  the 
island  of  Samothrace,  on  the  top  of  which  Poseidon  sat,  and  gazed  with 
wonder  at  the  battles  before  Troy :  from  thence  he  overlooked  the  Greek 
fleet,  the  city  of  Troy,  and  Mount  Ida.®  According  to  the  Scholiast  (on 
this  passage)  and  Pliny,*  this  mountain  was  called  Scwi/ny :  it  is  5000  ft. 
high.  Pliny  adds,  with  absurd  exaggeration,  which  seems  a  copyist's 
error :  '^  Samothrace  attoUitur  monte  Saoce  x.  mill,  passuum  altitudinis." 
A  little  more  to  the  west  we  discern,  at  a  distance  of  119  miles,  the 
beautiful  cone  of  Mount  Athos,  called  'A^oo?  by  Homer,^®  "A^^ca?  and  "A^cdi/ 
by  other  classic  writers"  (now  Monte  Santo),  the  highest  and  most 
eastern  ridge  by  which  the  Macedonian  peninsula  of  Chalcidice  penetrates 
into  the  Aegean  Sea.  Pliny  ^  states  that  it  extends  for  75  Boman  miles 
into  the  sea,  and  that  its  circumference  is  150  miles.  Strabo  ^  compares 
its  form  to  a  woman's  breast. 

A  severe  critic  of  mine  has  declared  that  Mount  Athos  is  only  visible 
from  Hissarlik  at  sunset  in  early  autumn;^  but  I  can  assure  the  reader 
that  this  is  an  utter  mistake,  as  the  mountain  is  visible  from  Hissarlik 
all  the  year  round  at  sunset,  whenever  the  weather  is  clear. 

According  to  Herodotus,*  Xerxes,  during  his  expedition  to  Greece, 
dug  a  canal  through  the  neck  of  land  which  joins  Athos  to  the  Chalcidic 
peninsula.  The  promontory  was  also  called  Acte.^  Mount  Athos  is  now 
celebrated  for  its  monasteries,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  34  (32  Greek 
and  2  Bussian),  and  for  the  ancient  MSS.  preserved  in  their  libraries. 

Ketuming  to  the  Plain  of  Troy  and  turning  our  eyes  to  the  north- 
west, west,  and  south-west,  we  see  immediately  before  us  the  broad  bed  of 
the  ancient  Scamander  (now  the  Ealifatli  Asmak);  then  the  Christian 
village  of  Ealifatli,  with  its  wooden  church  steeple ;  further  on,  the  lines 
of  trees  which  flank  the  course  of  the  present  bed  of  the  Scamander; 
then  fields  of  grain,  followed  by  vast  swamps,  which  are  impassable 
except  in  the  very  driest  season  of  the  year,  and  even  then  only  in  a  few 
places.     There  are,  however,  three  bridges  in  these  swamps,  by  which 

'  riii.  102,  107.        '  *  H,  N.  iv.  10,  17.      Plioy  exaggerates  the 

•  //.  xiii.  11-14:  length    of  Athos,  which  is  actually  about  40 
KoH  yhp  t  OavfidCdtp  ^<rro  irr6\tfA6y  re  ftdxtlf  tc       English  miles. 

in^ov  ii^  djcpordrTis  Kopu^rjs  ^dfMv  6Ai}^(r(n}s  '  vii.  p.  331. 

Sfnilictfis'  M9y  yhp  i^ytro  woffa  fiky^lifi,  *  B.  SUrk,  Jenoer  Literatur  Zeitung,  1874, 

^iwtro  ih  Tlpidfioio  WAis  ical  yrits  *AxBu»y.  No.  23. 

•  ff,  N,  W.  12.  23.               "  JL  xir.  229.  '       *  vii.  23.     See  also  Diodor.  xi.  1,  and  Plin. 
»  See  Tzschucke,  and  Meb,  ii.  2,  10.  If.  A',  iv.  10,  17.           *  Thucydides,  It.  109. 
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they  may  always  be  crossed,  except  during  the  period  of  inundation  and 
for  some  time  afterwards.  These  large  sheets  of  stagnant  water,  helped 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  contained  in 
them,  produce  pestilential  miasmata,  which  engender  much  sickness  and 
especially  intermittent  fevers. 

We  learn  from  ancient  authors  that  swamps  existed  in  the  Plain 
of  Troy  throughout  antiquity,  even  at  a  time  when  the  population  was 
numerous  and  powerful.  There  was  even  a  swamp  immediately  below 
the  walls  of  Troy  itself,  for  Ulysses  says  to  Eumaeus:*  "But  when  we 
reached  the  city  and  the  high  wall,  we  lay  down  in  full  armour  around 
the  citadel,  in  the  midst  of  the  thick  shrubs,  among  the  rushes  and 
the  swamp."  But  the  swamps  must  have  largely  increased  since  the 
disappearance  of  the  industrious  population  which  formerly  inhabited 
the  Troad.  Renewed  prosperity  and  cultivation  can  alone  remove  the 
majority  of  the  endemic  diseases  which  are  due  to  them. 

The  Trojan  plain,  which  is  about  two  hours'  ride  in  breadth,  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  which  are,  on  an 
average,  131  ft.  high,  and  upon  which  we  see  first  a  conical  hill,  not 
unlike  a  tumulus  in  appearance.  This  is  called  Hagios  Demetrios  Tepeh, 
"  the  hill  of  Saint  Demetrius,"  on  account  of  an  open  chapel  dedicated 
to  that  saint,  which  has  been  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  fragments  of 
sculptured  white  marble  having  been  used  for  the  purpose.  Many  other 
sculptured  marble  blocks  lie  close  by,  and  evidently  mark  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Greek  temple,  which,  as  Mr.  Sayce  justly  observes,'  must  in  all 
probability  have  been  dedicated  to  Demeter,  who — like  nearly  all  other 
Greek  deities — has  been  metamorphosed  into  a  saint  of  no  real  existence, 
or  absurdly  confounded  with  a  real  one.®  But  here  people  have  not 
even  gone  to  the  trouble  of  changing  the  name  more  than  was  necessary 
in  order  to  alter  the  feminine  gender  into  the  masculine  (ArjiJLtJTrjp  into 
Arjjiii]Tpco<;).    I  explored  the  tumulus  and  shall  revert  to  it  later  on. 

A  little  further  to  the  south-west  lies  the  large  Christian  village  of 
Teni  Kioi,  in  a  splendid  situation  on  the  cliff,  203  ft.  high,  and  over- 
hanging the  sea.  But  in  spite  of  its  high  situation,  it  is,  owing  to  its 
close  neighbourhood  to  the  swamps,  more  infested  by  fever  than  any 
other  place  in  the  Troad ;  it  even  sometimes  happens  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Yeni  Kioi  are  fever-stricken  at  the  same  time.* 


•  Odys.  xir.  472-475  : 

TflXOS, 

ilfitts  fi^y  x€p\  dtrrv  kot^  ^crrfiia  nvicydf 
dv  B6¥aKas  koI  cA.os,  Onh  tc^x<<''(  ircirrT^rcf 
KftfitOa,    yv(    5*     Up*     iiniKOt     kokt}    Bop4ao 
wt<r6trros. 
»  Athenaswny  Oct.  4th,  1879. 
'  Thus,  for  example.  Saint  Nicholas  has  taken 
the  place  and  functions  of  Poseidon.    Many  of 
the  chapels  or  churches  dedicated  to  him  occupy 
the  site  where  a  sanctuary  or  temple  of  the 
Greek  god  once  stood ;  and  just  as  in  old  times 
the  sailors  invoked  the  assistance  of  Poseidon  to 
grant  them  a  fair  wind  or  to  save  them  from 


danger,  so  the  Greek  sailors  of  our  own  time 
invoke  Saint  Nicholas  to  the  same  effect. 

•  Without  possessing  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  medicine,  I  became  celebrated  in  the  Troad  as 
a  physician,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  quinine 
and  tincture  of  arnica  I  had  brought  with  me 
and  dispensed  liberaUy.  In  all  the  villages  of 
the  Troad,  the  priest  is  the  parish  doctor;  and 
as  he  himself  possesses  no  medicines,  and  is 
ignorant  of  their  properties,  besides  having 
an  innate  dislike  to  cold  water  and  all  species 
of  washing,  he  never  uses  any  other  means  than 
bleeding,  which  of  course  never  cures,  and  often 
liills  the  poor  creatures  he  takes  in  charge. 


§  v.] 
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To  the  south-east  of  this  village  is  the  military  farm  of  Yerkassi, 
with  its  ruined  mosque  and  minaret ;  and  further  south,  on  the  heights, 
the  lofty  tumulus  called  Ujek  Tepeh,  which  is  83  ft.  high,  and  thus  by 
far  the  highest  of  all  the  tumuli  in  the  Troad.  Those  who  would  place 
Troy  at  Bounarbashi  erroneously  identify  it  with  the  tomb  of  Aesyetes. 
I  have  thoroughly  explored  it,  and  shall  describe  it  in  detail  in  the 
following  pages. 

To  the  north-west  of  Ujek  Tepeh,  we  see  high  up  on  the  shore  the 
tumulus  called  Besika  Tepeh,  which  I  also  explored,  and  of  which  I  shall 
speak  hereafter.  Of  this  tumulus,  however,  we  can  merely  catch  the  top, 
as  it  is  screened  from  our  view  by  the  intervening  hills  and  tall  oaks. 
Immediately  to  the  west  of  Besika  Tepeh  is  a  small  promontory,  which 
has  the  shape  of  a  castle,  and  is  for  this  reason  called  "  Palaeocastron." 
I  visited  it  in  company  with  Professor  Virchow.  We  found  there  the 
foundations  of  one  or  two  modern  buildings,  but  no  accumulation  of  debris 
and  no  fragments  of  pottery, — those  everlasting  and  indestructible  wit- 
nesses of  ancient  settlements.  Here  begins  the  far-stretching  Bay  of 
Besika,  in  front  of  which  lies  the  island  of  Tenedos,  still  called  by  its 
ancient  name,  but  by  the  Turks  Bogdsha-Adassi.  It  is  distant  about 
40  stadia  from  the  mainland.^®  Pliny  *  gives  its  distance  from  Lesbos 
as  56  Boman  miles,  and  from  Sigeum  as  12i^  miles. 

This  island  appears  to  have  been  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  together 
with  Chryse  *  and  Cilla,^  for  its  worship  of  the  Sminthian  Apollo :  "  Hear 
me,  0  God  of  the  silver  bow,  thou  that  guardest  Chryse  and  most  holy 
Cilia,  and  rulest  Tenedos  with  might,  Sminthean  Apollo ;  if  ever  I  roofed 
for  thee  an  acceptable  shrine,  or  if  ever  I  burnt  for  thee  fat  thighs  of 
bulls  or  goats,  fulfil  for  me  this  wish."* 

Tenedos  is  now  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine,  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  Homer. 

Beturning  again  to  the  Plain  of  Troy,  our  eyes  wander  in  a  southerly 
direction,*  for  the  distance  of  a  two  hours'  ride,  as  far  as  the  Turkish 
village  of  Bounarbashi  and  the  heights  to  the  right  and  left  of  it ;  this 
village  rises  up  with  its  white  minaret,  and  behind  it,  at  a  great  distance, 
Mount  Chigri,  which  I  have  mentioned  before.  To  the  north-east  of 
Bounarbashi  we  again  recognize  the  Scamander  by  the  masses  of  trees 
with  which  its  banks  are  lined ;  here  to  the  south  of  its  confluence  with 
the  Thymbrius  is  its  best  ford.     As  I  have  said  before,  from  the  temple 


>•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  604. 

»  If.  N,  V.  31,  140. 

•  Chryse  was  a  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Troad, 
sitaated  on  a  hill  near  Thebe,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Adnunyttium,  with  a  temple  of  the  Sminthian 
Apollo  in  a  sacred  grove.  It  was  the  home  of 
Chrysels:  Jtiad,  L  390,  452  ;  Ovid,  Metam.  xiii. 
174 ;  Strabo.  xiii.  pp.  605,  611.  Pliny,  If.  N.  r. 
32,  says,  "  fait  et  Polymedia  civitas,  et  Chrysa 
et  Larissa  alia  Smintheum  templam  durat;*' 
but  he  can  of  course  only  mean  the  later  Chryse, 
which  was  near  Hamaiitus  (Strabo,  xiii.  p.  612), 
the  ancient  dty  haying  utterly  disappeared  in 


Strabo's  time. 

*  Cilia  was  in  the  yalley  of  Thebe  in  the 
Troad,  en  the  river  Cillaeus,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cillaeus  (part  of  the  range  of  Ida): 
Strabo.  xiii.  pp.  612,  618;  Pliny,  H.  N.  v.  30; 
Herodotus,  i.  149 ;  Ovid,  Metam,  xiii.  174. 

*  //.  i.  37-41 : 

KtXXw  Tc  (a$^¥,  Tty4iot6  re  T^t  iydairus, 
2/iiy0cS.     ct  wor4  roi  xopftrr*  M  rtihv  fptifo, 
fj  f  *  8^  TOTC  roi  Kara  xlopa  fivp^  fKtja 
ravpww  ^8*  alyiiy,  r69t  fioi  Kf>4ifiPow  i4\9yffp' 

*  See  the  View,  No.  21b,  opposite  p.  103. 
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of  the  Thymbrian  Apollo,  at  the  confluence,  to  Noyum  Ilium  is,  according 
to  Strabo,^  50  stadia.  At  a  mile's  distance  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
lies  the  beautiful  estate  belonging  to  my  friend  Mr.  Calvert,  the  old  name 
of  which — Akshi  Kioi  or  Batak  (which  latter  means  *' swamp") — has 
now  been  changed  into  Thymbra.  It  deserves  the  change  of  name,  for 
not  only  is  it  bounded  by  the  river  Thymbrius,  but  it  stands,  as  before 
stated,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thymbra.  It  also  comprises  the  site 
of  an  early  settlement,  on  a  small  hill  to  the  north  of  Mr.  Calvert's  farm- 
house. This  site  is  covered  with  fragments  of  ordinary  Greek  pottery, 
and  in  regard  to  position,  distance,  &c.,  corresponds  so  closely  with  the 
statements  of  Strabo,  that  it  must  certainly  be  his  ^iXUfov  Kcofir},  where, 
on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  he  places  the  Homeric  Troy. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are,  curiously  enough,  the  three  springs  of  water 
already  described,  which  produced  the  Duden  swamp,  now  dried  up,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  before.  The  temperature  of  these  springs  is, 
according  to  Professor  Yirchow's  measurement,  68°-71°'60  Fahr. 

I  have  explored  the  site  of  'iXiiayv  Kd/Mrj,  but  found  it  to  consist 
simply  of  coarse  gravel  sand ;  there  is  no  accumulation  of  debris  ;  and  the 
scanty  potsherds  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Demetrius  of  Scepsis 
may  have  been  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  the  soil;  he  may  have 
supposed  the  Trojan  walls  to  be  hidden  under  a  small  natural  rampart, 
which  projects  to  some  distance  and  encloses  the  site  in  some  places; 
but  it  really  consists  of  nothing  but  gravel  and  sand.  Mr.  Calvert  has 
excavated  a  number  of  tombs  close  to  this  site.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  contents  of  the  tombs,  they  would  belong  to  poor  villagers.  Another 
curiosity  of  the  estate  is  the  tumulus  of  Hanai  Tepeh,  of  which  I  shall 
treat  hereafter. 

Between  the  estate  and  Hissarlik  are  small  heights  covered  with 
oaks,  low  shrubs,  and  bushes.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  south  rises  a 
tumulus  called  Pasha  Tepeh,  which  has  been  excavated  by  Mrs.  Schlie- 
mann,  and  which  I  shall  describe  hereafter.^  To  the  north-east  of  it 
is  the  Turkish  village  of  Chiblak  or  Tchiplak  (a  word  which  means 
''naked"),  with  its  minaret  lately  built  with  the  stones  I  excavated 
at  Hissarlik.  This  tumulus  is  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  which  projects 
thence  in  a  westerly  direction  for  half  a  mile  further  into  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  and  whose  last  spur  dominates  the  swamp  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak. 
On  this  sort  of  promontory  Webb®  places  ancient  Troy.  But  his  map 
is  in  confusion,  for  he  says  that  this  promontory  is  to  the  east  of  Ilium 
and  to  the  south-east  of  Chiblak,  whereas  it  is  to  the  south  of  the  former 
and  to  the  west  of  the  latter.  Webb*  supposes  that  there  were  two 
springs  at  the  foot  of  the  site,  which  formed  a  swamp.  But  there  are 
no  springs ;  there  are  only  low  lands  which  are  inundated  at  the  period 
of  the  high  waters.  He  commits  a  further  error  in  making  the  Ealifatli 
Asmak  come  from  Chiblak,  and  in  identifying  the  tumulus  of  Aesyetes 
with  Besika  Tepeh.     The  facts  are,  as  M.  Burnouf  writes  to  me,  that 


•  xiii.  p.  598.  •  P.  Barker  Webb,  TopograpMe  de  la  Troade,  p.  55. 

»  See  Chapter  XII.  •  Ibid.  p.  55. 
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4he  little  promontory  consists  of  a  horizontal  limestone  rock  290  metres 
=  951  ft.  long  by  16  to  90  metres  =  52  to  295  ft.  broad ;  the  two  lower 
spurs,  b  and  c,  advance  from  it  to  the  north-west  and  south-west.  (See 
the  Plan,  No.  22.)  On  the  hill  a'  are  to  be  found  only  a  few  fragments 
of  red  modern  pottery.  Advancing  towards  a,  the  quantity  of  vase- 
fragments  increases^  but  the  pottery  is  the  same,  wheel-made,  and  dull 
red.     There  is  no  fragment  of 

hand-polished  pottery,  no  frag-  ^  \  v  \  W I '  / 1  /  / 

ment  of  a  saddle-quern,  or  of         ^I^J^IJTi^fcs.,  A^^^'tiiijlijlyj 

other    ancient   objects.      The 

accumulation   of   debris    here  ^^c  ^-^     m^.^f^'""""''""-  ^        ^  / 

«nd  there  hardly  amounts  to    zOC^:^^^'/w/)IIHi\ulW/^       a.  f-| — 

1  inch ;  below  it  is  the  naked 
rock*  But  there  are  frag- 
ments of   white  or   coloured 

■11  ^     ^r     w^'Ulv^U     ««^  No.  22.    The  Hill  which  extends  from  Pasha  Tepeh,  in  the 

marble,     some     Ot     which     are  form  of  a  amall  promontory,  to  the  Pbln. 

sculptured. 

The  hill  is  crossed  by  the  footpath  which  leads  from  Kalifatli  by  Pasha 
Tepeh  to  Chiblak.  In  the  dale  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  little 
rivulet  of  Chiblak,  which  is  hardly  3  ft.  wide,  and  generally  dry ;  it  passes, 
in  front  of  the  little  promontory  a',  feeds  the  reeds  in  the  plain,  and  dis- 
charges into  the  Ealifatli  Asmak  at  about  300  metres =984  ft.  below  the 
village  of  this  name.  To  the  south-east  of  Chiblak  Mount  Gargarus,  now 
called  Eaz  Dagh,  lifts  up  its  head  in  the  far  distance.  Immediately  to 
the  south-west,  south,  and  east,  is  the  site  of  Novum  Ilium,  the  walls  of 
which  may  still  be  traced  in  a  number  of  places.  Its  extent  would  imply 
that  it  may  have  had  from  40,000  to  50,000  inhabitants.  The  accumula* 
tion  of  debris  on  its  site  is  generally  from  6  to  16  ft.  deep.  The  surface 
is  covered  with  Hellenic  and  Roman  potsherds,  as  well  as  with  fragments 
of  marble  sculptures  and  columns,  which  testify  to  the  ancient  magnifi- 
cence of  the  town.  . 

As  before  explained,  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  is  the  spur  of  a  continuous 
ridge,  which  Strabo  well  describes  by  the  words  avvexn^  po>x^^9^^  because 
it  runs  for  12  miles  in  an  easterly  direction.  It  is  partly  covered  with 
oaks,  and  apparently  terminates  in  Mount  Oulou  Dagh,  which  I  have  tried 
to  identify  with  the  Homeric  Callicolone.  Between  this  ridge  and  the 
heights  of  Rhoeteum  is  the  beautiful  plain  called  Halil  Ovasi,  from  1  to 
IJ  mile  in  breadth  and  4  miles  in  length,  which  is  traversed  by  the 
Simois,  and  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  are  the  ruins 
of  Ophrynium :  in  this  valley,  which  forma  part  of  the  great  Plain  of 
Troy,  at  a  distance  of  2^  miles,  lies  the  Turkish  village  of  Halil  Eh. 
Another  branch  of  the  same  valley  extends  from  this  village  along  the 
Simois  to  beyond  the  pretty  Turkish  village  of  Doumbrek,  which  is  at 
a  distance  of  8  miles  from  Hissarlik.  This  second  valley  is  of  wonderful 
fertility;  its  orchards  are  full  of  peach-trees,  almond-trees,  pear-trees, 
and  the  like 

In  the  steep  rocky  slope  close  to  Hissarlik,  a  large  theatre  has  been 


>•  strabo.  xiii.  p.  598. 
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excavated,  with  a  stage  197  ft.  broad,  and  apparently  capable  of  contain- 
ing 5000  persons.  To  judge  from  the  fragments  of  sculptured  marble  I 
have  dug  up  there,  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  Macedonian  time.  It  was 
probably  built  by  Lysimachus,  and  was  one  of  the  favours  he  conferred 
upon  Novum  Ilium." 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  this  theatre,  directly  below  the  ruins  of 
the  town-wall  of  Novum  Ilium,  and  exactly  365  metres  or  399  yds.  from 
Hissarlik,  is  the  spring,  whose  water  has,  as  before  mentioned,  a  tempera- 
ture of  14°*6  Celsius  (58®'28  Fahrenheit).  It  is  enclosed  to  a  height  of 
6i^  ft.  by  a  wall  of  large  stones  joined  with  cement,  9^  ft.  in  breadth,  and 
in  front  of  it  there  are  two  stone  troughs  for  watering  cattle.  A  second 
spring,  which  is  likewise  still  below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town- 
wall,  is  exactly  725  metres  (793  yds.)  distant  from  Hissarlik.  It  had  a 
similar  enclosure  of  large  stones,  7  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  broad,  and  has  the 
same  temperature.  But  it  is  out  of  repair :  all  the  stones  of  the  enclosure 
have  been  taken  away  by  the  villagers  for  building  purposes,  and  the 
water  no  longer  runs  through  the  stone  pipe,  but  along  the  ground 
before  it  reaches  the  pipe.  After  these  two  springs,  exactly  945  metres 
or  1033  yds.  from  Hissarlik,  is  a  third  spring.  It  is  copious  and  runs 
.  out  through  two  stone  pipes  placed  side  by  side  in  an  enclosure  com- 
posed of  large  stones  joined  with  earth,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  7  ft. 
and  is  23  ft.  broad.  The  temperature  of  the  spring  is  from  14°*3  to  15" 
Celsius  (57°*74  to  59"*  Fahr.).  In  front  of  the  spring  are  six  stone 
troughs,  placed  so  that  the  superfluous  water  runs  from  the  first  through 
all  the  others.  All  these  enclosures  and  troughs  are  of  Turkish  masonry 
and  manufacture.  These  three  springs  were  of  course  insufficient  for  the 
vast  population  of  Novum  Ilium ;  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  conse- 
quently brought  also  from  the  Upper  Thymbrius  by  the  great  aqueduct 
already  mentioned,  which  still  spans  the  lower  course  of  that  river. 

§  VI.    Zoology  op  the  Thoad. 

Barker  Webb  writes  :^  "  The  zone  of  forests  with  which  the  Gargarus 
is  surrounded  is  probably  in  the  same  state  of  wild  nature  in  which  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war;  even  at  a  much  more  advanced 
stage  of  civilization  it  preserved  the  same  aspect,  for  Libanius  informs 
us  that  the  mountains  of  Ida  were  inhabited  by  a  peculiarly  wild  species 
of  bear  ;^  nay,  Cresconius  Corippus,  at  a  later  period,  describes  the  same 
wild  scene  as  existed  at  the  time  of  Homer  and  as  still  exists  to-day.^ 
These  forests  are  peopled  by  bears,  wolves,  and  a  race  of  animals,  probably 
jackals,  which,  we  hear,  pursue  their  prey  in  bands.  Mount  Ida  is  still 
the  iirfrqp  0rjp&v  (mother  of  wild  beasts),  and,  if  we  believe  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  even  tigers  are  sometimes  seen  there." 

I  will  here  make  some  extracts  from  Tchihatcheff  *  on  the  Zoology 
of  the  Troad :  "  Jackal  (Chacal)  is  a  Persian  word.  The  wolf,  described 
by  Aristotle  and  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Bm,  is  identical  with  the  jackal. 


"  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  593.  •  Flavii  Crescon.  Coripp.  Johannidos. 

'  Topographic  de  la  Troade,  p.  113.  *  Asie  Mineure:  Deacr,  phys,  p.  592  ff 

'  Libanius,  Epist.  146. 
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The  lion,  so  well  known  to  Homer,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus*  still  inha- 
bited the  country  between  the  rivers  Nestus'*  and  Achelous'  (between  the 
present  Missolonghi  and  Salonica),  so  that  he  calls  it  infested  by  lions. 
Aristotle  ®  reproduces  the  delimitation  of  the  country  inhabited  by  lions 
as  drawn  by  Herodotus.  Parthenius,®  who  lived  about  50  B.C.,  says  that 
the  hunter  Euanippus  hunted  lions  and  boars  in  Thessaly.  Aelian/^  who 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  mentions  lions 
and  bears  on  Mount  Pangaeus  in  Thrace.  An  Homeric  hymn  ^^  mentions 
lions,  panthers,  bears,  and  wolves  on  Mount  Ida.  According  to  Aelian,^ 
there  were  lions  in  Armenia.  According  to  Constantino  Porphyro- 
genitus,^  lions  existed  in  Cappadocia.  The  medals  of  Tarsus  represent  a 
lion  devouring  a  bull.  It  appears  that  the  lion  had  already  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian  (117-138  a.d.)  left  the  districts  which  it  had  inhabited  in 
Europe.  Lions  were  still  seen  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  sixteenth  century 
of  our  era ;  but  they  have  now  completely  deserted  the  peninsula.  We 
learn  from  the  Bible,^  that  lions  were  very  common  in  Palestine  and 
Syria.  That  they  were  bold  enough  to  attack,  not  only  flocks  guarded  by 
shepherds,  but  wayfarers  on  the  roads,  is  shown  by  the  lions  killed  by 
Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  5,  6)  and  by  David  (I  Sam.  xvii.  34),  and  by  the 
lion  that  slew  the  disobedient  prophet  (1  Kings  xiii.  24).  The  lion  is 
a  constant  image  of  strength  and  courage,  violence  and  oppression,  in 
innumerable  passages,  especially  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  and 
the  Prophets;  and  he  is  the  symbol  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the 
Messiah  himself  (Gen.  xlix.  9 ;  Kev.  v.  5).  The  retrograde  movement  of 
the  lion  seems  at  first  sight  the  more  difficult  to  explain,  as  the  countries 
which  it  inhabited  underwent  an  immense  decrease  of  population.  But 
the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  this  very  decrease  of  population  and  domestic 
animals.  Panthers  are  no  longer  found  in  the  Troad,  but  they  are 
still  seen  in  the  environs  of  Smyrna.  Boars  are  very  frequent  in  all 
the  mountains  of  Phrygia  and  in  those  of  the  Troad,  which  appear  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  residences  of  this  pachyderm.  But 
it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  our  domestic  pig  does  not  descend 
from  the  Sue  scropha,  or  boar,  but  from  the  wild  pig  of  India. 

"  Horses  are  very  numerous  in  the  Troad.  We  know  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Homer  that  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace  were  celebrated  for  their 
horses.  According  to  the  Bible,*  Solomon  (1000  b.c.)  had  12,000  horse- 
men; Isaiah  (700  B.C.)  speaks  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Israelites,  and 
mentions  the  horse  as  serving  for  agricultural  purposes.  Asses,  mules, 
oxen,  goats,  camels,  and  sheep,  are  equally  plentiful.  The  wool  of 
Phrygia  and  of  Miletus  was  very  celebrated  in  antiquity,  for  Aristophanes 
thrice  *  mentions  that  the  Athenians  imported  their  wool  for  the  manu- 
fiEicture    of  cloth  from  Phrygia    and    Miletus.      Herodotus  •   represents 

»  Herodotni,  r'li.  126.  »  ffymn,  in  Venerem,  vv.  69,  199. 

•  The  present  Karasu  or  Malsto,  to  the  east  '  Hist.  Animal,  xrii.  31. 

of  SalonioL  -  De  Themat,  i.  Thfm,  Armeniacum, 

^  Probably  the  Aspropotamus,  In  Livadia.  »  Jeremiah  v.  6  ;   xlix.  19 ;  Solomon's  Song, 

•  Hist  Animal  riii.  28.  ir.  8.                              «  2  Chronicles,  i.  14. 

•  Ed.  Passan;  Leipzig,  1824.  *  In  Av.,  verso  493;  in  Lysist.,  Terse  730; 
*•  Hi»t.  Animal,  iii.  13.  and  in  Ran.,  verse  549.                   •  v.  49. 
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Phrygia  as  the  richest  country  in  the  world  tot  flocks.  Appian  informs 
us  that  on  the  shores  of  the  Pontus  the  abundance  of  cattle  was  so 
great  that,  when  LucuUus  besieged  Amisus  (Samsoun),  the  price  of  an  ox 
was  1  drachma  (about  1  franc),  and  that  of  other  animals  in  proportion. 

"  Of  the  eight  different  species  of  oxen  only  the  ox  {Bos  taurus)  and 
the  buffalo  (Bos  iubcdvs)  are  found  in  Asia  Minor.  Independently  of  the 
little  advanced  state  of  industry  and  agriculture,  the  development  of  the 
bovine  race  finds  in  this  country  rather  unfavourable  conditions,  owing 
to  its  mountainous  formation  and  the  nature  of  its  pasture-grounds. 
These  are  generally  composed  of  an  herbage  more  or  less  short,  which 
is  excellent  for  sheep,  goats,  and  even  horses,  but  not  good  for  oxen. 
Milk,  cheese,  and  meat,  being  furnished  here  almost  exclusively  by  sheep 
and  goats,  the  use  of  the  ox  is  limited  to  the  needs  of  agriculture ;  and 
as  this  is  here  but  very  little  developed,  the  number  of  oxen  and  buffaloes 
is  naturally  inconsiderable.  Varro^  mentions  very  wild  bulls  (perferi 
boves)  in  Dardania  (the  Troad),  as  well  as  in  Thrace  and  Media;  but 
these  certainly  do  not  remind  us  of  the  present  bulls  of  Asia  Minor^ 
which  are  so  quiet  and  inoffensive. 

''Aelian^  informs  us  that  the  laws  of  Phrygia  condemned  to  death 
any  one  who  killed  an  ox  destined  for  the  plough.  This  proves  either 
the  great  scarcity  of  this  animal,  or  the  great  development  of  agri^ 
culture.  Varro,*  Pliny,^®  Valerius  Maximus,^  and  Columella,^  also  inform 
us  that  the  ancients  had  such  a  respect  for  the  ox,  as  indispensable  for 
agriculture,  that  they  decreed  death  to  any  one  who  killed  one. 

"  The  buffalo  is  very  common,  and  frequently  serves  instead  of  oxen 
for  the  labours  of  agriculture.  Of  camels,  the  only  species  found  here  is 
the  Camelus  Bactrianus.  That  this  species  was  known  in  Assyria,  which 
has  close  relations  with  Asia  Minor,  is  proved  by  the  appearance  of  the 
two-humped  camel  among  the  tributes  brought  to  king  Shalmaneser  III; 
(B.C.  840),  on  the  famous  black  obelisk  in  the  British  Museum.  This 
animal  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  in  high 
antiquity,  for  Herodotus  ^  attributes  the  victory  of  Cyrus  over  Croesus  at 
Sardis  to  the  presence  of  camels  in  the  Persian  army,  which  were 
unknown  until  then,  and  the  sight  of  which  frightened  the  Lydian 
cavalry. 

"  The  stag  (Cervus  daphtis)  is  rare,  whereas  the  deer  {Cervus  dama) 
and  the  roebuck  (Cervus  capriolus)  are  very  abundant.  Of  gazelles,  the 
Antilope  Dorcas  is  the  most  frequent. 

"The  ornithological  Fauna  is  very  rich,  but  little  known.  Crows, 
ravens,  partridges  (both  red  and  grey),  quails,  as  well  as  storks,  are 
very  abundant.  The  part  which  the  stork  plays  in  the  physiognomy 
of  the  landscape  is  particularly  due  to  the  respect  shown  to  him :  this 
respect  is  such  that  he  is  everywhere  inviolable,  and  his  presence  is 
regarded  as  a  good  omen.  According  to  Rosenmuller,  the  word  Chasidah, 
by  which  the  stork  is  named  in  the  Bible,  signifies  'pious.' 


>  j> 


'  De  Be  Rust.  ii.  1 1  •  Hist.  Animal,  xii.  54.  •  De  Re  Rust.  ii.  5. 

>•  If.  N.  viii.  70.  4.  >  viii.  8.  *  De  Re  Rust.  vi.  »  i.  79, 80. 
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I  must  mention,  however,  that  the  storks  build  their  nests  only  on 
the  houses  of  Turks,  or  on  walls  and  trees,  never  on  the  houses  of  the 
Christians ;  for  while  the  former  have  a  sort  of  veneration  for  the  stork, 
the  latter  call  it  the  sacred  bird  of  the  Turks,  and  do  not  suffer  it  to 
build  nests  on  their  houses.  The  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  can  never  have 
too  many  storks'  nests  on  their  houses.  There  are  houses  in  Bounarbashi 
with  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  and  even  twelve  storks'  nests  on  one  and  the 
same  flat  roof. 

Cranes  do  not  remain  in  the  Troad  during  the  summer,  but  migrate 
northward  in  immense  swarms  in  March,  and  return  in  August  to 
more  congenial  climes.  As  Homer  never  mentions  storks,  though  they 
must  have  been  at  all  times  plentiful  in  the  Troad,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  he  includes  under  the  word  yipavoi  both  storks  and  cranes.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  his  description  of  the  passage  of  these  birds : 
"  The  Trojans  went  with  clanging  and  -noise  like  birds ;  as  when  the 
clanging  of  the  cranes  rises  in  the  face  of  heaven,  who,  after  having 
escaped  the  winter  and  the  tremendous  rain,  fly  with  loud  cries  over  the 
streams  of  Ocean,  bearing  murder  and  destruction   to  the  Pygmaean 


»  4 


race. 

There  are  various  species  of  vultures  in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  but  only 
one  species  of  eagle.  This  has  a  very  dark  plumage,  nearly  black,  in 
consequence  of  which  M.  Bumouf  holds  it  to  be  identical  with  the 
Homeric  irepKvo^,  of  which  the  poet  says:  "Zeus,  the  counsellor,  heard 
him  (Priam),  and  forthwith  sent  an  eagle,  the  king  of  birds,  a  dark  bird 
of  chase,  which  men  also  call  percnos.*'  * 

There  is  also  a  small  bird  in  the  plain  with  a  beautiful  plumage, 
which  M.  Bumouf  holds  to  be  identical  with  the  Homeric  Cymindis, 
called  Chalcis  by  the  gods.  The  reader  will  remember  that  Sleep,  in 
the  shape  of  this  bird,  sat  hidden  in  the  foliage  among  the  boughs  of 
a  pine-tree.*  Owls  are  here  even  still  more  plentiful  than  in  Athens. 
Some  species  of  them  have   a  beautiful  plumage;   they  used  to  make 


*  //.  iii.  2-6 : 

TpAts  yihp  KhMYfi  t'  ivc-K^  r*  IffaVf  HpyiBts  &f , 
^Dt€  T€p  KKayyii  ytpdwtoy  ircAci  ovp€Uf66i  'itp6y 
oS  T*  iitfl  oiy  x^^t^^^  ipvyop  Koi   hBic^arov 

Sfifipoyt 
Kkayy^  red  y€  ic4roinm  lir*  *CiK€ayo7o  poduv, 
iufZpdai  Tlvyfialoiai  <p6yoy  koL  le^pa  fpipowrai" 
»  //.  xxir.  314-316 : 

ainUa  8*  oitrhp  ^ic«,  r«\ti6raroy  ircTeijfwv, 
yjippvoy  $ripiir^p\  hp  Ktd  TtpKvhv  KoKiwaiv, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fioptpy6s  means 
dark>coloured  (fi^Aos) ;  according  to  Hesychius, 
it  is  related  to  6p<pn}t  which  appears  to  be  con- 
firmed bj  the  word  vtpKvSs  (also  icipKos  in 
Aristotle),  because  the  verb  irtpKiiuv^  which 
has  the  same  root,  is  used  for  grapes  which  are 
beginning  to  turn  black. 

•  //.  xiT.  289-291  : 
iv^  ^ffr*  6(ouriy  TtirvKcurfi4pos  tlKaripoiaiVf 
6ppi$i  Xsyvpi^  ivaXiyKtoSf  ^p  t  ip  tptctrip 


The  Scholiast  of  Venice,  interpreting  the  name 
XoXitis,  says  (ad  liiad.  xiv.  291):  **Some  people 
say  that  XoKkIs  is  the  mother  of  the  Cory- 
bantes  *'  (ol  Sh  riip  firjripa  r&p  KopvfidvTtop 
XoKKiHa  ipcurip).  He  adds  that,  according  to  the 
traditions,  this  bird  was  nothing  else  but  a 
metamorphosed  heroine,  and  that  its  name  was 
derived  either  from  its  copper-coloured  plumage, 
or  from  the  circumstance  that,  during  her  life- 
time, the  heroine  dwelt  at  Chalcis  in  £uboe;i. 
As  we  shall  see  in  the  subsequent  pages,  tha 
Corybantes  were  celebrated  metallurgists  in  the 
service  of  Rhea  and  practised  divination  on  the 
island  of  Samothrace.  Professor  Sayce  observes 
to  me,  that,  **  if  K^fup^ts  in  the  language  of 
men — that  is,  in  the  language  of  the  natives — 
had  the  same  meaning  as  the  Greek  XaXnls  or 
*  bronze-coloured,'  we  might  compare  it  with 
CKdfJuxpdpoSf  the  Greek  equivalent  of  which  was 
^caf06sf  and  derive  them  both  from  a  root  or 
stem  skamandj  signifying  '  yellow.* " 
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their  nestn  in  the  holes  of  my  trenches,  and  annoyed  us  a  great  deal, 
particnlarly  at  night,  by  their  doleful  and  hideous  cries. 

Snakes  are  very  frequent  in  the  Troad  ;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  storks  which  eat  them,  the  Plain  would  abound  with  them. 
There  are  a  great  many  different  species  of  snakes,  and  among  them  many 
are  very  poisonous ;  but,  as  before  mentioned,  the  most  poisonous  of  all  is 
said  to  be  a  small  adder,  not  larger  than  a  worm,  which  is  called  avrriktov 
by  the  present  Trojans,  probably  because  they  fancy  that  a  person  bitten 
by  it  can  only  live  till  sunset.  The  pools  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  abound 
with  water-snakes,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  venomous.  As  tortoises 
are  not  eaten,  both  land  and  water  tortoises  are  very  abundant ;  in  fact,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  catch  some  hundreds  of  them  in  a  day. 

All  the  water-pools  in  the  Plain  of  Troy  are  also  very  rich  in 
annelids  of  the  sucker  class,  particularly  in  medicinal  leeches  and  horse- 
leeches; the  former,  indeed,  are -so  plentiful  that  an  oke=2^  lbs.  troy  is 
sold  for  10  francs  =  Bs.  sterling,  so  that  a  pound  of  leeches  would  cost 
only  3s.  2d. 

The  devouring  locusts  (GrUlus  migratorius)  are  very  common.  They 
sometimes  make  their  devastating  visits  for  several  years  in  succession. 
Very  common  also  is  the  Kermes  {Cocctis  Hicts),  which  inhabits  the 
evergreen  oak  {Quercus  ilex)  and  the  Quereus  coed/era. 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Virchow  for  the  following  report  on  the 
Conchylia  which  he  has  brought  from  the  Troad.  He  collected  them 
partly  in  his  excursions  in  the  Troad,  partly  in  my  excavations.  The 
report  was  read  on  the  17th  of  June,  1879,  by  Herr  von  Martens,  at  the 
session  of  the  Gesellschaft  naturforschender  Freunde  at  Berlin. 

"  1.  Land  Snails.— flyaZina  hydatina  (Eossm.),  found  at  Koum  Ealeh, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander.  Helix  vermicvlata  (MiilL).  Helix  Taurica 
(Kryncki ;  radiosa,  Ziegler ;  Bossmassler,  fig.  456),  from  the  Ida  moun- 
tains. Helix  Jignlina  (Parr).  Helix  variabilis  (Drap).  Another  Helix 
of  the  group  of  the  Xerophils.  Helix  Cantiana  (Montague),  near  Eoum 
Ealeh.  Buliminus  tvherculaius  (Turton),  also  from  Eoum  Ealeh.  Buli- 
minus  Niso  (Kisso ;  seductiliSj  Ziegler) :  this  species  was  hitherto  sup- 
posed not  to  be  found  in  Asia  Minor.     Stenogyra  decollata  (L.). 

"2.  Freshwater  Conchylia. — Limnaea  curicularia  (L.),  from  the 
Scamander.  Melanopsis  praerosa  (L.),  var.  Ft^russaci  (Both.) ;  numerous 
in  the  Bounarbashi  Su.  Melanopsis  costata  (Oliv.),  found  on  the  strand 
of  the  Hellespont  near  Ehoeteum.  Neriiina  Syriaca^  var.  Trq/ana  ^(Char- 
pentier) ;  found  in  the  Bounarbashi  Su,  together  with  M.  praerosa. 

"3.  Marine  C!onchylia.  (H.,  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont  near 
Bhoeteum.  A.,  collected  alive  in  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  at  Assos.) — H. 
Conus  Mediterranevs  (Hwass).  H.  Columbella  rustica  (L.).  H.  A.  Nassa 
neritea  (L.).  H.  Cerithium  vulgatumy  var.  pvlchdlum  (Phil.).  H.  Cerithium 
Mediterraneum  (Desh.).  H.  Cerithium  scabrum  (Olivi).  H.  A.  Trochus 
articvlatus  (Lamarck  as  Monodonta).  A.  Trochus  divaricaius  (L.). 
H.  Trochus  alhidus  (Gmelin ;  Biasolettii,  Phil.).  H.  Trochus  Adriaiicus 
(Phil.).  H.  Patella  Tarentina  (Salis ;  Lam.).  H.  Dentalium  Tarentinum 
(Lam.).    H.  Anomia  cepa  (L.).    Pecten  glaber  (L.,  from  the  Dardanelles). 
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H.  A.  Mytilus  edvlis  (L.).  H.  Mytilus  minimus  (Poll).  A.  Cardita  sul- 
cata (Brug.).  H.  Cardium  edule  (L.),  yar.  rvAticum  (Lam.).  H.  Lucina 
leucoma  (Turt. ;  lactea,  auct.).  H.  Cytherea  Chione  (L.).  H.  Venus  ver- 
rucosa (L.).  Venus  gallina  (L.),  in  the  sand  of  the  serail  at  Con- 
stantinople. H.  Tapes  decttssatus  (L.).  Tapes  aureus  (Maton).  H.  Mactra 
siultorum  (L.).  H.  Donax  trunculus  (L.).  H.  TeUina  tenuis  Dawsta, 
mouth  of  the  Scamander.     H.  TeUina  fragilis  (L.). 

"  In  the  excavations  at  Troy  were  found : — 

"  Murex  trunculus  (L.).  Purpura  haemasioma  (L.).  ColumbeUa  rus- 
tica.  Cerithium  wlgaium^  yar.  spinosum  (Philippi).  Cypraea  lurida  (L.). 
Trochus  articulaius  (Lam.).  Patella  caerulea  (L.).  Ostrea  lameUosa 
(Brocchi).  Spondylus  gaederopus  (L.).  Pecten  glaber  (L.).  Pecten  glabei\ 
var.  stdcatus  (Born).  Pectunculus  pilosus  (L.).  Pectunculus  violascens 
(Lam.).  Mytilus  edulis  (L.),  yar.  Galloprovinciaiis  (Lam.) ;  very  numerous. 
Cardium  edule  (L.),  var.  rusticum  (Lam.) ;  very  numerous.  Venus  ver- 
rucosa (L.).  Tapes  decussaius  (L.).  Solen  marginatus  (Pulteney ;  vagina, 
auct.). 

^^  Murex  trunculus  and  Purpura  haemastom^i  have  probably  served 
for  the  manufacture  of  purple.  This  is  the  more  likely,  as  precisely 
these  two  occur  in  peculiarly  sharp  angular  fragments,  such  as  are  not 
found  at  present  either  on  the  seashore  or  in  kitchen-middens.  But, 
as  Aristotle  and  Pliny  expressly  state,  the  purple-fish  were  violently 
broken  for  the  manufacture  of  purple.  Murex  trunculus  is  the  very 
kind  which  was  already  found  in  1811  by  Lord  Valentia,  and  later  by 
Dr.  Wilde  (1839-1840),  in  the  ruins  of  Tyre,  and  was  recognized  as 
the  purple-fish ;  it  was  found  also  in  the  Morea  by  Bory  St.  Vincent. 
Purpura  haemasioma  serves  the  fishermen  of  Minorca  at  the  present  day 
for  marking  their  shirts.  It  was  used  by  Lacaze-Duthiers  for  his  well- 
known  researches  on  purple;  but  as  far  as  we  know,  no  specimen  of 
it,  preserved  from  antiquity,  had  hitherto  been  known  This  Trojan 
specimen  is  therefore  of  capital  interest.  We  may  conclude  from  the 
statement  of  Aristotle  ^  that  the  industry  of  purple-dyeing  flourished  on 
the  coast  of  the  Troad,  as  well  as  that  a  large  species  of  purple-fish  was 
found  near  Sigeum.  The  knowledge  of  purple  among  the  Greeks  goes 
back  to  a  very  remote  period,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  passages  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  which  mention  purple,  sometimes  in  its  proper  sense 
for  dyeing  garments,  sometimes  in  certain  well-known  passages,  as  the 
colour  of  very  heterogeneous  objects. 

"Most  of  the  other  cochleae  and  conchylia  found  in  the  excavations 
have  doubtless  served  the  Trojans  or  Ilians  as  food.  Cerithium,  Trochus, 
Patella,  Ostrea,  Spondylus,  Pecten,  Cardium,  Venus,  Tapes,  and  Solen, 
are  precisely  the  kinds  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  are  still  fond  of  using  for  food ;  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  in  the  Aegean  Sea,^  of  Dalmatia,  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy, 
and  of  Southern  France.  In  some  parts  of  the  Upper  Adriatic,  even  the 
ancient   Greek  names  of  these  cochleae  and  conchylia  are  preserved. 


'  Jlist.  Animai,  r.  15.  *  See  Toornefort's  Travels  into  the  Levant,  Lond.  1718 
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Thus  Cerithium  wlgatum  is  called  strombolo  in  the  fish-market  of  Spalatro. 
By  the  stronibos  of  the  ancient  Greeks  we  are  to  understand  this  peculiar 
species,  and  not  the  general  conception  of  a  cochlea  with  spiral  con- 
volutions. It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  find  the  Cerithium  among  the 
antiquities  of  Troy.  The  ancient  authors  took  their  statements  on  sea- 
animals  essentially  from  the  mouths  of  fishermen  and  lovers  of  delicacies ; 
but  such  only  know  and  name  what  is  of  practical  interest  to  them. 
How  important  the  cochleae  and  conchylia  were  as  food  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  we  see  from  the  comedies,  as  well  as  from  the  Deipnosophistae  of 
Athenaeus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  strange  that  we  find  no 
mention  made  of  them  in  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey.  A  passage  in  the 
lliadf^  which  compares  the  mortally-wounded  Hebriones,  precipitated 
from  his  chariot,  to  a  diver  who  searches  for  rijOea,  has  indeed  been 
referred  to  oysters;  but  as  this  word  does  not  occur  again  in  Homer, 
whereas  the  very  similar  rrjOvov  means  in  Aristotle  and  others  merely 
ascidia  (uaKiSca,  acephalous  molluscs),  which  still  serve  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  as  food  for  men,  that  interpretation  is  at  least  doubtful. 
The  Homeric  poems  describe  chiefly  the  royal  festive  meals  of  sacrificial 
meats,  not  the  daily  food  of  the  common  people.  We  hesitate  to  regard 
as  remains  of  food  only  the  Colunibellay  on  account  of  its  smallness; 
the  Trochus  articvlatvs^  on  account  of  its  good  preservation;  and  the 
Pectu7iculu8y  on  account  of  its  perforation,  which  may  perhaps  be  artificial. 
These  species  may  have  been  used  as  ornaments  or  toys." 

§  VII.    The  Floba  op  the  Troad.^® 

"  Most  of  the  plains  and  hills  of  the  Troad  abound  with  trees,  par- 
ticularly with  that  kind  of  oak  which  yields  the  valonea  (from  /3dKavo<;, 
*  acorn '),  called  Quercus  aegtlops.  The  road  from  Bounarbashi  to  Alex- 
andria-Troas  leads  through  an  almost  uninterrupted  forest  of  these  oaks, 
mixed  here  and  there  with  some  nettle-trees  (Celtis  Toumefortii).  If  left 
to  its  natural  development,  this  oak  grows  majestically ;  but  as  the  oaks 
are  annually  beaten  with  poles  in  order  to  knock  off  the  acorns,  they 
are  often  much  deformed.  The  acorns  are  gathered  a  little  before 
maturity ;  they  are  thrown  into  heaps,  and  after  a  slight  fermentation 
the  acorn  detaches  itself  from  the  cup.  Only  this  latter  is  used.  It 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  completely  dry  it  can  be  used 
for  tanning.  This  is  the  most  important  produce  of  the  Troad,  and  is 
largely  exported  to  England.  There  is  another  variety  of  oak,  the  leaves 
of  which  have  both  surfaces  of  an  identical  green  colour,  and  scarcely  at 
all  villous  {Quercus  trojana,  Nob.).  On  all  the  low  and  barren  hills 
flourish  two  other  kinds  of  oak,  the  infedoria  and  the  coccifera,  or  rather 
Quercus  pseudo'Coccifera^  which  rarely  exceed  the  size  of  a  shrub.  The 
former  of  these  shrubs  produces  the  gall-nut  or  oak-apple  of  commerce, 

•  XTi.  746,  747 :  learned    dissertation   which    the    accomplished 

€/  8^  irov  Kol  ir<Wy  iv  IxOvdttrri  ydt^oiroy  botanist  P.  Barker  Webb  gives  on  the  flora  of 

voWohs  hy  Kopifftit¥  in^p  SSc  n^tfca  It^&v,  the  Troad :  Topographie  de  la  Troade  anciennc  et 

*•  Not  being  a  botanist  myself,  I  think  I  cannot  moderney  pp.  115-123. 
do  better  than  quote  here  a  translation  of  the 
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which  is  nothing  else  than  an  excrescence  in  the  form  of  a  walnut, 
produced  by  the  sting  of  an  insect ;  the  latter  yields  the  small  red  grains 
of  the  dyers,  produced  by  a  similar  cause:  but  in ^ the  Troad  none  of 
these  objects  are  used,  or  even  gathered. 

"  Homer  is  an  admirable  painter  of  the  beauties  of  physical  nature. 
One  of  his  characteristic  qualities  is  to  sketch  by  a  few  masterly  strokes 
the  most  simple  objects  and  the  distinct  qualities  of  each  object.  He 
describes  to  us  the  Plain  of  the  Scamander,  where  the  Greek  army  was 
drawn  up  in  battle  array — *  they  stood  on  Scamander's  flowery  meadow.'  ^ 
He  tells  us  that  it  was  covered  with  flowers,  just  as  we  see  it  now.  When 
the  soldiers  return  to  their  tents,  they  give  their  horses  the  Lotus  and 
Apitim,  with  which  the  swamps  are  covered.^  When  Hephaestus,  yield- 
ing to  the  prayers  of  Here,  kindles  a  great  fire  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scamander,  *the  elms,  the  willows,  and  the  tamarisk-shrubs  burned; 
and  the  lotus  burned  too,  and  the  reeds,  and  the  gallingale,  which  grew 
abundantly  about  the  fair  streams  of  the  river.*  ^  In  another  passage  * 
we  find  also  mentioned  the  fivpcKac  and  the  B6vaKe<;  {Tamarix  Gallica  and 
Arundo  donax),  which  grew  near  the  river.  See  besides  in  the  Iliad 
(vi..39; '  xxi.  18,*  242^);  Odyssey  (xiv.  474''),  and  the  description  of  the 
nuptials  of  Zeus  and  Her6  in  the  Hiad,^  All  the  plants  named  there  by 
the  poet  still  exist. 

"  The  ipmhiai  of  Homer  are  now  called  poSoBd(f)vr),  but  more  frequently 
TTiKpoBd^vT)  in  modern  Greek  (Nerium  Oleander,  Lin.).  They  are  found 
everywhere  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  in  dry  river-beds,  side  by  side  with 
the  Platanus  orientalis,  the  Vitex  Agnus-castus,  and  the  aforesaid  Tamarix 
Oallica,  called  fivpUr)  by  the  poet." 

Webb  says :  "  Though  the  year  was  on  its  decline,  we  still  saw  in 
flower,  on  the  top  of  Gargarus,  a  dianthus,  sp.  n.,  and  a  centaurea  with 
yellow  flowers.  These  two  plants  flourished  on  the  top  of  Gargarus,  where 
the  long  duration  of  the  snow  stops  even  the  vegetation  of  the  pines. 
Near  them  was  an  exceedingly  beautiful  purple-coloured  garlic,  and  several 
other  interesting  vegetables,  which  were  no  longer  in  flower.  A  little 
farther  down  we  found  the  ground  covered  with  the  autumn  crocus,  Col- 
chicum  atUumnale  et  variegatum,  and  Ophrys  spiralis,  but  less  abundantly. 

"  In  some  places  the  ground  was  entirely  covered  with  these  plants, 
and  presented  to  our  eyes  the  flowery  couch  on  which  the  nuptials  of 


>  n.  ii.  467  : 
loToy  8*  iy  Acifuufi  HKOfxayHpiff  iLyO«fi6*m  .  .  . 
«  JL  ii.  775-777 : 

Tinroi  8i  rap*  ipfiatrtv  oTtriv  ticaarosy 
Xtrrhy  iptwrSfitvoi  i\t66p€7rr6y  rt  ffiXivov 

»  //.  xxi.  350-352; 
Kaxovro  irrtkiox  rt  koX  hrtai  '^Se  ^vpiKOv, 
icatcTo  8^  \wr6s  rt  iZh  BpCov  ^8^  Ktiinipoy, 
rh  vtpl  Ka\h,  (>U9pa  BXis  itorafioio  v€<p^Ktty, 

*  It.  X.  466,  467  : 

97{Kev  kva  fivpiKtiv  JidtKov  8*  ^irl  arifid  t*  $6riK§pf 
<rv^fidp\^at  HSyaKas  fivpUris  r*  ipiOri\4as  i(ouSt . . . 
^  fivplmif  tamarisk. 

•  irT€A^Tj,  elm.  '  8(jya|,  reed. 


•  77.  xiv.  346-351 : 
'H  ^a,  jcol  &7K^s  ffiapTTt  Kp6yov  wait  ^v  irapd' 

Koiriy. 
ro7<ri  8*  iirh  x^^i'  92a  ^itv  v^oBjiXia  itoItiv, 
\xar6y  ff  ip<i4{tvra  il\  Kp6KOV  ^8*  vAkivBov 
irvKyhy  Ka\  fia\aK6yy  %s  Air6  x^^*'^*  i^oa'  Uprytv. 
r<p  $yi  Xf^daOriy,  iw\  8^  y«i>4\riy  ifftrayro 
KoK^y  xpvfffiriy  ffriXirvai  8*  i.ir4iFt:rroy  (Itpaau 

"  The  son  of  Cronos  clasped  hu  coDBort  in 
his  arms;  and  under  them  dirine  earth  put 
forth  the  new-blown  grass,  and  dewy  lotus,  and 
crocus  and  hyacinth  thick-spread  and  soft, 
which  shut  them  off  aloft  from  the  ground. 
Thereon  they  lay  veiled  in  a  beautiful  golden 
cloud,  and  glistering  dewdrops  fell  from  it." 
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Jove  were  accomplished.^  The  Homeric  descriptions  are  always  fonnded 
on  reality,  and  show  that  Homer  was  a  most  accurate  obserrer  as  well  as 
an  inimitable  poet.  His  verses  describe  admirably  the  cloud  of  dew 
which  enveloped  the  mountain ;  they  are  likewise  the  result  of  observa- 
tion and  truth.^®  We  are  indeed  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most,  the 
beauty  of  the  allegory  or  the  fidelity  of  the  description. 

"  In  the  second  zone  of  forests,  the  only  plant  which  we  saw  in  flower 
as  far  as  Evjilar,  in  the  shade  of  the  pine-trees,  was  the  Adenocarpus 
divaricatus,  which  is  not  found  at  a  lesser  elevation.  We  found  there  the 
Quercvs  crinita,  which  did  not  reappear  after  Euchunln  Tepeh,  and 
around  the  Bali  Dagh  an  almond-tree,  which  Jaubert  and  Spach  have 
called  Amygdcdus  Webbii. 

"  We  have  already  mentioned  one  of  the  most  important  productions 
of  the  rural  economy  in  this  plain ;  that  is  to  say,  the  valonea,  or  fruit 
of  the  Quercus  aegilops.  In  the  fields  we  see  the  women  working  the 
soil  with  their  families,  and  at  every  step  on  the  roads  we  encounter  their 
little  carts,  which  have  the  shape  of  the  ancient  chariots,  and  quietly 
return  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Around  the  Greek  villages  is 
gathered  a  certain  quantity  of  excellent  wine,  and  especially  at  Giaur 
Kioi  and  Yeni  Kioi.  If  the  red  wine  of  Tenedos  were  carefully  made,  it 
would  not  be  inferior  to  that  grown  in  France.  It  must  also  be  said  that 
they  have  not  in  this  country  the  bad  habit,  which  prevails  nearly  every- 
where in  the  Morea,  of  mixing  rosin  or  pitch  with  the  wine  to  preserve  it. 
From  these  ingredients  the  wine  gets  a  taste  which  is  highly  disagreeable 
to  any  one  not  accustomed  to  it.  Nevertheless  this  habit  must  date  from 
a  very  remote  antiquity,  for  we  know  from  the  most  ancient  monuments 
that  the  fruit  of  the  pine  has  at  all  times  been  sacred  to  Dionysus. 

"On  the  banks  of  the  Simois,  and  particularly  in  the  village  of 
Doumbrek,  the  Turks  themselves  cultivate  the  vine;  they  make  of  the 
grapes  either  a  sort  of  syrup,  called  petmeZy  or  a  kind  of  preserve.  They 
also  dry  the  grapes  in  the  sun,  and  thus  preserve  them  as  provision  for 
the  winter.  Grapes,  water-melons,  and  several  other  fruits,  form  a  large 
part  of  their  food  in  summer.  They  cultivate  the  Solatium  Melongena 
and  the  Sesamum  orientale,  from  which  they  know  how  to  prepare  an 
excellent  oil.  They  spread  on  their  bread  the  grains  of  this  plant, 
mixed  with  those  of  the  NigeUa  damascena.  Homer  mentions  this  habit 
in  the  Batrachomyomachia.  They  also  cultivate  the  Eibiscus  esciilentus, 
which  they  vulgarly  call  Bamia,  as  well  as  chick-pease,  kidney-beans, 
lentils,  and  various  other  leguminous  plants.  The  cultivation  of  cotton, 
wheat,  and  Indian  corn  is  the  mpst  profitable.  According  to  Sibthorpe, 
the  yellow  variety  of  Indian  corn  is  the  commonest.  They  also  gather 
here  cocoons  of  silk,  which  they  work  rudely  enough.  We  observed 
that,  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  fig-tree,  they  always  employ  the 
ancient  method  of  caprification.  The  pomegranate  attains  a  great  de- 
velopment, and  almost  all  trees  appear  to  thrive  in  this  climate." 

I  may  here  add  that  Homer  mentions  a  field  of  wheat  under  the  very 
walls  of  Troy.^ 

•  See  the  pieceding  note  •.  "  U.  xiv.  347-351.  '  7?.  xxi.  602:  irtZiop  mtpo^pov. 


CHAPTER  11. 

ETHNOGBAPHT  OF  THE  TBOJANS :  THEIR  SEVERAL  DOMINIONS 
IN  THE  TROAD:  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  TROY. 


§1.    Ethnography  OP  THE  Teojaks. 

• 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Herodotus^  that  the  Trojans  were 
Teucrians.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  tradition  preserved  by  Apollo- 
dorus,  that  from  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  were  born  by  Zeus 
lasion  and  Dardanus.  Now  lasion,  having  fallen  in  love  with  Demeter 
and  intending  to  violate  the  goddess,  was  killed  by  a  thunderbolt.  Dar- 
danus, grieving  for  his  brother's  death,  left  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
and  crossed  to  the  opposite  continent.  Here  reigned  .Teucer  (Tevfcpos;), 
son  of  the  river  Scamander  and  a  Nymph  of  Ida,  from  whom  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Teucrians.  Having  been  adopted 
by  the  king,  he  married  his  daughter  Bateia,  received  part  of  the  land, 
built  the  city  of  Dardanus,  and,  after  Teucer's  death,  named  the  whole 
country  Dardania.^ 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Gergis^ 
were  still  considered  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Teucrians,*  who,  in 
company  with  the  Mysians,  had  crossed  the  Bosphorus  into  Europe 
before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and,  after  conquering  all  Thrace, 
had  pressed  forward  till  they  came  to  the  Ionian  Sea  (the  modern 
Adriatic),  while  southward  they  reached  as  far  as  the  river  Peneus.* 
According  to  some  writers,  these  Mysians  appear  to  have  been  Thracians, 
who  had  come  into  Asia  from  Europe.^  Others,  and  among  them 
Herodotus,^  seem  to  have  looked  upon  the  Mysians  as  a  genuine  Asiatic 
race,  closely  akin  to  the  Lydians,  whose  language  the  Mysian  tongue 
greatly  resembled.  According  to  Xanthus,®  the  Mysian  dialect  was  akin 
both  to  the  Lydian  and  the  Phrygian  (jic^oXvBlo^  kolv  fii^oi^pir/i,o<;)?  By 
the  Boman  poets  the   names  Teucrians  and  Trojans  are  employed  as 


»  ii.  118  i  r.  13. 

»  ApolL  iii.  12,  §  1 1  *HA«rrpof  8)  t^j  "At- 
Xcanos  irol  l^ths  *la<rl»y  Kcd  AapiaofOf  iyivovro, 
*\affM¥  fi€v  oZy,  ipoffBtis  A-fifirirpos  kou  Bi\<av 
KcrroKrxvvai  r^v  BtSy,  Ktpavyovrauj  AdpZavos 
ih  M.  T^  Baydrtf  rov  &8f A^u  \vwovfi€PoSf  So* 
HoBp^tcqif  iiro?uiri/y  tls  r^v  kirriTfpa  fjirupov 
^K9€,  TavTTis  8^  i$€urt\€V9  TtvKpos  vorafxov 
2KafiAp9pov  icol  y{>fiipfit  *l8a/as  *  a<pi*  oZ  icol  ol  r^y 
X^pfxy  yffi6fi9yoi  TtvKpoi  ttpoartyoptvomo.  'T»r»- 
ItX^tXs  tk  {nth  rov  fiatri\4us  jrol  \afioiy  fitpos 
rjjt  ytis  KoX  T^v  iicflyou  Bvyar^pa  BdrtiaVf  Adp- 
topop  Kicrifft  irSKtyf  rtKtvr^o'ayTos  8i  Tt^Kpov 
T^v  X'^fX'^  oi'curay  Aapiayiay  ixdKtfft, 


•  Id  all  probability  the  small  city  on  the 
Bali  Dagh  behind  Bounarbashi. 

<  Herod,  v.  122  and  vii.  43. 

•  Herod.  Tii.  20:  ^^f  rhy  Mvtruy  tc  icol 
TfVKp&yt  rhy  irph  rS>v  TpatK&y  yty6iJLfyoVf  ot 
Biafidyrts  is  r^v  Eupe^mjv  Karii  B6airoQoy,  rois 
re  ^pifiKas  Korrtarpi^aanQ  irdyras  Kol  M  rhy 
'l6yioy  T6yroy  Korifinaay  fi^XP^  '''*  IlTiyciou 
TorrofAOV  rh  itpihs  fuaofifiplris  IjXcuray, 

•  Strabo,  iii.  pp.  295,  303 ;  viii  p.  572  •  cf. 
Xanth.  Lyd,  Frag.  8. 

»  Herod,  i.  171.  •  Frag.  8. 

•  Rawlinson*8  History  of  Iferodotus,  iv.  p  23, 
note  5. 
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equivalents :  ^^  on  the  other  hand,  the  Boman  prose-writers  generally  use 
the  word  Trojani} 

It  is  curious  that,  whilst  Herodotus  always  calls  the  old  Trojans 
of  epic  poetry  Teucrians,  the  Attic  tragedians  and  the  Koman  poets 
call  them  Phrygians,  although  the  Trojans  and  Phrygians  are  repre- 
sented as  completely  distinct  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  AphroditS,  where 
this  goddess  says  to  Anchises :  "  Otreus  is  my  sire,  famous  of  name,  if 
anywhere  thou  hearest  it,  who  reigns  over  all  well-fortified  Phrygia ;  and 
both  your  language  and  mine  I  know  well,  for  a  Trojan  nurse  nourished 
me  in  the  palace ;  she  nurtured  me,  taking  me  as  a  little  baby  from  my 
mother :  thus  I  know  indeed  your  language  well."  ^  The  name  Hector  is 
Phrygian ;  ^  so  also  are  Paris  and  Scamandrius,  for  the  Greek  Alexandros 
and  Astyanax  seem  to  be  Phrygian  appellations.*  Moreover,  the  Phrygians 
are  merely  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  allies  of  the  Trojans  from  distant 
Ascania,*  and  there  is  little  indication  of  any  more  intimate  relationship. 
Hecuba,  however,  was  a  Phrygian  princess,*  and  her  brother  lived  in 
Phrygia  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangarius.'  According  to  Strabo  ®  and 
Stephanus  Byzantinus,  the  Phrygians  were  Thracians.  Herodotus  reports 
that  the  Macedonians  preserved  a  tradition,  according  to  which  the 
Phrygians  had  once  been  their  neighbours,  but  that  they  had  afterwards 
emigrated  to  Asia  Minor.®  The  Lydian  Xanthus^®  asserts  that  this 
emigration  did  not  occur  till  after  the  Trojan  war ;  but  Conon  ^  makes  it 
take  place  as  early  as  ninety  years  before  this  war,  under  King  Midas. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  testimonies  have  been  preserved  to  us  as  to 
the  aflSnity  existing  between  the  Phrygians  and  the  Armenians.  In  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes,  both  these  nations  appear  under  one  commander- 
in-chief  and  with  the  same  armament ;  nay,  Herodotus  ^  adds  that  the 
Armenians  were  descendants  of  the  Phrygians.  Eudoxus  ^  confirms  this, 
and  mentions,  in  addition,  the  similarity  of  the  two  languages.  So  too 
we  find  subterranean  dwellings  in  use  among  both  the  Phrygians  and  the 
Armenians.*  Finally,  both  nations  were  actually  considered  as  identical,* 
the  Armenians  being  said  to  have  come  from  Western  Phrygia. 

But  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  make  it  clear  that  no  Aryans  were 
settled  eastward  of  the  Halys  before  the  eighth  century  B.C.  Armenia 
was  inhabited  by  a  non-Aryan  race,  which  has  left  behind  it  many  still 
undeciphered  inscriptions  at  Van  and  its  neighbourhood,  until  the  close 
of  the    Assyrian  monarchy,   and   there  are  no  traces  of  Aryan  inha- 


>•  Virgil,  Aen,   i.    172;   v.     265;    xii.    137.  *  7?.  vi.  402  ;  Strabo,  xir,  pp.  680,  681 

Horace,  0(L  iv.  6,  15.     Ovid.  Met.  xii.  66.  »  //.  it  863.  «  IL  xvi.  718,  7ia 

>  Cic.  Div.  ii.  39;  Livy,  i.  1.  '  //.  xvi.  717. 

•  "Tfivos  us  *A<ppoitrriy,  111-116  :  •  Strabo,  vii.  p.  295,  and  x.  p.  471. 

*OTp(hs    8*  itrrl    irar^p    iyofia  kKvt6s,    ttitov  •  Herodotus,  vii.  73. 

iuco6tts,  *•  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  680. 

hs  xdtnjs  ^pvylrit  cwtcix^om)  hvifffftu  *  Ap.  Photium,  p.  130,  Bekk. 

yXSactrav  8*  vfurdprir  Ka\  fifi€r4priy  ad<pa  o78a,  •  Herod,  vii.  73. 

Tpuhi  yap  fi(ydp<p  juc  rpoiphs  rp4(f>€v  *  tj  8^  Ziairpb  '  Ap.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  t.  *Apfi€yia  ;  and  Eostath. 

cfUKphv  TfluS'    drfToXAc,   <pi\ris    iraph    firjrphs  ad  Dion.  Per.  694. 

iKovva.  *  Vitruv.  ii.  1,  5 ;    Xenoph.  Anah.  iv.  5,  25 ; 

Cl)S  8*  ^TOi  yK&trffdtf  y«  Koi  tfitripiiv  c8  ottcu  Diod.  xiv.  28. 

^  Hesychius,  s.  v.  Aaf>«tos.  *  Cramer,  Anecd.  Graec, ;  Oxon.  iv.  p.  257. 
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bitants  in  Armenia  until  a  much  later  period.  Even  the  Aryan  Medes 
did  not  occupy  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  until  the  eighth 
century  b.o.  The  Assyrians  first  became  acquainted  with  them  in  the 
reign  of  Shalmaneser  HI.  (b.c.  840),  when  they  lived  far  to  the  east,  the 
non- Aryan  Parsuas  or  Parthians  intervening  between  them  and  Assyria. 
It  is  not  till  the  age  of  Eimmon-nirari,  about  790  B.C.,  that  they  had 
advanced  into  the  country  known  to  the  classical  geographers  as  Media 
Bhagiana.  All  the  proper  names  mentioned,  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments as  belonging  to  the  natives  of  the  districts  east  of  the  Halys 
continue  to  be  non- Aryan  up  to  the  last,  and  the  language  of  the  modern 
Iron  or  Ossetes  in  the  Caucasus  is,  like  the  Kurdish,  a  member  of  the 
Iranic  or  Persian  stock.*  An  examination  of  the  Phrygian  words  pre- 
served in  classical  writers  and  inscriptions,  which  has  been  made  by 
Fick,^  has  shown  that,  while  the  language  was  related  to  Thracian  and 
Lydian,  it  was  so  closely  allied  to  Greek  as  to  be  fitly  termed  its  sister, 
both  Greek  and  Phrygian  presupposing  a  common  parent-language. 
Professor  E.  Curtius  in  his  History  of  Greece  had  already  pointed  out  a 
close  connection  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Phrygians  upon  other 
grounds,  while  Plato®  long  ago  recognized  the  affinity  between  the 
languages  of  the  two  nations.  The  Phrygian  legends  of  Midas  and 
Gordius  formed  part  of  Greek  mythology,  and  the  royal  house  of  the 
Pelopids  was  made  to  come  with  all  its  wealth  from  the  golden  sands  of 
the  Pactolus.®  The  Armenian  language,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  apart 
by  itself,  and  belongs  rather  to  the  Asiatic  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
speech  than  to  the  European. 

It  deserves  particular  attention  that  the  Teucrian  name  is  nowhere 
connected  in  Homer  with  Troy  or  its  people.  But  as  they  had  a  city 
Gergis,  Gergithus,  or  Gergetha,  in  the  Troad,  we  may  perhaps  connect 
the  name  with  that  of  the  Homeric  Gargarus^®  as  well  as  with  Gor- 
gythion,  who,  with  Cebriones,  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  natural  son  of 
Priam.^  The  poet  thus  gives,  as  Grote  ^  remarks,  a  sort  of  epical  re- 
cognition to  both  Gergis  and  Cebren.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked 
that  TetLcer  (Teticros),  the  celebrated  archer,  was  according  to  legend  the 
son  of  the  Trojan  princess  Hesion6,  whom  she  bore  to  Telamon.^ 

According  to  a  tradition  which  we  find  in  Strabo,  the  Teucrians 
immigrated  from  Crete  into  the  Troad.  An  oracle  had  bidden  them 
settle  down  in  the  place  where  they  should  be  assailed  by  the  earth- 
bom.  This  is  said  to  have  happened  near  Hamaxitus,  where  an  immense 
host  of  field-mice  came  forth  from  the  ground,  and  gnawed  away  all  the 
leather  of  their  arms  and  utensils.  There  consequently  they  established 
themselves,  and  called  the  range  of  Ida  after  the  mountain  of  that  name 
in  Crete.    Strabo  adds  that  this  tradition  had  been  first  related  by  the 

•  Sayce,  Principles  of  Comparative  Philology,  >  //.  yiii.  302. 

2nd  edit.  p.  391.  «  History  of  Greece,  i.   p.  307.     I   observe 

'  Die  ehemalige  Spracheinheit  Europc^s,  1873.  here  that  for  all  quotations  from  Grote's  History 

•  Cratylus,  410  a.  of  Greece  I  use  the  4th  edition,  London,  1872. 

•  A.  H.  Sayce,  Contemporary  Review,  December  »  Diod.  iv.  32-49 ;   compare  the  Venet.  Schol. 
1878.  ad  Iliad,  viii.  284. 

>«  //.  viiL  48 ;  xir.  292.^352 ;  xv.  152. 
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elegiac  poet  Gallinns  (about  660  B.C.),  and  after  him  by  many  others.^    So, 
e.g.^  by  Ovid.* 

It  appears  from  this  legend  that  the  Teacrians  were  credited  with 
haying  introduced  into  the  Troad  the  worship  of  the  Sminthian  Apollo, 
who  had  a  celebrated  temple  at  Chrysa  near  Ilamaxitus.  Strabo  distinctly 
says  that  Chrysa  was  said  to  be  the  spot  where  the  newly-arrived  Teu- 
crians  were  attacked  by  the  field-mice.  (^fiiv0o<i,  it  may  be  added,  is  said 
by  the  Venetian  Scholiast  .on  the  Iliad  to  have  meant  a  field-mouse,  both 
in  the  Cretan  and  in  the  Aeolian  dialects.*)  Others,  however,  denied  the 
legend,  maintaining  that  Teucer,  the  primitive  ancestor  of  the  Teucrians, 
had  immigrated  from  Attica.^ 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  name  of  the  Tekkri,  believed  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  Teucrians,  figures  in  the  mural  paintings  of 
Medinet-Abou  among  the  confederate  nations,  which  in  the  thirteenth 
century  b.o.  invaded  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Eamses  HI.* 

The  connection  of  the  Teucrians  with  Crete  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  similarity  of  certain  geographical  names,  such  as  those  of  Mount  Ida 
and  the  city  named  Pergamus.® 

Grote  says :  "  From  the  Teucrian  region  of  Gergis  and  from  the 
Gergithes  near  Eyme  sprang  the  original  Sibylline  prophecies,  and  the 
legendary  Sibyl,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  tale  of  Aeneas. 
The  myth  of  the  Sibyl,  whose  prophecies  are  supposed  to  be  heard  in 
the  hollow  blast  bursting  from  obscure  caverns  and  apertures  in  the 
recks,^^  was  indigenous  among  the  Gergithian  Teucrians,  and  passed  from 
the  Eymaeans  in  Aeolis,  along  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  tale 
of  Aeneas,  to  their  brethren  the  inhabitants  of  Eumae  in  Italy.  The  date 
of  the  Gergithian  Sibyl,  or  rather  the  circulation  of  her  supposed  pro- 
phecies, is  placed  under  the  reign  of  Croesus,  a  period  when  Gergis  was 
thoroughly  Teucrian.  Her  prophecies,  though  embodied  in  Greek  verses, 
had  their  root  in  a  Teucrian  soil  and  feelings ;  and  the  promises  of  future 
empire,  which  they  so  liberally  make  to  the  fugitive  hero  escaping  from 
the  flames  of  Troy  into  Italy,  become  interesting  from  the  remark- 
able way  in  which  they  were  realized  by  Home.  The  date  of  this  Ger- 
githian Sibyl,  or  of  the  prophecies  passing  under  her  name,  is  stated 
by  Heracleides  of  Pontus,  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  calling  it 
in  question."  ^^ 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  Paeonians  prided  themselves  upon  being 
Teucrian  colonists  from  Troy.^  The  descent  of  the  Paeonians  from  the 
Teucrians  is  confirmed  by  Strabo,^  whilst  others  held  them  to  have  been 
descended  from  the  Phrygians.^  It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  Homer 
we  find  Paeonians  from  the  Axius  fighting  on  the  same  side  as  their 


*  strabo,  xiii.  p.  604.  »•  Virgil,  ^neicL  ri.  43-45 : 

*  Metamorph,  xiii.  705.  "  Ezcisum  Euboicae  latus  ingens  nipis  in  antrum, 

*  Grohmann,  Apollo  Smintheus  und  dte  Bedeth  Qno  lati  ducunt  aditos  centum,  ostia  centum : 
tung  der  Mctuse  in  der  Jfythologie ,-  Prag.  1862;  Unde  ruunt  totidem  voces,  response  Sibyllae." 

»  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  604.  "  Grote's  History  of  Greece^  i.  310,  311. 

*  Francois  Lenormant,  Let  Antiquitis  de  la  '  Uerodot.  t.  13. 

Troade ,  Paris,  1876,  p.  75  «  Fragm.  Palat.  Vatic  37,  ed.  Tafel. 

*  Plm.  E.  N,  IV.  12,  20.  •  EusUth.  ad  Horn,  II,  ii.  848. 
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Trojan  kinsmen.*  Their  expedition  to  Perinthus  on  the  Propontis, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  must  have  taken  place  at  a 
very  early  epoch.^  To  the  east  of  the  Axius,  Crestonia  and  Bisaltia  were 
once  Paeonian  possessions;®  to  the  west  Emathia  was  formerly  called 
Paeonia;'  while  Pieria  and  Pelagonia  had  originally  a  Paeonian  popula- 
tion.® In  Pieria  was  a  city  named  Pergamus.*  Pliny  ^®  calls  the  Eordians 
a  Paeonian  nation  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  Lycophron  ^  that  they  were  of 
Phrygian  race.  They  are  doubtless  the  Mysians,  whom  fiellanicus  *  calls 
neighbours  of  the  Macedonians.  To  these  Eordians  the  name  of  the  river 
Eordaicus,^  the  present  Deval  or  Devol,  doubtless  belongs ;  it  is  near 
the  lake  of  Lychnidus,  where  we  also  find  traces  of  the  Phrygians.* 

Homer  has  no  knowledge  of  Dardanus  having  immigrated  from  Samo- 
thrace,  Arcadia,  or  Italy ;  he  only  knows  him  as  a  son  of  Zeus,  and  as 
having  his  origin  in  Dardania.  He  conceived  the  Troad  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  non-Hellenic  population, — ^Trojans,  Dardanians,  Cilicians,  Lelegians, 
and  Pelasgians.  Of  these,  the  Dardani  or  Dandani  (Dardanians)  of  Iluna 
(Ilion)  are  mentioned,  together  with  the  Leka  (possibly  the  Lycians)  and 
the  peoples  of  Pedasa  (Pedasus),  the  Masu  (Mysians),  and  the  Akerit 
(perhaps  the  Carians),  in  the  poem  of  Pentaur  in  the  "  Sallier  "  hieratic 
papyrus,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  among  the  confederates  who 
came  to  the  help  of  the  Hittites  (or  Khita)  under  the  walls  of  Kadesh,  on 
the  Orontes,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Kamses  II.  (cir.  1333-1300  B.C.).  There 
was  therefore  at  that  period  a  kingdom  of  the  Dardanians,  one  of  whose 
principal  towns  was  Ilion,  a  kingdom  which  ranked  among  the  most 
powerful  of  Asia  Minor,  and  sent  its  warriors  into  Syria  to  do  battle  with 
the  Egyptian  troops  for  the  defence  of  Asia.  This  agrees  admirably  with 
what  Greek  tradition  says  of  the  power  of  Troy.  This  poem  of  Pentaur 
is  also  to  be  seen  engraved  on  the  walls  of  the  temples  of  Luxor  and 
Earnak  at  Thebes.  It  deserves  particular  attention  that  in  the  mural 
paintings  and  inscriptions  in  the  temple  of  Medinet-Abou  at  Thebes, 
among  the  confederates  against  Bamses  IH.,  about  1200  b.o.,  instead  of 
the  Dardanians,  who  do  not  appear  at  all,  only  the  Teucrians  (Tekkri) 
are  mentioned.* 

According  to  Forbiger,  the  Trojans  were  a  Thracian  race,  who  had 
immigrated  at  a  remote  period  into  the  Troad  and  had  there  intermarried 
with  the  Phrygians,  who  until  then  inhabited  the  region.**  This  appears 
to  be  confirmed  by  Strabo,  who  mentions  at  a  distance  of  only  40  stadia 
from  Lampsacus  a  temple  of  great  sanctity  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of 


*  //.  ii.  848-850;  xvi.  287-291 ;  xvii.  348- 
353 ;  xxi.  139. 

*  Herodot.  v.  1,  2. 

*  Strabo,  Fragm.  40. 

'  Polyb.  xxiv.  8  ;  Liv.  xl.  3 ;  Jostin.  vii.  1. 
Strabo,  Fragm.  37  ;  Eostath.  ad  IL  i.  1. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  112. 

"  H.  N.  iv.  17.  >  Alexandra. 

*  Ap,  Constant.   Porphyrogen.  de  Them,  ii. 
2,  p.  48 ;  Schol.  ad  Horn,  U.  xiii.  3. 

*  Arrian.  Alexand,  Anabas.  i.  5,  9. 

*  Pauly*8  Beal-Encyclopiidie,  s.  t.  "  Phryges. 


»» 


*  Francois  Lenormant,  in  the  Academy  of 
21st  and  28th  March,  1874.  Professor  Sayce 
writes  to  me:  " Bmgsch-Bey,  however,  has 
proposed  different  identifications  for  these  names. 
He  makes  the  Tekkri  the  Zygritae  of  the 
Caucasus,  the  Leka  the  Ligycs,  the  Dardani  the 
Dardanians  of  Kurdistan  (Herodot.  i.  189),  the 
Masu  the  inhabitants  of  Mopnt  Masius,  and 
Pedasa  the  town  of  Pidasis,  while  he  reads 
*  iluna '  as  Mai  una. — Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs 
(Eng.  transl.,  vol.  ii.  p.  129,  2nd  ed.)" 

•  Pauly's  Beal-EncyclopSdiey  s.  v.  "  Troas." 
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the  Qt>ds,  snmamed  the  sanctnary  of  Bhea.^  Id  another  passage  he  says : 
"  The  Berecynthians,  a  Phrygian  race,  and  the  Phrygians  generally,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Trojans  who  live  in  the  district  of  Ida,  worship 
Bhea,  and  celebrate  orgies  in  her  honour,  calling  her  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  and  Agdistis,  and  the  great  Phrygian  goddess,  adding,  according  to 
the  localities,  the  epithets  Idaean,  Dindymene,  Sipylene,  Pessinuntis, 
and  Cybele  (Cybebe)."*  He  further  states  that  the  country  near  the 
junction  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis  was  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Bebrycians,*  who  had  immigrated  from  Thrace ;  *  also  that  a  great 
many  Thracian  names  existed  in  the  Troad.  "  On  Lesbos  (he  says)  was 
a  city  Arisba,  whose  lands  are  now  possessed  by  the  Methymnaeans,  and 
there  is  in  Thrace  a  river  Arisbus,  on  which  live  the  Thracian  Cebrenians.^ 
There  are  indeed  many  similar  names  common  to  the  Thracians  and  the 
Trojans :  for  instance,  the  Scaeans,  a  certain  Thracian  race,  the  river 
Scaeus,  the  Scaean  wall,  and  the  Scaean  gate ;  the  Xanthians  in  Thrace, 
and  the  river  Xanthus  at  Troy ;  Rhesus,  a  river  at  Troy,  and  Ehesus, 
king  of  the  Thracians.  The  poet  also  mentions  another  person  of 
identical  name  with  the  Asius,'  who  was  an  uncle  of  Hector  the  tamer  of 
horses,  Hecuba's  full  brother,  and  son  of  Dymas,  who  resided  in  Phrygia 
on  the  river  Sangarius."* 

I  may  here  add  that,  according  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus,^  there  was  a 
city  Ilium  in  Thrace ;  further,  that  Strymo  was  the  daughter  of  the  river 
Scamander,  wife  of  Laomedon  and  mother  of  Priam,*  whilst  Strymon 
was  a  great  river  in  Thrace;'  further,  that  the  name  of  the  powerful 
Trojan  province  Dardania  also  existed  in  Thrace,  the  island  of  Same- 
thrace  having  originally  borne  this  name.® 

In  the  Iliad  the  Thracians  are  allies  of  the  Trojans.*  According  to 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,^''  the  Trojans  were  Greeks.  The  Dardanians 
play  an  important  part  in  the  Iliad  ;  to  the  descendants  of  their  prince 


'  xiii.  p.  589 :  ol  V  kirh  rrrrapdKovra  t^s 
Aafi^^dtcov  araZloty  Z§iKvvov<rt  \6^oy,  i<p>*  f  firfrpbs 
$€vy  Up6v  IcTTur,  &yiov  t^j  'Pcfi/j  iiriKaKoviitvov, 

•  z.  p.  469 :  ol  8i  BtpiKWTis  ^pvywy  t» 
4>v\otf  Koi  airA»s  ol  ^pvyts  Ka\  rStv  Tp6uv  ol 
irepl  riiy  "liriy  KceroiKovyrts  *P^oy  fi^y  Koi  ainol 
rifiuffi  Koi  6pyid(ov(ri  ra{rrpf  firrrdpa  iraAoDrrcf 
0€wv  Kcd  "Arfiumv  kcH  ^pvyleof  Bthv  /itydKriVf 
iirh  8^  ruv  r6irwv  *lSa/ay  iral  Aiy^vfi-fipriv 
Koi  ^twvK^vriv  Kcd  Uiafftvouyriia  vol  Kufii\7iy 
lKu$'fi$vv]-  •  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  586. 

•  Strabo,  vii.  p.  295 ;  xii.  p.  542. 

'  I  here  call  attention  to  the  name  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Cebrene  in  the  Troad. 

•  Here  Strabo  evidently  means  by  the  former 
Asius  the  son  of  Hyrtacus,  the  leader  of  the 
troops  from  Abydos,  of  whom  he  speaks  at  p. 
585,  whilst  at  p.  586  he  tells  us  that  the 
district  of  Abydus  was  held  by  the  Bebrycians, 
a  Thracian  race  (pp.  295,  542),  and  was  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  Thracians,  who  had  pro- 
bably newly  immigrated.  All,  therefore,  that 
he  shows  as  by  the  name  Asius  is,  that  it  ex- 
isted in  Thrace  and  in  Phr>-gia. 


^  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  590:  ^v  8^  jcoi  iv  AcV/S^v 
ir6\is  *Kpl<rfia,  ^s  r^v  X^P^'^  ^X"*^^^  ViriBv* 
livoioi '  tffri  h\  KoX  itorafihs  "kpur^os  iv  Bp^tr?, 
&<nr€p  ttprjratf  koI  rovrov  ir\ri<riov  ol  Ktfip^iytoi 
Sp^€5.  iroAAol  8'  6fiooyvfAicu  Spa^l  ical  Tpotvlvy 
oto¥  IkouoX  Sp^4s  riyfs  Koi  ZUaihs  Torofihs  fro! 
Siccu^v  TCixof  teed  ivTpoi^  Sicoiai  irvAai  *  Hcb^toi 
Bp^cr,  Hely0of  -woratihs  iv  Tpoi<f  "Apiafios  & 
ifi$dW<»y  tls  rhy  "E$poy,  'Aplafifi  iy  Tpoi<f' 
'Prjffos  irorayubs  4y  Tpo(f,  *Pfi<ros  8^  Kal  6  /3a- 
<ri\(vs  r&y  ^pt^Kwy.  tan  8i  koX  r^  *Aai^ 
ifx^yu^s  tTfpos  irapk  ry  votriTp  "Atrios  "6j 
fi-firpvs  ^y  "E/rropos  /inro8a/ioio,  avTOKcurlyyTtros 
'Endfiris,  vlhs  8^  Au/xoyros,  ts  ^pvylriy  yaitVK^ 
Pops  M  ^ayyaploio." 

•  S.  r.  "IKioy. 

•  Apollodor.  iii.  2,  3. 

»  Stat.  Theb.  v.  188 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  MU(cl 

•  Pausanias,  vii.  4 ;  Steph.  Byzant.  s.  v. 
Aapiayia, 

•  Jl.  X.  434,  435  ;  xx.  484,  485. 

"•  Antiq.  Bom,  i.  62  :  &j  fkly  Zh  Koi  rh  Tpcf 
Txhy  yiyos  'EAAijwic^k  ipx^^"'  ^*'i  8€8^A»to/ 
yuoi. 
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Aeneas  is  predicted  the  future  dominion  oyer  Troy :  "  But  now  the 
mighty  Aeneas  shall  reign  over  the  Trojans,  and  his  sons'  sons,  who 
shall  be  born  hereafter."  *  The  genealogy  of  the  royal  house  of  Dardania 
presents,  as  Aldenhoyen^  observes,  some  strange  names,  which  make 
him  think  that  they  are  of  Phrygian  origin. 

I  think  it  not  out  of  place  to  cite  here  the  following  words  of  Grote :  ^ 
"According  to  the  Trojan  legend,  it  was  under  proud  Laomedon,  son 
of  Hus,  that  Poseidon  and  Apollo  underwent,  by  command  of  Zeus,  a 
temporary  servitude;  the  former  building  the  walls  of  the  town,  the 
latter  tending  the  flocks  and  herds.  When  their  task  was  completed, 
they  claimed  the  stipulated  reward;  but  Laomedon  angrily  repudiated 
their  demand,  and  even  threatened  to  cut  off  their  ears,  to  tie  them  hand 
and  foot,  and  to  sell  them  in  some  distant  island  as  slaves.^  He  was 
punished  for  this  treachery  by  a  sea-monster,  whom  Poseidon  sent  to 
I'avage  his  fields  and  to  destroy  his  subjects.  Laomedon  publicly  offered 
the  immortal  horses  given  by  Zeus  to  his  father  Tros,  as  a  reward  to 
any  one  who  would  destroy  the  monster.  But  an  oracle  declared  that  a 
virgin  of  noble  blood  must  be  surrendered  to  the  monster,  and  the  lot  fell 
upon  Hesione,  daughter  of  Laomedon  himself.  Herakles,  arriving  at  this 
critical  moment,  killed  the  monster  by  the  aid  of  a  fort  built  for  him  by 
Athene  and  the  Trojans,*  so  as  to  rescue  both  the  exposed  maiden  and 
the  people ;  but  Laomedon,  by  a  second  act  of  perfidy,  gave  him  mortal 
horses  in  place  of  the  matchless  animals  which  had  been  promised.  Thus 
defrauded  of  his  due,  Herakles  equipped  six  ships,  attacked  and  captured 
Troy,  and  killed  Laomedon,*^  giving  Hesione  to  his  friend  and  auxiliary 
Telamon,  to  whom  she  bore  the  celebrated  archer  Teucros.'  A  painful 
sense  of  this  expedition  was  preserved  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
historical  town  of  Ilium,  who  offered  no  worship  to  Herakles."^ 

I  have  cited  all  this  in  order  to  show  that  a  link  of  connection  seems 
to  have  existed  between  Troy  and  Phoenicia,  for,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
ingeniously  endeavoured  to  show,*  a  connection  with  Poseidon  frequently 
denotes  Phoenician  associations;  and  further,  as  Miillenhof  has  proved, 
in  his  DetUsche  AUerthumskunde,^^  Herakles  is  the  representative  of  the 
Phoenicians.  This  has  also  been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Sayce,  who 
says :  "  The  whole  cycle  of  myths  grouped  about  the  name  of  Herakles 
points  as  clearly  to  a  Semitic  source  as  does  the  myth  of  Aphrodite  and 
Adonis." ' 

The  Homeric  Cilicians  (KiXi/ce^)  of  the  Troad  inhabited  the  plain  of 
the  Hypoplakian  Thebes,  and  appear,  according  to  Strabo,^  to  have  been 
of  the  same  race  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  later  Gilicia. 


»  /?.  XX.  307,  308 :  '  Diodorus,  iv.  32-49.    Compare  Schol.  Venet. 

H;^  8i  8^  Aiyctoo  $lri  Tp<ita<nv  itwd^u  ad  Iliad,  viii.  284. 

ileal  irai^wy  iratScs,  rol  Ktv  fitrSinaBt  yiyuyrai,  ^  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  596. 

'  U^r  das  neuentdeckU  Trcia,  ^  See  his  Preface  to  my  Mycenae,  pp.  viii.  and 

'  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  264.  xxiv. 

«  n.  vii.  452, 453 ;  xxi.  451-456 ;  Hesiod.  ap.  "  W.  Christ,   Die   TopograpMe   der    Troian, 

SchoL  Lycophr.  393.  Ebene,  p.  225. 

*  77.  XX.  145  ;  Dionys.  i.  52.  *  Contemporary  Review,  December  1878. 

•  //.  V.  640-642.  «  Strabo,  tIU.  p.  376 ;  xiy.  p.  676. 
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The  Leleges  (XeXeyesi)  are  often  brought  into  connection  with  the 
Carians.  In  fact,  according  to  Herodotus,^  the  former  was  merely  the 
ancient  name  of  the  latter ;  Homer,  however,  mentions  the  Leleges  and 
Carians  as  two  distinct  peoples.  But  we  also  find  the  Leleges  in  Greece, 
as  a  very  ancient  and  wide-spread  race,  dating  from  a  pre-Hellenic  time. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Homer  side  by  side  with  the  Pelasgians.*  The 
little  troop  of  Leleges,  of  whom  the  Iltad  speaks,  occupied  the  district 
to  the  east  of  Cape  Lectum.* 

Regarding  the  Pelasgians,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  give 
here  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Professor  Sayce  published  in  the 
Academy  of  the  25th  of  January,  1879 :  "  I  do  not  intend  to  dispute 
the  existence  of  tribes  called  by  the  Greeks  Pelasgians.  But  to  turn 
these  into  a  particular  race  or  people  is  quite  a  different  matter.  It  is 
true  that  Greek  writers,  from  Homer  and  Hesiod  downward,  mention 
Pelasgians,  but  if  we  examine  their  statements  we  find  that  the  term  is 
used  in  two  (or  perhaps  three)  senses :  firstly,  as  denoting  a  certain  Greek 
tribe  which  inhabited  Thessaly  during  the  heroic  age ;  and  secondly,  as 
equivalent  to  our  own  terra  *  pre-historic*  In  the  first  sense  it  is  used 
twice  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  681  and  xvi.  233).  In  two  other  Homeric 
passages  of  later  date  {11.  x.  429 ;  Od,  xix.  177),  the  name  has  passed 
into  the  region  of  mythology,  and  a  way  has  accordingly  been  prepared 
for  the  use  of  it  by  later  writers  to  denote  those  populations  of  Greece 
and  its  neighbourhood  which  we  should  now  call  pre-historic,  or  whose 
origin  and  relationship  were  unknown.  (For  this  employment  of  the 
word,  see  Herodotus,  i.  146  ;  i.  56  ;  ii.  56 ;  viii.  44 ;  vii.  94 ;  ii.  51 ;  v.  26 ; 
vi.  138.)  The  name  is  more  especially  applied  to  the  natives  of  Thrace, 
who  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Illyrian  stock  (see  Herodotus,  i.  56 ; 
Thucydides,  iv.  109).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  there  were  tribes  on 
the  coastland  of  Thrace  who  were  known  as  Pelasgians ;  and,  since  the 
same  name  i&  also  found  in  Mysia  (27.  ii.  840-3),  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
a  word  of  general  meaning,  like  so  many  of  the  names  of  early  Greek 
ethnology,  and  accordingly  applied  to  tribes  of  different  origin  and  race. 
Hence  Pischel's  etymology,  which  makes  neXatryo?  a  compound  of  the 
roots  we  have  in  iripav  and  elfii  (ya),  and  so  meaning  *  the  further- 
goers  '  or  *  emigrants,'  becomes  very  probable. 

'*  We  now  know  enough  of  the  languages  of  Italy,  Greece,  Albania, 
and  Asia  Minor,  to  be  able  to  lay  down  that,  although  all  probably 
belonging  to  the  Indo-European  stock,  they  are  as  distinct  from  one 
another  as  Latin  and  Greek.  Indeed,  it  is  still  doubted  by  some  philo- 
logists whether  Albanian  should  be  classed  as  an  Aryan  language  at  all. 
However  this  may  be,  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  that  it  is  very  probably 
a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Illyrian  or  Thracian,  and  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  any  one  who  wishes  to  call  the  latter  Pelasgian.  But  it  must  be 
remembered   that  we  know  nothing  about    the  Pelasgian    language  or 


'  Herodot.  i.  p.  171.  ^^X<S  i^yartlyovira  irpbs  rV  *'l8i7i^>    {nr^pKttreu 

*  //.  X.  429;    Hecat.  ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.   321,  r&y  irp<iT»¥  rov  k6Kwov  /i€pwv  iy  oh  irpwrw  • 
ziL  p.  572.  Tohs  A4\fyas  [6pv/i4yovs  6  wotrir^s  ircirod^iccv. 

*  Strabo,  zUL  p.  605 :  4  7^  ^""^  "f"^^  AcirroD 
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languages ;  and  that,  if  the  ancient  Thraco-Illyrian  is  to  be  called 
Pelasgian,  the  latter  term  must  be  closely  defined.  In  the  oldest  passages 
of  Homer  where  it  occurs,  it  is  applied  to  Achaean  Greeks,  not  to 
barbarous  Thracians ;  in  later  Greek  literature,  it  is  merely  synonymous 
with  *  pre-historic ;  *  while  in  modern  times  it  has  served  as  the  watch- 
word of  all  kinds  of  obsolete  theories  and  pre-scientifio  fancies." 

Strabo  informs  us  that  after  the  Trojan  war  the  whole  Troad^  from 
Cyzicus  to  the  Caicus,  was  Aeolized  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  occupied 
by  colonies  formed  by  Peloponnesian  Achaeans  and  Aeolian  Boeotians, 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Dorian  invasion.  As 
Mr.  Gladstone  judiciously  observes.  Homer  was  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  Aeolians,  only  of  Aeolids.  But  in  the  later  Greek  tradition  we  have 
numerous  notices  of  Aeolians  as  settled  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  In 
Homer  a  variety  of  persons  and  families,  holding  the  highest  stations 
and  playing  important  parts  in  the  early  history,  are  descended  from 
or  connected  with  Aeolus,  a  mythical  eponymist,  but  of  an  Aeolian  tribe 
he  is  ignorant.* 

According  to  Thucydides,^  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus 
took  place  80  years,  according  to  Strabo®  60  years — that  is,  two  gene- 
rations— after  the  Trojan  war;  according  to  Pausanias,*  in  the  time  of 
Orestes.  Pausanias  seems  probably  to  be  in  the  right,  for  the  dynasty 
of  the  Pelopids  appears  to  have  ceased  at  Mycenae  with  the  death  of 
Aegisthus,  which  occurred  in  the  eighth  year  after  the  murder  of  Agamem- 
non,^^ and  thus  about  eight  years  after  the  Trojan  war ;  in  fact,  tradition 
says  that  Agamemnon's  son  Orestes  reigned  in  Arcadia  and  Sparta,  but 
not  that  he  succeeded  his  father.  Only  a  fearful  political  revolution  and 
catastrophe,  such  as  the  Dorian  Invasion,  could  have  prevented  Orestes 
from  becoming  ^ng  in  Mycenae,  which  was  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
State  of  Greece,  and  belonged  to  him  as  the  only  son  of  the  glorious 
and  universally  lamented  Agamemnon.  Strabo^^  says  that  Orestes  began 
the  emigration,  that  he  died  in  Arcadia,  and  that  his  son  Penthilus  came 
as  far  as  Thrace ;  whilst  his  other  son,  Archelaus,  brought  the  Aeolian 
colony  into  the  district  of  Cyzicus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dascylium. 
But  Gras,  the  youngest  son  of  Archelaus,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  river 


•  Homeric  Synchronism,  p.  74. 
»  i.  12.  •  xiii.  p.  682. 

'  •  riii.  5,  §  1. 
"  Od.  iii.  305-307 : 
hrrdtrts    8*    livcurat    {AtyurBos)    iro\vxp^<Toto 

T^  9i  ol  iy9oitr^  Kcuehw  IjXvBt  9ios  ^OpiffTus 
&tf^  iv*  'A^niwv,  Kwrh  8*  4icra»9  irarpo^ovTia, 

"  xiii.  p.  582 :  *Op4arri¥  fi^y  yhp  &p^ai  rod 
ffr6\w,  roirou  8*  ip  'ApKoZitf  Tt\€vrfioa)>ros  rhv 
$lov  9iaZ4^eur9ai  rhv  vihv  ainov  TltvBiKoy,  icai 
vpotKBuy  fi^xpi  ©p^JO?J  i^iiKovra  frtai  r&y 
Tpmucmy  tirrtprnf,  inf  wn^v  t\\v  tw  'HpaicActSwv 
cjs  nffXoir^rrt7<rov  ndBoSop '  cfr*  *Apx^^^t^*'  ^^^^ 
iKtlrotf  TcpcucMroi  rhy  AloKiKhy  <rr6\o¥  els  r^y 
wvy  Kv(ucriif^y  tV  vcpl  rh  Acurfr^Aiov*  Tpay  8i 
T^  v^  ro^ov  rhv  v^trcerov  frpo*X66yra  fi4xpt 


Tov  rpcufiKou  woruftov  jcal  iraptaKtviUTiiivoy 
ifttiyoy  irfpcuwdToi  rh  leXioy  rris  crparias  tls 
Aiff&op  Koia  Koraox^'iv  abHiv  KXtvify  8^  T^y 
Atipou  Koi  Ma\a6y,  irai  aifrovs  itToy6vovi  Cyrax 
*  Ay  afiifiyOyoSy  avyayayuy  fi^y  t^k  arparihf  icar^ 
rhy  abrhy  XP^''^^  *^^  ^^  '^ol  TiiyBi\oSy  &AX^ 
rhy  fiky  rod  UtyBiXou  <rr6\oy  tpO^yat  wtpatvBtyra 
4k  rris  Sp<(,K7is  c«j  rifv  *Aalay,  roltrovs  84  irtpl 
T^v  AoKpiZa  KoX  rh  ^plKioy  tpos  Ziarpi^at  iroXby 
Xp^yoPf  t/artpoy  84  Sta$dyras  icriocu  r^y  K^fifiv 
riiy  ^piKwyi^a  KKriBuffoy  hth  rod  AoKputov 
6pous,  T&y  Alo\4»y  rolyuy  Kaff  SXtfy  o'lccSa- 
eB4yrvy  r^y  X^P^'^y  ^^  fl<f>afity  &irh  rod  mtrrrov 
\4ytaBat  TponK4\yy  ol  tffrtpoy  ol  fi}y  xwrop 
Alo\i9a  Tpoffcryop^^oiy  ol  84  fi4poSy  Koi  Tpt^ay 
ol  fity  B\7iy  ol  84  fi4pos  abrris,  ovUky  Zkus 
&AA^Aois  6fio\oyovyr§s, 


> 
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Granicus,  led  the  larger  part  of  his  troops  over  to  Lesbos,  and  occupied 
this  island.  Penthilos  then  brought  his  expedition  over  from  Thrace 
to  the  Troad,  and  was  followed  by  other  descendants  of  Agamemnon. 
The  Boman  geographer  further  says  that,  the  Aeolians  having  spread  over 
the  whole  country  called  Trojan  by  the  poet,  the  whole  was  by  some  later 
writers  called  Aeolis,  whilst  others  call  only  part  of  it  by  this  name. 

Strabo  informs  us  that  Abydos  was  first  occupied  by  Milesian  colonists 
in  the  reign  and  by  the  permission  of  the  Lydian  king  Gyges  (cir.  698-660 
B.C.),  to  whom  the  whole  Troad  and  the  neighbouring  territory  belonged. 
A  promontory  near  Dardanus  was  called  after  him,  Gygas.*  Neither 
Strabo  nor  any  other  classical  author  tells  us  when  this  Lydian  dominion 
in  the  Troad  commenced.  But,  as  I  shall  describe  at  length  in  the 
subsequent  pages,  I  found  in  my  excavations  at  ELissarlik,  at  an  average 
depth  of  from  6  to  7  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  just  between 
the  ruins  of  Novum  Ilium  and  the  debris  of  the  latest  pre-historio 
city,  a  mass  of  pottery  which,  both  in  shape  and  fabric,  has  the  very 
greatest  resemblance  to  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  pottery,  whilst  it 
has  no  similarity  whatever  either  to  any  of  the  pre-historic  pottery  or 
to  that  of  Novum  Ilium.  Professor  Sayce  calls  my  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  two  terra-cotta  cones,  inscribed  with  the  Cypriote  character 
mo  and  found  at  a  depth  of  3  metres,  exactly  correspond  in  size,  shape, 
and  material  with  a  cone  found  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith  under  the 
floor  of  Assur-bani-pal's  palace  at  Eouyunjik.  This  cone  must  have  been 
brought  by  an  embassy  sent  to  Nineveh  by  Gyges  about  b.c.  665,  when, 
according  to  the  inscriptions,  the  Assyrians  heard  the  name  of  Lydia 
for  the  first  time,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  districts  westward  of 
the  Halys. 

Now  we  read  in  Herodotus:^  "In  the  reign  of  Atys,  son  of  Manes, 
there  was  a  great  famine  throughout  all  Lydia.  The  Lydians  bore  the 
calamity  patiently  for  some  time,  but,  seeing  that  it  did  not  stop,  they  set 
to  work  to  devise  remedies  for  the  evil.  Various  expedients  were  dis- 
covered by  various  persons ;  dice  and  huckle-bones  and  ball,  and  all  such 
games,  were  invented,  with  the  exception  of  tables,  the  invention  of  which 


'  xiii.  p.  590:  ''A/Svdos  8i  MiAi^a-lwv  iffrX 
Kria-fia  iirtrpi^ainos  Tvyou  rod  Av^uy  $curi\4(as' 
^v  yhp  iir*  ixtlv^  rk  x^P^^  Kol  ^  Tp^y^s  &waffa, 
6yofxd(tTai  8i  Koi  hcpwri\pi6v  ri  irpbs  Aapidy^ 

*  Herodot.  i.  94,  ed.  George  Rawlinson:  M 
"Arvos  rov  Md^tw  /SoiriA^os  atro^riiriy  iaxvp^P 
ivh  r^i'  Av^lriy  itcurav  yty4fr6cu  *  Koi  robs  Av9ohs 
r4»s  fihy  9idy€iy  \tirap4oyTas,  firrk  8^,  &s  ob 
frovcffOoi,  &Kta  ii(riaOaUf  &\\oy  Bh  &k\o  iwi- 
fii7XA>'a<rOai  abr&y.  ilfvpiByjyau  9^  &y  r6r§  vol 
r&y  Kbfiwy  Khl  r&y  iuTrpaydkwy  Koi  rfjs  a<falpiis 
Kol  rSty  iLKK4ny  ita<r4o»y  iraiyyi4vy  rk  c7$ca  irA^i' 
xtaauy  rovrcoy  yhp  &y  r\\y  i^tbptaiy  oifK  oU 
mfiovyroi  AvhoL  iroUuy  h\  Salt  wphs  rhy  ktfthy 
i^fvpSyras,  r^y  ft^y  Mpriy  rvy  ri/itp4»y  vai(fiy 
Taaayy  Xya  iii  fi^  (riT4oify  iriTfo,  r^y  Sf  ir4pfiy 
a'ir4€<rOai  iravon4yous  r&y  inuyyUwy,  roiovr^ 
TffSw^  9idy€ty  iw*  (rta  9v&y  94ovra  tXKOci,    iird 


TC  8^  oltK  ian4yai  rh  Kax6vy  h\^  M  fiaWoy  fri 
fitd(t(r6<u,  oUrto  8^  rhy  $a<ri\4a.  aur&y  Zio  fiolpas 
9it\6yra  AvSwv  irdyrtoy  K\rip&<rcu,  r^y  fihy  M 
fioyp,  tV  S^  4itl  i^6B<^  ix  ryjs  x*^PVh  '^  ^< 
fi^y  r^  fA4y€,y  avrov  Aceyx^'^^^^  "^^^  fioiplwy 
icifvrhy  rhy  fiaffi\4a  irpotrrdffauy,  4ir\  8i  t$  iaraX- 
\a<r(rofi4y^  rhy  iwvrov  tcuSo,  r^  oHyofia  cTmu 
Tvpariy6y,  \ax4yrtis  94  avrioy  robs  trtpovs  4^i' 
4yau  4k  rrjs  X^P^h  icarafiriycu  4s  JLfibpyriy  Kot 
firix<u^o'^(f9cu  irAoio,  4s  rk  4ff$tfi4yovs  r^  rdyra. 
Baa  (r<pi  ^y  xfiV^^^  4iriw\ocL,  iLitov\4uy  Kara 
$iov  re  KoX  yrjs  C^i7<ny,  4s  tt  liByta  iroXA^ 
7rapa/iti^afi4yous  i.irtK4<rOai  is  'OfifipiKo^s,  Ma 
a^4as  4yiBp^aaa0at  ir6\tas  koI  olK4€iy  rh  fi4xpi 
ToD8c.  ayrl  B4  AvBiiy  fieroyoficurOriyai  avrobs 
4irl  rod  $affi\4os  rov  xaiB6sj  Ss  <r<p€as  infiffay*' 
^ir2  roirov  r^y  4tr»yvixiriy  vot€Vfi4povs  iyofUb- 
aOriyat  Tvp(n\vo^s* 
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they  do  not  claim  as  theirs.  The  device  adopted  against  the  lam'ine  was 
to  give  up  one  day  so  entirely  to  playing  as  not  to  feel  any  want  of  food, 
and  the  next  day  to  eat  and  to  stop  the  games.  In  this  manner  they 
continued  for  eighteen  years.  As  the  affliction  lasted  and  even  became 
more  grievous,  the  king  divided  the  nation  in  half,  and  made  the  two 
portions  draw  lots,  the  one  to  stay,  the  other  to  emigrate  from  the 
country ;  he  would  remain  king  of  those  whose  lot  it  should  be  to  remain 
behind,  whilst  his  son  Tyrsenus  should  be  the  leader  of  the  emigrants. 
When  they  had  drawn  lots,  those  who  had  to  emigrate  went  down  to 
Smyrna  and  built  themselves  vessels,  in  which  they  put  all  needful 
stores;  after  that  they  sailed  away  in  search  of  land  and  sustenance. 
After  having  sailed  past  many  countries,  they  reached  Umbria,  where 
they  built  cities  for  themselves  and  fixed  their  residence.  Instead  of 
Lydians  they  called  themselves  after  the  name  of  the  king's  son,  who  led 
the  colony,  Tyrsenians." 

In  these  Tyrsenians  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  saw  the  Etruscans, 
though  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  the  contemporary  of  Strabo,  main- 
tained that  neither  in  language,  religion,  laws,  nor  customs  was  there 
any  similarity  between  the  Lydians  and  Etruscans.  But  so  firmly 
convinced  of  the  relationship  were  most  of  the  ancients  that,  according 
to  Tacitus,^  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  deputies  from  Sardis  recited  before 
the  Boman  Senate  a  decree  of  the  Etruscans,  declaring  their  consan- 
guinity, on  the  ground  of  the  early  colonization  of  Etruria  by  the 
Lydians.  Mommsen,^  Corssen,  and  other  authorities,  however,  now  agree 
with  Dionysius.  The  fact  that  the  great  cities  of  Etruria  were  inland 
and  not  maritime  shows  that  they  could  not  have  been  founded  by 
a  people  who  came  by  sea;  and  the  native  name  of  the  Etruscans, 
the  Basena,  is  evidently  identical  with  the  Bhaeti  of  the  Bhaetian 
Alps,  whose  language,  according  to  Livy  (v.  33),  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  Etruscans.  Now,  Etruscan  inscriptions  have  been  found  as  far 
north  as  Botzen,  the  phonology  of  which  belongs  to  an  earlier  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Etruscan  language  than  the  phonology  of  the 
inscriptions  found  in  Etruria  proper.  Moreover,  no  relationship  can  be 
discovered  between  the  Etruscan  language,  which  is  agglutinative,  and 
the  remains  of  the  Lydian  language,  which  are  Aryan.  If,  nevertheless, 
the  connection  between  Etruria  and  Lydia  is  still  maintained,*  con- 
sidering the  striking  resemblance  of  the  curious  pottery  found  at 
Hissarlik  immediately  below  the  ruins  of  Novum  Ilium,  with  the  most 
ancient  pottery  found  in  the  cemeteries  of  Felsina,*  Villanova,^  and 
Yolterra,^  I  think  it  possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  Lydian  settle- 


'  Annal.  iv.  55.  Etruria,  i.  pp.  xxzv.  sq. 

*  hihnische  Geschickte,  i.  9.     Momrosen  ttug-  ^  Giovanni  Gozzadini,  di  alcuni  Sepolcri  delta 

gests  that  the  notion  of  a  connection  between  Kecropole  F^hinea,  p.  6. 

Etmria  and   Lydia  arose  out  of  a  confusion  '  Giovanni  Gozzadini,  la  Necropole  di  Villanoza 

between  the  Tnrsenni  (more  properly  Rasena),  (1870X  p>  3d. 

corrupted   by  Greek    pronunciation   into  Tyr-  *  L.VigoTmty  Bullettino  di  PalHnolo'jiay&imo'i. 

rheni,  and  the  Lydian  Tyrrheni,  whose  name,  Nos.  4  and  5,  April  and  May  1 875.     Plat^i  iii. 

according  to  Xanthus,  was  really  Torrhebi.  Kos.  3  a  and  36. 

^  See  George  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
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ment  on  Mount  Hissarlik  contemporary  with  the  colonization  of  Etmria 
by  the  Lydians  (1044  B.C.),  and  that  the  Lydian  dominion  may  have 
been  established  over  the  "whole  Troad  at  the  same  epoch. 

Of  other  nations  which  may  have  sojourned  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Troad,  I  may  name  the  Trerians,  whom  Strabo  mentions  once  as  neigh- 
bours of  the  Thracians.*  They  invaded  the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
in  the  seventh  century  b.o.  in  company  with  the  Cimmerians,^®  and  even 
took  Sardis,  which  had  been  already  taken  by  the  Cimmerians.^  But 
in  another  passage  Strabo  states  that  the  Trerians  were  a  Cimmerian 
people;^  and  again  in  another  he  says  that  the  Trerians  were  also  called 
Cimmerians,  or  a  tribe  of  them.^  According  to  Aristotle,  the  Cimmerians 
settled  in  Antandros  on  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  at  the  foot  of  Ida, 
and  remained  there  a  hundred  years.  This  appears  to  be  confirmed  by 
Pliny*  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus,*  according  to  whom  the  town  was 
formerly  called  Cimmeris  and  Edonis.  Alcaeus*  calls  it  a  city  of  the 
Leleges;  Herodotus^  And  Conon®  call  it  a  Pelasgian  city. 

How  fearfully  the  Troad  must  have  been  devastated  by  these  inva- 
sions, we  may  conclude  from  the  statement  of  a  Greek  historian,  that 
the  district  of  Lampsacus  had  formerly  been  called  Bebrycia,  but  that 
the  Bebrycians  had  disappeared  through  the  frequent  wars.* 

I  have  further  to  mention  the  Gauls  or  Galatians,  who,  in  279  B.C., 
passed  over  into  Asia  Minor,  partly  by  the  Hellespont,  partly  by  the 
Thracian  Bosporus,^®  and  spread  such  terror  by  their  devastations  that, 
according  to  Livy,^  "  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  was  given  up  to  the 
Trocmi,  the  Tolistoboji  obtained  Aeolis  and  Ionia,  the  Tectosagi  the  inland 
parts  of  Asia,  and  they  exacted  tribute  fromi  all  Asia  within  Taurus,  while 
they  chose  their  own  abode  about  the  river  Halys, — so  that  at  last  even 
the  kings  of  Syria  did  not  refuse  to  give  them  tribute."  But  these 
Galatians  seem  not  to  have  stopped  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  Troad, 
for  otherwise  Strabo  would  have  known  the  fact  through  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis,  who  flourished  but  a  hundred  years  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Gauls.  But  as  Strabo  is  silent  on  the  subject,  and  only  mentions  the 
Gauls  as  living  quietly  in  the  country  on  the  Halys,  south  of  Paphlagonia, 
we  may  consider  it  as  certain  that  they  did  not  stay  in  the  Troad. 


•  i.  p.  59 ;  but  it  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  Strabo  nowhere  mentions  that  the 
Trerians  settled  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
Troad ;  he  only  speaks  of  their  constant  in- 
vasions. >«  xii.  p.  573. 

*  xiii.  p.  627.  Professor  Sayce  calls  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  *^  according  to  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  the  Gimirrai  or  Cim- 
merians invaded  Lydia  in  the  time  of  Gyges, 
who  sent  two  of  their  chiefs  in  chains  to  Assnr- 
bani-pal,  the  Saitlanapalus  of  the  Greeks  (about 
II.C.  665).  Subsequently  Gyges  assisted  Psara- 
metichus  of  Egypt  in  shaking  off  the  Assyrian 
yoke,  in  consequence  of  which,  says  Assur-bani« 
pal,  the  gods  punished  him  by  causing  him  to 
be  defeated  and  beheaded  in  battle  by  the  Cim- 
merians.    His  son  and  successor,  Ardys,  again 


sent  tribute  to  Nineveh.  See  also  Od.  xi.  14- 
19."  «  xiv.  p.  647. 

»  i.  p.  61.  *  H.  K  V.  32. 

•  S.  V.  Klfifi€pos,     •  Ap.  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  606. 

»  vii.  42.  •  Narr.  41. 

»  Charon  in  Schol.  op.  Mhod.  2,  2. 

'•  Memnon  Heracl.  ap.  Phot.  i.  I. 

'  See  Wemsdorf,  cfe  RcpubL  Galatt,  i.  p.  15. 
Liv.  xxxviii.  16:  **Trocmis  Hellesponti  ora 
data,  Tolistoboji  Aeolida  atque  loniam,  Tectosagi 
mediterranea  Asiae  sortiti  sunt,  et  stipendium 
tota  cis  Taurum  Asia  exigebant,  sedem  autem 
ipsi  sibi  circa  Halyn  flumen  cepemnt, — ut  S3rTiae 
quoque  ad  postremnm  reges  stipendium  dare 
non  abnuerent."  The  Trocmi,  Tolistoboji,  and 
Tectosages  were  the  three  races^  or  clans  of  the 
Gauls, 
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I  shall  not  speak  in  this  place  of  the  passage  of  the  Persians, 
Macedonians,  Bomans,  &c.,  through  the  Troad ;  I  have  enumerated  only 
those  nations  of  whose  sojourn  or  devastation  in  this  country  tradition  or 
history  has  preserved  some  record.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages 
that  the  ruins  at  Hissarlik  bear  testimony  to  the  settlements  of  at  least 
five  different  nations,  which  have  succeeded  each  other  on  the  site  in 
remote  pre-historic  ages.  In  fact  the  passage  of  nations  to  and  fro  on 
this  spot  could  not  have  been  better  described  than  by  Mr.  Gladstone  :^ — 
"It  appears  as  if  the  Hellespont  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bosphorus  had  formed  a  sort  of  hinge,  upon  which  turned  the  fortunes 
and  movements  of  mankind  from  a  very  remote  period.  Consequently 
I  am  not  surprised  when  I  see  how  some  powerful  cause  has  determined 
fche  course  of  events  actually  exhibited  in  historical  times.  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised  to  find  at  Hissarlik  the  marks  of  an  extraordinary  interest 
attaching  to  that  neighbourhood,  and  of  a  great  number  of  successive 
races,  beginning  with  the  earliest  recorded' periods  of  civilized  settlement, 
endeavouring  to  lodge  themselves  upon  this  particular  spot.  To  me  it 
involves  no  paradox,  because  I  think  it  greatly  supported  and  confirmed 
by  what  we  have  seen  since  in  respect  to  the  desirableness  of  that  spot, 
and  its  importance  in  connection  with  the  movements  of  races.  The  very 
circumstances  of  climate  and  soil  may,  I  apprehend,  be  considered  as 
rendering  it  a  very  eligible  site,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  strange 
to  me  in  finding  that  a  number  of  different  peoples  should  have  planted 
themselves  upon  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  within  the  course  of  a  certain 
number  of  centuries," 

I  also  cite  here  what  Mr.  Philip  Smith  ^  has  written  on  the  subject  i 
"  Apart  even  from  its  traditional  claim  to  be  the  Ilium  of  Homer, 
Hissarlik  lay  in  the  track  of  the  primitive  migrations  of  the  Indo- 
European  race  from  their  cradle  in  the  East  to  their  settlement  in  the 
"West ;  and  not  of  one  migration  only,  but  of  their  passage  to  and  fro 
between  the  shores  of  Asia  and  of  Europe;  as  well  as  upon  the  path 
of  their  commerce  and  military  expeditions,  after  they  were  settled  in 
their  homes.  For,  lest  we  be  misled  by  the  arbitrary  distinction  between 
the  continents,  which  is  stereotyped  in  the  names  of  Asia  and  Europe 
— that  is.  East  and  West — it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Hellespont 
and  Bosporus  (as  the  latter  name  expresses)  were  ferries  rather  than 
sundering  seas,  and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  were  stepping-stones. 
The  close  aflSnities  of  the  early  settlers  on  both  shores  had  long  since 
been  proved ;  and,  in  particular,  the  presence  of  the  great  Pelasgo- 
Hellenic  or  Graeco-Italic  family  had  been  traced  on  both.  The  very 
ancient  habitation  of  the  north-western  parts  of  Asia  Minor  by  the 
lonians — the  Oriental  name  of  the  whole  Hellenic  race — long  before 
their  traditional  colonization  from  the  peninsula  of  Hellas — had  been 
maintained  by  Ernst  Curtius  twenty  years  ago,*  and  more  fully  esta- 


'  At  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  *  See  mj  livy  and  its  .^.^matru,  p.  364. 

30th  April,  1877 ;  see  Sessional  Papers,  1876-  *  Curtius,  Die  lonier    vor  der  Wandemng ; 

1877,  No.  12.  Berlin,  1855. 
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blished  by  recent  Egyptologers  ^ — thus  confirming  the  most  ancient 
ethnic  record,  that  the  Ides  of  the  Gentiles  were  divided  among  the 
families  of  the  Sons  of  JavanJ'  ^ 


§  n.    The  several  Dominions  of  the  Troad.' 

1.  Hie  Dominion  of  Pandarus. — This  possession  of  the  Lycians 
extended  along  the  Aesepus  to  Zeleia ;  its  inhabitants  are  called  wealthy 
{cuf)P€Loi),    Their  leader  is  Pandarus,  son  of  Lycaon,  the  excellent  archer.® 

Cities, — The  only  city  mentioned  by  the  poet  is  Zeleia,  situated  on  the 
Aesepus  at  the  last  spur  of  Ida.  According  to  Strabo,*  it  was  at  a 
distance  of  80  stadia  from  the  nearest  sea  (the  Propontis)  into  which  the 
Aesepus  falls,  and  190  stadia  from  (the  post-Homeric)  Cyzicus. 

2.  The  Dominion  of  Adrestus  and  Amphius,  sons  of  Merops. — This 
dominion  bordered  on  the  preceding,  as  is  shown  by  Homer,*®  as  well 
as  by  Strabo :  "  Below  Zeleia,  on  the  sea,  on  this  side  of  the  Aesepus, 
was  situated  the  plain  of  Adresteia."^  The  leaders  of  the  Adresteans 
are  Adrestus  and  Amphius,  sons  of  Merops,  though  elsewhere  Amphius 
is  called  the  son  of  Selagus. 

Cities. — Three  are  mentioned  by  the  poet : — 

a.  Adresteia  (17 ' ASp^yareui)  was  situated  between  Priapus  and  Parium.^ 

h.  Apaesus  {q  ^ Airauro^),^  also  called  Paesos  (17  YlauToi)^^  was  situated 
between  Lampsacus  and  Parium  on  the  river  Paesus.  Strabo  says  that 
the  city  was  destroyed  and  that  its  inhabitants  had  settled  in  Lamp- 
sacus,* because  they  were  Milesians,  like  the  Lampsacenes,  which  is 
confirmed  by  Anaximenes.* 

c,  Pityeia  (ij  JltTueta)'  was  situated  in  Pity4s,  a  district  of  the 
territory  of  .Parium,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  overgrown  with  pines, 
between  Priapus  and  Parium,  close  to  the  town  of  Linum  on  the  sea. 


•  Chabas,  Etudes  sur  V Antiquity  historique; 
Paris,  1872,  p.  190. 

•  "  Genesis  x.  4, 5.  The  essentinl  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  name  ]V  are  identical  with  the  Greek 
IAN  (Ion),  and  both  are  equiralent  to  the 
Yavanas,  the  *  younger  race*  of  the  old  Aryan 
traditions,  who  migrated  to  the  West,  while  the 
elder  branch  remained  in  the  East.  See  the 
StudenVs  Ancient  JIhtory  of  the  East,  Chapter  xx., 
on  the  Nations  of  Asia  Minor,  which  contains  a 
discission  of  the  Hellenic  affinities  of  the  Phry- 
gians and  Trojans  in  particular." 

'  In  the  geography  of  the  several  dominions 
of  the  Troad  I  hare  adopted  the  order  followed 
by  E.  Buchholz  in  his  excellent  work,  Homerische 
Kosmographie  und  Geographies  and  I  have  to  a 
large  extent  profited  by  his  details ;  but  as  rc- 
gaitls  Ilium,  I  have  not  used  his  work  at  all. 

•  //.  ii.  824-827  : 

ot  Z\  ZiKua¥  dyuov  ^al  irSia  ytiarov  ''iSi/r, 
iupt^toly  irlyovrts  Hlktp  iiiKoM  AUHproto^ 
Tp&ts '  rSov  aZr*  ^px*  Avxioyos  iykabs  vl6s, 
Udy^apos,  f  koX  r6^oy  *Air<jAA»K  mtrhs  iSwicci'. 

•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  587 :  *H  'fily  9h  Z4\fta  iv 
TV  napwptlff  Tp  ^ardrri  rrjs  "litis  Icmi',  Air^ 


Xouaa  Ku(iKov  /ilv  ffraBiovs  ivtrtiKOvra  ifol  iica- 
rrfv,  Tiji  y  iyyinirv  0dKdrrris  koB*  %iv  Mi^aw 
Aitnjwos  iaoy  6yio^Koyrcu 

»•  Ii.  ii.  828-830  : 
ot  8'  *Alip^(rrudy  r*  tlx^v  icol  irjfioy  'Airoio-ow, 
Koi  niT^ciay  ^x®*'  f*^  Trip€iris  6pos  ahrv' 
r&y  lipx*  "A9pfi(rr6s  tc  koI  "Afx^ios  XiyoB^put* 

*  xii.  p.  565 :  rp  8i  ZcXcif  (nroiriirrwKt  ifpbi 
8aA<£TTp  iiriraUt  rod  Awr^irow  t^  t^ j  *A8pi7<rT€(of 
inZioy. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  588:  h  ii\y  oly  t6\is  (^ 
'Aip4l<rr€ta)  fitra^if  Uptdwov  koI  Uaplov. 

»  JL  ii.  828. 

*  //.  V.  612: 

Koi  $d\€y  "Afjupioy^  2f\dyov  vUy,  h  f>*  iyl  Tlaitrf 


ycut. 


*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  589 :  iy  8i  ry  fura^h  Aofi- 
jlfixou  fcol  Uapiov  Uaiahs  Ijy  ir6\ts  Koi  woTafi6s' 
Kartawaarai  8*  ^  t6\is,  ol  8i  Tlaiariyol  fitr^ 
KTiffoy  CIS  Ad/it^oyj  MtXriviwy  ivrts  AwotKoi 
Kai  ainol  KaBdwtp  Koi  ol  Aofirlfaicrivoi. 

«  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  635 :  *Aya^ifi4yris  yovy  6 
AaixipaKtiphi  o0T«  ^aii',  6t« — MiKiifftoi  avytptcri' 
trcof—^A^vloVs  "Apiafiayy  Tlcu(r6y. 

^  IL  a.  829. 
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where  the  Linusian  cochleae  were  fished  up,  which  were  considered  the 
best  of  all  sorts  of  cochleae.®  But  others  maintained  that  Pityeia  was 
only  the  ancient  name  of  Lampsacus.^ 

3.  The  Dominion  of  Asitis. — This  dominion  extended  along  the  coast 
of  the  Troad,  from  Percote  to  Abydos.  Asius,  son  of  Hyrtacus/®  was  the 
ruler  of  this  district;  under  his  command  was  the  contingent  of  the 
Thracian  city  of  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont.^ 

Of  Cities  Homer  mentions  three  in  this  dominion : — 

a.  Pereoie  {^  Uep/ccoTr}),^  of  which  its  present  name,  Borgas  or  Bergas, 
may  be  a  corruption.     Its  ancient  name  was  also  Percope.^ 

b.  Abydos  {fj  "AySuSo?),*  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Hellespont, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,^  was  there  only  7  stadia  broad;  but  in 
reality  the  breadth  of  the  strait  is  here  10  stadia.  Abydos  was  situated 
opposite  to  Sestos,  though  slightly  to  the  south-east.  A  little  to  the 
north  of  the  city  Xerxes  passed  the  Hellespont  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  in 
480  B.C.  Of  Abydos  no  ruins  are  extant ;  only  fragments  of  pottery 
or  marble  mark  its  site.  It  is  at  a  distance  of  3  miles  from  the  present 
town  of  Dardanelles.  On  the  site  of  Abydos  are  two  nearly  conical 
natural  hills,  both  of  which  may  have  once  been  fortified,  but  the  opinion 
of  some  travellers,*  that  they  are  composed  of  debrisy  is  altogether  erro- 
neous ;   they  consist  of  purely  natural  soil. 

c.  Arisbe  {rj  'Apiafir}),  not  far  from  the  Selleis,^  was  the  residence  of 
Asius,  and  has  in  the  poems  the  epithets  "divine"  {iiay  and  "well- 
built"  (ivfCTifjuePTj),^ 

4.  The  Dominiwi  of  Aeneas  (Dardania). — Strabo  defines  Dardania  as 
follows : — "  On  the  further  side  of  Abydos  come  the  districts  around  Ilium, 
the  sea-shore  as  far  as  Lectum,  the  land  of  the  Trojan  Plain,  and  the 
district  at  the  side  of  Mount  Ida  subject  to  Aeneas."^**  Again:  "The 
mountain-border  (of  the  Trojan  Plain)  is  narrow ;  on  one  side  it  extends 
in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  district  around  Scepsis,  on  the  other  side  to 
the  north  as  far  as  the  Lyciaps  of  the  district  of  Zeleia :  this  plain  the 
poet  puts  under  the  dominion  of  'Aeneas  and  the  Antenorids,  and  calls 
it  Dardania."*      This  dominion  was  therefore  long  and  narrow;   it  ex- 


*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  588 :  IliT^a  5*  iarly  4y  Uirv 
ovrri  rijs  Ilapiai^s  inrtpKUfitvov  Kx^^^"^  irtrvwBfs 
tpos  firra^h  Si  Kthm.  Hapiov  Ktd  Hpidicov  kqX  Aivov 
X»piotf  M  BaXdrrp,  Bwou  oi  Aivovaioi  icoxAtcu 
ipurrot  rvy  irirrwv  oKIvkovtoi, 

*  Steph.  Byz.  and  Etym.  Mag.  s.  v.  hAfxi^aKos ; 
Schol.  ApolL  Shod.  i.  933  ;  Orph.  Arg.  488 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  Y.  32 :  *•  Lampsacmn  antea  Pityusa 
dictum/'  This  is  also  implied  Id  the  story  told 
in  Herodotus,  vi.  37,  the  point  of  which  is 
missed  by  the  historian,  who  does  not  seem  to 
have  heard  that  Pityeia  or  Pityusa  was  reputed 
to  hare  been  the  ancient  name  of  Lampsacus. 

»•  11  ii.  837,  838 : 
rw  aW  'Tpreuciiris  ^px*  "Atrtos,  6pxafios  Mp&y, 
*K(rioi  'TpreuclHris. 

»  n.  ii.  836. 

«  7?.  U.  835 ;  xi.  229 ;  xr.  548. 

*  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  UtpKtorfi :  UtpKcarri  Kal 
vcUcu  UtpK^i^  it6\is  TpwiZos, 


•  IL  ii.  836. 

•  Tii.  34:  tffji  tk  hnk  crdZia  4^  *A$v9ou 
Is  tV  CLwearrioy, 

•  Richter,  Wallfahrten  im  Morgerdande^  p.  43a 
»  11.  ii.  838,  839 : 

*Apiff^riB€v  .  .  . 
voranov  iith  ScAA^crros. 
Comp.  xii.  96,  97. 

•  n,  ii.  836 ;  xxi.  43  :  8»oy  *Api<r^v. 

•  11.  vi.  13  :  i\iKTifx4yrf  iy  'Apiafip, 

i«  xiii.  p.  592 :  "£{»  8i  *A/3t;8ov  t^  Ttpl  rh 
lAcov  (arif  rd  re  wapiiKia  €»s  Acirrov  Kal  tc^ 
^i'  r^  Tpmxf  irtJiitp  koX  r^  trapi&ptia  r^i  ''1897s 
rk  &irh  r^  AiVci^ 

'  xiii.  p.  596 :  roirov  8*  ^  fxip  ieapi&p^i6s 
4<m  trrfirfi^  Tp  fiiy  M  r^y  fitffiififipiaif  rrrafiitmi 
fifxpi  rwv  Kcrri  'iKrj^iv  rAwmy,  rp  8*  M  rij 
dpiCTOvs  fifxpi  rmv  icori  ZcAciay  Avic(»r.  Ta^njr 
8*  6  votrir^s  (nr*  AlvtUf,  rdrrtt  koX  rots  *Arrn- 
vopliaiSf  KoAci  84  Aapiaiflay. 
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tended  between  Priam's  dominion  and  that  of  the  Meropids,  being  bor- 
dered on  one  side  by  the  Hellespont,  on  the  other  by  the  Leleges  and 
Cilicians.  Its  inhabitants,  called  Dardanians  (AapBavLot^  or  AapSavoi),^ 
were  a  race  kindred  with  the  Trojans,  and  are  sometimes  confounded 
with  them :  thus,  for  instance,  Euphorbus,  son  of  Panthoiis,  a  Trojan,  is 
called  a  Dardanian.^ 

Of  Cities  we  can  only  mention  Dardania,  built  by  Dardanus  at  the 
foot  of  Ida  before  sacred  Ilium  was  founded  in  the  plain.*  In  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  had  titterly  disappeared."  It  has  of  course  nothing  in 
common  with  the  later  Dardanus,  which — as  excavations  lately  made 
there  at  my  request  by  the  military  governor  of  the  Dardanelles  have 
shown — has  left  a  layer  of  debris  hardly  2^  ft.  deep,  in  which  nothing 
but  fragments  of  Greek  potsherds  are  found.  It  therefore  appears  certain 
that  it  was  built  by  the  Aeolian  Greeks.  It  lies  on  the  shore  of  the 
Hellespont,  as  Strabo^  rightly  remarks,  at  a  distance  of  70  stadia  from 
Abydos,  and,  according  to  Pliny,®  70  stadia  from  Rhoeteum. 

5.  The  Dominion  of  Altes.^ — We  find  also  in  Homer  that  a  troop  of 
Leleges  had  settled  in  the  Troad,  on  the  river  Satniois  near  Cape  Lectum  : 
thus  they  seem  to  have  dwelt  between  the  dominion  of  the  Cilicians  and 
that  of  the  Dardanians.'^  Their  king  was  Altes,  father  of  Laothoe,  who 
bore  Lycaon,  and  father-in-law  to  Priam.^ 

Of  Cities  I  can  only  mention  Pedasus  (rj  H^JSao-o?)  on  the  Satniois, 
with  the  epithets  "  lofty "  {ahrrftaaa)^  "  high-towered "  or  "  high- 
walled  "  {alireivrj).^  It  was  destroyed  by  Achilles,*  and  is  supposed,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  to  be  mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
under  the  name  of  Pidasa. 

6.  The  Dominion  of  the   Cilicians. — 

a.  The  Dominion  of  Eetion  (the  Theban  Cilicia)  *  extends  between  the 
district  of  Lyrnessus  occupied  by  the  Cilicians  and  the  Leleges.  The 
description  given  by  Homer  of  Thebe "  has  led  to  the  general  belief 


»  7/.  ii.  819: 
Aapicwluy  adr^  ipx^^  ^^^  *°^^'  'Ayx^^tto 
Alp€las    .... 

»  //.  iii.  456,  vii.  348 : 
K€k\vt4  fitvr  Tp&fSf  Kot  AdpBcofoi  ^8*  ixlKOVpou 

•  IL  xvi.  807 : 

....   Ai^aa^os  iLt^p, 
UayBoiSris  Edftopfios,  .... 

»  //.  XX.  215-218: 
Adp^avoy    aZ    wpuarov    r4Ktro    y€<p€\rjy€p4ra 

Zct/r, 
Kjlaat  9h  AapdaviriPf  ivtl  oCiru  "iKtos  lp4i 
iv  vtZitp  Tcir<(Ai(rTo,  ir6\ii  fifp6iray  ivOpdfWwy, 
dAA'  1^0*  ^wptias  ^K€oy  ToXviridaKOS  "l^ris. 

^  xiii.  p.  592  :  ydy  fily  yh.p  ohV  txvos  ir<(A«ws 
(rc^^cTOi  cdn60i, 

'  xiii.  p.  595 :  ^  ir6Kit  4  AdpSoyos,  ZUx**^^^ 
T7)s  *Afiv9ov  0*  crafiiovs. 

•  //.  N.  V.  33 :  **  a  Rhoeteo  Dardanium  oppi- 
dum  pairnm  abest  stadia  Ixx." 

•  Deviating  here  from  the  order  followed  by 
E.  Buchholz,  Homer.  Kosm,  und  Geogr.,  I  shall 
first  speak  of  the  dominions  of  the  Leleges  and 
the  Cilicians,  and  afterwards  of  the  dominion  of 


Troy  proper,  as  this  latter  will  occupy  a  large 
space. 

*•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  605:  ^  T^p  krh  rov 
A€KTov  ^dxts  iiyar€lvovaa  vphs  r^y  "ISijk  vir4p' 
jcciTot  T&y  irpdaTtio%  rov  k6\wov  fi^p&yf  iy  ots 
wpwroy  robs  A4\9ycLS  iZpvii4yovs  6  iroii}TJ)s 
utiroiiiKiy, 

»  IL  xxi.  84-86 : 

.     .     .     .     fuyvyddSioy  94  fit  fi'ftrrip 
ytiyaro  Aeu>d6ri,  Ouydrrip  "AAtoo  y4poyros^ 
"AKrtw  %s  At\4yt<r<ri  ^iKovTo\4fMiffa>  iofdafftu 

«  //.  xxi.  87  : 
("AAtijs)  UiiHaaoy  aiiHifaffay  ^x*"'  ^^^  laryiS' 
tyru 
»  n,  vi.  34,  35 : 

yaut  h\  ^ryi6tyros  ivppflrao  xap*  6x^^ 
UriBaaoy  alwdrfjy, 

*  n.  XX.  92  : 

ircp<r€  8i  (*Ax*AA€i>j)  Avpyii<rahy  Kot  UiiZaffoy, 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  586 :  ^  r&y  KiXltuoy  8itt^,  if 
fi^y  &ri$aXK^  ^  Bi  Avpyriffals. 

«  //.  vi.  396,  397  : 
*li€riwy,  ts  hauy  ^h  UXdKip  {t\ii4ff(rp 
Siifip  ^owXoKlpy  Kt\iK€crff^  &y9p€ffffiy  ipdffffoty* 
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that  there  was  a  mountain  called  Plakos,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  city 
was  sitnated.  But  Strabo  knows  no  such  mountain ;  he  says :  "  But  in 
the  interior,  50  stadia  further  on,  is  the  now  deserted  Theb6,  which  the 
poet  puts  below  the  *  wooded  Plakos,'  but  there  is  here  neither  a  Plakos 
nor  a  Plax,  nor  is  there  a  forest  above  it  though  it  adjoins  Ida."  ^ 

Cities,  (a)  Thebe  (17  &ijfirj)  was  situated  60  stadia  to  the  north-west 
of  Adramyttium,**  between  the  latter  and  Carine.*  It  was  the  capital 
of  Eetion;  hence  its  epithet  '^sacred  city  of  EelionJ*^^  It  is  called 
"  flourishing "  {euvacerdaxra)  and  "  high-gated "  (vylri7rv\o<;),  and  was 
destroyed  by  Achilles.^^  It  was  a  fortified  place,  for  Homer  speaks  of 
its  walls.^ 

Mr.  Gladstone  ^  has  sought  to  show  that  under  Thothmes  III.,  whose 
reign  is  computed  to  have  extended  over  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  b.c.  (or  1600-1550),  when  the  power  of  the  great  Egyptian 
Empire  reached  its  climax,  it  embraced  most  of  the  populations  of  Greece, 
where  Thothmes  put  his  own  sons  as  governors  in  the  places  he  had 
conquered.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Thebe  of  Eetion  is 
connected  in  the  Iliad  with  special  excellence  of  horses;  that  it  is  the 
sacred  city  of  Eetion ;  and  that  lastly  it  has  lofty  gates  {injriwvXos:).^  It 
is  surely  remarkable,  he  adds,  that  we  find  all  these  three  characteristics 
reproduced  in  the  Cadmean  Thebes  of  Boeotia.  It  is  sacred  (lepa  7r/>o9 
reix^a  ©17/8^).*  It  is  most  closely  associated  with  the  horse ;  for  to  the 
Gadmeans  alone,  besides  the  Trojans,  does  Homer  give  the  designation 
KivTop€<;  hnrcav}  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  gates,  being  the  seven- 
gated  Thebes.*  Both  cities,  too,  were  rich.  The  Thebe  of  Eetion  is 
evvcueraovaoy  or  "  a  flourishing  city ; "  while  the  Cadmean  Thebes  is 
iv/crlfievov  irroXleOpoPy  "  a  well-built  fortress," '  and  evpvyopo^y  "  an  exten- 
sive (?)  city."®  These  three  pointed  characteristics, as  well  as  the  fourth, 
all  belonged  to  the  mighty  city  of  Thebes  in  Egypt.  This  had  a  hundred 
gates ;  this  horsed  20,000  chariots ;  and  was  eminently  a  sacred  city,  for 
she  was  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Amun.* 

Becent  researches,  however,  seem  to  show  that  the  identifications  with 
Greek  tribes  proposed  for  geographical  names  occurring  in  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions  are  untenable.     The  chief  support  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  views 


^  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  614:   iv  Z^  r^  fifffoyalt^  kvh 

^auf  6  mttirfiSf  "  6wh  IIAeU^tf  iXriiatrp  **  oUrt  Zi 
TlkdKos  ^  IIA^  ixu  rt  ktyrratf  oUff  0Ai}  inripKU' 
Toi  Kairoi  irpbi  tJ  "iJjy. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  612 :  ZUx^^^^  '^  *ABptififrrrlou 

6y9o^KOPTa  icol  iieriit  iirl  Odrtpa, 

•  Herod,  vii.  42 :  dwh  8i  rairns  (Kaplvris)  8ii- 
e^iSnf  w^iov  liFOp^^tTOy  *AZpafi{nr€i6v  tc  ir6\iy 
Koi  "AwToy^pov  r^v  UeXeurylZa  vapafi€i$6fi€vos. 

>•  Jl.  L  366 : 

4s  &iifiiiv  /cpV  vt^Aiv  *H€ri»yos. 
»  7^.  vi.  415, 416 : 
iK  8^  ir6\iv  ir4pfffv  (*Ax(AXc&s)  KiAfxwv  cvvoic- 

riuffoy 
^i&tju  inlfiwvXop, 


>  Jl.  ii.  691 :  Tiix^a  e^jSi};. 

•  Homeric  Synchrotmmf  p.  137. 

»  Ibid,  p.  158.  *  lU  iT.  378. 

»  11  iv.  391. 

«  //.  iv.  406 ;  Od,  xi.  263. 

^  //.  ii.  605;  vi.  415.  •  Od,  xi.  265. 

•  Homer,  Synchr.,  pp.  158,  159.  Regarding 
the  form  of  the  name,  we  may  add,  that  whilst 
the  city  of  Eetion  is  always  called  Thebd  in  the 
singular,  this  was  also  the  proper  form  for  the 
Egyptian  city,  whose  original  name  (namely, 
the  name  of  its  sacred  quarter,  to  the  east  of  the 
Nile)  was  T-APE.  The  Greeks  assimilated  the 
name  to  that  of  Thebes  (B^iSai)  in  Boeotia ;  but 
this  city,  as  we  see  in  Homer,  is  also  called  Thcbd 

(e^iSi?). 
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consequently  falls  to  the  ground.  Since  the  Cadmeans  of  Boeotian  Thebes 
were  a  Phoenician  colony,  it  is  probable  that  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
the  city  must  be  sought  in  the  Semitic  languages.  On  the  other  hand, 
Egyptian  Thebes  derived  its  name  from  the  Egyptian  ta-apiu,  the  plural 
of  ta-ap,  "  the  little  house,"  a  title  originally  given  to  one  only  of  the 
quarters  of  the  city.  According  to  Varro  (de  Re  Rust,  iii.  1,  16),  "  the 
Aeolian  Boeotians  "  and  the  Sabines  called  hills  tAae  or  thebae. 

(0)  Chryse  (17  Xpvarf),  already  desolate  in  Strabo's  time,  was  situated 
close  to  Thebe,  and  belonged  to  the  possessions  of  Eetion,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Chryseis  was  captured  by  Achilles  when  he  destroyed 
Thebi.^®  It  had  a  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  of  which  the  father  of 
Chryseis  was  the  priest.^  It  was  situated  .on  the  sea,  and  had  a  port  in 
which  Ulysses  landed  when  he  brought  Chryseis  back  to  her  father  with 
a  hecatomb  for  the  god.  As  Strabo  remarks,  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  later  Chrysa,  near  Hamaxitus,  which  had  also  a  temple  of  the 
Sminthian  Apollo,  but  no  port.^  The  temple  of  this  god,  which  Pliny  * 
mentions  here,  can  consequently  refer  only  to  the  later  place. 

(7)  Cille  (KtWi;),  situated  also  in  the  Theban  plain  on  the  small  river 
Cillaeus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cillaeus  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antandros,  was  founded  by  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus,  and  had  a  celebrated 
temple  of  the  Cillaean  Apollo,  which  still  existed  in  Strabo's  time.* 

b.  Tlie  Dominion  of  Mynes  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  the  city 
of  LyrnesBus  {Xvpvrjaao^),  called  also  the  city  of  Mynes  by  Homer,* 
destroyed  by  Achilles,  who  here  captured  Briseis.^  Hither  Aeneas  fled, 
pursued  by  Achilles.^  It  wa"B  situated  in  the  Plain  of  Thebe,  88  stadia 
from  Adramyttium,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as  fortified  by  nature, 
but  deserted.®  Fellowes*  believed  he  had  found  its  ruins  four  miles 
from  Earavaren. 

c.  The  Dominion  of  Eurypylus  is  diflScult  to  define.  He  was  leader  of 
a  troop  of  Eeteioi  {oi  Kiyretot),  whose  identity  with  the  Hittites  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Eheta  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  and  the  Ehattai 
of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  has  been  most  ingeniously  maintained  by 


»•  //.  i.  366,  367  : 
tfx6iifB*  4s  S'fi$r)Vj  Up^y  ir6\iy  *Hrrtotvo$ 
rijy  8^  hnrpdBofitw  re  Koi  ijyofAfv  iy$dS*  wdyra. 

»  //.  i.  37-39  : 
k\vO(  fitVf  iLpryvpdro^f  ts  Xpvffriy  kfuptfiffiriKos 

*  Strabo,  siii.  p.  612:  'H  8i  Xpvaa  M 
$a\dTrii  woKixyioy  Ijy  (x°^  \iixivoL,  wKrialov  W 
^tpKfiToi  t)  &ii$ri  •  ivravBa  8*  ^v  koX  rh  Uphv 
rod  Xuiydfus  'Air<J\A«vos  /col  ri  XpvtniU'  i)p4ifjiwrcu 
a  ¥vv  rh  x^p^oy  rf\4us  '  us  W  r^y  yvv  Xpvvav 
r^y  Kark  'Afxa^trhy  fitBlUpvrat  rh  Uphv,  r&y 
Ki\iKuy  rSiV  fi^y  tls  r^y  Uafi<pv\iay  iKntrSyrcoy 
rwy  a  tls  'Afia^trSy*  ol  B*  avtip6irtpot  rS»y  iroAoiarr 
iifropMy  4yrav$a  rhy  Xp{f<n\v  Koi  r^y  XpuatiHa 
ytyoyfyat  ipa^rl  Ka\  rhy  "Ofiripoy  ro{nov  rov 
r6rov  fAtfiyrjtTOai '  dXA*  oCrt  Xifi^y  iariy  iyravBa, 
iKtivos  94  tpriaiy  "  ol  8*  5t€  8iy  \iii4vos  iroXv^ty' 
e4os  4rrhs  wcoin-o."  »  ff.  N.  v.  32.  3. 

*  Homer,  11.  i.  38.     Herodot.  i.  149.     Strabo, 


xiii.  p.  612:  irKrialoy  oZy  rris  B^firfs  fri  yvy 
KlWa  rts  r6wos  \4ytrai,  iv  f  KtWcdov  *Air6\' 
\wyos  i(my  Up6v  •  wapappu  8*  avr^  4^  "18171 
tf>€p6fiiyos  6  KiAAcuos  irorrati6s.  Grid,  Met.  xiii. 
174.  Plin.  H.  iV.,  v.  32,  says  that  it  no  longer 
existed  in  his  time. 

*  11.  xix.  296  : 

if4p(rtv  8i  ir6\iv  Btioio  MwinjTOf. 
•7/.  ii.  690,  691: 
r^v  (Bpi(n}t8a)   4k  Avpyrjaffov  4^€l\ero  xoWii 

fiorffiffaSf 
Avpyrioahy  diairopB^iaas. 

'  //.  XX.  191,  192: 
M(y  8*  4s  Avpyriaahy  {nrtKpvyts  •  avrkp  4yit  r^y 
fr4p0'a  fxtBopfiriBtls. 

•  xiii.  p.  612:  4yravBa  ykp  «col  fi  B^$7i  Kol  ri 
AvpytiairSsf  4pufiyhy  x^P^oy  •  (prifioi  8*  iifi^^rtpou  * 
Bt4xov(ri  8f  *ABpafivrrlov  ffra^ious  ri  {Bii^)  fily 
i^'flKoyra  ^  (Avpyriaahs)  8i  6y9o4iKoyra  iral  oictcI» 
4it\  Bdrtpa.  See  also  Diod.  v.  49 ;  Plin.  ff.  N. 
r,  26  and  32.      •  Excursus,  in  Asia  Minotj  p.  39. 
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Mr.  Gladstone.^®  His  arguments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Keteioi 
"come  from  outside  the  circle  of  the  earlier  Trojan  alliances,  and 
therefore  from  Lycia,  and  the  countries  of  the  Mysoi  and  Kilikes."* 
Strabo  says :  *  "  Just  as  the  land  of  the  Cilicians  is  twofold,  the  Theban 
and  the  Lyrnessian,  to  which  may  also  be  reckoned  the  domain  of 
Eurypylus,  coming  next  to  the  territory  of  Lyrnessus."  And  again  :  ^ 
"According  to  Homer,  Eurypylus  reigned  in  the  country  on  the 
Caicus,  so  that  perhaps  a  part  of  the  Cilicians  also  was  subject  to  him." 
And  further :  *  "  But  it  can  only  be  ^  question  of  probabilities  if  any 
one  endeavours  to  determine  from  the  poet  the  exact  frontier  to  which 
the  Cilicians  and  Pelasgians  extended,  as  well  as  the  Keteioi  between 
them  who  were  under  Eurypylus.  As  to  the  Cilicians  and  the  subjects 
of  Eurypylus,  we  have  already  stated  the  probability ;  and  how  they 
were  bounded,  especially  by  the  districts  on  the  Caicus." 

It  is  on  account  of  Strabo's  first  statement,  which  makes  the 
Eeteioi  under  Eurypylus  border  upon  Lyrnessus,  that  their  territory 
has  been  noticed  here. 

7.  The  Dominion  of  the  Ho)neric  Arimi  (pi  ''Apifioi). — The  Arimi 
seem  to  be  a  mythic  people,  who  have  been  searched  for  in  various 
regions.  They  are  only  once  mentioned  by  Homer :  "  The  earth 
groaned  under  their  feet,  as  when  the  god  of  thunder,  Zeus,  in  wrath 
strikes  the  land  of  the  Arimi  around  Typhoeus,  where  the  bed  of 
Typhoeus  is  said  to  be."  *  According  to  Strabo,  this  land  of  the  Arimi 
was  identical  with  the  Catakekaumene  (or  "burnt  land")  possessed  by 
the  Mysians  and  Lydians.^  In  another  passage  he  states  that  by  some 
the  burnt  land  is  believed  to  be  in  Lydia  in  the  environs  of  Sardis; 
by  others  in  Cilicia  or  in  Syria,  by  some  on  the  Pithecussae  (monkey- 
islands),  who  said,  at  the  same  time,  that  monkeys  were  called  Arimi  by 
the  Tyrrhenians.^  I  may  here  mention  that  the  present  Island  of  Ischia, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  was  once  called  Pithecusa,  Aenaria  or  Inarime. 
Strabo  also  cites  the  opinion  of  Posidonius,  according  to  which  "  the  Arimi 
are  not  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district  of  Syria,  of  Cilicia,  or  of  any 
other  country,  but  the  inhabitants  of  all  Syria,  who  are  called  Aramaei. 
But  perhaps  they  were  called  Arimaei  or  Arimi  by  the  Greeks."  * 


'•  Homeric  Synchronism^  pp.  121,  127,  171, 
174,  177,  180,  184. 

»  lUd.  p.  183. 

'  xiii.  p.  586:  icaBdirfp  ical  ri  rwy  KiXdcwy 
8«TT^,  71  fiky  SrifiauKii  ri  hh  Avpyrjffalf  ip  mn^  8' 
tuf  Xfx^c^f?  V  ^^  EvpvTvKii^  ip*^yis  olaa  rp 
Avpini(r<ri9i. 

*  xiii.  p.  616 :  Zrt  jiw  rois  xtpl  rhv  KdiKOP 
rirots  <pedyerat  /3c/3a<nA,cvvci;s  Kaff  "Ofiripop  6 
EvpimfhoSf  &CT*  X<rm  koX  r&¥  KiA/kmi'  ti  fi€pos 
^y  {rr  abrov. 

*  xiii.  p.  620 :  tlKoroXoytiy  f  tan  k&k  elf  rts 
rhw  iucpifirj  (firf7  Kark  rhv  votrjr^y  tpov  fi^xpi 
rlvos  ol  KlXtKts  ZUrtivoy  koX  ol  UtXauryol  Kcti 
(rt  ol  fi€ra^h  roOrwy  K^ciot  \9y6n9y01  ol  inrh 
r^  EhpvTvKfp,  x€p\  fity  oSy  rwy  KiXiK^y  koX 
riy  6ir'  Evpinrv\(fi  rit  iy6yTa  cfpiyrcu,  koX  Sm^ti 
[M"]  rk  irtpl  rhy  KdXKoy  ftd?a(rra  vtparovyr  ol 


*  7/.  ii.  781-783 : 

ycua  8*  thrcerrei^X'C^  ^'^  ^^  rtpwuctpavyif 
X^Mfi^ytp,  5tc  r*  kfixpl  TvtpwtX  yatoof  Ifidatrp 
tiy  *AptfiotSf  S6i  <l>cur\  Twpwf os  (nfA§yai  tVyds, 

*  xii.  p.  579 :  koX  B^  koX  rk  irtpl  rhy  Tv<f>wya 
ir<£^  iyravBa  fivOtvovtri  iccU  rovs  'Apijxovs  Koi 
r^y  KaraK€Kaufi€yriy  ra^rriy  fJyat  ipaviy. 

'  xiii.  p.  626 :  &AXot  8*  iy  Kt\iKl<^  rtyh  8*  fy 
^uplif.  irKdrrouai  rhy  fivBoy  rovroy,  ol  8*  iy 
UtOriKovaaraiSy  of  koI  robs  inOiiKovs  <f>eur\  xcipk 
ro7s  Tvji^yoTs  iplfiovs  KoXuaOtu, 

*  xvi.  p.  784 :  Aeyci  8i  Koi  rohs  *Apifiovs  6 
xotTirfiSi  005  priffi  Tlotrtiidyios  94xf<fBcu  8«<v  fi'fi 
r6woy  riya  rrjs  2upias  fi  rrjs  KiKiKlas  ^J  &AXi7f 
rtyos  yrisy  iX\k  r^y  ^vptay  avr^y  'Apa/xaSoi  ykp 
ol  iy  a&Tp  *  rdx^  '*  ^^  "EXAi^ycf  *Aptfialovs 
ixdXovy  ^  *ApifWvs» 
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8.  The  Dominion  of  the  Pdasgians  (oi  TleKcuryol). — I  finally  men- 
tion here  the  dominion  of  the  Asiatic  Pelasgians,  who  were  under  the 
command  of  Hippothous  and  Pylaens,  sons  of  Lethns,^  and  occupied 
the  district  of  the  Aeolian  coast  from  the  river  Caicus  up  to  the 
Ionian  frontier.  Their  chief  city  was  Larissa  (^  Adptaaa^  Aaptaa), 
which  Strabo  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyme,  for  he  says:*^ 
"But  the  Pelasgians  we  have  reason  to  place  next  to  them  (the 
Cilicians)  and  the  subjects  of  Eurypylus,  as  well  from  the  indications 
of  Homer  as  from  other  information.  For  the  poet  says :  *  Hippothous 
led  the  tribes  of  the  spear-practised  Pelasgians,  who  dwelt  on  the 
fertile  soil  of  Larissa — these  were  led  by  Hippothous  and  Pylaeus, 
the  offspring  of  Ares,  both  sons  of  the  Pelasgian  Lethns,  the  son  of 
Teutamus.'  Hereby  he  indicates  a  considerable  multitude  of  Pelasgians, 
because  he  speaks,  not  of  *  a  tribe,'  but  *  of  tribes,'  and  puts  their  seat 
in  Larissa.  Now  there  are  many  Larissas,  but  we  must  assume  one 
in  the  neighbourhood;  and  we  should  be  most  right  in  supposing  the 
one  near  Cyme.  For  there  are  three,  but  the  one  near  Hamaxitus 
lies  directly  in  sight  of  Hium,  and  very  near  it,  about  200  stadia  dis- 
tant, so  that  it  could  not  have  been  rightly  said  that  Hippothous  fell 
in  the  fight  over  Patroclus  'far  from  Larissa;'  but  this  would  rather, 
have  been  rightly  said  of  the  Larissa  near  Cyme,  because  there  are  about 
1000  stadia  between  that  Larissa  and  Ilium." 

9.  Tlie  Dominion  of  Priam,  Iliumy  and  the  Country  "belonging  to  ii. — 
For  the  extent  of  this  dominion  we  have  Strabo's  statement:  "Below 
it  (Aeneas's  dominion  of  Dardania),  and  nearly  parallel  with  it,  is  Ce- 
brenia,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  table-land.  But  there  was  once 
a  city  Cebrene.  Demetrius  supposes  that  here  was  the  limit  of  the 
country  about  Ilium  subject  to  Hector,  which  thus  extended  from  the 
naustathmus  to  Cebrenia."  ^ 

Of  Cities  belonging  to  this  dominion,  we  know  from  the  poems 
only  Ilios  (17  "Wios)  and  Thymbr6  (17  ^vfi^fyq).  The  latter  is  only  once 
mentioned  by  the  poet :  "  But  towards  Thymbr6  encamped  the  Lycians 
and  the  haughty  Mysians,  and  the  Phrygians,  tamers  of  horses,  and 
the  Maeonians  with  their  horsehair  crests."*  Strabo  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  Homer  spoke  here,  not  of  the  city  of  Thymbra,  but  of  the 
plain  of  Thymbra,  for  he  says :    "  But  near  to  it  (Ilium)  is  the  plain 


•  //.  ii.  840-843. 

»•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  620:  rohs  Z\  UeKwryovs 
€ii\oyotf  robots  iipe^fjs  ri04vat  Kk  t€  t«k  &<f>* 
'Ofi^pov  \tyofi4vo»v  Koi  ix  rrjs  AWris  iaroplas*  6 
fx^y  ykp  o0T«  ^priaiy  "*Iinr<^ooj  B*  frye  ^v\a 
TlfKoffyuv  iyxfO'tfJL^pwy,  rStv  oi  Adptaea^  ipifitif 
Xcuca  yaitrdaiTKoy'  r&v  ^px*  'liFir60o6f  re  TlvKaids 
T*  o(os  "Apriosj  vU  8w»  A^Ooio  UtXeuryov  Tfvra- 
fii^o"  i^*  S)v  ttKWs  re  iiupdvu  ii^i6\oyov 
rh  rStv  IIcAcurywv  {oh  ykp  ^vKov^  hXhk  ^t/Aa 
If^i?)  itol  tV  o%icr\(riv  iv  Aapiirp  ^ppdCti  •  iroXAcU 
fih  ohf  od  AcLplffoi,  9ti  9i  r&y  ^77^1  riva 
94^aff6mi  iiAXicra  5*  hv  t^v  irfpi  Klpifiv  liro\d$oi 
rir  6p$&5  *  rpi&y  ybtp  ohff&v  ^  /acV  ko^  'A/ia|- 
vrhv  iv  6^u  T(Ac«5  icr\  r^  *IA/y,  Ktd  iyyhs 


0'<f>6Zpa  iy  Bteucoalots  irov  craHlotSy  Sxrr*  ovk  &r 
\4yoiro  in$ay&5  6  *lirir6$oos  irccrerv  iy  ry  iirip 
neerp6K\ov  kywyi  "t^X*  Airb  Aapiaiis"  rainrit 
7€,  &AA^  yuaXKov  t5) j  ircpl  KtJfUjv  x^^^i  ydp  irov 
ffrdBioi  firra^v. 

»  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  596 :  (nrh  W  ravrp  KciSpijv/o, 
ireSi^s  Ti  xKeloTfi,  irapdWri\6s  was  rfj  AapBcori^ ' 
^y  8i  Kill  x6his  irori  Kc/Sp^n?.  vroyofi  5*  6 
Afifi-ftrpios  M*XP*  Bf^po  Biareiytty  r^y  ircpl  rh 
"'lAiOK  X^pf*'^  ''"'?*'  ^'^  '''V  *'E#fTopi,  iurfiKOVCay  iiirh 
rod  yavardBfiou  fi^xpi  KffipTjyias. 

2  Jl.  X.  430,  431 : 
irpbs  ^vfifipris  5*  IXoxov  AiKioi  Mwroi  r*  i.yipw 

XOi 
icbSl  ^piiyts  lirw6ZaiJLOi  koL  Mjoyts  linroKopvaral. 
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of  Thymbra  and  the  river  Thymbrius,  which  flows  through  it  and  falls 
into  the  Scamander  close  to  the  temple  of  the  Thymbrian  Apollo,  at 
a  distance  of  50  stadia  from  Novum  Ilium."  ^  Stephanus  Byzantinus* 
and  Pliny  *  understood  the  poet  rightly,  for  they  mention  Thymbra  as 
a  town« 

The  other  city  of  Priam's  dominion,  whose  fame  and  fate  gave  birth 
to  Homer's  immortal  poems,  demands  a  separate  notice. 


§  III.    The  City  op  Ilios,  Ilium,  or  Troy. 

Ilium,  or  Troy,  the  residence  of  Priam,  the  city  besieged  by  the 
Greek  army  under  Agamemnon,  is  called  *'I\to9  and  Tpolrj  by  the  poet, 
who  frequently  uses  the  latter  name  both  for  the  city  and  the  land 
belonging  to  it,  calling  it  ipifi&Xa^  ("  fat  and  fertile  ").  *'lXio?,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  only  used  for  the  city  ;  but  the  oldest  form  was  evidently 
ftXto*?,  with  the  Vau  or  Digamma.^  The  neuter,  "iXtoi/,  occurs  only  once 
in  Homer,^  in  consequence  of  which  Aristarchus  considers  the  passage 
as  a  later  interpolation.^  But  the  tragic  poets*  having  adopted  it,  it 
was  also  used  commonly  by  the  prose-writers.^®  The  Latin  writers  use 
the  corresponding  forms,  Bium  and  Trojay  the  latter  being  preferred  by 
the  poets,  for  the  reason  that  Bium  could  not  fit  into  an  hexameter  verse, 
Morritt "  thinks  that  'iX^wi/  is  derived  from  ''IXi;,  turtna,  and  that  the 
ireBlop  'l\i]Cov  was  the  Campus  Martins  of  Troy,  which  he  believes  to 
have  been  in  the  open  plain  about  Arablar.^ 

The  city  has  in  Homer  the  following  epithets:  evpvdyvta,^  "with 
broad  streets;"  iv/crifievov  {irrdkUdpov),^  and  ciJS/at/to?,*  "well  built;" 
eifvcuofievov  {TrroXUBpov),^  "  well  inhabited  "  or  "  flourishing ; "  ipareLvri,^ 
"pleasant"  or  "elegant;"  ei57ra)Xo?,'  "rich  in  foals;"  /i^a  {aarv), 
"great;"  eire^j^eo?,*  "enclosed by  good  walls;"  o^^pvoeaaa,^^  "beetling;" 


8 


*  xlii.  p.  598 :  irXrifflov  yip  i<m  rh  ireSW  ^ 
S6fifipa  «ca2  6  81*  canov  ^tav  irorrayhs  Sufifipios, 
ififidXXwy  tls  rhv  'XKdftayipov  kot^  t^  Bvfi$pcUov 
'Air6Wuyos  Uf>6v,  rw  Zh  vvv  *lKlov  koSl  wtwriir 
Kovra  araZiovs  Zi4xtt, 

*  s.  T.  e^fi0pfi, 

•  H,  ^\  V.  33. 

*  See,  for  instancei  7?.  xx.  216 : 

Krlfffft  Zi  AapZawiriyf  iwtl  othr»  "'lAiof  lp4i  .  »  • 

'  H,  XV.  70,  71  : 

....  9\e6i^  *Axaio( 
"ihdw  ahrv  cAoier  'A^m/ijs  81&  fiovKds. 

'  See  also  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ''IXiov. 

•Soph.  PAj?.  454,  1200 i  Eurip.  Andr.  400; 
Troad.  25, 145,  511 ;  Or.  1381. 

»•  Herod,  ii.  117, 118  j  Scylax,  35 ;  Plato,  Legg. 
liL  682,  and  others. 

'*  Apud  Robert  Walpole,  Memoirs  relating  to 
Ewropean  and  Asiatic  Turkey ^  edited  from  manu- 
script journals  ;   London,  1817,  p.  578. 

^  B.  Virchow,  Beitrage  zur  Landcskunde  der 
Ihw*,  p.  46. 


«i?.  ii.  141: 
oil  yhp  In  Tpolfiy  alp^<rofi€¥  titpudyvioF  « 
iil2: 

nr  yip  K9V  cAoi  v6hw  tbpviyviar. 

*  //.  xxi.  433 . 

*IA(ou  itdfipctunu  itttcriyAwov  wroXi^Bpw* 
77.  iT.  33 : 

*lXiov  i^aXfxwi^ai  iQicrifitvov  wroXUOpov, 
«iAxxi.  516- 

fi4fifi\€ro  yiip  oi  ruxos  Mfffiroio  wiKrios* 
»  Ji,  xiii.  380 : 

'IA(ov  iicir4p(rps  %imu6iiwov  wroXitOpoy, 
•7/.  T.  210: 

5tc  ''IXioi'  c2r  ipar€irfiy» 
^  II.  V.  551 ;  Od,  11.  18,  xiv.  71 : 
''IXiov  tls  tthrttXoy, 

•  Ji.  ii.  332,  803  i 

&0TU  ii4ya  TlpiifLOio. 
»  JI.  ii.  113 . 

"IXiov  imtipatan^  tbrtix^ov  ivopUaOcu. 
»•  Ji.  xxii.  410,  411 ; 

,  ,  »  .  &s  tt  &wa<ra 
"lAios  6^pv6tiTaa  wvpi  <ri»Axoiro  icar"  ixpiis. 
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alirv^  and  aliretvi],^  "steep"  or  "lofty;"  five^eaaa,^  "exposed  to  the 
wind ; "  /pi;,*  "  sacred."  It  had  an  Acropolis  called  the  Pergamos  (17  Dep- 
yafiosi),  which  was  in  a  more  elevated  position  than  the  town,  and  had  the 
epithets  iepij,^  "sacred,"  and  aKprj,^  "highest  point."  Here  was  Priam's 
beautiful  habitation,  built  of  polished  stone,  with  fifty  chambers  in  which 
his  sons  slept  with  their  wedded  wives ;  while  opposite,  within  the  court, 
on  an  upper  floor,  were  twelve  chambers,  likewise  of  polished  stone, 
and  close  to  each  other,  in  which  Priam's  sons-in-law  slept  with  their 
chaste  wives.^  Before  the  doors  of  this  palace  was  the  Agora.^  Here  was 
also  the  well-built  dwelling  of  Hector,*  as  well  as  the  beautiful  dwelling  of 
Paris,  which  he  had  himself  built,  aided  by  the  best  builders  of  the  fertile 
realm  of  Troy : — "  They  made  him  a  chamber,  a  hall,  and  a  court,  close  to 
the  residences  of  Priam  and  Hector  in  the  Acropolis."  ^®  Here,  moreover, 
was  the  Temple  of  Pallas  Athene,  the  tutelar  deity  of  Troy,^  with  a  statue 
of  the  goddess,  probably  of  wood,  in  a  sitting  posture ;  for  unless  it  had 
been  sitting,  the  priestess  Theano  could  not  have  deposited  Hecuba*s 
peplos  on  its  knees.^  Here  was  also  a  temple  of  Apollo,^  from  which  the 
god  is  represented  as  looking  down.*  It  further  appears  that  Zeus  had  a 
temple  or  at  least  an  altar  here,  on  which  Hector  sacrificed  the  thighs  of 
oxen.*     In  the  poet's  imagination  the  hill  of  the  Pergamos  appears  to 


*  //.  XT.  71 :  "Ikiov  cuvv  (this  verse  has  been 
already  quoted). 

«  //.  xiii.  772,  773  : 

yvv  &\tro  natra  iror*  iKpnis 

^'lAio;  cuTttrfi* 

IL  XV.  215: 

'lAiov  euVcty^s  irc^iS^crercu,  ovV  i$€\'fia9i 
iicw4p<r€u     .     .     . 
Jl,  xvii.  327,  328: 

Alvfioj  w&s  &y  Kul  iwhp  Othv  tlpvaaaiaSt 

»  i/.  viii.  499,  xii.  115: 
&ifr  axovoarijirfty  irporl  ''iKior  iivffi69(r<ray. 
R  xiii.  724 : 

Tpats  ix<l^fni(raM  irporl  "Ikiov  iivtfi6€a<rcaf. 
11.  xviii.  174 : 

ol  8*  ipxKraoffQai  itotX  "IKiov  1iy€fi6€ff<ray. 
IL  xxiii.  64 : 

"EKTop*  i'Kai(T(TOiv  irporrX  "IKtov  iivffi6€<ro'ay, 
IL  xxiii.  297 : 

Xva  fiii  ol  tiroiff  (nth  "Wiov  1jy€ii6f<raaaf, 

*  IL  vi.  448: 

iootrau  ^fia/>,  5t*  &if  wot*  hK^XTf^lKios  Ipii. 
IL  xxiv.  27 : 

iW*  ^x^^i  ^»  *^P^^  irpwToy  itiHixOtro  "iXios  ipii. 
Od.  xvii.  293: 

vipos  8*  cts  ''lAioK  IpV 

4x*^^ 

//.  xxi.  128 : 

ipBtip€a0'  u(r6Kwa(rrv  Kix^ioyi*v*l\iovlprts  .  .  . 

*  //.  V.  440  : 

Tl*py6,ii<p  ciV  Up^i  tBi  ol  yri6s  y*  Mtvkto, 

•//.v.  460: 
&s  €tin&Py  avrhs  fi^y  i^4(rro  Utpydfi^  &Kp^ 

'  7?.  vi.  242-250 : 
&XA*  Sre  8^  Tlpidfioto  l^fiov  TtpiKoWi*  tKavtv^ 
^coT Jj  cd$ovffj!<ri  rtrvyfiivov — ovr^p  iv  avr^ 


•ntrHiKovT*  fytffoy  Bdkofioi  ^taroio  \.l$oio, 
vXrioioi  aW-fiK^y  ^tUfitifiiyoi  *  (y$a  8e  xcu8€S 
Kotfiwyro  npidfioio  iraph  fun/jtrr^s  iL\6xoio'iy. 
Kovpdwy  8*  ir4po»$fy  iyaanlot  MoQty  avKris 
8c^ffic'  tatw  TC7C01  deUofioi  ^t<rTo7o  hi$oio, 
wXriffioi  oAA^XwK  8c8fiijfi/yot  *   (fySa  8^  70^* 

$poi 
KoifjMyro  nptdfioio  vap*  edioips  i\6xoiffiy- 

•  //.  vii.  345,  346 : 

Tp^ooy  adr*  iyop^  y4yfT*  *l\iov  iy  iroAci  &Kpp 
iurfij  TfTpfiXvIci,  wapii  Upidfioio  0{ippirip. 

•  IL  vi.370: 

"Eicrufp 

aTif^  8'  ^TctO*  iKOMt  B6fiovs  tvyourrdoyras. 

>•  //.  ^n.  313-317  : 
"EKTcop  8^  irpbs  B^fMT*  *A\t^ivlipoio  $t$iJKti 
Ka\d,  rd  ^  avrhs  ftrtv^t  avy  ayZpdffiy,  oX  t<Jt* 

ipitrroi 
^ffay  M  Tpoip  4pi^\euci  rtKroyts  &y8/>€s  * 
oT  ol  ixoifiaray  OdXafioy  koI  Sw/ui  iral  avX^y 
iyyuBi  tc  Tlpidftoio  Ktd  "Eicropos  iy  'k6\€i  iucpri, 

»  //.  vi.  88 : 
yrihy  ^ABriycdris  y\avK^i9os  iy  ir6\€i  iKpp. 

«  //.  vi.  302,  303 : 
ri  8*  Upa  itcVAov  iKovtra  Stcufio  KoWiirdprios, 
diJKfy  *A0riyaifis  iw\  yovyaffiy  ijiJKSfioio. 

»  //.  V.  445,  446 : 
Alytiay  8*  awdrtpOty  6fil\ov  OriKty  *Air6KK69y 
Hfpydfitp  €iV  Uppt  tOi  ol  yri6s  y*  irirvtcro. 

«//.  vii.  20,21: 

.     .     .     .     T77  8*  atrriof  &pv\n*  *At6\\wv^ 
n^pydfiov  ^K  icari8c6y,  Tpw^aoi  8i  jSouAcro  ylieriy. 

•//.  xxii.  169-172: 

ifihy  8*  6\o<f>vp€Tai  ^rop 

"Eicropos,  Bs  fiot  voWh.  $oioy  iirl  firipC  Kxrity 
*'l8tyi  iy  Kopv^fai  wohvirrix^^f  fiAAoT€  8*  o^c 
iy  T6Kti  iucpordrif     .... 
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have  formed  a  slope ;  for  Cassandra — probably  on  leaving  Priam's  house, 
which  was  itself  in  the  Acropolis — still  ascends  the  Pergamos.* 

Ilium  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  (as  is  shown  by  its  epithet 
€ifT€ix€os),  which  was  built  by  Poseidon  and  Apollo ;  for  the  former  says, 
"  They  will  forget  the  wall  which  I  and  Phoebus  Apollo  built  with  much 
pain  for  the  hero  Laomedon."  ^  But  according-to  another  passage  it  was 
built  by  Poseidon  alone,  for  he  says  to  Apollo :  "  Do  you  not  remember  all 
the  wrong  we  two  suffered  for  Ilium,  alone  of  all  the  gods,  when  for  a 
year  we  served  proud  Laomedon  by  Jove's  command,  for  a  fixed  hire,  and 
he  assigned  our  labours  ?  I  indeed  built  for  the  Trojans  round  about  the 
city  a  wall  broad  and  very  fair,  that  the  town  might  be  impregnable, 
whilst  thou,  Phoebus,  didst  tend  the  oxen  with  twisted  horns  and  crooked 
gait  in  the  glens  of  woody  Ida,  with  its  many  dales."  ® 

These  walls  were  provided  with  parapets^  and  towers,  for  a  watch- 
tower  (atcoTrirfy^  is  mentioned ;  also  another  tower  different  from  that  of 
the  Scaean  Gate.*  On  one  side  of  the  city,  close  to  the  wall,  was  the 
Erineos,  or  wild  fig-tree;  but  the  word  was  understood  by  Strabo  to 
mean  a  rugged  stony  place  (probably  a  small  hill)  covered  with  wild  fig- 
trees  ;  *  so  that  he  thinks  Andromache  was  right  in  saying*  to  Hector, 
"Array  the  troops  by  the  erineos,  for  there  the  city  can  most  easily 
be  scaled,  and  the  assault  on  the  wall  is  the  most  practicable."^ 
Andromache  adds :  "  For  three  times  have  the  most  valian^  chiefs  come 
and  assailed  this  point,  those  with  the  two  Ajaxes  and  famous  Idomeneus, 
as  well  as  those  with  the  Atreidae  and  the  mighty  son  of  Tydeus."*  But 
this  being  the  only  passage  where  Homer  mentions  the  wall  as  of  easiest 
access  on  this  side,  or  that  a  fight  had  occurred  here,  some  commentators 
have  assigned  the  event  to  a  time  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  Cypria 
of  Stasinus  describes  it  as  having  taken  place  when  the  embassy  of  the 
Greeks  had  been  unsuccessful.  But  it  appears  very  likely  that  the  poet 
had  this  very  same  weak  place  in  view,  when  he  makes  Patroclus  thrice 
endeavour  to  scale  a  corner  or  buttress  of  the  wall,  whence  he  is  as 
many  times  repulsed  by  Apollo,  who  stood  on  a  tower.*  The  Erineos 
is  further  mentioned  when  Achilles  and  Hector  pass  it  in  their  course 
round   the  city;*  and  here  also  it  appears  to  be  close  to  the  walls. 


•  It,  xxiT.  699 : 

Tlipyatiov  tlffoyaBdaa. 

'  77.  vii.  452,  453: 
TOW  5*  iirtX'fiaot^eUj  rh  4yi»  mil  ^o7/3of  *Air^XX»y 
^p<f  \aofiilovri  xoKitraa/itp  i^kiiaayrts. 

»  /?.  xii.  441-449 : 

ovZ4  yv  r&wwtp 

fiifurnaiy  Zca  8f)  wdBofxtv  iroit^  ''IXiov  iifx^ls 
fiovvoi  tfm  $*wy,  dr'  iryfivopi  Aaofi,49oyrt 
irhp  Ai^T  4\B6vT9i  OrirevaofKy  els  iviaurhy 
fiurB^  liri  fiir^  •  %  Z\  arifiaivoty  hr^rtWtv. 
4  Toi  iyif  Tpci§<rai  v6Xty  icipi  ruxos  iSfiAto, 
thpi  Tf  Ktd  fidXa  Ka\6y,  V  i^icros  x6kis  cTt} 
^oi/3«,  trb  8*  €t\iiro9as  cAixof  fiovs  0ovKok4faKts 
"iJijf  iy  Ktnifunffi  voKvwrixov  6XTj«<r<njf. 

•77.  xxii.3: 

KtKXifUwoi  KoXyffty  iwdK^tffiy    .... 


»•  //.  xxii.  145  '. 

ol  8i  irapck  ffKori^y  koI  ipi»*hy  ^yc/i^cyro. 

»  77.  xvi.  700 : 

ft  M^  *Aic6KKtay  ^o7$os  iOdfi^ov  M  T^pyov. 

*  xiii.  p.  598 :  rpaxvs  ris  r^os  iccU  ^pi^cc^Sf^s, 
r^  fiiy  iipxo^^  Kria-fAOTi  inrowimwKty. 

»  77.  vi.  4;^3,  434  r 
Xaby  8i  ffr^ffoy  wop*  ipiytSyt  tyBa  fid\i<rra 
&fifiaT6s  i(m  T^Aiff  koX  iiri9pofAoy  lirAcro  rcixos 

*  II.  vi.  435-437  : 

rpU  yiip  Tp  y*  iK06yr€s  iirtipiiaeafff  oi  6fi<rroi 
iifip*  AXayrt  8v«  Ktd  iuyaKkvrhy  'liofityrja 
^8*  i^ixp*  *Arp€(8aT  koX  Tuidos  SXxifioy  vi6y. 

»  II.  xvi.  702,  703  : 
rpU  fi^y  in^  kyKotyos  firj  rttx^os  i^jniXoTo 
ndrpoicXos,  rpU  8*  ainby  iirtarwpiXt^fy  *Airo..- 
Xwv. 

*  II.  xxii.  145,  just  cited. 
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But  in  a  third  passage  we  see  the  Trojans  rushing  near  the  tomb  of 
Ilus,  through  the  middle  plain,  past  the  Erineos,  longing  to  reach  the 
town.  Here  therefore  this  hill  is  described  as  lying  on  the  usual  line 
of  march  of  both  armies.^ 

There  was  no  impediment  to  running  all  round  the  city  wall,  for 
Achilles  pursued  Hector  thr^e  times  with  flying  speed  about  the  city.® 
It  has  often  been  contended  that  the  preposition  ir^pL  (around)  has  in 
this  passage  the  signification  of  irapa  (near) ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
course  of  the  two  heroes  was  along  the  wall  of  Troy,  between  the  two 
springs  and  the  Scamander.  But  this  interpretation  is  inadmissible,  for 
Homer  represents  the  course  of  the  two  heroes  as  beyond  the  two  springs.* 
That  this  meaning  and  no  other  must  be  attributed  to  the  poet,  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  passage  in  which  he  describes  Achilles  as  dragging  the 
body  of  Hector  three  times  irepi  (around)  the  sepulchre  of  Patroclus.^® 
Besides,  throughout  antiquity  the  passage  was  understood  to  mean  that 
the  race  had  been  all  round  the  city,  as  VirgiL  proves  by  saying : 

"  Ter  circnm  Uiacos  raptayerat  Hectora  muros/*  * 

Strabo,  again,  in  speaking  of  Novum  Ilium,  says  that  the  flight  of  Hector 
round  the  city  is  improbable,  for  no  one  could  run  round  that  town  on 
account  of  the  adjoining  ridge,  but  one  could  have  run  freely  round 
the  ancient  city.^  I  may  further  mention  that  my  friend  Dr.  G.  von 
Eckenbrecher  calls  attention  to  Aristotle,^  "who  cites  the  pursuit  of 
Hector  as  an  example  of  how  the  poet  had  judiciously  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  impossible,  to  excite  greater  astonishment.  He  must 
therefore  have  understood  the  poet  as  intending  to  describe  that  the 
heroes  ran  three  times  round  the  city,  for  otherwise  there  would  not 
have  been  a  trace  of  impossibility  in  the  pursuit  of  Hector.  It  has 
been  maintained  very  improperly  that  Virgil,  in  the  12th  Aeneid,  very 
accurately  imitates  Hector's  flight ;  that  he  consequently  must  have 
understood  Homer  to  describe  a  course  hefore  and  not  round  Troy, 
because  he  makes  Aeneas  and  Turnus  run,  not  round  Laurentum,  but  in 
five  circles  hefore  the  city.  It  is  evident  that  Virgil  here  imitates  Homer, 
but  it  is  just  as  evident  that  he  endeavours  to  distinguish  himself  from 
him,  in  order  not  to  serve  up  to  the  readers  of  Homer  what  they  were 
acquainted  with  ;  nay,  he  intended  to  furnish  something  new,  and  he  has 
done  this  with  extraordinary  art.  Thus,  although  he  might  understand 
Homer  just  as  all  other  ancients  did,  he  cmild  very  well  change  the  race 
round  the  town  into  a  race  before  it.*    But  it  ought  to  be  well  understood 


»  n.  xi.  166-168  : 

ol  8i  itap*  "IKov  ff^fia  irakeuov  Aap8ay(8ao, 

fK^ffffov  K^ir  ircStoK  iraf>*  4piy*hy  iaatvovro 

8xxii.  165: 

Af  rit  rpU  npidfioto  t6\ip  trcpiSinytf^rt^K. 

•  i7.  xxii.  157  : 
T$  ^  TFOpaSUpc^i^Tyiv^  ^vywvy  6  8*  lina$€  Hu&kw. 

»•  77.  xxiv.  16,  17  : 
rpis  21*  ipitaas  ittpX  arjfia  MwoiridZao  Bav6rrot 
oSti;  ivX  KXurip  wauiinctro, 

^  Aeneid.  i.  483. 


'  xiii.  p.  599 :  ohV  rj  roVEicTopot  8i  xepiUpOfiii 
^  irtpl  Hip  x6Xty  Jfx«<  ti  €ti\oyov  •  oit  ydp  iari 
vcplUpofios  rj  yvv  8«A  tV  ffvytx^  A*^X**'*  V  '^ 

5  Poetica,  xxv. :  irapASttyfia  ^  tow  "Eicropoi 
Hlw^is.  The  passage,  Poetica^  xxiv. — ri  ircpi  r^v 
*EKTopos  9i<a^iv— does  not  concern  this  question, 
for  it  treats  of  the  difference  between  what  can 
be  represented  on  the  stage  and  in  the  Epos. 

*  The  plain  fact  that  Virgil  understood  Homer 
just  as  we  do,  and  as  all  the  ancients  did,  is 
shown  by  the  abore-cited  passage. 
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that,  with  him,  Aeneas  teas  etnbarrassed  in  his  running  hy  a  wound  he  had 
received  shortly  before;  whilst,  in  Homer,  Achilles  is  the  pursuer  in  his 
full  strength,  which  makes  him  superior  in  swiftness  to  all  other  heroes. 
Thus,  with  Virgil,  a  repeated  circular  run  on  a  level  ground  without 
impediment  is  possible,  but  this  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  case  of 
Achilles  and  Hector."  * 

I  may  add  here  that  the  run  round  Hissarlik  is  very  easy,  and  may  be 
accomplished  without  any  diminution  of  speed.  The  only  steep  place  is 
near  the  theatre,  but  here — as  is  seen  in  the  Frontispiece  and  the  view 
No.  16 — the  footpath  ascends  obliquely  with  a  gentle  slope.  In  this  respect 
therefore,  as  in  all  others,  the  Homeric  text  is  well  adapted  to  Hissarlik. 

Of  Gates  the  poet  only  mentions  that  one  which  faces  the  plain,  and 
which  he  alternately  calls  the  Dardanian  and  Scaean  Gate  {^Katal  UvKai), 
It  has  always  been  believed  that  the  latter  name  is  due  to  the  position  of 
the  gate  to  the  left  hand  of  the  augur,  who  turned  his  face  towards 
midnight,  that  is  the  north,  and  consequently  had  the  evening  or  west 
side  to  his  left.  But  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  the  late  Professor  Martin 
Haug  of  Munich,  who  read  in  the  Trojan  inscriptions  the  name  of  a  god 
or  hero  Sigo  or  Siko,  maintained  ®  that  the  name  of  the  Trojan  Gate 
is  by  no  means  the  adjective  axaio^y  but  contains  the  name  of  the  same 
god  or  hero,  which  he  also  finds  in  the  name  Scamander,  as  well  as 
in  the  Trojan  promontory,  Sigeum;  in  Sigia,  the  original  name  of  the 
site  of  Alexandria-Troas ;  in  Sichaeus,  the  husband  of  Dido,  who  was 
visited  by  the  Trojan  Aeneas;  and  in  Sigon,  a  city  of  Phoenicia  men- 
tioned by  Arrian.^ 

Dr.  Franz  Eyssenhardt  sends  me  an  interesting  dissertation  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trojan  Gate,^  of  which  I  here  give  the  translation  : 

"The  ancient  critics  (Schol.  A  V  on  Iliad,  viii.  58)  have  rightly 
observed  that,  in  mentioning  the  Gates  (UvXai)  of  the  city.  Homer 
employs  the  word  differently  from  the  later  classical  writers;  for  he 
means  by  the  plural  the  two  wings  of  the  gate,  and,  consequently,  but 
one  gate.  When  Priam  looks  on  the  battle  from  the  wall,  he  orders 
the  watchmen  to  keep  *  the  gates  *  open,  in  order  that  the  fugitives 
might  escape  into  the  cily.'  An  tenor  alone,  leaning  against  the  beech- 
tree,  awaits  Achilles  ;'®  and  Hector  also  waits  close  to  it  at  the  Scaean 
Gate."  Hence  it  is  evident  that  *  the  gates '  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Scaean  Gate.  But  this  gate  again,  as  has  already  been  observed  by 
the  ancients  (Schol.  ad  Iliad,  v.  789;  ix.  354),  is  identical  with  the 
Dardanian  Gate ;  for  where  this  latter  is  mentioned,  it  is  also  close  to 
the  frequently-mentioned  beech-tree,  which  is  close  to  the  city  wall. 
If,  therefore,   having  regard  to   these  passages,   it  cannot  be  doubted 

»  Die  Lage  de$  Homeriachen  Troia,  pp.  24,  25.  »  //.  xxi.  531,  532  : 

•  See  his  letter  on  "Trojan  Inscriptions"  in       -rtirrafi^yas  iv  x*P<r^  i»^A.af  lx«^  «^Acf  haol 
the  Beilage  zw  Awjtburg.  Allgemeinen  Zeitung,       HkBokti  vporl  iaru  »f<|)wf<^f f. 

Feb.  1,  1874.  10  //.  j^i.  549  :  ifniyv  k€k\iiUpos. 

^  Anab.  ii.  13.  8.  n  //.  xxii.  5,  6 : 

•  Sammlung  WissenschafUicher  VoriragCy  von  "E/crofHi  «*  avrou  fxtTrai  iko^  Moip'  iiri^hftr^ 
Rud.  Virchow  und  Fr.  von  Holtzendorff ;  1875,  *\Kiov  wpordpoi0M  irv\d»p  r9  ^Kcuiwy. 
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that  Homer  gives  only  one  gate  to  the  sacred  Uios,  there  is  a  still 
more  evident  proof  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  last  combat  of  Hector 
with  Achilles.  Hector  is  pursued  by  Achilles  round  the  city;  but 
whenever  he  approaches  the  Dardanian  Gate,  he  is  prevented  by  Achilles 
from  escaping  beneath  the  wall  or  into  the  city.*  It  is  self-evident 
that  this  could  only  be  said  if  Troy  had  but  one  gate." 

This  Scaean  Gate  had  over  it  a  tower,  often  mentioned  in  the  Hiad^ 
where  it  is  called  the  great  tower  of  Bium^  and  the  divine  tower ;  ^  but  this 
latter  epithet  may  perhaps  refer  to  its  divine  origin,  as  having  been  built 
by  Poseidon,  or  by  Apollo  and  Poseidon.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
that,  when  Homer  does  not  use  the  plural  of  7rvpyo<:  figuratively,  he 
generally  means  by  it  the  walls  of  defence. 

There  is  also  mentioned,  close  to  the  city  wall,  a  chariot-road 
(a/taf AT09,*  sc.  oBosi),  which  appears  to  have  led  from  the  Scaean  Gtite  to 
the  two  sources  of  the  Scamander.  These  sources  were  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Scaean  Gate  and  the  Erineos,  probably  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road :  one  of  them  had  lukewarm  water,  from  which  smoke  rose  as  if  from 
burning  fire ;  the  water  of  the  other  was  in  summer  as  "  cold  as  hail 
or  as  winter-snow,  or  as  water  frozen  to  ice."  Close  to  the  two  sources 
were  beautiful  stone  washing-troughs,  in  which  the  Trojan  women  for- 
merly, in  the  time  of  peace,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  army,  had 
used  to  wash  their  clothes.*  Close  to  the  city  wall,  and  probably  close  to 
the  two  springs,  was  a  swamp  overgrown  with  thick  shrubs,  bushes,  and 
reeds.®  I  may  remark  here  that  swamps  appear  to  be  further  indicated 
in  the  lower  plain,  near  the  Greek  camp,  by  the  reeds  which  Ulysses 
broke,  and  with  which  he  made  a  mark  on  a  tamarisk,^  as  well  as  by 
the  heron  (a  bird  which  lives  in  swamps),  whose  cries  Ulysses  and 
Diomedes  hear  on  leaving  the  camp.® 

I  have  further  to  mention  the  tree  (<^wo?),  which  stood  before  the 
Scaean  Gate,  and  which  is  mentioned  seven  times  in  the  Hiad.  It  was  a 
high  tree  and  sacred  to  Zeus ;  *  it  is  also  called  the  very  beautiful  ffnjyo^  of 
the  aegia-bearing  Zeus}^    On   this  <frri^6<;  sat  Athene  and  Apollo,  in  the 


»  //.  xxii.  194-196; 

ianloy  at^curOaiy  ivifi'^ovs  uvh  nvpyovs, 
fff  Tws  01  KoBvicfpOtv  iL\d\Koi€y  $€\4€<r<rty, 

«  //.  vi.  386 : 

dXA*  M  Tvpyor  ifiri  fi4yay  'IXiov. 

»  //.  xii.  526 ; 
'EoT^Kct  8*  6  yipuv  Tlplofios  $€lou  /irl  w^pyov. 

*  II.  xxii.  144 : 

o/8i 

Tflx^os  €uhy  uir^K  Kar*  ifjM^irhy  iffa^iorro. 

»  //.xxii.  147-156: 
Kpovvit  H*  XKou^oy  KaWi^^6ot,  twBa  t§  mtyoi 
8oml  kycAatrovffi  2«cafuCv8/>ov  8tK^cKros> 
%  ft^v  ydp  0*  08aTt  Aiop^  ^^ct,  iLfupl  8^  Kearv6s 
ylyyercu  i^  avri}f,  its  *l  trvpibs  cdOo^nhoio ' 
^  8*  kripvi  9ipu  irpop4§t  fiKvia  x^^CVi 
^  X*^*'*  ^'^'XPP*  ^  ^^  C8aT0f  KpxHrrdWtp- 
%vOa  8*  4%*  ovrcUtfK  itXvyoi  €vp4ts  4yyirs  Uuriy 
koMX  Xotycoi,  tOi  ^fiara  atyaXotyra 


vhvytoKoy  Tptioty  &A0X01,  KoKaL  re  Qiryarpks 
rh  vplv  4ir*  upiiytis^  xply  ih$€iy  vTcu  *Kxiumy, 

•  Od.  xiv.  472-475: 
^lAA*   8r€   8^  p*  lK6fi€<r$<i  irorl  irr6Kiy  atvv  re 

TflXOJ, 

ifius  fAfv  ir€pl  &ffrv  Karh  ^iHiXa  wvKyd 
&y  96yaKeLS  Kcd  t Xos,  &irh  T€vxtfft  T€Trrriur€s 
K*(fifOa. 

^  IL  X.  466, 467 : 

8ccXoy  8*  4vl  ffrjfid  r*  IfdriKty, 

avfjLfxdpt^ai  96yaKas  fivpUris  r*  ipiBriKtas  v(ovs. 

»  //.  X.  274-277  : 
TOidTi  8^  Ht^ihy  fiKfy  4pcf9thy  ^TT^r  ^o7o 
tloXA^r  *A$riyalrj  •  rol  8*  ouk  Vioy  6ip$aKfto7aty 
yviera  8i*  hptpyoltiVy  kKKh,  Kkdyfyanos  iucoueay* 
Xflupc  8i  T^  6pyi6t  *08v(rcv5,  iiporo  8*  'A^^vp. 

»  //.  vii.  60 : 

ifrriy^  4<p*  i^X^  mrphs  Atht  aiyUxoto* 

»•  //.  V.  693 : 
flcray  ^ir'  cuy  16x010  Aihs  TtpueaKK4X  ^rinyif. 
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shape  of  vultures  (Vidtur  harhatus),  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  battle.^ 
Under  this  <t)vyo<;  the  wounded  Sarpedon  is  deposited  by  his  companions.^ 
Here  also  Hector  and  Agamemnon  awaited  each  other.^  Leaning  on  this 
^17709,  Apollo,  enveloped  in  fog,  encourages  Agenor  to  fight  against 
Achilles.^  Buchholz  ^  mentions  that,  according  to  Miquel,^  <^iry^  i^  ^ot 
a  beech,  as  has  been  generally  understood,  but  an  oak  (Quercm  esculus), 
whilst  Euchholz  recognizes  in  it  a  chestnut-tree  (Faffus  castanea),^  and 
Braun  ®  a  valonea-oak. 

Professor  Virchow,*  in  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  Trojan  (fnjyo^, 
seems  rather  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  tree  meant  is  the 
Carpinus  BettduSf  L.,  which  in  Germany  is  vulgarly  called  Buclie  (beech). 
"  I  found  it,"  he  says,  "  everywhere  in  the  Troad ;  in  the  plain  as  well 
as  in  the  mountains.  In  opposition  to  the  real  or  red  beech,  it  is  called 
white  beech  or  small  beech  {WeisS'Hage-,  or  Eain-buche^  which  even  in 
Oermany  reaches  a  height  of  70  ft.  In  ancient  times  the  opinion  seems 
to  have  been  prevalent  that  the  (fnjy6^  of  the  Hiad  was  an  oak-tree.  In 
favour  of  this  are  the  accounts  of  the  existence  of  very  ancient  (t>7fyol 
before  Ilium.  Theophrastus  ^^  mentions  ^the  ifnjyol  at  Ilium  on  the 
tomb  of  Ilus,'  among  the  trees  which  were  known  for  their  great  age, 
being  already  spoken  of  by  the  *  mythologists.'  In  manifest  connection 
with  this  remark  of  Theophrastus,  Pliny  ^  expresses  himself  in  the 
following  manner  in  a  passage  in  which  he  treats  of  very  ancient 
trees :  '  Juxta  urbem  (Ilium)  quercus,  in  Ili  tumulo  tunc  satae  dicuntur, 
cum  coepit  Ilium  vocari.'  Here  apparently  <l>r)yov<;  has  been  rendered  by 
querctis.  But,  whatever  value  may  be  attributed  to  the  statement  or  to 
the  translation,  at  all  events  the  question  is  here  of  a  number  of  trees, 
and  we  cannot  derive  from  it  a  decision  as  to  the  one  (fyrjyo^  before 
Eium." 

Behind  Ilium  extended  a  plateau  called  the  Ilian  or  Ilemn  Plain  (TleBiov 
*I\i]iop),^  whence  the  heights  of  Ida,  overgrown  with  shrubs,  could  easily 
be  reached.^  From  these  heights  flowed  a  river,  probably  the  Scamander, 
in  which  Agenor  thought  to  bathe  if  he  could  escape  from  Achilles.* 

Below  the  wall  in  the  plain  was  a  wheat-field,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
before.  At  a  distance  from  Troy,  near  the  Simois,  was  the  hill  called 
Callicolone.     Ares,  like  a  black  storm,  commands  the  Trojans,  shouting 


»  //.  Tii.  58-60 : 
icckS  i*  ip*  *A$riyalri  T€  Kcd  kpyvp6rrolos  *Aw6K\»v 
iita&fiPf  6p¥urt»  iouciru  myvwioiaty 
^fVy^  i^*  v^k^  wterpbs  Aihs  aiyiSxoio, 

«  //.  ifc  692,  693  : 
ol  fily  fy*  kmiOtoy  2ap«^8Jva  Jitoi  ircupoi 
tlaay  bw*  euyi6xoio  Aihs  ir€piKak\4i  ^uriytf-. 

*  IL  xi.  170,  171 : 

iW*  Srt  9^1  "Xictuds  re  vv\tu  kclL  tfniyhy  'ucorrOf 
IW^  Apa  i^  XtrreanOj  koHl  dAA^Xovs  iyifUfwov, 

*  i/.xxi,  547-549: 

iw  flip  ot  KpaM^  Odpaos  fidXf,  wkp  94  ol  ain6s 
limy,  tirtat  0a»fiiroto  fiap^icu  K^pcu  iiXdhJcoi, 
fV/V  icfKktfitvos'  KCicaXtnrro  8*  &p*  ^ipi  iroAA^. 

*  E.  Buchholz,  Homer.  Kosm,  und  Geogr.  pp. 
322,  323. 


•  Homer.  Fiora. 

^  Fiora  Homer. f  Progr.  p.  14. 

•  Jul.  BrauD,  Homer  und  sein  Zeitaiter,  S.  9. 

•  lieitrage  zur  Landeskunde  der    Troas,  pp. 
72-78. 

»•  Theophrasti  Eresii  de  Hist.  Plant.,  W.  14 : 
^Hfiyohs  Si  riis  kp  *lki«p  riis  iirl  rod  "^Ikov  fjLyfj' 
•  ftaros. 

*  "Cajus  Plinius  Secundus,  Histor,  Xatur,(ed. 
Bipont.  1783),  xvi.  88." 

»  //.  xxi.  558 : 

ipfvyw  Tpbs  ircSloy  'lA^roK,  6^p*  &y  ^KOf/xcu, 

*  11.  xxi.  559 : 

^\Zi\s  Tf  KvrifiovSf  Kord  rt  ^^nHfia  8^. 

*  //.  xxi.  560  : 

iffiripios  V  hf  tfircira  Ko9<r<rdfA§pos  voroftoio. 
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now  from  the  Acropolis  of  Troy,  now  from  Callicolone.*  The  Trojans, 
thus  excited  to  battle  by  Ares,  stood  on  the  6p<o<rfi6<;  irehioio,  which  is 
generally  translated  .by  "  hill  in  the  plain."  But  this  translation  is,  in 
my  opinion,  altogether  wrong :  first,  because  there  is  no  separate  ele- 
vation in  the  Plain  of  Troy ;  secondly,  because  philologically  the  words 
can  only  mean  "  rising  of  the  plain ; "  and,  thirdly,  because  the  sense  of 
the  three  Homeric  passages  in  which  these  words  occur  does  not  admit 
of  such  a  translation.  We  read  in  the  Uiad :  *  "  Awake,  0  son  of  Tydeus ; 
why  dost  thou  indulge  in  sleep  all  night  ?  Hearest  thou  not  how  the 
Trojans  are  encamped  €7rl  ffpeoa-fi^  'Tr€hioto,  near  the  ships,  and  that  now 
but  a  small  space  keeps  them  off?"  In  another  passage^  we  read: 
"The  Trojans  drew  up  iTrV OpcacfiA  TreSioto,  around  great  Hector  and 
blameless  Polydamas."  In,  both  these  passages  the  (fpajo-fio^;  TreBioio  is 
the  site  of  the  Trojan  camp,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scamander,  already 
referred  to  in  the  Eighth  Book  (vv.  489-492),  where  we  read  as  follows : 
"  Illustrious  Hector  then  called  an  assembly  of  the  Trojans,  having  con- 
ducted them  .apart  from  the  ships  on  (the  bank  of)  the  eddying  river,  in 
a  clear  space  where  the  ground  was  free  from  corpses;  and,  alighting 
from  their  horses,  they  listened  to  his  speech."®  In  these  verses  no 
suggestion  is  made  that  the  site  of  the  Trojan  camp,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Scamander,  was  higher  than  the  plain.  We  find  the  words  Opcoa-fiof; 
irehiou)  a  third  time  in  the  lUad :  "  Thus,  0  son  of  Peleus,  around  thee, 
insatiable  of  battle,  stood  the  Achaeans  armed,  beside  their  curved  ships, 
and  the  Trojans,  on  the  other  hand,  cVl  Opaya-fju^  weBioio"  *  Here  also 
the  words  indicate  the  site  of  the  Trojan  camp,  which  has  been  previously 
described  in  II.  xviii.  256 :  "  In  the  plain  near  the  ships,  for  we  are  far 
away  from  the  wall " — showing  that  the  site  of  the  camp  was  in  the  level 
plain  near  the  ships.  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  these 
three  cases,  th«  poet  mentions  the  site  of  the  Trojan  camp  in  opposition 
to  the  site  of  the  Greek  camp,  which  latter  was  situated  on  the  shore 
of  the  Hellespont.  Consequently  the  only  possible  translation  of  the 
ffpcoa-fjLo^  'ireSioio  would  be  "  the  Upper  Plain,"  which  rises  a  little,  but 
has  no  elevations  in  the  shape  of  hills. 

Before  the  city,  but  a  little  sideways  from  the  Plain  of  Troy,  there 
stood  in  a  free  space  a  high  tumulus,  called  by  men  Batieia,  whilst  the 
gods  called  it  the  sepulchre  of  the  swift  Myrine ;  here  the  Trojans  and 
their  auxiliaries  arrayed  their  troops.^®    Myrine,  according  to  Strabo,  was 

•  II.  XX.  51-53 :  v6<r^i  p§&v  kycrfdtv^  troTOfi^  ftri  itrfitm, 

aSc  8*  "Apfis  kr4pmBwy  ^p^f^  \cd\mrt  l<ros,  iv  KoBap^^  tBi  8^  v^kCwv  9i€<pcdvero  x^P*** 

6^h  Kor*  iLKporinis  ir6\ios  Tpdftrai  kcAc^i^,  i^  Xrroov  8*  i.iro$dvrfi  iwl  x^^^a  fivBov  Akouov. 
iiAAorc  wiip  SifwJfi^i  e4c0p  M  Ka\Xiieo\^»if.  •  //.  xx.  1-3  : 

.  •  X.  159-161 :  2ts  oi  fiXy  iraph.  ntvaX  Kopuvlvi  Botpiitraovro 

''Eypfo,  Tv94os  vU'  rl  iriwvxov  fhrvov  ion-ctf  /  itpupl  <r/,  nri\4os  vi4y  fidxns  &K6prrroy  'Axoiot, 

citK  ikUiSf  &s  Tpw€s  fwl  Spwa-fi^  trtHtoio  Tp»cs  8*  aSO*  irlpnOtv  M  Opcafffi^  irc8loio. 
clorm  6yxi  v^Sav^  hKiyos  8*  In  x^P**^  iprjKti ;  "  //.  ii.  811-815 : 

'  //.  xi.  56,  57 :  l<m  8^  ris  xpowipoiOt  ir<JXf  or  aivua  «oA.»n}, 

Tpfics  8*  a^  Mp^€v  M  Bpwrfi^  vtZioto,  4v  ir^Ziif  k-wJaftvB^^  vepiipofios  Ma  xai,  Ma, 

"Ixropd  r*  hx^X  fiiyay  koL  ifiifiova  tlovXi/Sci-  t^k  ^  rot  Mpts  Bartttay  KUcXiiffKowrty, 

Morro.  iiOdyaroi  94  tc  ffrjfM  iro\v(rKdp$fAoio  Mvplmis 

•  Ii.  viii.  439-492  :  Ma  r6r%  Tp&4s  re  Zi4Kptd€P  Ifi*  ixUovpcu 
Tpd^v  air*  iyop^y  iroi^aro  ^8i^o$  *Eicro»p, 
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held,  from  her  epithet  woXwr/capd/io^  ("  racer  "),  to  be  one  of  the  Amazons  j 
this  epithet  being  given  to  horses  from  their  swiftness,  and  Myrine  wa^ 
so  called  from  her  swiftness  in  driving  the  chariot.^  But  Professor 
Sayce  tells  me  that  he  fancies  Myrine  to  be  identical  with  the  Amazon 
Smyrna,  that  is,  a  name  of  Artemis-Cybele,  the  Amazons  having  been  in 
the  first  instance  the  priestesses  of  this  Asiatic  goddess.  Myrine  was  the 
name  of  a  town  in  Lemnos,  as  well  as  of  another  on  the  coast  of  Mysia, 
40  stadia  to  the  south  of  Grynion,  and  Smyrna  or  Samorna  was  an  old 
appellation  of  Ephesus,  whose  foundation  was  ascribed  to  the  Amazons* 
Myrrha,  a  name  of  the  Oriental  Aphrodite,  is  but  a  form  of  Smyrna,  iv 
being  assimilated  to  the  preceding  r. 

Homer  further  mentions  the  tumulus  of  Aesyetes,  from  the  top  of 
which  Polites,  son  of  Priam,  trusting  to  the  rapidity  of  his  feet,  sat 
waiting  until  the  Achaeans  should  rush  forward  from  the  ships.*  This 
tumulus  must  therefore  necessarily  be  sought  between  Ilium  and  the 
Greek  camp.  The  son  of  Aesyetes,  Alcathous,  was  married  to  the  daughter 
of  Anchises,  Hippodameia.^ 

At  a  certain  distance  before  Ilium  was,  as  already  stated,  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Scamander  and  the  Simois,  as  well  as  the  ford  of  the 
Scamander ;  and  near  them  was  the  tumulus  of  Uus,  crowned  with  a 
pillar,  against  which  Paris  leant  when  he  shot  an  arrow  at  Diomedes 
and  wounded  him.*  This  position  of  the  monument  is  also  proved  by 
the  agora  which  Hector  held  far  from  the  ships,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Scamander,*  and  close  by  the  tumulus  of  Hus.®  It  was  between  the 
Greek  camp  and  the  Scamander,  for  the  thousand  watch-fires  of  the 
Trojan  camp  were  seen  between  the  ships  and  the  river.^  But  it  must 
be  distinctly  understood  that,  as  the  tumulus  of  Ilus  was  situated 
between  the  Greek  camp  and  the  Scamander,  it  was  of  necessity  on  or 
near  its  left  bank,  which  is  an  important  circumstance  in  determining 
the  topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy.  There  is,  however,  another  passage 
which  appears  to  contradict  this  again ;  for  Priam,  on  his  way  to  visit 
Achilles,  first  passes  the  tumulus  of  Ilus,  and  then  reaches  the  ford  of 
the  Scamander,  where  he  waters  his  mules  and  horses.^  It  appears 
further  to  be  contradicted  by  the  passage  where  it  is  stated  that  Hector, 


*  Strabo,  xii.  p.  573 :  iv  8i  ry  'IXtcut^  irdi^ 
KoKwtni  Tis  iiTTtv  ^w  l(rropov<n  fiioM  flvai  raw 
'Afia(6yu¥  iKroviTi$4rouT€Kficup6fJi€yot'  twrKdpB' 
fious  yitp  Trrovf  KtytaOcu  iik  rh  rdxos  ic&«cc(- 
vrir  oZr  woK^ffKOftdfAoy  Bih  rh  ivh  rrjs  iiviox^'^ca 
rdxos. 

«  It.  ii.  791-794 : 
ttaaro  8i  ^oy/^p  vU  Tlptdfioio  UoXlrjti 
hs  Tp4w  ffKowhs  r^c,  To^wKtipiri  irtwoiddiy 
riffi$tfi  iir*  iuepordrti^  Alffvfrrao  ytporxos, 
B4yfi€wos  6inr6r€  wav^iv  iupopfiriBfifv  *AxcuoL 

»  //.  xiii.  427-429  : 
fy$*  Altrtrftrao  9iorp€<f>4os  <l>l\oy  vlSy, 
9ipc»*  *A\KdBoov — ya/A^phs  8*  ^y  *Ayx^<rao^ 
irptff$vrdrrjy  8*  &irvtt  Bvywrp&y  *linroSdfitiCUf. 

*  n.  xi.  369-372 : 

acjrhp  *AK€(eaf9p0Sf  'E\4yris  ir6nis  i)^K6yMio^ 
Tv8^p  titi  rd^a  rircuytro,  irotfiiyi  Xawyy 


ariiK^  KtKKiti4yo%  kyZpoKfiiirv  ^^^  r^fifitp 
"Wov  AapZayiicLOf  iraXaiov  Zriiwy4poyros. 

»  //.  viii.  489,  490  : 
Tpt^y  aZr*  hryop^y  iroi^caro  <f>anSifio5*'EKrofp^ 
ydff^i  yfioy  kyveyiity^  irora,u^  In  Zty^tyru 

•  //.  s.  414,  415: 
"Eicrctp  fiiy  fitrii  roi<rty^  Baoi  $ouKri(p6poi  tlaiyf 
fiovkiis  /3ouA«i^ci  Ofiov  xapk  (Hiiaoxi  "Wov, 

'  //.  viii.  560-563  : 
rdffffa  fiforriyh  vtS»v  ^8^  "SLiyBoio  ^odwy 
Tp^y  Koudyrtty  Tupit  <f>alyero  *\kidOt  irpd. 
XtAi*  &p*  iy  irc8(y  xwpA  Koicro,  trap  Zi  iKd<Trtp 
cYoro  TtyrfiKoyra  <r4\ai  xuphi  ai0ofi4yoio, 

»  //.  xxiv.  349-351 : 
ot  h*  iiTfl  oZy  fi4ya  ayj/M  irapcl  *lKloio  iKatnraify 
(rrrjaay  &p*  iifudkovs  T€  Koi  inravT,  &<f>pa  Ttoityy 
4y  iroroft^. 
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who  was  fighting  on  the  left  of  the  battle  on  the  bank  of  the  Sea- 
mander,  knew  nothing  of  the  slaughter®  which  was  going  on  near  the 
tumulus  of  Ilus,  where,  according  to  II.  xi.  369-379,  Diomedes  had  been 
wounded  by  Paris. 

From  all  the  indications  of  the  Iliad  we  see  that  the  station  of  the 
ships  (Naustathmos)  and  the  camp  of  the  Greek  army  extended  along  the 
low  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  between  Cape  Sigeum  and  Cape  Khoeteum. 
The  distance  between  these  two  heights  is  erroneously  stated  by  Strabo  ^® 
to  be  60  stadia,  whilst  Pliny  ^  gives  it  rightly  as  30  stadia.  As  before 
explained,  the  Scamander  must  have  fallen  into  the  Hellespont  through 
the  bed  of  the  present  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  close  to  Cape  Khoeteum. 
The  1186  Greek  ships  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  but  the  available 
space  being  too  narrow,  they  were  placed  in  several  lines,  one  behind  the 
other,  and  used  partly  as  the  camp  and  fortifications,  the  sterns  being 
turned  towards  the  land.  To  prevent  the  ships'  keels  becoming  rotten, 
they  were  put  on  stone  supports  (JexH'aTa)  -^  but  nevertheless,  after  nine 
years,  the  wood  and  the  ropes  of  the  ships  began  to  rot.^  The  troops 
of  each  tribe  lay  with  their  commander  behind  their  ships,  which  served 
them  as  a  protection.  The  ships  which  had  first  come  to  land  were 
drawn  furthest  up  the  shore  and  formed  the  first  line ;  the  later  comers 
were  arranged  in  the  second  or  third  line.*  At  the  two  extremities  of 
the  first  rank  were  the  ships  and  camps  of  Achilles  and  Ajax ;  the  former 
to  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  Cape  Sigeum,  the  latter  on  the  opposite  side.^ 
To  the  right  of  Ajax  would  have  been  the  Athenians,  if  the  verse  in 
11.  ii.  558  had  been  genuine,  where  it  is  stated  that  Ajax  placed  his 
ships  where  the  Athenian  phalanxes  stood.®  But  this  verse  was  already 
in  ancient  times  considered  to  have  been  interpolated  by  Solon  or 
Pisistratus  on  political  grounds.  The  Athenian  fleet  under  Menestheus 
appears  to  have  been  further  on  in  this  line  towards  the  centre,  for 
they  defended  that  part  of  the  rampart  which  was  attacked  by  Hector 
and  Sarpedon ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  middle  gate.^  Further  on  in  the 
same  line  appear  to  have  also  been  the  ships  of  the  Boeotians,^  to  the 


»  //.  xi.  497-499 : 

....  ovZ4  trw  "tticroip 
irf{fO€T\  iwd  pa  fiix"!^   ^*   iptartpit  fidpyaro 

irdtTrjSj 
6x9as  T^p  irorafioto  'S.KcmivZpov, 

**  xiii.  p.  595  ;  lori  84  rh  firjKOs  rr\s  tcapaXias 
Tawny  y  kirh  rov  *Voirtiov  fi4xpi  ^lytiov  icol  rod 
'Ax*^A^«y  fitrfifiaros  tifOvwKoo^yrcop  {|^icoyra 
OTailay. 

*  ff.  J\r.  V.  33 :  "  fuit  et  Aeantium,  a  Rhodiis 
con(j[itum,  in  altero  comu,  Ajace  ibi  sepulto, 
xxK.  stad.  inlerrallo  a  Sigeo,  et  ipso  statione 
classis  suae." 

»  11.  xiT.  410  : 
.  .  .  .  Tdpa  ToWdf  dodny  txP^'^^  vT\Stv, 

3  //.  ii.  134,  135  : 
iyvia  8j)  fi€fidcuri  Aihs  fttydXov  iyiavrotj 
Kal  Bii  Bovpa  aimiwt  ytwv  koI  (nrdpra  \(\vyrai. 

'  //.  liv.  30-34 : 
roWhy  yap  ft*  kvdvtvBt  fJidxns  tipioTO  v7,€S 


0iy*  i^*  hXhs  iroAi^s  •  rhs  yitp  xp<iras  ir(8(oy8c 
tlpvaayj  axrrap  t(7xos  ^iri  irp^ny^aiy  IScijuay. 
oifih  yhp  ov8*  tvpvs  irtp  itioy  ihuyi\<raTo  irdffas 
axytaXhi  yrias  xo^^tiy^  (ntiyoyro  9h  Xoo(. 

*  //.  li.  6-9 : 

fj  ^*  4y  fiftradr^  tcKt  ytymy^ftw  afi<poT4pwff§y 
ilfi^y  iT*  AtoPTos  KKtffias  T^KoftMyidZao, 
^5*  iw*  *AxiAA^oy,  roi  fn*  t(rxara  y^as  ki<ras 
tlpvaaVt  iiyop^Ti  itiffvyoi  koI  KdprtX  x^^p^''- 

*  //.  ii.  558  : 

ffrjjtrf  8*  Hycay  Tv'  *A$riya4C»y  XaroMTo  (ftdKayyts. 

'  //.  xii.  331,  332  : 
rovs  84  i9fi>y  f^iYnar*  vlhs  Ilcrcctfo  MtytaOfvs ' 
rov  yhp  8^  irpbs  mupyoy  XaoM  KaKdrytra  <f>4poyr(s. 

*  II,  xiii.  685-689  : 

tvBa  84  BoiwroX  «cal  'IcCokcs  iXntx^roivtSy 
AoKpol  Koi  ^Gfioi  Koi  <l»ai1iifi6tyr(s  'Eir(io( 
(nrov8^  iiraiaffoyTa  ytSty  ^x^^y  ^*  iZvyayro 
diffai  kwh  <rp€luy  <f>Koy\  ctxtKoy^'EKTopa  iioy' 
oi  fihy  *AO^valofy  frpoKiKtyixtyot, 
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left  of  whom  stood  the  Phoceans.*  Thus  the  Athenians  were  succeeded 
by  the  Phoceans,  and  further  on  to  the  right  followed  the  Boeotians; 
the  last  in  this  line  to  the  right  being  the  Myrmidons  under  Achilles. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  order  of  the  ships  in  the  second 
rank,  the  indications  contained  in  the  Iliad  being  too  slight.  Lenz^® 
supposed  that  in  this  line  were  the  Locrians  under  Ajax,  the  son  of 
Oileus,  the  Dulichians,  Epeians,  and  so  forth;  for,  according  to  the 
passage  already  quoted,^  they  were  near  the  foremost  row,  whilst,  accord- 
ing to  another  passage,^  they  were  near  the  rear  line.  Agamemnon, 
Ulysses,  and  Diomedes  are  stated  to  have  drawn  their'  ships  on  shore  far 
from  the  battle  :^  they  must  therefore  have  been  in  the  last  line,  which, 
as  Lenz  supposes,  they  filled  up  by  themselves.  In  the  middle  of  this  line 
was  the  little  fleet  of  Ulysses.*  Before  this  last  was  the  Agora,  which 
served  as  the  place  for  the  public  assemblies,  the  council,  the  military 
tribunal,  and  the  sacrifices  :*  here  were  the  altars  of  the  gods,®  especially 
that  of  Zeus  Panomphaeos,  on  which,  when  in  great  distress,  Aga- 
memnon sacrifices  a  fawn.^  This  Agora  must  have  extended  into  the 
second  line  of  -ships,  for  the  whole  Greek  army  is  frequently  called 
hither  to  an  assembly. .  As  the  people  sat  in  the  Agora,  there  must  have 
been  seats  of  stones  or  turf.*  Nestor's  ships  and  tents  must  have  been 
in  the  hindmost  line,  as  it  is  expressly  stated  that  his  tent  was  on  the 
shore.*  It  appears  very  probable  that  Menelaus  was  encamped  close  to  his 
brother,  Agamemnon.  According  to  the*Boeotia  (or  Catalogue  of  Ships), 
Menelaus  came  with  the  sixty  ships  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  arrayed 
themselves  separately  (airarepde)  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  mixed  up 
with  Agamemnon's  troops,  but  formed  a  band  by  themselves.  Between 
the  ships  were  tnany  lanes  and  roads,^®  of  which,  as  Lenz  suggests,  the 
chief  ones  may  probably  have  extended  between  the  three  lines  of  ships, 
while  a  great  number  of  lanes  run  crosswise  between  the  ships. 

There  were,  writes  Lenz,^  no  tents  such  as  are  now  in  use ;  but  all 
the  troops  had  huts,^  which  were  probably  of  wood  and  earth  with  a  thatch 


•  //.  ii.  525,  526  : 

ol  /ici»  ^witfioap  <rrlx<ts  tararoy  ifjupt^TOprts, 
BoMTuy  8*  ffnr\rjy  iir*  itpt<rT€ph  Bmp4\(reovro. 

*•  C.  G.  Lenz,  Die  Ebcne  von  Troia ;  Neu  Strelitr, 
1798,  p.  193.  >  //.  xiii.  685-689. 

*//.  X.  110-113: 
^yS*  {iytipofitv)  Aiama  raxi^y  koJ  ^u\f05  &\Kifioy 

vi6y, 
iXA*  fi  Tis  icol  rolJsSc  fitroix^fitvos  KaK4(Ttity, 
imiBtSy  r*  Atcurra  koI  'lio/Mfyija  &ycucTa  • 
T«y  yiip  yfj€s  tcunv  iKaffrdrta,  ou5i  fjd\*  iyyvs. 

»  Ii.  liv.  29-31  : 
TvZ§iifis  *08u<re^j  t«  ical  *ATp€/5ijs  *Ayafi4fjLywy, 
To\Xhy  ydp  jt*  dir<iycv0€  M-dxvs  tlpvaro  yiffs 
0ty  f<f>*  a\hs  iro\ivs. 

*  Ii.  viii.  222-226 : 

crrrj  9*  iw*  'O^uaa^os  fitycucfirfX  yrit  fitXatyjpf 
^  y  iy  fAtaadrif)  fcKf.  ytytcytfity  iLfi^ordpoofft  • 
ilfiiy  in^  Atayros  kKktIos  T^KofiotyidZao, 
llV  4x*  'AxtAX^of  •  Toi  ^'  t<TxvroL  v^as  iiffas 
^pwray,  iiyop4p  iriavyoi  Kcd  Kdprti  x^^P^^* 

*Ii.  xix.  172-174: 
•  .  .  r&  8i  mpa  &yal  iwip&y  *Ayafi4fiyoay 


ola'4ro9  4s  fA4<ra7iy  iryopiiyy  tya  irdyrts  *Axcuol 
64>0a\fio7(riy  XHtcai,  €rh  8i  <l>p€ff\  c^aiy  layOfjs. 

•//.  xi.  808: 

.   .  rff  8^  Kai  <r<pi  Otwy  irer^lx^'^^  fivfiol. 

'  //.  viii.  249,  230 : 
ir^p  8^  Albs  fiwfx^  ircpucoXA^i  Kdfi0a\€  y€$p6v, 
tyBa  xayofjupcdip  Zt\y\  p4(€<rKoy  *Axcuoi 

•  //.  ii.  86-99. 
»y/.xi.  618-622: 

of  8'  Zr§  8?)  KKialriy  KriKriidifu  kpiKorro, 
....  ro2  8*  (K4aTctp  Kcd  MaxcUtfi')  i9p&  ^vc^v- 

Xoyro  x*''<«>y«i', 
ardyr€  irorl  xyoi^y  waph  0ty*  a\6s. 
»•  //.  X.  66  : 

iroAXol  yhp  &y&  (rrparSy  tlai  K4\fvBot. 

*  C.  G.  Lenz,  Die  Ebcne  von  Troia^  pp.  200- 
203. 

'  «//.  xvi.  155,  156: 

Mupjui8^vas  8'  &p'  4'koix^ii€vos  Od^pri^ey  *Ax<AAcvs, 
•  wdyras  iyii  kKktIos  (xhy  r€vx^<fw* 
and//,  xxiii.  Ill,  112: 
ohprids  r*  &Tpvv€  ical  Ay4pas  i^4fify  ffkriv 
vdyTO0§y  ix  Khiffiwy, 
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of  rushes.  The  chief  had  probably  his  tent  in  the  foremost  line  of  his 
troops :  this  is  certain  as  regards  the  tent  of  Ulysses,  in  front  of  which  a 
lane  passed,  and  the  Agora  commenced.  All  the  tents  or  huts  of  the 
chiefs  must  have  been  more  or  less  like  that  of  Achilles,  which  is  described 
in  the  24th  book  of  the  Iliad,  It  was  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of 
posts,  and  had. a  gate  which  shut  with  a  bar.^  Inside,  around  the  hut, 
was  a  court,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  an  altar,  for  here  Achilles 
prayed  to  Zeus  and  poured  out  libations  of  wine/  The  hut  proper,  called 
oIko^,^  and  fieXaffpov,^  but  usually  KTualrj,  was  surrounded  by  an  open 
vestibule,  which  rested  on  posts,  and  was  called  TrpoBofux;''  and  alOovaa,^ 
from  which  the  hall*  was  entered  by  an  opening  called  irffodvpov^^  or  6ypa.^ 
The  hall  was  probably  decorated  with  trinkets  won  as  booty.*  In  this 
sense  we  may  probably  explain  the  glittering  walls  in  the  tent  of  Idomeneus.^ 
Behind  the  hall  were  chambers,  which  served  partly  for  storing  the 
treasures,  partly  as  a  habitation  for  the  female  slaves  and  concubines ; 
here  also  Achilles  and  Patroclus  had  their  separate  chambers.^  The 
huts  had  a  thatch  of  woolly  rushes.^  There  must,  besides,  have  been 
in  the  court  sheds  for  chariots  and  stables  for  the  horses,  of.  which 
Achilles  possessed  a  whole  stud;^  also  stables  for  oxen,  sheep,  goats, 
and  swine,  as  for  meat-eaters  like  the  Greeks  a  considerable  stock  of 
cattle  was  indispensable. 

Near  the  ships  of  Ulysses,  and  along  the  shore  as  far  as  those  of 
Agamemnon,  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  space ;  for  the  races 
with  horses  and  chariots,  as  well  as  the  other  funeral  games  to  the 
memory  of  Patroclus,  were  held  there.    Here  also  was  an  elevated  seat 


«  IL  xxir.  452-456  : 

ffravpolatv  xi/iriyouri  *  Bvpriv  2'  ^x^  fiovpos  ivt^Kiis 
flKdrtvoSt  '^^'^  '''pt^s  fi^y  i'Kipftii<r<r§frKw  *Axaiol, 
rpcTs  8*  kyaolyttncov  fjLtydKritf  xXriiZa  Ovpiuv, 
roov  ^AAmi'*  'AxtAc2ff  8*  &p*  ixipj^^ffateie*  ical  otos. 

*  IL  xvi.  231,  232 : 

tIjXfT*  firftTa  <rroj  fA4<T<io  fpKti,  AcT/Sc  8i  oJyov 
ojpayhy  tiacu^iBd^v  •  A  (a  8*  oif  Kii$t  rtp/wucipOMfov. 
*//.  ixiv.  471,  472: 

.     .     .     .     y4pav  8'  lOvs  kUv  oIkov, 

«  //.  ix,  639,  640 : 

.     .     .     .     ffh  8'  tXaoy  Ky0€o  Bv^Uvf 
iM^ffircu  8i  fi4\aBpo¥, 
'  //.  xxiv.  673,  674: 
of  liky  Ap*  iv  wpoHSfitp  Z6fxov  ain6di  fcotfi-tiffcafTo, 
Krjpv^  Koi  npiafios,  wKiyii  ^p§<rl  fiifi%*  txovrts, 

•//.  xiiv.  643,  644: 
^  ^'f  'Axf  Acirs  8'  irdpouriv  lZ\  Zfiw^ai  KiXtvatv 
^4fiyi*  bw*  alBoviTfi  Bifitrm  Kcd  ^y*a  koAcL 

•  //.  xxir.  647 : 

at   Z*  fffw    in  firydpoio   Zdos   fierh  x^P*'^" 
txovaeuj  .  .  . 
»»•//.  xix.  211,  212: 

8s  fioi  ^1^2  icAur(|7  Z^QXyti4yo%  h^4l  xo^f 
irctTou,  hvk  irp60vpop  nerpaiifxiyoi. 
»  //.  xxiv.  571,  572; 
Sts  t^r\  ilfifffv  8*  8  y4pi»¥  icol  hr^iBero  fi69<p' 
Uriytlhis  8*  o'Uoio  K4»v  &s  HXto  06pa(€. 


«  IL  xxiii.  558-561 : 
'AyrtAox*)  ft  ft^y  H  fx€  KtXt^is  oXkoBw  iXXo 
E2>/ii^Ay  ^iri8o0you,  iyii  94  «cc  irol  rh  r^\4ff(rw, 
8(60'«  ol  B<&priKa  rhy  'Aartpomuoy  itMrivpvyf 
XcUKcoy,  f  v4pi  x<t^/ia  ipiKiyov  Kaff<rtT4poto, 

«  IL  xiii.  261 : 
•  .  .  .  4y  KKiffip  Tphs  iytlriria  itafii^Q»6»yra, 

*  //.  ix.  663-669  : 

ovrhp  *AxiAA€J>j  €58€  fivxv  fcKitriris  f vr^rrow  • 
T^   8'  Apa  irapKar4K€ieTo  yvrti,  r^y  /i€<r06Bty 

*6pfi<urros  Buydrrjp  AtofiiiBri  KoWtirdppos. 
ndrpoicXos  8'  MpcfB§y  (l\4^itro  *  irip  8'  UpaKoX  rf 
''l^ii  it^uyos,  r4\y  ol  ir6pt  Kos  *Ax*AA«iJf 
iKvpoy  i\&y  alirciay,  *Eyv^os  jrroXitBpow, 
o\  8*  8t«  8J>  Kkuririaiy  iy  'ArpttZcto  y4yoyTO, .  .  . 

//.  xxiv.  675,  676  : 
atni^t  *Ax«AA.€{>s  c58€  fivxf  KXiclris  (inHiicrov  • 
T^  8i  Bpiffrits  irapeX/^aro  KoWardp^os. 

»  //.  xxiv.  450,  451 : 

.     .     .     .     iirkp  KaBuw€pB(y  %pv^ 
Kaxrti^yr*  tpo^oy  K€ifJMy6B€y  kfi'f\froan€s. 

•  II.  xix.  281 : 

Xmrovs  8*  «iy  Ay^Xijv  tXcuray  Btpdicoyrts  iyavoL 

IL  u.  775-778 : 
....  itmroi  8i  Top'  &pfuuny  oXety  fKourrof, 
\trrhy  4p9irr6fifyot  iKt6Bpnrr6y  tc  a4Kwoyt 
taraaay,  ipfucra  8'  «8  vtwviceurtUya  kuto  iufd/crny 
4v  KXtcips, 
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{Trepuoirrj),^  as  in  Nestor's  tent,  from  the  top  of  which  Idomeneus  looked 
on  at  the  games.  Here  on  the  projecting  shore  were  raised  the  tumnlos 
of  Patroclus  and  at  a  later  period  that  of  Achilles.^  There  was  also  an 
ancient  sepulchral  monument,  or  goal  of  a  hippodrome,  consisting  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  with  two  white  stones  on  either  side,^  and  near  it  a  road 
hollowed  out  by  the  winter  rain.^*^ 

For  nine  years  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  their 
sole  fortification,  but  then,  after  the  first  battle  of  the  Biad,  by  the 
advice  of  Nestor,  a  common  tumulus  was  erected  in  front  of  the  ships 
over  the  ashes  of  all  the  dead,  to  which  was  joined  a  high  wall  with 
towers,  and  before  it  was  dug  a  deep  moat.^  The  wall  was  built  of 
earth,  into  which  were  rammed  trunks  of  trees  and  stones  to  give  it 
greater  solidity.^  It  had  wooden  towers,^  and  in  or  close  to  them  were 
gates.^  On  the  wall  and  the  towers  were  breastworks  (eVaXfetv),  which 
projected  from  the  wall  like  steps  {icpoaaaC) ;  also  buttresses  (oT^Xat, 
7rpofik7]7€<;),  serving  to  protect  and  consolidate  the  wall.*  There  seem 
to  have  been  only  three  gates.  Between  the  wall  and  the  moat  was 
a  path,®  in  front  of  which  a  stockade  or  thick  row  of  palisades  was  stuck 
into  the  edge  of  the  moat,  in  order  to  render  the  approach  still  more 
difficult  to  the  enemy.^ 

I  have  further  to  mention  the  wall  of  Herakles  (relxo^  apj^iyyrov 
'HpcucXfjo^),^  called  also  aKOTnri^^  a  sort  of  rampart  which  the  Trojans 
and  Pallas  Athene  had  erected  for  the  protection  of  Herakles,  lest  the 
sea-monster  which  threatened  Hesione  with  destruction  should  pursue 
him  from  the  beach  to  the  plain.  It  therefore  appears  to  have  been  near 
the  shore. 


'  //.  ixiii.  451 : 
•//.  xxiii.  125,  126: 

ippiffffwro  U»rp6KKtp  fi(ya  iipiov  ^8^  ot  avr^. 

Od.  xxir.  80-82 : 
ift^*  abroiffi  V  lirf ira  fi4y€Uf  Ktd  kfiiyioya  rvftfiop 
Xc^M^tci'  'Apytiwp  Upbs  arparhs  alxjinrduvy 
eurrp  $in  irpot/xo^ojii  M  irAarci-  'EAAij<nr<JKry. 

•  //.  xxiii.  327-333  : 
f<myic€  ^v?u>v  o^y,  BtroirT*  ipyvi*,  {nr^p  ofijf, 
^  ipvhs  fj  trt^Kfit'  rh  fiiy  ob  KorawuBercu  HfifipVf 
Xoc  8i  rod  iKdr€p$€y  dprip^arcu  9io  \€vk^ 
4y  ^vyoxjo'ty  i9ov,  Aftos  8'  Imri^pOfMS  ifupis' 
Ij  rtu  ffrjfia  $poTo7o  tcCAcu  KorartByri&roSf 
^  r6  y§  y^tra  rirviero  iir\  Tpor4ptoy  ky6p^coy, 
icaX  yvy  r4pfuer*  i$riK€  voUipKfis  87os  *Ax(AAci;s. 

»•  //.  xxiii.  418-421 : 

at^a  8*  Ivctra 
ar^Tyos  69ou  ieoi\rjs  tify  *Ayri\oxos  fJity*x^M'''l'» 
p^XM^s  ffiy  yairis^  f  x^M^P'o*'  ^^^  ^<»P 
i^4fp7i^€y  69o7a,  fidBvyt  8i  X^P^^  Surayra, 

>  //.  vii.  327-347,  435-441. 

«  //.  xii.  28,  29 : 
....  ^K  8'  Upa  wdyra  OtfitlKta  K^fuuri  ir4fAirty 
pirp&y  mil  kdoty,  r^  04aay  iioy4oyr%s  'Ax<uoL 


»  //.  xii.  35,  36  : 

rir€  8*  ifi^l  t^dxyi  ivoiHi  re  8c8^ci 
r§7xos  it9p.7iroy,  KoydxiC*  8i  Mpdra  xipyvy. 

•  i/.  vii.  338,  339: 

w^pyovf  {ff^\o^Sf  clAof)  yri&y  tc  Koi  aur&y. 
iy  8'  ainoTai  w^Kas  iroi-fiffofity  tZ  ipapvias' 
and  436^38 : 

&Kptrov  4k  irfHioVf  irorl  8*  ctlnhy  rctxos  t^ufuw 
Tvpyovs  ^  w^^Xo^f,  ^Kap  yriuy  T€  koI  airr&y, 
iy  8*  aino7ffi  ir{/\as  4yrwoUoy  c9  apapvias, 

•  //.  xii.  258-260  : 

KpSaaas  fiiy  ir^pyoty  tpvoy,  icoi  tp^nroy  #ir(iA{ctf, 
<rr^Ao5  TC  trpo/BA^raf  4fi6x^^oyt  &r  &p*  'Ax^uol 
irpwras  4v  yai\i  04<rcty  Iffi^tycu  ixjiarrct  iri/pyvy. 

•  //.  ix.  67,  87 ;  xii.  64-66,  145 ;  xviu.  215, 
228;  XX.  49. 

'  n.  xii.  63-66 :  see  also  54-57  ;  Tii.  941 ;  ix. 
350. 

•  //.  xx.*145-148 : 

rttxot  4s  kfi^ixuroy  'HfMucA^os  Otioio^ 
iin^\6yy  r6  pi>  ol  Tp&ts  koX  IlaAA^s  *A9iiyv 
woUoy,  6^pa  rh  icfiros  iir€Kwp<Hpvyi»y  dA^orro, 
dmrArt  fxty  a^ieuro  iir*  1i76yos  ir€8(oK8f . 

•  //.  XX.  136,  137  : 

&AA*  rinf7s  fihy  (irttra,  KoB^i&nwBa  lu&irm 
4k  v^rov  4s  ffKowi4\y, 


CHAPTER  HI. 


THE  HISTOEY  OF  TROY. 


As  Mr.  Gladstone  ^  rightly  remarks,  the  Dardanian  name  in  the  Hiad 
is  the  oldest  of  all  those  names,  found  in  the  Poems,  which  are  linked  by 
a  distinct  genealogy  with  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war.  As  already  stated, 
Dardanus  was  called  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Electra,  daughter  of  Atlas,  and 
was  further  said  to  have  come  from  Samothrace,  or  from  Arcadia,  or 
from  Italy  ;^  but  Homer  mentions  nothing  of  this.  Dardanus  founded 
Dardania  in  a  lofty  position  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Ida ;  for  he  was 
not  yet  powerful  enough  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  plain.  He 
married  Bateia,  an  Idaean  nymph,^  daughter  of  Teucer,  son  of  the  river 
Scamander,  and  begat  Ilus  and  Erichthonius,  who  became  the  richest 
of  all  mortal  men.  He  had  in  his  pastures  three  thousand  mares,  the 
offspring  of  some  of  whom,  by  Boreas,  produced  twelve  colts  of  super- 
natural swiftness.*  Having  married  Astyoche,  daughter  of  the  river 
Simois,  he  had  by  her  a  son  called  Tros.*  This  latter,  who  became 
the  .eponym  of  the  Trojans,  had  by  his  wife  Calirrhoe,  daughter  of 
the  Scamander,  three  sons,  called  Ilus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganymedes,  and 
a  daughter,  called  Cleopatra.*  Ganymedes  having  become  the  most 
beautiful  of  mankind  was  carried  away  by  the  gods,  and  made  the  cup- 


*  Homeric  Synchronism,  p.  122. 

'  Hellanicus,  Fragm.  129,  ed.  Didot ;  Dionjs. 
Hal.  i.  60-61;  Apollodor.  iii.  12.  1;  Schol. 
Ihad,y  xviii.  486 ;  Varro,  ap.  Serviom  ad  Virgii, 
Aeneid.  iii.  167  ;  Cephalon.  Gergithios  ap,  Steph. 
Byz.  8.  V.  *Api(rfifi. 

*  //.  XX.  215-218: 

AdpJiayov  ai  Tcpwrov  r4K€ro  pt^tXrjytpira  Zfvs 
KTifffff  6h  Aapbaviriy  iirtl  o(htu''l\ios  Ipii 
4v  x§hl(p  'K€ir6\i(rrOf  x6\is  fA(p6irt0y  iMOpdffirtatf, 
aX/i  Ho*  inrttptias  ^Ktov  iroAtnr(8cucos  "ISt;;. 

Apollodorus,  iii.  12.  1  :  Adp^a^os  8c  ^ir)  r^ 
Baydrif  rod  dScA^ou  \viro{tfifvos,  HatioOp^tcnv 
iLTToXivtltv,  tls  r^v  ayri-wtpa  liwtipov  ijAi>€.  Toi^ 
Tfis  8i  ifiaalKfvt  TtvKpos  Torofiov  iKOfidy^pou 
Kcti  Nt^/A^s  'iSo/of,  iup*  oZ  Kcd  ol  rtiy  x*^P^ 
y€fi6fi€yoi  TtuKpoi  tcpotntyop^vovro.  "tititStx'^tXi 
5i  tich  ToO  fiacri\4(as  Ksd  Ka^iov  fiipos  rr^i  7^$ 
Koi  r^v  iKtlvov  Buyartpa  Bcirciov,  Adp^cufov 
iKTurt  tSKiv.  r€\tvT'fi(rayros  8i  TtvKpoVf  t^v 
X<*>pay  &Tra(ray  Aapiaviay  iKi\((rf. 

*  IL  XX.  219-229: 

Adpiayos  al  riKtB*  vihv  *Eptx^6¥iov  fiaciKTJa, 
bs  8^  ii^vu6Taro5  yivrro  BvrrrAy  i^pwwtitv 


TOW  TpMTx^Xiai  lirwot  f\os  Kdra,  fiovKo\4oyTO 
d^Actoi,  v^Koiaiy  it,yaW6fi€yai  iraXpctP* 
rdo»¥  Koi  Boptrjs  lipdffffaro  fiwrKOfi€v<io)¥  * 
Trry  5'  fiadfxipos  TopcAc^oro  Kucuroxoirij, 
cd  8*  ^OKVff<rdfi€yat  KrtKoy  8vo«cai8€fca  ir«Aov$. 
a!  8*  St§  ii\v  (TKtpT^fv  M  (tiivpov  &povpay  * 
&Kpov  iv*  MfpiKuy  Kapirhv  OioVy  ov84  irarcicAwF, 
dAA*  Stc  8J>  (TKipT^v  iw*  €vpta  v&ra  OaXdaariSf  ' 
ijcpov  M  priy/xTva  a\hs  "woKioio  QUtrKov^ 

*  ApoUodorus,  iii.  12.  2 :  FfPOfiivwy  8i  cdrr^ 
(Aap8c(yy)  walBoap  "IKov  Koi  'EpixOovtov  "iKos 
fxty  oly  &wms  ktr^Bavtv  •  *Eptx^6rios  8i  8ia8«|a- 
fifvos  riiv  fiaffiXflaVf  fhyMS  ^AarvSxV'^  T^jy 
2(/A4$cvT0Si  rtKvoi  Tpva. 

IL  XX.  230 : 

TpSaa  V  *Eptx^6ytos  r^Kero  Tpw^ceiw  tb^cucra. 

•  Apollodorus,  iii.  12.  2 :  ovtoj  (Tpecs)  rrapa- 
Ka$itv  rijy  fiaffiKtioMy  r^v  yukv  x^P^^  ^*  iaurod 
Tpoiay  indXifff.  Ka2  yfifias  Ka\if^6riy  rijv 
^KOfx^Hpovy  y€w^  Ovyar4pa  fi^v  KXtoxdrpav, 
ircuTos  8^  "lAoi'  koX  ^Aaadptucov  Koi  rarufi^8i)K. 

//.  XX.  231,232: 
Tpwhs  y  aZ  Tpfls  irai8€s  kfivfiorts  i^fyiymnoy 
^IK6s  t'  *A(radpaK6s  tc  Kcd  imlOtos  raKv/ii^8i)A 
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bearer  of  Zeus/  who  gave  to  Tros,  as  the  price  of  the  youth,  a  team  of 
immortal  horses.^  From  Ilus  and  Assaracns  the  Trojan  and  Dardanian 
lines  diverge :  the  former  proceeding  from  Ilus  to  Laomedon,  Priam  and 
Hector ;  the  latter  from  Assaracns  to  Gapys,  Anchises  and  Aeneas.^ 

Ilus  went  to  Phrygia,  where  he  arrived  during  the  games  instituted 
by  the  king,  in  which  he  took  part,  and,  having  conquered  in  wrestling, 
received  from  the  king,  as  his  prize  of  victory,  fifty  youths  and  fifty 
maidens.  The  king  also  gave  him,  in  accordance  with  an  oracle,  a  cow 
of  many  colours,  directing  him  to  build  a  city  in  the  place  where  the 
animal  should  lie  down.  Ilus  therefore  followed  the  cow,  which  lay 
down  on  the  hill  of  the  Phrygian  At^,  where  he  built  Ilium.  Having 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  give  him  a  favourable  sign,  on  the  following  day 
ho  saw  lying  before  his  tent  the  Palladium,  which  had  fallen  from 
heaven  (SttTrere?).  It  was  three  cubits  (4j^ft.)  long,  its  feet  were 
joined;  in  its  right  hand  it  held  an  uplifted  lance,  in  its  left  a  distaff 
and  spindle.*® 

In  Homer  Ate  is  represented  as  the  personified  power  of  infatuation 
and  delusion,  and  is  the  pernicious  eldest  daughter  of  Zeus."  She- is 
strong  and  swift;*  Hesiod  mentions  her  among  the  children  of  Eris;^ 
she  walks  with  her  light  soft  feet  over  the  heads  of  men.^  At  the 
birth  of  Herakles  she  caused  even  her  own  father,  Zeus,  to  swear  an 
over-hasty  oath,  in  consequence  of  which  he  seized  her  by  the  hair  in 
his  wrath  and  cast  her  out  of  Olympus,  swearing  a  mighty  oath  that 


'  //.  IX.  233-235  : 
%s  {Taunffiifiris)  iri   xdWiffros  yivtro   Bmnrttp 

rhp  Koi  iyfip^i^arro  9to\  Ait  wvoxot^fiv, 
icdtAXcof  clKcica  ofo,  &*  aBcafdroiffi  fitrtlri. 

Apollodonis,  iii.  12.  2:  rovrov  iikv  oZv  8i^ 
KtiUXof  ki^aprici<ra$  Zc2>f  8<'  &ctoO,  BtSov  oivox^op 
iv  obpca^^  Kar4(rrrjffty. 

At  first  Ganymedes  is  mentioned  as  cop-bearer 
of  the  gods,  and  particularly  of  21eus,  in  the  place 
of  Hebe  (see  Virgil,  Aeneid.  i.  28) ;  afterwards, 
especially  since  Pindar,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
beloved  by  Zeus,  KdWtos  ttytKcu  In  the  same 
way,  in  Odys.  v.  121,  Orion,  in  Odys.  xv.  251, 
Kleitos,  and  in  ApoUod.  iii.  2,4  (see  II.  xi.  1) 
Tithonus,  is  carried  off  by  Eos  on  account  of 
his  beauty. 

•  Hellanicus,  Fragm.  146.  ApoUodorus, 
ii.  5,  9 :  TotJrijy  {'HtrtSmiv)  ^itv  iKKUfiiyriv 
'HpcurA^f )  {nr(<rx*ro  ffuoiruv  aOriiv,  tl  tAj  tmrovs 
irapit  Aaofitiorros  A^t^cToi,  ts  6  Zci>j  wou^v  rijs 
Tayu/i^ovs  apvayns  I5«icc. 

//.  T.  265-267  : 
T^j  ydp  rot  76irc^s,  ^j  Tpwi  wtp  tvpvowa  Ztvs 
5«X*  wTbf  iroiv^v  rwufi-fi^fos '  oliy€K'  &pi(rroi 
Tnrwr,  StTffoi  Haffty  Ow*  ii&  r*  1i4\i6if  t<. 

•  //.  XX.  236-240 : 

''lAof  8*  aZ  riKtB*  vihv  i.fAVfjLoya  Aaofi^Botnaf 
Aaofi49ciy  5*  &pa  TiBwyhv  r^Ktro  UpiofUy  t€, 
\dfiiro¥  T€  KXvriov  0*  'iKtrdovi  r*  6(oy  "Aprios  • 
'Afftrdpatcos  8e  Kdww  *  h  i*  ip*  'Ayxi<rriy  rUt 
tnu5a* 


ahihp  (fi*  *Ayxt<niSf  Tlplafios  8'   ^tcx'  *E*rropo 

8iOV. 

*•  ApoUodorus,  iii.  2,  3 :  "Wos  8i  c/$  *pvylav 
iupucSfAtvoSy  Kol  Kctrakafiwv  ixh  rov  $a<ri\tu5 
avT66i  rtBtiiiivov  &7«ya,  vik^  wd\ty  *  ical  \a$iiy 
oBKoy  Tfyr^Koyra  Koipovs  icol  nSpas  t^s  Xcas, 
i6yros  ain^  rod  fiaffi\4ws  KotriL  xPV^t^^^  tcU 
fiovy  iroiicUijy,  Ka\  ippdcayros,  iv  f^rtp  tw  ain^ 
KkiOf  r6wtpy  ir<$Aiv  Krifuy,  ttwrro  ry  $ot  'H  Ji 
itpiKOfA^yri  irl  rhy  \§y6fi€yov  t^$  ^pvyias  "Atijs 
A<(^ov,  ickiytrcu  •  KyOa  r6Kiy  Kritras  "Wos,  ravrriy 
fiky  "Wioy  iKd\tff€.  T^  9h  Att  cnyiuoy  eu((i- 
/ucvof  alr^  ri  ^vrivauy  fif$*  ^fi4pay  rh  SiFircT^s 
IlaWdBtoy  wph  ryjs  ffKrjyiis  KtlfAtyoy  iBtdffaro. 
''Hy  8i  Ty  fity40§i  rplinjxvj  '''oTs  8<  iro<rl  avfi' 
fiffirjKds,  Ktd  rp  fA^y  Sc^i^  HSpv  liiripfi4yoy  tx^^t 
Tp  8i  Mp<i^  IjXaKdrriy  ical  irpoKToy. 

"  //.  xix.  91-93  : 
'Kp4<Tfia  Aihs  Bvydrrip" Arriy  \i  trdyras  iarcu, 
oifkofi4yrif  Trjs  fi4y  0*  airoAol  ir<J8ff  ob  ykp  iv^ 

oifZet 
wikyarcu,    &AA*  &pa    fjyt   kot*    kylpS>y  Kpdara 
fialy€i. 

>  //.  ix.  505-507  : 
ff  8'  "Arij  ffOfyap^  rt  koI  iLpriwos  •  oSytKa  wdffos 
iroAA6v  OirtKTrpod€€t,  ^dyti  8e  re  iracroy  ^ir*  oToy 
fixdirroua'  iu'0p<oirovs. 

*  Theogonia,  230 : 

Av<ryou(rjv,  "Arriy  t«,  avrfiOfos  oAA^Apcriv. 

3  Ji.  xix.  91-93,  just  cited.     See  also  Rhianus, 
ap,  Stob.  Mor,  ir.  p.  54. 
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she   should  not  return   thither;    and  she  quickly  fell    on  the  works 
of  men.* 

The  tradition  cited  above  from  ApoUodorus  is  confirmed  by  Lyco- 
phron*  as  well  as  by  Eustathius,®  Hesychius,^  and  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tinus.^  From  all  these  authorities  my  friend  Professor  Otto  Keller ' 
has  concluded  with  certainty  "  the  existence  of  a  Phrygian  goddess 
Ate,  her  worship  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  as  well  as  on  a  second  hill 
on  the  river  Ehyndacus,  and  her  idol  which  fell  from  heaven.*®  The 
Ilian  Athene,  who  originated  from  this  Ate,  appears  on  a  medal  as 
an  especially  Phrygian  goddess,  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap.  She  is 
distinguished  from  the  common  Greek  Ate  or  infatuation,  who  is  a 
mere  abstraction,  by  the  epithet  17  ^pvyla.  Probably  she  was  related 
to  the  Phrygian  god  Atis  (Attis  or  Atys).  Owing  to  the  similarity  in  the 
sound  of  their  names,  after  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  the  Greeks,  Ate 
and  Athene  were  combined,  and  thus  originated  the  peculiar  Athene  Ilias 
with  the  Phrygian  cap,  spear,  torch,  and  owl.  The  non-Hellenic  torch 
was  replaced  by  the  distaff  and  spindle.  In  the  Ephesian  Artemis  we  see 
before  us  a  very  non-Hellenic,  but  genuine  Asiatic  goddess,  confounded 
with  an  Hellenic  goddess;  nay,  a  goddess  overloaded  with  symbols  of 
maternity  confounded  with  a  virgin  goddess.  We  have  examples  of  the 
remoulding  of  the  names  of  Asiatic  deities  in  a  Greek  form,  amongst 
others,  in  Eileithyia-Yoledeth,  Moledeth,  Mylitta ;  or  in  Apollo  Ismenius, 
who  is  the  Phoenician  Eshmun  ;  for  the  common  etymology  from  the 
Indo-European  ish,  *  desire,'  is   not  satisfactory.    Even  the  Zeus  Meili- 


*  IL  six.  126-131 : 
mnUca  9*  cTx'  "An^v  icc^oX^f  Xiira/MMrAoici/ioio, 
X^^f^^yos  <Pp9<rly  fffif  Kol  6fio(r€  icaprtpby  Zpicov 
fi-fi  WOT*  ii  Oii\vfiir6y  tc  koX  ovpayhv  itartpotyTa 
adrts  i\€6(r9<r$eu  "Krriv,  \i  iravras  darou. 
iis  *lwi>¥  H^i^tv  &ir*  ovpayov  iffrtp6€pros 
X««/>i  wfpurrpti^as  •  rdxa  8'  'uuro  Kpy*  ia^p^wttw. 
»  Alexandra^  28-30 : 
^  5'  Mtov  <r)(iffaaa  ficucx^'ioy  trrSfiOf 
"Arris  iir*  &Kp»y  fioinrktufOKriffruy  \6^6tyf 
rot&y  5*  &«-*  &PXVS  ^PX*  'AAc((iy8/Ni  K6yoty. 
See  Schol.  Vindobon.  I.  ap.  Bachmann,  p.   15 : 
\6<pos  irpb  rov  ^koAcito  icol  "AKtos  (probably 
instead  of  "Artos);   and  Tzetzes:   &rt}s   Ijyovp 
fiKdfiris,  fl  uyofia  6povSf  \6^oy  6,riis  koH  fiovrXw 
ySieTiffroy  r^y  Tpoiav  Kiyu  ....  Acfpdoyos  8i 
KOTcucAvo'fiou  y9yoy6ros  4k  lAfioOp^Ktis  fls  rV 
kyTiir(pa  y^y  wtpaiovrai  koI  riir    yvy    Tpoiay 
l)tie\Ac  icT({ciV.     Xpfi<rfihs  Si  rovroy  KvKiti  ict(- 
(fiy  rhy  \6^oy  tovtov  tiirify  fixdi^p  ytydoBcu 
rovroy  ro7s  avrhy  Karoucfiffatriy.     iy  nptiiwtp  8i 
4fiayr€^(raro.       ^XPV^*    ^^    mn^  6   Upniircuos 
'AwSWtty  fiii  Krl(fty  rhy  x6<l>oy  rovroyy  irris  ykp 
avrhy  f<pri.   8ib  koX  Atipfioyos  KuKvBtU  aurhy  ovk 
(KTurtyj  kKKk  r^y  brrh  r^y  "iSijv  AapScwlay,  irp6- 
rtpoy  iKOfidySpov  \6<poy  KaKovfityriy^  ficuriXf^oyros 
r6rt  rSy  TptolKmy  fitp&y  TtvKpov  rod  SicofUb^pov 
Kol  'I8a/as  y^tA<prjs.    o5  yxafidtf^pov  r^y  dvyar4pa 
Bdrtiay  Ao^obv  6  Adp9ayoSf  ^y  koX  6  Avit6^ptoy 
*Ap(ofiriy  A«yf  I,  ytyy^  "IKoy  icat  *EpixB6yioy  •  5r 


"lAoj  &wais  Tf  A6WT$,  *E.pixB6yu)s  Z\  4^  *Affrv6x>ls 
rrjs  2ifi6tyros  ytyyd  Tpwcu  Tp»hs  koX  KoAAi^ 
^6ris  r^s  ^KOfidyipou  "los  (sic)  icol  crcpot.  *Os 
"lAof  CIS  ^pvyiay  4\6iffy  fcol  ity&ya  6rrh  rod 
fioffiXdtts  r€0€ifi4yoy  §{fpiiy  yuc^  rrdXrjy,  iccU 
\afiify  4k  rod  $aai\4ots  c^Aov  y  K6pas  koI  y 
K6povsy  4k  xP^^'V^v  (Tircro  fiot  irAay9}0((<r^  4k 
Mvffioi,  I^Tir  4t<fnK0fi4y7i  4ir\  rhy  Krydfiwoy  r^s 
^puyias  ^Arris  K6^oy  KaroKKtytrat,  lly$a  rr6\ip 
Krlffas  &  "IXos  "Wioy  4Kd\€(r*. 

*  Eustath.  ad  Ii.  xix.  136:  ipatrl  Bh  c2s  "Uiov 
Kar€yriy4xBat  Pi<p€uray  r^v  "Anjy,  5t5  icol  "Arris 
x6<pos  4Ktiy  oZ  6  AvK6<ppwy  ixiyanfroL,  rovro  9i 
iu(rr§itos  rrtrrXoffrau  Zihi  rhs  iirydXas  firof,  &f  4k 
Aibf  ol  TpAts  fira0oy.  Schol.  in  IL  i.  591 : 
\6<f>os  "Arrit  ^  Tpol^  rrapk  AvKd^poyij  Ma  irwh 
Aihs  4K§lyri  4ppi^,  ios  Ka\  4y  rols  *Arrt»yot 
Kal  'Hpoit&pov  iriKovrai. 

^  S.  V.  'Ari^Ao^f*  ofhte^  rh  "iMoy  {"l\§oy 
cod.)  ^icoAciTo  rrpSaroy, 

'  ''lAiof'  rr6\is  Tpwdios  irrh  "lAov,  V  ol  Tp^s 
"Arriy  {jSaeniv  in  the  MS.)  4Kd\ovy  ical  "Arris 
x6<poy  Ztvripa  (ovr^s  X6<poi  Zvo  in  the  MS.) 
4v  T^  TlporroyriZk  rrapia  "PvyZdKtp  rrorafitp. 

•  Die  Entdechinj  Ilion*s  zu  Hissarlik  ;  Fret- 
burg,  1875. 

i«  Schol.  ad  It.  i.  591 :  Ma  {hrh  Aihs  Utiyf\ 
4(i^i^ ;  also  ApoUodorus,  iii.  12,  and  Diodorus, 
Fragnu  14,  p.  640 ;  WesseL  a  ZiXrrtris, 
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Chios,  with  his   soft  name,  is  only  the  Hellenic  mask  of  the  terrible 
Moloch,  greedy  of  human  sacrifices. 

"  Now  with  regard  to  the  cow  of  many  colours,  this  animal  is  quite 
in  its  place  in  the  tradition  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  the 
Ilian  Athen^.  Kay,  it  may  serve  as  an  authentic  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  antiquity  of  the  legend^  which  is  told  us  by  Apollodorus,  and 
was  certainly  not  invented  by  him.  The  legend  of  which  we  speak  is 
common  Indo-European  property.^  Horses,  stags,  bears,  and  bulls 
designate  the  place  where'  churches  and  monasteries  are  to  be  built ; 
these  animals  direct  also  the  building  of  castles,  cities,  and  colonies. 
A  god-sent  animal  is  wont  to  show  the  wandering  army  their  place  of 
settlement.  Sacred  cows  indicate  by  standing  still  the  place  for 
church  building.^  We  find  similar  legends  in  Friedreich.^  To  this 
class  belong,  the  legend  of  the  Opicians  who  were  guided  by  a  bull, 
and  the  peculiar  rite  of  drawing  the  furrows  with  a  plough  whereby 
Boman  cities  were  consecrated.  A  cow  also  showed  Cadmus,  when  he 
came  from  Asia,  the  site  where  Thebes  was  to  be  erected :  this  cow 
had  on  each  side  a  white  mark  in  the  form  of  the  fidl  moon.*  A  cow, 
probably  likeivise  a  symbol  of  the  m^on  goddess,  was  the  symbol  on  the 
coins  of  the  Cilician  cities  of  Tarsus,  Mallus,  and  Soloi,  likewise  of 
Side.*  We  also  see  the  cow  on  the  medals  of  the  neighbouring 
Cyzicus.®  Marquardt^  refers  this  to  Persephone.  We  think  we  are 
not  mistaken  in  understanding  the  cow  of  many  colours,  which  indi- 
cated the  site  of  Troy,  as  the  sacred  symbol  of  Athene  or  Ate,  the 
goddess  of  Night  or  the  Moon.  The  fifty  boys  and  fifty  girls  who 
follow  the  moon-cow  are  nothing  else  than  the  fifty  weeks  of  the  year.* 
From  the  Ilian  coins,  on  which  is  represented  the  sacrifice  of  a  cow 
before  the  statue  of  Athene  Ilias,  we  infer  that  the  cow  was  chosen  as 
the  sacrificial  animal  of  that  goddess,^  which  seems  also  to  be  proved 
from  Homer.*^  Thus  for  every  one  who  does  not  wilfully  shut  his  eyes 
we  have  furnished  the  proof  that  the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  Ilium 
is  by  no  means  a  frivolous  or  childish  invention  of  Apollodorus,  but  an 
ancient  legend  of  primitive  growth,  which  is  devised  with  beautiful  sym- 
bolism, and  relates  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  worship  of  the  Ilian  Athene. 
Nay,  this  legend  also  contains  a  very  interesting  topographical  notice 
concerning  the  hill  of  Ate,  a  notice  which  has  not  been  understood 
either  by  the  narrators  themselves,  or  till  now  by  the  commentators. 


'  See  H.  B.  Schindler,  Aberglaube  dcs  MiiteU 
alters,  p.  265. 

*  Vemaleken,  Apensagen,  316. 

■  Symbolik  vnd  Mythologie  der  Natnr,  p.  498. 

*  Pausanias,  ix.  12,  §  1 :  A^7€Teu  8i  Kcd  58e 
Ow*  eanup  xSryoSy  its  itm6irn  ^k  AcA^wv  KdUfi^ 
T^v  ^irl  ^otKtwp  $ovs  yhoiro  riytfiwy  rrjs  wopflasy 
tV  S^  &OVV  rainiiv  waph  fiovK6Kuv  cTvou  rwy 
TlcXdyorros  iovrfH\v  iir\  Z\  iKartpt^  ti)j  fiohs 
irAcvpf  ffTjfAttov  4ir€iyai  Acv/r<^v,  tlKcurfitvov  KVKKy 
r^s  fftX-fivriSy  6w6r€  tiri  wX-fipris  *  ISci  8i  apa 
K<i!6jAW  KoX  rhv  ffhy  avr^  <rrparhv  iyravSa 
oiKtiffai  Karii  rod  Otov  r^,y  fMyr^lay,  KyOa  ii  fiovs 


l/icAAc  KOfiovfra  6Kkd<rfiv  •  iiroipalyovcrty  oZy  Kol 
rovro  rh  x^P*^oy. 

*  Brand  is,  MUnzviesen  in  Vorderasierif  p.  354. 

<  Mionnet,  Nos.  168,  308, 410  ;  see  also  Sestini, 
Descr,  d,  Stateri  Ant,  p.  54. 

'  Cyzicus  und  sein  Gchiet,  p.  134. 
«  See  E.  Gerhard,  ProdromuSy  p.  167. 

•  MuUer,  Wieseler,  and  Oesterley,  B,  A.  K,  ii. 
21,  222;  Sestini,  Descr.  ^'um.  vii.  3,  p.  396; 
Pellerin,  R.  et  V.  ii.  31.  3. 

"  //.  vl  93,  94 : 

Koi  ol  ^Tixrx^ffBM  BvoKoi^fKa  fiovs  M  tnj^ 

ffvis  iiiciaras,  Up€V(r4fify,  ct  k*  4\ri<r^. 
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[CUAP.  lU. 


To  this  the  medieval  legends  of  the  saints  offer  hundreds  of  parallels, 
which  German  science  has  only  lately  understood  in  the  sense  in 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  it  must  be  understood  in  the  legend  of  the 
hill  of  Ate." 

Thus,  according  to  the  tradition,  sacred  Hios  was^hniU-iy  Ilus,  who 
married  Eurydice,  daughter  of  Adrastus.  His  son  Laomedon  married,  as 
some  said,  Strymo,  daughter  of  the  Scamander,  according  to  others 
Plakia,  daughter  of  Atreus  or  of  Leucippos;  his  sons  were  Tithonus, 
Lampon,  Clytius,  Hicetaon,  Podarces ;  his  daughters,  Hesione,  Cilia,  and 
Astyoche.*  As  already  stated,  it  was  under  Laomedon  that  the  walls  of 
Troy  were  built  by  Poseidon  alone,^  or  by  him  and  Apollo,^  and  also  that 
the  city  was  attacked  and  captured  by  Herakles,  who  killed  the  king  and 
all  his  sons  except  Podarces.  Herakles  having  allowed  Hesione  to  choose 
from  among  them  whomsoever  she  wished,  she  chose  Podarces ;  but 
Herakles  demanded  that  he  should  first  be  sold  as  a  slave,  allowing 
her  to  buy  him  afterwards  with  whatever  she  pleased.  He  was  there- 
fore sold,  and  Hesione  bought  him  back  with  her  veil,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  called  Priam  (Ilp/a/^?,  from  wpicurdai,  "  to  purchase." 
particip.  irptdfievo<;\^ 

Grote  *  Fays :  "  As  Dardanus,  Tros,  and  Ilos  are  respectively  epo- 
nyms  of  Dardania,  Troy,  and  Ilium,  so  Priam  is  eponym  of  the  Acropolis 
Pergamum.  Hp/a/xo?  is  in  the  Aeolic  dialect  Ilippafio<;  (Hesychius) : 
upon  which  Ahrens  remarks,  *caeterum  ex  hac  Aeolica  nominis  forma 
apparet,  Priamum  non  minus  arcis  Yiep^dfKov  eponymum  esse,  quam 
Ilum  urbis,  Troem  populi ;  Ilipyafia  enim  a  Uepiafia  natum  est,  t  in  7 
mutato.' " « 

I  may  here  remind  the  reader  that  there  were  several  cities  of  a 
similar  name;  first  the  celebrated  Pergamon  in  the  Mysian  province 
of  Teuthrania,  and  then  Pergamus  in  Crete,  considered  by  Cramer'  to 
be  identical  with  the  present  Perama  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 
According  to  ViVgil,®  this  latter  city  was  founded  by  Aeneas. 

Priam  married  the  Phrygian  princess  Hecabe  (Lat.  Hecuba),  daughter 
of  Cisseus,   who   is  a   very   distinguished  character   in    the   Iliad,    By 


^  ApoUodorus,  iii.  2,  3 :  "iKos  5i  fhtias  Evpxf* 
ilKfiy  T^v  *AipdffroUf  tiaofUZoma  if4wi\(T9v  *  %s 
yaufi  Xrpvfiu  r^jy  ^Kaudyipov  Karh  64  rivos, 
TWauclay  t V  *ATf»/«s,  kut*  iviovs  8#,  Act/icdnrov  • 
ical  rtKvoiirauBas  pXvTidoivSv.,  Adfiwwya,  KAvriov, 
*lK€Tdoya,  IloZdpKriy  •  duyardpas  8/,  *H<ri<{ia7y, 
KoX  KiXXay  icoi  *hffrv6x'nV' 

*  li.  xxi.  442-449: 
fitfunicUf  Sffa  Zii  irdSofuy  kok^  "iKtoy  ifi^ls 
fiovyoi  ywi  Btiiy,  b'r*  iyhvopt  AooftcSovrt 
ir<^  Ai^r  iK66yrfs  OriTtvccmtv  els  iyiavr6v 
fucO^  tin  ^r^ '  h  8i  arificdyuy  ir4r€K\ey, 
^  rot  4yit  Tpwtfffft  w6Kiy  wept  rt7xos  fSctfia, 
eifpi  TC  Kol  fidXa  uroXc^F,  'iy*  ^ppriKros  ir6\ii  tXr^' 
^o7/8(,  (TV  V  elxiirohas  %KiKas  fiovs  fiovitoXitffKts 
"iSijy  {y  tarnfioiffi  iroAinrr^x***'  iK7i4<r(nj5» 

»  //.  vii.  449-45'?  : 
r§ixot  4rfixioaayro  vtSoy  imtp,  dxi^l  8«  rjuffpok 


IjXaffav,  oM  Oeoiffi  96(ray  Kkeirks  fKar6fi$as : 
Tov  8*  ^  TO!  kK4os  iarai  Bcoyr'  4^1  Kl^yarcu  ^cJj  • 
rov  5*  4iri\'fiffoyrouj  rh  4yit>  xal  ^o7fios  'Air<JXA«v 
^p^p  AaofA4Zoyri  iroXlffaa^ey  idXyiaayres. 

*  Apollodorns,  ii.  6.  4 :  urol  ravrp  {'H<ri6yp) 
ffvyxt^pei  rSoy  cuxpui\<lhwVf  hv  I^BtXty  6y€<r$tu. 
Trjs  8^  cupovft4yTis  rhy  &6(Kiphy  TloBdpKTiyj  (^ 
ieTy  irpStroy  avrhy  HovKoy  ytv4(rdaiy  koI  T<Jrf,  ri 
irore  Zovvay  iun*  avTou,  Aa/Scty  avT6y.  'H^S^, 
iriirpa(TKOfi4yov,  r^y  KaXvirrpay  iL<p€\ofi4yri  rvs 
Kt<pa\^s  &Krc8wf(cv*  I6fy  TloiiipKfis  Uplofios 
4x^671. 

*  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  26.'>. 

*  Ahrens,  De  Dvdccto  Acolidt,  8.  7,  p.  56 ; 
compare  t6icf.  28.  8,  p.  150,  ircp^*  airdKw. 

^  Cramer,  Desc,  of  Anc,  Greece,  iii.  p.  383. 
'  Acn,  ilL  133. 
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her  and  other  women  he  had  fifty  sons  and  twelve  daughters.* 
Among  the  sons  were  Hector/®  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Helenas,  Troilus, 
Polites,  Polydoms;  among  the  daughters,  Laodice,  Creiisa,  Polyxena, 
and  Cassandra,  were  the  most  distinguished.  The  birth  of  Paris  was 
preceded  by  formidable  presages;  for  Hecuba  dreamed  that  she  was 
delivered  of  a  firebrand,  and  Priam,  on  consulting  the  soothsayers,  was 
informed  that  the  son  about  to  be  born  would  cause  the  destruction 
of  Troy.  Accordingly  he  was  exposed  on  Mount  Ida,  was  brought  up 
by  shepherds,  and  was  finally  recognized  and  adopted  by  his  parents.^ 
He  was  distinguished  for  beauty  and  strength,  and  was  a  courageous 
defender  of  the  flocks  and  shepherds,  for  which  reason  he  was  called 
Alexandros  (defender  of  men).^  By  his  wife  Oenone,  daughter  of  the 
river  Cebren,  he  had  a  son  Corythus.^  To  Paris  came  the  three  god- 
desses. Here,  Aphrodite,  and  Athene,  that  he  might  decide  the  dispute 
which  had  arisen  among  them  at  the  nuptials  of  Thetis  and  Peleus, 
as  to  which  of  *them  was  the  most  beautiful.  Paris  awarded  the  prize 
to  Aphrodite,  who  had  promised  him  the  most  beautiful  of  women  for 
his  wife ;  in  consequence  of  which  Her6  and  Athene  became  the  bitter 
enemies  of  ^roy.*  Paris  then  built  ships  and  went  on  a  visit  to 
Sparta,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Menelaus,  whose  wife  Helen 
fiecarried  ofi",  together  with  large  treasures,  under  the  protection  of 
Aphrodite,*  and  returned  by  way  of  Kgypt  and  Phoenicia  to  Troy.® 
Menelaus  found  universal  sympathy  among  the  Greek  chiefs.  Ten 
years  were  spent  in  equipping  the  expedition  destined  to  avenge  the 
outrage.  By  the  united  efibrts  of  all  the  Greek  chiefs  a  force  was  at 
length  assembled  at  Aulis  in  Boeotia,  consisting  of  1186  ships  and  more 
than  100,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  ava^  dvBpcovy  Agamemnon, 
king  of  Mycenae.  This  force  outnumbered  by  more  than  ten  to  one 
any  that  the  Trojans  could  oppose  to  it,  and  was  superior  to  the  defenders 
of  Troy  even  with  all  her  allies  included.' 


•.//.  vi.  242-250: 
oAA'  8tc  9tj  nptdfjtoto  96fiop  irfpucoXX^  iKaycy, 
^torys  cudowniffi  rervyfi^yoy—atnkp  4v  aurtp 
wfrriiKoyr*  tvtaaw  0d\t^xoi  ^tirroio  Xldoto, 
ir\fl<rloi  ^AA^Awr  ScS/aij/u^^oi  *  fv0a  Si  irai9cs 
Hoiixwrro  Tlpuifioio  waph  firriirrys  &\6xoiffiv. 
Houpittv  8*  ir4pw0€y  ivayrloi  MoBw  ai)\ris 
Z^€k'  tffov  r4y€oi  OdXafiot  (ttrroTo  \i0otOf 
vXriaioi  AxX^Amv  ZtlfttifUwoi  •  Iv9a  Sh  ytififipoi 
Koifiuvro  npidfioio  wop*  cddoips  ixSxoiffiy, 

*•  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  265,  re- 
marks: *' Hector  was  affirmed,  both  by  Stesichorus 
and  Ibykus,  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo  (Stesichorus, 
ap,  Schol.  Ven.  ad  Iliad.  xnW.  259 ;  Ibyci  Fragm, 
xir.  ed.  Schneidewin) :  both  Euphorion  (Fr,  125, 
Meincke)  and  Alexander  Aetolus  follow  the  same 
idea.  Stesichorus  further  stated,  that  after  the 
siege  Apollo  had  carried  Hekab^  away  into 
Lykia  to  rescue  her  from  captivity  (Pausanias, 
X.  27.  1).  According  to  Euripides,  Apollo  had 
promised  that  she  should  die  in  Troy  {Troctd, 
427).  By  Sappho,  Hector  was  given  as  a  sur- 
name of  Zeus,  Zcifj  'Eicrwp  (Hesychius,  s.  v. 


*E<cTop€$).  A  prince  belonging  to  the  regal 
family  of  Chios,  anterior  to  the  Ionian  settle- 
ment, as  mentioned  by  the  Chian  poet  Idn 
(Pausanias,  vii.  3.  3),  was  so  called.** 

>  Apollodorus,  iii.  11.  5;  Hyg.  fab.  91 ;  Ovid, 
ffer.  xvi.  45,  and  359 ;  Homer,  //.  iii.  325,  xiL 
93  ;  Serr.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  y.  370. 

*  Apollodorus,  iU.  12.  5 ;  Schol.  Horn.  //.  iii. 
325. 

»  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  57 ;  Conon,  Narr.  22 ; 
Parthen.  Erot.  34. 

*  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  27 ;  //.  xxiv.  25 ; 
Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  93. 

»Hom.  //.  iii.  46-49,  144;  vii.  350-363; 
Apollodorus,  iii.  12.  6.  See  also  Paus.  iii.  22. 
2 ;  also  in  the  argument  of  the  Cyprian  Poem 
(comp.  Aeschyl.,  Agamemnony  534). 

*  Horn.  Od,  iv.  228 ;  //.  vi.  291 ;  Herod,  it 
113. 

^  //.  ii.  128.  As  Grote  remarks,  Uschold  makes 
the  total  as  great  as  135,000  men  {Geachichte 
dea  Troianischen  KriegeSt  p.  9 ;  Stuttgart,  1836). 
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After  many  hindrances,  the  fleet  at  last  reached  the  shore  of  the  Plain 
of  Troy.  The  Trojans  had  gathered  troops  from  all  the  districts  of  their 
own  country  between  the  Aesepus  and  the  Caicus,  as  well  as  allies  from 
various  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace  :  Carians,  Mysians,  Lycians  under 
Sarpedon,  Maeonians,  Phrygians,  Thracians,  Paeonians,  and  Alizonians.* 
But  the  Trojans  in  vain  opposed  the  landing;  they  were  routed  Bud 
driven  within  their  walls.  After  this,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  little 
vigour  for  nine  years,  during  which  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  occupied 
their  time  principally  in  attacks  on  neighbouring  cities.  Thus  Achilles 
stormed  Thebe,  Lyrnessus,  Pedasus,  Lesbos,  and  other  places,  twelve 
towns  on  the  coast  and  eleven  in  the  interior.  "  Ten  years  was,"  as 
Grote  *  remarks,  "  the  fixed  epical  duration  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  just  as 
five  years  was  the  duration  of  the  -siege  of  Kamikus  by  the  Kretan  arma- 
ment, which  came  to  avenge  the  death  of  Minos.^^  Ten  years  of  prepa- 
ration, ten  years  of  siege,  and  ten  years  of  wandering  for  Odysseus,  were 
periods  suited  to  the  rough  chronological  dashes  of  the  aticient  epic,  and 
suggesting  no  doubts  nor  difficulties  with  the  original  hearers.  But  it 
was  otherwise  when  the  same  events  came  to  be  contemplated  by  the 
historicising  Greeks,  who  could  not  be  satisfied  without  either  finding 
or  inventing  satisfactory  bonds  of  coherence  between  the  separate  events. 
Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Greeks  were  less  numerous  than  the  poets 
have  represented,  and  that,  being  moreover  very  poor,  they  were  unable 
to  procure  adequate  and  constant  provisions :  hence  they  were  compelled 
to  disperse  their  army,  and  to  employ  a  part  of  it  in  cultivating  the 
Chersonese,  a  part  in  marauding  expeditions  over  the  neighbourhood. 
Could  the  whole  army  have  been  employed  at  once  against  Troy  (he  says), 
the  siege  would  have  been  much  more  speedily  and  easily  concluded.^ 
K  the  great  historian  could  permit  himself  thus  to  amend  the  legend  in 
so  many  points,  we  might  have  imagined  that  a  simpler  course  weuld 
have  been  to  include  the  duration  of  the  siege  among  the  list  of  poetical 
exaggerations,  and  to  affirm  that  the  real  siege  had  lasted  only  one  year 
instead  of  ten.  But  it  seems  that  the  ten  years'  duration  was  so  capital 
a  feature  in  the  ancient  tale,  that  no  critic  ventured  to  meddle  with  it." 

The  Hiad  describes  the  events  of  the  war  in  the  tenth  year  during  a 
period  of  fifty-one  days.     It  begins  with  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  of  which 


'  See  the  Catalogue  of  the  Trojans,  //.  ii.  815- 
877. 

*  History  of  Qreece,  i.  p.  274. 

'•  Herodotus,  vii.  170.  Ten  years  is  a  proper 
mythical  period  for  a  great  war  to  last.  The 
war  between  the  Olympic  gods  and  the  Titan 
gods  lasts  ten  years  (Hesiod,  Theogon.  636) : 
compare  Sdcctry  iytavr^  (Horn.  Od.  xvi.  17). 

*  Thucyd.  i.  11 :  Air  toy  5*  ^v  ovx  ^  dkiyay 
Bpwrla  Toffovrov,  t<ro¥  ii  itxprifueria'  rris  yap 
rpo^s  itvopltf  r6v  T€  irrparhy  ikdeact  l^yayoy, 
Koi  Zaoy  1lKin{ov  ahrSOty  'iro\«fiovrra  /Siorevo'civ, 
^ir6i5^  Tf  iul>iK6fi(yoi  ndxp  iKpdniffay  (5$Xoy  5«  • 
rh  yhp  KpvfM  T^  (rrpctTowiBtp  oitK  tty  irtixi" 
<TayTo)t  ^Ivoyrcu  H*  o&S*  iyrav0a  irdtrp  rp  Swa- 
^ci  xp^^^^^^'^h  ^^^  ""P^'   ytwpylav  rUs  Xtp- 


(Torfiaov  rpcnrSfxtyot  koX  X^ffrtlay  rrfs  rpoipijs 
i(,Trop(<jf.  •  f  Kol  fAoWoy  ol  Tpwts  ahrSay  Sitffirap- 
tt,4voiy  rh  B4Ka  trf\  iivrtixoy  fii<f  rois  Acl  u»o- 
\ftmft4yots  iunliraXot  6vTts  •  irfpiovo'lay  5i  fi 
^K0oy  Ix***^**  Tpo<^f,  Kai  tyrts  it0p6oi  &ytv 
kj)<rT€las  Kol  ytwpyias  ^vvtx^^  ^^"^  w6\tixoy 
Bi4^pov,  p<fJiiws  tiy  fidxv  icparovyrts  tT\oy,  olyt 
KoH  oiiK  ii$p6ot,  &\Aci  M^P**  '''V  ^'^  irap6yrt 
iuntixoy  *  iroAiopici^  5*  \p  'wpo<TKaB((6(xtvoi  iy 
i\dffaoyi  re  XP^^V  **^  h.iroytiyrtpov  r^y  TpoUuf 
*TKoy '  kkX.il  8t'  kxp^fJ^orlay  rd  re  irph  TO^wy 
durOcri)  ify,  icol  avT<£  yt  Z^  ravra  6yojMurr6rara 
rwy  Tply  yty6fi€ya  iriKovrai  rois  tpyots  fiiroSe- 
4<rrfpa  tvra  t^s  ^fiiis  Koi  rou  vvv  ir^pX  ahrw 
8t^  rohs  woirirks  K6yoy  Kwr9<rxy\K6ros. 
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Apollo  was  the  originating  cause,  from  eagerness  to  avenge  the  injury 
which  his  priest  Chryses  had  suffered  from  Agamemnon.  Under  the 
influence  of  his  anger,  Achilles  refuses  to  put  on  his  armour,  and  keeps 
his  Myrmidons  in  the  camp.  The  other  Greek  chiefs  vainly  strove  to 
make  amends  for  this  'hero's  absence.  The  humiliation  which  they 
underwent  was  severe ;  they  were  many  times  defeated  by  Hector  and  the 
Trojans,  and  driven  to  their  ships.  At  last  the  fearful  distress  of  the 
Greeks  aroused  the  anxious  and  sympathising  Patroclus,  who  extorted  a 
reluctant  consent  from  Achilles  to  allow  him  and  the  Myrmidons  to  avert 
the  last  extremity  of  ruin.  Patroclus  was  killed  by  Hector,  when 
Achilles,  forgetting  his  anger,  drove  the  Trojans  with  great  slaughter 
within  their  walls,  and  killed  Hector,  with  whose  funeral  the  Iliad  ends. 

Then — to  follow  the  story  from  the  allusions  in  Homer,  and  from 
later  epic  poets  and  mythologists — there  came  from  Thrace  to  the  relief 
of  the  Trojans  the  beautiful  warlike  queen  of  the  Amazons,  Penthesileia, 
with  a  band  of  her  countrywomen ;  but  she  too  was  slain  by  the  invincible 
arm  of  Achilles. 

The  dismayed  Trojans  were  again  animated  with  hope  by  the  arrival 
of  Memnon,^  son  of  Tithonus  and  Eos,  the  most  stately  of  living  men, 
with  a  troop  of  Aethiopians,  who  at  first  made  great  havoc  among  the 
Greeks,  and  killed  even  the  hero  Antilochus,  son  of  Nestor ;  but  at  last 
Memnon  himself  was  slain  by  Achilles  in  single  combat.  After  proving, 
by  a  series  of  most  ingenious  arguments,  that  in  all  probability  Memnon 
was  the  leader  of  the  Keteioi  or  Hittites,  Mr.  Gladstone^  adds:  "Now,  if 
Memnon  were  leader  of  the  Keteioi,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  this  country  lay  far  eastward  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as 
Southern  Greece;  and  he  might  therefore,  with  ample  consistency,  be 
called  by  the  poet,  son  of  the  Morning.  And  most  certainly  the  Homeric 
statement,  that  Memnon  was  the  famous  son  of  the  Morning,  would  be  in 
thorough  accordance  both  with  the  poet's  geographical  idea  of  the  East 
and  sunrise,  which  the  Odyssey  by  no  means  carries  far  towards  the 
south,  and  with  the  fame  to  which  the  Ehita  (Keteioi),  as  the  resolute  and 
somewhat  successful  opponents  of  the  vast  Egyptian  power,  may  well 
have  attained."  Memnon's  tomb  was  shown  on  a  hill  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Aesepus  in  the  Propontis.* 

Soon  after  Memnon's  death,  Achilles  himself  was  slain  near  the  Scaean 
(Jate  by  an  arrow  from  the  quiver  of  Paris.^  According  to  Dictys 
Gretensis  (iii.  29),  the  murder  took  place  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Thymbra,  whither  Achilles  had  gone  to  marry  Polyxena.* 


6 


«  Odyss,  xu  522 : 

Kuvop  iii  KdWurrov  Hop  /At t^  M^/uyom  8<ov. 
See  also   Od,  W.    187;    Pindar,   Pyth,  vi.   31. 
Aeschjrlofl    (op.   Strab.   xv.   p.   728)    conceires 
Memnon  as  a  Persian,  who  had  come  from  Susa. 

According  to  Ctesias,  the  expedition  under 
Memnon  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the 
relief  of  bis  rassal,  Priam  of  Troy.  Ctesias  pre- 
tended to  hare  got  this  information  from  the 
royal  archives.  According  to  Diodoms  (ii.  22 
and  ir.  77),  the  Egyptians  asserted  that  Memnon 


had  come  from  Egypt. 

•  Homeric  SffttcAronism^  p.  178. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  587:  ^Ip  5i  rrjs  infioXtis 
TOW  Aloiiwou  <rx<8<$r  rt  ,  .  ,  .  <rra9lovs  KoXuvhs 
tcrrufj  4ip*  $  rd^s  Micrvreu  Mtfwoyos  rod 
Tt0«t¥ov. 

»  //.  xxii.  360  J  Soph.  Phiiod,  334 ;  Virgil, 
Aen,  vi.  56. 

•  •  See  Philostratus,  Ber.  19.  11;  Hyginna, 
Fab,  107,  110;  Q.  Smymsens,  iii.  50;  Tzetzes, 
ad  Lycophr.  307. 
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The  Greeks  learned  from  Helenas,  son  of  Priam,  whom  Ulysses  had 
captured  in  ambuscade/  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  unless  both 
Philoctetes  and  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  joined  the  besiegers. 
The  former  had  been  left  on  Lemnos  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
having  been  stung  in  the  foot  by  a  serpent,  and  having  become  intolerable 
to  the  Greeks  from  the  stench  of  the  wound.  But  he  had  still  the 
peerlesai  bow  and  arrows  of  Herakles,  which  were  said  to  be  essential  to 
the  capture  of  Troy.  He  was  brought  by  Diomedes  to  the  Greek  camp, 
and  healed  by  Machaon;®  he  fought  bravely  against  the  Trojans, 
and  killed  Paris  in  single  combat  with  one  of  the  arrows  of  Herakles. 
Ulysses  fetched  Neoptolemus  from  Scyros,  whilst  the  Trojans  were 
reinforced  by  Eurypylus,  king  of  the  Keteioi  (or  Khita),  on  the 
Caicus,  who  was  son  of  Telephus  and  Astyoche,  sister  of  Priam.  He 
came  with  a  large  band  and  killed  Machaon,  but  was  himself  slain  by 
Neoptolemus.'  This  son  of  Achilles  drove  the  Trojans  back  with 
great  slaughter  within  their  walls,  from  whence  they  never  again  came 
forth  to  give  battle.^® 

But  nevertheless  Troy  was  to  remain  impregnable  so  long  as  it 
retained  the  Palladium,  which — as  we  have  before  said — had  been  given 
by  Zeus  to  the  founder  of  the  city,  Ilus.  Ulysses,  however,  having 
disguised  his  person  with  miserable  clothes  and  self-inflicted  wounds, 
introduced  himself  into  the  city,  and  found 'means  to  carry  away  the 
Palladium  by  stealth.  He  was  recognized  only  by  Helen,  who  concerted 
with  him  means  for  the  capture-  of  the  town.^  A  final  stratagem  was 
resorted  to.  At  th^  suggestion  of  Athene,  Epeius  and  Panopeus  con- 
structed a  hollow  wooden  horse,  capacious  enough  to  contain  a  hundred 
men.  In  this  horse  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  heroes  concealed 
themselves,  whilst  the  whole  Greek  army,  having  burnt  their  tents  and 
pretended  to  give  up  the  siege,  sailed  away  with  their  ships,  which  they 
anchored  behind  Tenedos.  Overjoyed  to  see  themselves  finally  relieved, 
the  Trojans  issued  from  the  city  and  wondered  at  the  stupendous  horse, 
on  which  was  written,  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Athene  by  the  departing 
Greeks.  They  were  long  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  it ;  and  the  anxious 
heroes  from  within  heard  their  consultations,  as  well  as  the  voice  of 
Helen,  when  she  pronounced  the  name  of  each  hero,  counterfeiting  the 
accent' of  his  wife's  voice.^  Some  desired  to  bring  it  into  the  city  and 
to  dedicate  it  to  the  gods ;  others  advised  distrust  of  the  enemy's 
legacy.  Laocoon,  the  priest  of  Poseidon,  came  with  his  two  sons,  and, 
in  his  indignation,  thrust  his  spear  against  the  horse.  The  sound 
revealed  that  the  horse  was  hollow ;  but  at  the  same  moment  Laocoon 


'  Soph.  Phiioct,  604.  Srayrn.   i.  351-360.      With  this  legend  about 

'  Sophocles  {PhSoct.  1437,  1438)  inaices  Hera-  the  PAlladium  may  be  compared,  as  Grote  sag- 

kles  send  Asklepins  to  the  Greek  camp  to  heal  gests,  the  Roman  legend  respecting  the  Ancilia 

the  wound.  (Ovid,  Fastij  iii.  381). 

»  Pausanias,  iii.  26,  §  7.  *  Odyss.  iv.  275-289 ;  Aen.  ii.  13-20.     Stesi- 

1^  Odyss.  x\.  510-520  ]  Quint.  Smym.  yii.  533-  chorus    gave,  as    Grote    states,   in    his    'IX/ov 

544,  yiii.  201.  Tl4p<riSf  the   number  of  heroes   in  the  wooden 

^  Arctinus,  ap,  Dionys.   Halic.  i.   69;   Hom.  horse  as  100.    (Stesichor. /Vrj/;m.  26,  ed.  Kleine ; 

Od.  iy.  244-264 ;  Virg.  Aen,  ii.  161-167 ;  Quint.  compare  Athenaeus,  xiii.  p.  610.) 
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and  one  of  his  sons  perished  miserably,  two  monstrous  serpents  having 
been  sent  by  Here  out  of  the  sea  to  destroy  them.  The  Trojans, 
terrified  by  this  spectacle,  and  persuaded  by  the  perfidious  counsels 
of  the  traitor  Sinon — who  had  been  expressly  left  behind  by  the  Greeks 
to  give  them  false  information— were  induced  to  drag  the  fatal  fabric 
into  their  city;  and,  as  the  gate  was  not  broad  enough  to  admit  it, 
they  even  made  a  breach  in  their  own  wall.  Thus  the  horse  was 
introduced  into  the  Acropolis,  and  placed  in  the  Agora  before  Priam's 
palace.  But  even  now  opinions  were  divided;  many  demanding  that 
the  horse  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  others  advising  that  it  should  be 
dragged  to  the  highest  point  of  the  Acropolis,  and  thrown  thence 
on  the  rocks  below.  The  strongest  party,  however,  insisted  on  its  being 
dedicated  to  the  gods,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  their  deliverance.* 

After  sunset  the  Greek  fleet  returned  to  the  shore  of  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  and  awaited  the  preconcerted  signal.  Whilst  the  Trojans  indulged 
in  riotous  festivities,  Sinon  kindled  the  fire-signal  and  assisted  the  con- 
cealed heroes  to  open  the  secret  door  in  the  horse's  belly,  out  of  which 
they  descended.  The  city  was  now  assailed  from  within  and  without,  and 
was  completely  sacked  and  destroyed,  nearly  the  whole  population  being 
slain.  Priam,  who  had  vainly  sought  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios, 
was  killed  by  Neoptolemus.  His  son  Deiphobus,  who,  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  Paris,  had  become  the  husband  of  Helen,  was  attacked  by 
Ulysses  and  Menelaus :  he  defended  his  house  desperately,  but  was  fi{Lally 
overcome  and  slain.    Thus  Menelaus  at  length  won  back  his  wife.* 


*  Odya.  Tiii.  492,  xi.  523 ;  the  Argmnent  of 
the  'lAlov  nipfftioi  Arctinus,  p.  21 ;  Bacchylides 
and  Euphorion,  ap,  Serviam,  ad  Aen,  ii.  201. 

Grote,  History  of  Greece,  i.  280,  says  :  "  Both 
Sinon  and  Laocodn  originally  came  from  the  old 
epic  poem  of  Arctinus,  though  Virgil  may  per- 
haps haye  immediately  borrowed  both  them,  and 
other  matters  in  his  second  book,  from  a  poem 
passing  onder  the  name  of  Pisander.  (Macrob. 
Saturn,  r.  2;  Heyne,  Excurs.  1  ad  Aen,  ii. ; 
Welcker,  Der  epische  CyduSj  p.  97.)  In  Quintus 
Smyrnaens  (xii.  366),  the  Trojans  torture  and 
mutilate  Sinon  to  extort  from  him  the  truth  ;  his 
endurance,  sustained  by  the  inspiration  of  Uer^ 
is  proof  against  the  extremity  of  suffering,  and 
he  adheres  to  his  false  tale.  This  is  probably 
an  incident  of  the  old  epic,  though  the  delicate 
taste  of  Virgil,  and  his  sympathy  with  the 
Trojans,  induced  him  to  omit  it.  Euphorion 
ascribed  the  proceedings  of  Sinon  to  Ulysses ; 
he  also  gave  a  different  cause  for  the  death 
of  Laocodn.  {Fragm,  35,  36,  p.  55,  ed.  Diintz, 
in  the  Fragmenta  of  Epic  Poets  after  Alex- 
ander the  Oreat.)  Sinon  is  iraipos  ^OUvtraitas 
in  Pausania.%  x.  27.  1.** 

*  0(///s.  Tiii.  492-520: 

&XA'  &7«  ih  fi^rdfinfii^  icaX  Xmrov  k6cimv  iticroif, 
Zaopegriov,  rhv  *Eir6«bj  ivolriaty  a\iv  'Atf^n/t 
5r  iroT*  ^j  ixp^oKuf  Z6Kov  iiy^*  ^os  *09vcrff€^5f 
k^pmw  ifurK-fiaaSf  oflXioy  i^a\dira^ay. 
eS  Ktp  Hi  fioi  raSra  xarh  fAoipay  KaroX^^^s, 


ainiica  ical  waatif  fivdii<rofmi  itvOpdntOKTUft 

in  Apa  roi  wp6ppwi^  $*hs  fircurc  04awu^  iutiMiP, 

&s  ^dff,  i  8'  bpfifiBtis  6f<»v  f|/>xrro,  ^cuvc  V 
hoiZ4lVf 
Mtp  ikinf  &s  oi  yAv  iOffir4\fMy  M  tn/fwr 
0dyr9t  itiriwKuop,  itvp  4v  Khurii^iri  fiaX6irr§Sf 
'ApTfioi,  rol  5'  lilhi  ityaicKvrhy  ifnp*  'OUvtrija 
tXar*  iy\  Tpd^vr  i^yopp  K€Ka\vfifi4yoi  Tinr^f  * 
auroi  ydp  fuv  Tp»cr  ^t  aKp6wo\i»  ipiffotno. 
&s  5  /iif  4(rr^Kct,  rol  8*  &Kpira  irrfAA*  iySptvov, 
^fi9¥0i  iifuf>*  a^6¥'  Tplxa  8^  a<ptaiy  %viatf€  iSovA^, 
llh  5icnrA^{at  koTXov  S6pv  yri\4i  x'i^Akw, 
fl  Kotra  wrrpdwy  jSoAcciv  ip^arras  iir*  &Kpiis^ 
^i  iay  fi4y  iyaXfM  $€&p  StXjcr^piop  cZi^ou, 
Tp  vcp  iii  Kol  Ircira  rtAcvr^o'ctrdai  l/AtAAci'* 
aJaa  yhp  ^v  kwoK4a9aiy  iiriiv  ir6\ti  iifjL^tKa\6^ 
iovpdr€OP  fi4yaM  Tirror,  8^  cToro  vdyrts  ip^aroi 
'Apytlvp  Tp^ffiTi  <p6ifoy  ital  i^pa  ^ipom^s, 
fi^iZtv  8'  &s  turrv  8i^irpa0oi'  uUs  *Axaiiov 
lirirSOty  iKx^Hiwoi,  KoTKoy  x6xov  iiewpoKtw6yT€S. 
iWov  8*  &XAf7  (Ui8f  ir6Kiy  K9pal(4fi€y  aiiHiv, 
alrrdtp  'OSmto^o  trporl  Btifiara  A7iiip6fioio 
fi4ifitv€Uy  1i6r*  "t^Oi  <rhy  ityri04tp  Mty^Kdip. 
KfftOi  89)  alyiraroy  ir6k*fjLoy  <pdro  roXfufieavra 
viicriaai  koX  lircrra  8ici  fitydBvfjioy  *A$iiyriy. 

But  the  story  of  Helen  and  of  the  Trojan 
war  was  differently  told  by  the  priests  of  Mem- 
phis to  Herodotus,  who  gives  us  the  foUowing 
account  of  it  (Herodotus,  translated  by  Rawlin* 
son,  ii.  1 13-1 21) :  "  The  priests,  in  answer  to  my 
enquiries  on  the  subject  of  Helen,  informed  me 
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Thus  Troy  was  destroyed,  as  Aeschylus  says  :  the  altars,  the  temples, 


of  the  following  particulars."  [Here  Rawlinson 
(p.  184)  justly  obsenres  that  the  fact  of  Homer 
having  bellered  that  Heleu  went  to  Egypt  only 
proves  that  the  story  was  not  invented  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  but  was  current  long  before.] 
''When  Alexander  had  carried  off  Helen  from 
Sparta,  he  took  ship  and  sailed  homewards.  On 
his  way  across  the  Aegean,  a  gale  arose,  which 
drove  him  from  his  course  and  took  him  down 
to  the  sea  of  Egypt.  Hence,  as  the  wind  did 
not  abate,  he  was  carried  on  to  the  const,  when 
he  went  ashore,  landing  at  the  Salt-pans,  in  that 
month  of  the  Nile  which  is  now  called  the 
Canobic.  At  this  place  there  stood  upon  the 
shore  a  temple,  which  still  exists,  dedicated  to 
Hercules.  If  a  slave  runs  away  from  his 
master,  and  taking  sanctuary  at  this  shrine 
gives  himself  up  to  the  god,  and  receives  cer- 
tain sacred  marks  upon  his  person,  whosoever 
his  master  may  be,  he  cannot  lay  hand  on  him. 
This  law  still  remained  unchanged  to  my  time. 
Hearing,  therefore,  of  the  custom  of  the  place, 
the  attendants  of  Alexander  deserted  him  and 
fled  to  the  temple,  where  they  sat  as  suppliants. 
While  there,  wishing  to  damage  their  master, 
they  accused  him  to  the  Egyptians,  narrating  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  rape  of  Helen  and  the 
wrone  done  to  Menclaus.  These  charges  they 
brought,  not  only  before  the  priests,  but  also 
before  the  warden  of  that  mouth  of  the  river, 
whose  name  was  Thdnis.  As  soon  as  he  re- 
ceived the  intelligence,  Thdnis  sent  a  message  to 
Proteus,  who  was  at  Memphis,  to  this  effect : 
'  A  stranger  is  arrived  from  Greece ;  he  is  by 
race  a  Teucrian,  and  has  done  a  wicked  deed  in 
the  country  from  which  he  is  come.  Having 
beguiled  the  wife  of  the  man  whose  guest  he 
was,  he  carried  her  away  with  him,  and  much 
treasure  also.  Compelled  by  stress  of  weather, 
he  has  now  put  in  here.  Are  we  to  let  him 
depart  as  he  came,  or  shall  we  seize  what  he 
has  brought  ? '  Proteus  replied, '  Seize  the  man, 
be  he  who  he  may,  that  has  dealt  thus  wickedly 
with  his  friend,  and  bring  him  before  me,  that  I 
may  hear  what  he  will  say  for  himself.'  Th6nis, 
on  receiving  these  orders,  arrested  Alexander, 
and  stopped  the  departure  of  his  ships;  then, 
taking  with  him  Alexander,  Helen,  the  treasures, 
and  also  the  fugitive  slaves,  he  went  up  to  Mem- 
phis. When  all  were  arrived,  Proteus  asked 
Alexander,  *who  he  was,  and  whence  he  had 
come.'  Alexander  replied  by  giving  his  de- 
scent, the  name  of  his  country,  and  a  true 
account  of  hb  late  voyage.  Then  Proteus  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  how  he  got  possession  of  Helen. 
In  his  reply  Alexander  became  confused,  and 
diverged  from  the  truth,  whereon  the  slaves 
interposed,  confuted  his  statements,  and  told 
the  whole  history  of  the  crime.  Finally, 
Proteus  delivered  judgment  as  follows :  '  Did  I 
not  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, that  no  stranger  driven  to  my  country 


by  adverse  winds  should  ever  be  put  to  death, 
I  would  certainly  have  avenged  the  Greek  by 
slaying  thee.  Thou  basest  of  men, — after  accept- 
ing hospitality,  to  do  so  wicked  a  deed  1  First, 
thou  didst  seduce  the  wife  of  thy  own  host; 
then,  not  content  therewith,  thou  must  violently 
excite  her  mind  and  steal  her  away  from  her 
husband.  Kay,  even  then  thou  wert  not  satis- 
fied, but,  on  leaving,  thou  must  plunder  the 
house  in  which  thou  hadst  been  a  guest.  Now 
then,  as  I  think  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
put  no  stranger  to  death,  I  suffer  thee  to  depart ; 
but  the  woman  and  the  treasures  I  shall  not 
permit  to  be  carried  away.  Here  they  must 
stay  till  the  Greek  stranger  comes  in  person  and 
takes  them  back  with  him.  For  thyself  and 
thy  companions,  I  command  thee  to  be  gone 
from  my  land  within  the  space  of  three  days ; 
and  I  warn  you  that,  otherwise,  at  the  end  of 
that  time  yon  will  be  treated  as  enemies.'  Such 
was  the  tale  told  me  by  the  priests  concerning 
the  arrival  of  Helen  at  the  court  of  Proteus.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Homer  was  acquainted  with 
this  story ;  and,  while  discarding  it,  because  he 
thought  it  less  adapted  for  epic  poetry  than  the 
version  which  he  followed,  showed  that  it  was 
not  unknown  to  him.  This  is  evident  from  the 
travels  which  he  assigns  to  Alexander  in  the 
Iliad — and  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  has 
nowhere  else  contradicted  himself — making  him 
to  be  carried  out  of  his  course  on  his  return  with 
Helen,  and  after  diverse  wanderings  come  at  last 
to  Sidon  in  Phoenicia.  The  passage  is  in  the 
Bravery  of  Diomed  (Iliad,  vi.  289-292),  and  the 
words  are  as  follows  : — 

*  There  were  the  robes,  many  coloured,  the  work 
of  Sidonian  women : 

They  from  Sidon  had  come,  what  time  god- 
shaped  Alexander 

Over  the  broad  sea  brought,  that  way,  the  high- 
bom  Helen.' 

Ir^  Icroy  ol  w4ir\oi  wofiiroiKtXoi,  fftytt  yvpouc&p 
^lioyiMr,  Tc^  ainhs  'A\4^avBpos  OeoctS^s 
ff^ayc  HiBoififiBWf  ^iriirAc^s  tifp4a  ir6rrov, 
r^v  6ihy  ffy  'EX4rriv  wtp  iufiiyttyw  9{fwar4p€tay. 

"  In  the  Odyssey  also  the  same  fact  is  alluded 
to,  in  these  words  {Odyss.  iv.  227-230) : — 

'  Such,  so  wisely  prepared,  were  the  drugs  that 
her  stores  afforded. 

Excellent  gift  which  once  Polydamna,  partner  of 
Thonis, 

Gave  her  in  Egypt,  where  many  the  simples  that 
grow  in  the  meadows. 

Potent  to  cure  in  part,  in  part  as  potent  to  in- 
jure.' 

rout  Aihs  Buydrrip  Ix*  ^dpiuuca  firiTt6ttna 
iff$\d,  rd  ol  noX{9afiim  ir6p€P,  BUyos  mtpditotrtSt 
Aiyvwriri,  r$  irAciOTo  ^4p€t  (tlHttpos  Apovpa 
^dpfieata,  iroAA^  fi^y  itrSkiL  fUfuyfUi^a  woWii  9h 
\vypd. 
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and  the  population  perished.^    An  tenor — having  rejected  with  indigna- 


MeDeUns,  too,  in  the  same  poem,  thus  addresses 
Telemachns  (fidya,  iv.  351,  352) : — 

*  Much  did  I  long  to  retarn,  but  the  gods  still 

kept  me  in  Egjpt — 
Angry  because  I  had  failed  to  pay  them  their 

hecatombs  duly.' 

Kly^rrrtf  fi*  frt  Scvpo  $§ol  fitfuuira  pittrBtu 
t(rxw,  4irt\  ofi  <r<puf  lfpc|a  T9X7i4a'ffas  4KaT6fi0as, 

'*Iq  these   places  Homer  shows   himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  voyage  of  Alexander  to  Egypt, 
for  Syria  borders  on  Egypt,  and  the  Phoenicians,  to 
whom  Sidon  belongs,  dwell  in  Syria.    From  these 
various  passages,  and   from   that  about  Sidon 
especially,  it  is  clear  that  Homer  did  not  write 
the  Cypria :  for  there  it  is  said  that  Alexander 
arrived  at  Ilium  with  Helen  on  the  third  day 
after  he   left    Sparta,   the   wind   having    been 
favourable,  and  the  sea  smooth ;  whereas  m  the 
Iliad,  the   poet  makes   him  wander  before  he 
brings  her  home.      Enough,  however,  for  the 
present  of  Homer  and   the    Cyj^ria.      I  made 
enquiry   of    the    priests,   whether    the    story 
which  the  Greeks  tell  about  Ilium  is  a  fable, 
or  no.     In  reply  they  related  the  following  par- 
ticulars, of  which  they  declared  that  Menelaus 
had  himself  informed  them.     After  the  rape  of 
Helen,  a  vast  army  of  Greeks,  wishing  to  render 
help  to  Menelaus,  set  sail  for  the  Teucrian  ter- 
ritory ;  on  their  arrival  they  disembarked,  and 
formed  their  camp,  after  which  they  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Uium,  of  whom  Menelaus  was  one. 
The  embassy  was  received  within  the  walls,  and 
demanded  the   restoration  of  Helen,  with   the 
treasures  which  Alexander  had  carried  off,  and 
likewise   required   satisfaction   for    the  wrong 
done.     The  Teucrians  gave  at  once  the  answer, 
in  which  they  persisted  ever  afterwards,  backing 
their  assertions  sometimes  even  with  oaths,  to 
wit,  that  neither  Helen  nor  the  treasures  claimed 
were  in  their  possession ;  both  the  one  and  the 
other  had  remained,  they  said,  in  Egypt ;  and  it 
was  not  just   to  come   upon    them   for  what 
Proteus,  king  of  Egypt,  was  detaining.      The 
Greeks,    imagining    that    the    Teucrians   were 
merely  laughing    at  them,   laid    siege   to  the 
town,  and  never  rested  until  they  finally  took 
it    As,  however,  no  Helen  was  found,  and  they 
were  still  told  the  same  story,  they  at  length 
believed  in  its  truth,  and  despatched  Menelaus 
to  the  court  of  Proteus.     So  Menelaus  travelled 
to  Egypt,  and  on  his  arrival  sailed  up  the  river 
as  far  as  Memphis,  and  related  all   that   had 
happened.     He  met  with  the  utmost  hospitality, 
received  Helen  back  unharmed,  and  recovered 
all  his  treasures.   After  this  friendly  treatment, 
Menelaus,    they  said,   behaved    most    unjustly 
towards  the  Egyptians ;  for  as  it  happened  that 
at  the  time  when  he  wanted  to  take  his  depar- 
ture he  was  detained  by  the  wind  being  contrary, 
and  as  he  found  this  obstruction  continue,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  most  wicked  expedient.    He  seized. 


they  said,  two  children  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  offered  them  up  in  sacriAce.   When 
this  became  known,  the  indignation  of  the  people 
was  stirred,  and  they  went  in  pursuit  of  Mene- 
laus, who,  however,  escaped  with  his  ships  to 
Libya,  after  which  the  Egyptians  could  not  say 
whither  he  went.     The  rest  they  knew  full  well, 
partly  by  the  enquiries  which  they  had  made, 
and  partly  from  the  circumstances  having  taken 
place  in  their  own  land,  and  therefore  not  ad- 
mitting of  doubt.     Such  is  the  account  given  by 
the  Egyptian  priests,  and  I  am  myself  inclined 
to  regard  as  true  all  they  say  of  Helen  from  the 
following  considerations: — If  Helen  had  been  at 
Troy,  the  inhabitants  would,  1  think,  have  given 
her  up  to  the  Greeks,  whether  Alexander  con- 
sented to  it  or  no.     For  surely  neither  Priam 
nor  his  family  could  have  been  so  infatuated  as 
to  endanger  their  own  persons,  their  children, 
and   their  city,  merely   that  Alexander  might 
possess  Helen.     At  any  rate,  if  they  determined 
to  refuse  at  first,  yet  afterwards,  when  so  many 
of  the  Trojans  fell  in  every  encounter  with  the 
Greeks,  and  Priam,  too,  in  each  battle  lost  a  son, 
or  sometimes  two  or  three,  or  even  more,  if  we 
may  credit  the  epic  poets,  I  do  not  believe  that 
even  if  Priam  himself  had  been  married  to  her 
he  would  have  declined  to  deliver  her  up,  with 
the  view  of  bringing  the  series  of  calamities  to 
a  close.     Kor  was  it  as  if  Alexander  had  been 
heir  to  the  crown,  in  which  case  he  might  have 
had  the  chief  management  of  affairs,  since  Priam 
was  already  old.     Hector,   who  was  his  elder 
brother,  and  a  far  braver  man,  stood  before  him, 
and  was  the  heir  to  the  kingdom  on  the  death  of 
their  father  Priam.   And  it  could  not  be  Hector's 
interest  to  uphold  his  brother  in  his  wrong,  when 
it  brought  such  dire  calamities  upon  himself  and 
the  other  Trojans.     But  the  fact  was  that  they 
had  no  Helen  to  deliver,  and  so  they  told  the 
Greeks,  but  the  Greeks  would  not  believe  what 
they  said  ;  Divine  Providence,  as  1  think,  so  will- 
ing, that,  by  their  utter  destruction,  it  might  be 
made  evident  to  all  men  that  when  great  wrongs 
are  done  the  gods  will  surely  visit  them  with 
great  punishments.     Such,  at  least,  is  my  view 
of  the  matter.     When  Proteus  died,   Rhamp- 
sinitus,  the  priests   informed  me,  succeeded  to 
the  throne.*'     Rawlinaon  (p.   190)  thinks  this 
is  evidently  the    name   of  a  king  Ramses  of 
the  19th  dynasty,  and  probably  of  Ramses  III. 
This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  Brugsch  {Hist, 
of  Egypt),   who  shows  that   Ramses  HI.    was 
called  Ramesau  pa  Nuter,  i.e.  ''  Ramses  the  god  " 
— a  name    at  once   convertible    into   Rhamp- 
sinitus,  and  also  that  the  robbing  of  the  trea- 
sury is   quite    consistent   with  events  in  this 
king's  reign  related  in  an  Egyptian  papyrus. 
^  Aeschyl.  Agamemnony  527,  528  : 
BwfjLol  8*  iTtrrot  icai  $9&y  IBpifiarOf 
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tion  the  suggestion  of  some  Trojans  to  slay  Ulysses  and  Menelans,  when, 
previous  to  the  war,  they  had  come  as  ambassadors  to  Troy  and  were 
his  guests,  and  having  moreover  publicly  defended  them — was  always 
regarded  favourably  by  the  Greeks ;  and  he  as  well  as  Aeneas  were 
allowed  to  escape  with  their  families.  But  there  is  a  version,  according 
to  which  they  had  betrayed  the  city  to  the  Greeks,  and  a  panther's  skin 
hung  out  of  Antenor's  door  was  the  signal  to  the  besiegers  to  spare 
the  house.^  Hector's  son,  Astyanax,  was  cast  from  the  top  of  the  wall 
and  killed.  Priam's  daughter,  Polyxena,  was  immolated  by  Neoptolemus 
on  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  According  to  the  tradition,  Achilles  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her ;  the  Trojans  had  promised  to  give  her  to  him  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  make  peace,  but,  when  he  came  to  negociate 
it,  he  was  treacherously  wounded  by  Paris.  When  dying,  therefore,  he 
had  demanded  that,  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  Polyxena  should  be 
sacrificed  on  his  sepulchre,  which  was  done  by  his  son.'  According  to 
another  version,  Polyxena  had  fled  to  the  Greek  camp  after  the  death 
of  Achilles,  and  had  immolated  herself  with  a  sword  on  the  tomb  of  her 
lover.^  Her  sister,  Cassandra,  had  sought  refuge  in  the  temple  and  at 
the  altar  of  the  Uian  Athene,  whose  statue  she  embraced.  Here  Ajax, 
son  of  Oileus,  made  an  attempt  to  violate  her,  and  he  seized  her  so  that 
the  idol  fell.  This  sacrilegious  deed  caused  universal  indignation  among 
the  Greeks,  who  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  stoning  Ajax  to  death  ; 
he  only  saved  himself  by  escaping  to  the  altar  of  the  goddess.*  But 
he  had  drawn  both  on  himself  and  his  country  the  grievous  wrath  of 
Athene.  Whilst  he  himself  miserably  perished  on  his  homeward  voyage, 
a  terrible  pestilence  broke  out  in  Locris.  The  oracle  of  Apollo  having  been 
consulted,  the  god  said  that  the  wrath  of  Athene  could  only  be  appeased 
if  the  Locrians  sent  annually  two  noble  virgins  to  Ilium,  to  do  menial 
service  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  This  the  Locrians  scrupulously 
performed  until  shortly  before  the  time  of  Plutarch.*" 

Neoptolemus  received  as  his  prize  both  Andromache  and  Helenus. 
After  his  death,  Helenus  became  king  of  Chaonia,  and  married  Andromache, 
whom  the  Molossian  kings  considered  as  their  heroic  mother.^  Antenor 
went  "by  sea  with  a  body  of  Eneti  or  Veneti  from  Paphlagonia,  who 
were  allies  of  Troy,  into  the  inner  part  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  where  he 
vanquished  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  and  founded  Patavium,  the 
present  Padua.  The  Veneti  (founders  of  Venice)  were  said  to  owe 
their  origin  to  this  immigration.* 

As  to  the  fate  of  Aeneas,  the  traditions  were  manifold.    We  hear  of 


•  Grote  (History  of  Qreece,  i.  p.  281)  remarks 
that  this  symbol  of  treachery  also  figured  in  the 
picture  of  Polygnotus,  bat  that  a  different  story 
appears  in  Schol.  ad  Iliad,  iii.  206. 

'  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  322. 

•  Philostr.  Her.  six.  11 :  see  also  VU,  Apoilon, 
iv.  16  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr,  323. 

•  Arctinus,  *l\iov  liipais  in  the  Exoerpta  of 
Proclos ;  see  Welcker,  Ep.  CycL  ii.  pp.  185  and 
522.  See  also  the  representation  on  the  chest 
of  Cypselus,  in  Paiu>ania8,  v.  19.  1 ;  Euripides, 


Troad,  69, 

'®  Timaeus  Siculus,  ap.  Tzetz.  Lycophr.  1145; 
Callimachus,  ap,  Schol.  ad  II.  xiii.  66  ;  Welcker, 
(jtriech.  Frag.  i.  p.  164 ;  Plutarch,  Ser.  Nitmin. 
Vindict.  p.  557,  with  the  citation  from  Euphorion 
or  Callimachus;  Duntzer,  Epioc.  Vett.  p.  118. 

>  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  294-490;  Pausanias,  i.  11. 
1,  ii.  23. 6 ;  Lesches,  Fragm.  7  (ed.  Dtintzer),  ap 
Schol.  Lycophr.  1263 ;  see  also  Schol.  ad  1232. 

«  Strabo,  v.  212 ;  Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  75 ;  Liv.  i.  1, 
xzxix.  22 ;  Servius,  ad  Aeneid,  i.  242. 
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him,  as  Grote  ^  observes,  "  at  Aenus  in  Thrace,  in  Pallene,  at  Aeneia  in 
the  Thermaio  Gnlf,  in  Delos,  at  Orchomenus  and  Mantineia  in  Arcadia ; 
in  the  islands  of  Cythera  and  Zacynthns ;  in  Lencas  and  Ambracia,  at 
Buthrotum  in  Epims,  on  the  Solentine  peninsula  and  various  other 
places  in  the  southern  region  of  Italy ;  at  Drepana  and  Segesta  in  Sicily, 
ttt  Carthage,  at  Cape  Palinurus,  Cumae,  Misenum,  Caieta,  and  finally 
in  Latium,  where  he  lays  the  first  humble  foundation  of  the  mighty 
Borne  and  her  empire.*  But  Aeneas  was,  like  Hector,  worshipped  as  a 
god^  in  Novum  Ilium;  and  we  have  the  remarkable  statement  of  the 
Lesbian  Menecrates,  that  Aeneas,  *  having  been  wronged  by  Paris,  and 
stripped  of  the  sacred  privileges  which  belonged  to  him,  avenged  himself 
by  betraying  the  city,  and  then  became  one  of  the  Greeks.*  •  One 
tale  among  many  respecting  Aeneas,  and  that  too  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
thus  preserved  among  the  natives  of  the  Troad,  who  worshipped  Aeneas 
as  their  heroic  ancestor,  was  that,  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  he  continued 
in  the  country  as  king  of  the  remaining  Trojans,  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Greeks." 

This  tale  appears  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  Homer,  who  informs  us,  in 
the  first  place,  that  Aeneas  always  bore  a  grudge  against  Priam,  because 
he  did  not  appreciate  him,  though  he  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  his 
men  ;^  in  the  second  place,  that  Aeneas  and  his  descendants  should  reign 
over  the  Trojans.  He  gives  us  this  latter  information  in  the  prophetic 
words  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Poseidon,  a  god  who  is  always 
favourable  to  the  Greeks,  and  even  fights  for  them,  but  who  here  saves 
the  Trojan  or  rather  Dardanian  Aeneas  from  certain  death  ;  nay,  even  the 
implacable  Trojan-hating  goddess  Her6  assents  to  the  proceeding :  "  Well, 
let  us  snatch  him  (Aeneas)  from  death,  lest  Jove  be  wroth  if  Achilles 
slays  him.  It  is  destined  to  him  to  escape,  that  the  race  of  Dardanus 
should  not  perish  without  descendants  and  be  forgotten, — of  Dardanus 
whom  the  son  of  Kronos  loved  most  of  all  the  children  whom  he  begat  by 
mortal  women.  For  the  race  of  Priam  has  now  become  odious  to.  the 
son  of  Kronos ;  now,  therefore,  shall  the  power  of  Aeneas  rule  over  tbe 
Trojans,  and  his  sons'  sons,  who  shall  hereafter  be  born." 


8 


•  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  292. 

*  Dionys.  Halic.  Ant,  Mom.  i.  48-54 ;  Heyne, 
Excnrs.  1  ad  Aeneid,  iii.  De  Aeneae  ErronbuSj  and 
Ezcun.  1  ad  Aeneid,  y. ;  Conon,  Narr,  46 ;  Livy* 
xi.  4 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  A&cto.  The  inhabitaiitg 
of  Aenefa  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf  worshipped  him 
with  great  solemnity  as  their  heroic  founder 
(Pausan.  iii.  22.  4 ;  viii.  12.  4).  The  tomb  of 
Anchises  was  shown  on  the  confines  of  the  Arca- 
dian Orchomenus  and  Mantineia  (compare  Steph. 
Byz.  s.  V.  K<i^ua<),  under  the  mountain  called 
Anchisia,  near  the  tetnple  of  Aphrodite.  On  the 
discrepancies  respecting  the  death  of  Anchises, 
see  Heyne,  Excurs.  11  ad  Aen,  iii.  Segesta  in 
Sicily  claimed  to  be  founded  by  Aeneas  (Cicero, 
Verr,  ir.  33). 

'  Lycophron,  1208,  and  Schol. ;  Athenagoras, 
Legat.  1 ;  Inscription  in  Clarke's  IVavels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  8G  :     Ol  *l\tus  rhp  wdrpioif   $thy  KMom, 


Lucian.   Deorum  Concii,  c.   12,   i.  Ill,  p.  534, 
ed.  Hemst. 

*  Menecrat.  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  48 :  'Axcaobs 
8*  iufifi  c7x<  (A^er  the  burial  of  Paris)  iced 
4B6H€oy  T^s  <rrpariiis  r^v  K€^>a\^v  innjpdxOai, 
"Ofxus  8i  rd<poy  afn^  ialffoyrts,  iiroXifitoy  yf 
ird<rp  &XPtf  "lAiof  4(jU»,  AlytUw  M6¥ros.  Ai- 
ytirts  yitp  ireros  i^v  Iwh  *Ak€^dy9pov  koI  i.irh 
ytpttgy  IfpQy  i^€tpy6/itP0St  iwirpvl/t  Tlplafioy^ 
ipyaffdfAtyof  5i  ravra,  th  *Axciwp  iyfy6y§i. 

'  //.  xiu.  460,  461  : 
[_Alytias]  a2cl  yi^  Upidfi^  iirtfiiiyu  H^ 
OSkcic*  &p*  iffdkhy  iSrra  /irr*  ityipdffiy  oS  ri  rl- 

•  //.  XI.  300-308 : 

iAA*  &7€^,  i^/iA**!  'w4p  fuy  {^v^K  Bardrov  iydywfify, 
fiil  irtas  Kol  KpoylBTjs  KcxoAwircTat,  cf  icty  *Ax<A.- 

r6u  Sf  KoraicTtipp  •  fi^ifioy  94  oX  itrr*  &\iair0m, 
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Again,  Poseidon  tells  Aeneas  that  he  has  nothing  to  dread  from  any 
other  Greek  than  Achilles.^  I  here  call  particular  attention  to  another 
passage  in  the  Biad,^^  in  which  Achilles  taunts  Aeneas  with  heing  a 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  Troy  after  the  death  of  Priam. 

Strabo,  who  rejects  all  other  traditions  regarding  Aeneas,  infers  from 
this  clear  Homeric  statement  that  Aeneas  remained  at  Troy,  that  he 
reigned  there  after  the  extinction  of  Priam's  dynasty,  and  that  his  sons 
and  their  descendants  reigned  after  him.^  If,  therefore,  we  accept  it  as 
an  historical  truth,  that  Troy  was  rebuilt  after  its  destruction,  and  that 
Aeneas  and  his  descendants  reigned  over  it,  we  find  nothing  extraordinary 
in  the  fact  that  the  Locrian  maidens  were  periodically  sent  to  Ilium,  and 
that  this  custom  should  have  been  continued  for  such  a  long  number  of 
centuries.  Mr.  Gladstone^  holds  that  "Poseidon's  prophecy  has  every 
sign  of  being  founded  on  what  actually  occurred  immediately  after  the 
Troica ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  was  a  tradition  most  unlikely  to  be 
invented.  The  part  taken  by  Aeneas  in  the  war  was  not  one  of  high 
distinction ;  and  his  character,  cold  and  timid,  was  one  very  far  removed 
from  the  sympathies  of  the  poet  and  his  countrymen ;  he  appears  as  the 
representative  of  the  Dardanian  branch,  with  a  sidelong  jealous  eye 
towards  the  predominating  Uian  house  of  Priam.  It  is  a  statement  by  no 
means  congenial  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  poem,  which  next  after 
Achilles  glorifies  the  Achaians,  and,  after  the  Achaians,  the  house  of  Priam. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  be  more  probable  or  more  natural 
than  that,  after  the  Greeks  had  withdrawn,  some  social  or  political  order 
should  be  established  in  Troas,  and  that  its  establishment  should  be  effected, 
after  the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Priam,  under  the  surviving  representative 
of  the  family  which  probably  was  a  senior  branch,  and  which  manifestly 
stood  next  in  influence  and  power.  We  are  nowhere  told  that  Dardanie 
was,  like  so  many  other  cities,  destroyed  in  the  war.  The  friendship  of 
Poseidon  possibly  indicates  its  possession  of  some  foreign  alliance  or 
sympathy,  not  enjoyed  by  the  Trojans  proper,  whom  Poseidon  hated ;  and 
if  it  be  replied  that  such  a  sovereignty  was  more  likely  to  be  in  Dardani6 
than  in  a  rebuilt  Ilion,  I  answer  that  this  is  just  what  the  text  seems  to 
contemplate,  for  it  says  that  the  might  of  Aeneas  shall  reign,  not  in 
Troy,  but  over  the  Trojans  {Troessin  anaxei),  and  the  Troes  are  the 
people  of  the  Troad  (see  e,g.  R  ii.  824-826)." 

Grote  ^  says  that  these  "  passages  regarding  Aeneas  have  been  con- 
strued by  various   able  critics  to  refer  to  a  family  of  philo-Hellenic 


Aapidvov,  tv  KpoylSris  irtp\  irdyrtay  piKaro  wed' 

ait  f Of  V  i^^yivovro  yvycuK&y  t€  Oyiirdoty. 
Ijdri  7^p  Uptdfiou  Tc^c^v  ^X^P*  Kpoviotv  * 
vvv  5^  B^  KiPtlao  filrj  Tpdtffffiy  avd^et 
KmI  watBt^y  ircuScs,  roi  ic€v  /itrdwurBt  y€y«0yrai, 

•  //.  XX.  339 : 
oil  fiiiyydp  rls  cr*  &AAof  'A^aidy  ^{cvop^ci. 

"  //.  XX.  178-181 : 
Aly^tof  ri  crh  r6(r<roy  6fil\ov  iroWhy  hr^KBiLy 
itmis  i  i  a4y€  $vfi6s  ifuil  fiax^^raaOtu  ay^u 


ikir6fityoy  Tpiloetraiy  ayd^tiy  ImroZd/ioiaty 
Tifirjs  r^s  npid/xou  ; 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  608 :  'Ofiripos  ii4vroi  avyvi* 
yopuy  ohZtripois  fonceVf  ohB^  rots  wfp\  r&y 
^XVyf^^f'  ffji  ^icfi^tvs  AexOciiTiy  ifA^alytt 
yhp  fi9fi€y7iK6Tot  rhy  Alyciay  iy  rp  Tpoit^  Koi 
iiai*bfyfi4yoy  r^y  itpxhtf  Koi  irapa^tBotKSTa  wcual 
xalBuv  r^v  IflaZox^f'  o^^Vh  ^<payiffft4you  rov 
r&y  Tlpia^uB&y  y4yovs, 

*  Homeric  Synchronisniy  p.  34. 

*  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  291. 
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or  semi-Hellenic  Aeneadae,  known  even  in  the  time  of  the  early  singers 
of  the  Iliad  as  masters  of  some  territory  in  or  near  the  Troad,  and 
professing  to  be  descended  from,  as  well  as  worshipping,  Aeneas."  The 
Scepsian  critic  Demetrius,  a  contemporary  of  Crates  and  Aristarchus 
(about  180  B.C.),*  who  wrote  a  Commentary  in  thirty  books  on  the  Homeric 
catalogue  of  the  Trojans,*  and  whose  arguments  are  in  nearly  every  point 
adopted  by  Strabo,  who  did  not  visit  the  Troad  himself — this  Demetrius 
informs  us  that  Scamandrius,  the  son  of  Hector,  and  Ascanius,  the  son 
of  Aeneas,  were  founders  of  his  native  town,  which  had  been  originally 
situated  above  the  city  of  Cebren,  on  one  of  the  highest  ranges  of  Ida, 
near  Polichne,  and  was  subsequently  transferred  by  them  60  stadia  lower 
down,  to  the  site  where  it  stood  in  his  time :  these  two  families  are  said 
by  Demetrius  to  have  reigned  there  for  a  long  time.  Demetrius  believed 
that  the  ancient  town  (Palaescepsis)  had  been  the  royal  residence  of 
Aeneas,  as  it  was  situated  midway  between  his  dominion  and  Lyrnessus, 
whither  he  had  fled  when  pursued  by  Achilles.*  But,  as  has  been  said 
before,  this  conjecture  of  Demetrius  is  not  admitted  by  Strabo,  who 
believed  that  Aeneas  and  his  descendants  reigned  in  Troy.  According  to 
one  passage  in  Strabo,^  Novum  Ilium  and  the  Temple  of  Athen6  were 
built  during  the  dominion  of  the  Lydian  kings,  and  therefore  at  some 
period  later  than  720  b.o.  ;  but,  according  to  another  passage  in  the  same 
author,®  it  was  only  built  under  Croesus  (560-546  b.c).  But  we  shall 
be  able  to  show  in  the  subsequent  pages  that  this  chronology  is 
altogether  erroneous,  because  the  pottery  found  in  my  trenches  at 
Hissarlik  proves  that  the  site  has  continued  to  be  inhabited. 

Novum  Ilium  was  situated  on  a  low  height  in  the  plain ;  that  is  to 
say,  nearly  in  its  centre,  because  the  ridge  whose  western  spur  it  occupies 
extends  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  plain.  This  western  spur  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  plain,  into  which  it  slopes  gradually  on 
the  west  and  south  sides,  whereas  to  the  north  and  north-east  it  falls 
off  at  an  angle  of  45° ;  it  is,  according  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement, 
49'43  metres  =  162  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  distance  from  Novum  Ilium  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Hellespont 
is,  according  to  Scylax,^  25  stadia,  but  in  reality  it  is  rather  more 
than  3  miles,  and  to  Cape  Sigeum  4  miles. 

It  was  inhabited  by  Aeolic  Greeks,  and  remained  a  town  of  incon- 
siderable power,  until  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  even 
until  the  period  of  the  Eoman  dominion,  as  we  see  from  the  fact  that 
Ehoeteum,  Sigeum,  and  Achilleum,  though  situated  at  distances  of 
between  3  and  4  miles  from  it,  were  all  independent  of  Ilium.^**  But, 
nevertheless,  it  was  raised  into  importance  by  the  legendary  reverence 


*  strabo,  xiii.  p.  609.  •  §  95 :  *Errf  Wt y  5i  TpwAj  &/)x«toi,  koI  ir6Xtis 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  603.  *E.X\rivlUs  (urXv  iv  owrp  otJc-  Adpiwos,  *Pot- 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  607  ;  Homer,  Iliad,  xx.  188-  reioy,  "lAwv  (AWx«  8i  iirb  rrjs  eaXdrrris  ffrdBia 
191 ;  NicolaoB  op.  Steph.  Byx.  s.  r.  *A<rKayia,  ici)  Koi  iv  ahrfi  troratihs  ^.K^iuu^Zpoi, 

»  xiii.  p.  601.  >•  Herodotus,  t.  94, 95.    See  his  account  of  the 

•xiii.  p.  593;  according  to  the  reading  of  war  between  the  Athenians  and  Mitylenaeans 

rori  KpoTaow,  restored  by  Kramer  (from  two  about  Sigeum  and  Achilleum. 

MSS.)  for  the  xarh,  xsmfffiAv  of  the  MSS. 
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attached  to  it,  as  being  the  only  place  which  ever  bore  the  sacred  name 
imfiiortalized  by  Homer.  Athen^  had  her  temple  in  the  Pergamns  of 
Novnm  Dium,  and  was  worshipped  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  just 
as  she  had  been  worshipped  in  the  Pergamus  of  the  Homeric  Ilium. 
The  Ilians  maintained  that  at  its  capture  by  the  Achaean  troops  their 
city  had  not  been  entirely  destroyed,  but  that  it  had  always  remained 
inhabited,  and  had  never  ceased  to  exist.^  The  proofs  produced  by  the 
Ilians  for  the  identity  of  their  city  with  the  ancient  one,  were,  -as  Grote  * 
remarks,  testimonies  which  few  persons  in  those  ages  were  inclined  to 
question,  when  combined  with  the  identity  of  name  and  general  locality, 
nor  does  it  seem  that  any  one  did  question  them,  except  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis  and  Hestiaea  of  Alexandria-Troas,  who  from  mere  jealousy  and 
envy  contested  the  universally  acknowledged  identity,  and  of  whom  I 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  speak. 

Polemon  was  a  native  of  Novum  Ilium,  and  wrote  a  description 
(irepiijyrfais:)  of  the  city.  He  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  third  and 
beginning  of  the  second  centuries  B.C.,  and  was  therefore  earlier  than 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis.  He  noticed  in  Novum  Ilium  the  identical  altar 
of  Zeus  Herkeios  on  which  Priam  had  been  slain,  as  well  as  the 
identical  stone  upon  which  Palamedes  had  taught  the  Greeks  to  play 
at  dice.^  Hellanicus,  who  was  bom  on  the  day  of  the  naval  battle 
of  Salamis  (480  B.C.),  and  was  therefore  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus, 
wrote  a  special  work  on  Troy  (called  Tpo)t>ca),  in  which  he  testified  to 
the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium  with  the  Homeric  Ilium,  for  which  asser- 
tion Strabo  (or  Aither  Demetrius  followed  by  Strabo)  gratuitously  attri- 
butes to  him  an  undue  partiality  for  the  lUans.* 

Herodotus  says  that  Xerxes,  in  his  expedition  to  Greece,  ascended 
into  the  "Pergamon  of  Priam,  because  he  had  a  longing  to  behold 
the  place.  Having  seen  everything  and  enquired  into  all  particulars 
of  the  Homeric  siege,  he  sacrificed  to  Athene,  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
Ilium,  (his  magnificent  offering  of)  a  thousand  oxen  (ten  hecatombs), 
while  the  Magians  poured  libations  to  the  heroes  slain*  at  Troy.  The 
night  after,  a  panic  fell  upon  the  camp :  but  in  the  morning  they 
started  at  daylight,  and  skirting  on  the  left  hand  the  towns  of  Khoe- 
teum,  Ophrynium,  and  Dardanus  (which  borders  on  Abydos),  and  on  the 
right  the  Teucrians  of  Gergis,  they  reached  Abydos."*     It   has    been 


*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  600 :  X^Youri  8*  ol  vvv  'lA.iCiS 

tV  »<JXiK  Kori  r^v  UKuaty  inrh  tS>¥  'Axo*«»'> 
ohV  i^€\€l<p0ri  oMiroT€. 

*  History  of  Qreece^  i.  p.  298. 

*  Polemon,  FragmentOy  32,  ed.  Didot. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  602 :  *EXX<iwicof  «i  xop'f^" 
/iffyof  rots  *IAi€v<ru',  olos  iKtiyov  0vfi6sf  cvvrtyopu 
Th  T^r  ahr^v  ttvcu  ir6\i¥  r^v  vvv  rp  r6r€. 

*  Herodotiw,  rii.  43  :  ^irl  rovrow  Wj  rby  toto- 
fihy  ws  MK€ro  H^f>|i?s,  h  rh  Upidfiov  Uipyafiop 
iy4 fitly  1fitpo¥  tx^^  et-fiaaaOai,  0(ri<TdfA*¥os  8i 
KoX  irue6fifpos  Ktivvv  tKaara  rp  'AOvyairi  rp 
*IAi(£9t  (ewr9  fiovs  x*A.(oj,  x««*  *^  <*'  /^"X^  toTo-* 
^pctai  ix^amo,  ravra  8i  troirjaafitvoiai  rvicrbs 


<f>6fios  is  rh  crpar&wtTiop  i¥€irt<r€,  &fia  ^/i^pp 
8e  iitop€^€ro  iwB^vr^v,  iv  ipiffrtp^  fi^y  intipyDop 
'PoiTfioy  ir6\i¥  Koi  *0<ppvvuo¥  kolL  Adp9ayo¥, 
fyrtp  8))  'AjBtiS^  ZfiovpSs  iarty  iy  8c|(^  8i 
TtpyiBas  T^vKpoxis, 

It  is  out  of  place  to  speak  here  of  the  topo- 
graphy ;  but  in  making  this  quotation  from 
Herodotus,  I  cannot  forego  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining the  foregoing  chapter  (42),  which  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand :  'Etoi^cto  8^  r^y  iX6y  in  rrts 
AvS/ijf  6  trrparhs  M  re  icorafjhy  KdiKoy  koX  yrjy 
r^y  Mvfflfiyy  iirh  8i  KaiKov  dpfit^fityosy  Kdnis 
6pos  Hx^''  ^^  kpiffrtp^y  Zih.  rov  *Arapy4os  is 
Kapiyriy  ir6Kiy  iiwh  84  rairris  8ui  B^jBiy;  irc8(ov 
iitopdfrroy  *Arpafji.^Tr€t6yrt  ir6\wKal  *'Ayrap9pop 
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generally  maintained  in  modem  times,  by  those  who  dispute  the  identity 
of  Novum  Ilium  with  the  Homeric  Troy,  that  the  place  called  by 
Herodotus  the  Pergamon  of  Priam  must  be  different  from  Novum  Ilium ; 
but,  as  Grote  •  rightly  observes,  the  mention  of  the  Ilian  Athene  iden- 
tifies them  as  the  same. 

Eckenbrecher ^  ingeniously  observes  that  "Herodotus  cannot  but 
have  identified  the  Aeolic  Ilium  with  the  Homeric  city,  because  in 
Book  i.  c.  5,  he  calls  the  latter  •  merely  ^Ilion,*  without  an  epithet,  just 
as  we  should  designate  the  present  Bome  and  the  Bome  of  the  ancient 
Komans  by  the  same  name.  This,"  he  argues,  "  appears  evident  when 
we  compare  this  passage,  where  the  historian  says  that  the  iE^ersians 
traced  their  enmity  against  Greece  from  the  conquest  of  Ilium,  with 
the  passage  in  Book  ii.  c.  10.    We  see  also,"  he  continues,  "  that  Xerxes 


XafiiiP  is  api<n€p^¥  x^P^  ^'<  ^^  ^^^  'IXiciSa  yliv  * 
Kcd  wp&ra  fi4p  ol  inch  rp  "IS;?  v{ncra  ivafitlyavri 
fiporral  re  icol  Tpritrrrip^s  dwnnrlirroufft,  Kal  rwa 
airrou  rairp  trvxvhv  ifju\o¥  ZiitftBtipay,  ''The 
march  of  the  army,  after  leaving  Lydia,  was 
directed  upon  the  river  Caicos  and  the  land  of 
Mysia.  Beyond  the  Ca!cu8  the  road,  leaving 
Mount  Cana  upon  the  left,  passed  through  the 
Atarnean  plain,  to  the  city  of  Carina.  Quit- 
ting this,  the  troops  advanced  across  the  plain  of 
Theb^  passing  by  Adramyttium  and  Antandrus, 
the  Pelasgic  settlement ;  then,  keeping  Mount 
Ida  upon  the  left  hand,  they  entered  the  Trojan 
territory.  As  they  bivouacked  during  the 
night  at  the  foot  of  Ida,  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  burst  upon  them,  and  killed  a  great 
many  of  them." 

But  if  the  Persian  army  had  come  by  the 
ordinary  road,  crossing  the  ridge  which  extends 
from  Ida  westward  and  terminates  in  Cape 
Lectum,  the  true  Ida  must  have  been  left  con- 
siderably to  the  right.  It  is  therefore  generally 
thought  that  either  Herodotus  has  made  a  mis- 
take, or — as,  among  others,  G.  Kawlinson  {Hist 
of  HcrodotuSy  iv.  p.  42,  footnote)  suggests — he 
has  given  the  name  of  Ida  to  the  highlands 
which  close  in  the  valley  of  the  Scamander  on 
the  left,  lying  west  and  south  of  Bounarbashi. 
But  this  theory  appears  to  us  as  unacceptable 
as  that  of  P.  Barker  Webb  (Topographie  de  la 
Troadef  p.  134),  who  endeavours  to  make  us 
believe  that  the  Persian  army,  in  coming  by 
the  ordinary  way,  might  have  had  the  true 
Mount  Ida  to  its  left,  for  he  says:  "To  the 
south  of  the  promontory  of  Lectum,  the  coast 
slopes  rapidly  to  the  east  and  north-east,  and 
forms  with  the  opposite  shore  the  Gulf  of 
Adramyttium.  From  this  conformation  of  the 
gulf,  which  is  not  exactly  marked  on  any  modern 
map,  it  results  that  the  Gargarus,  instead  of 
being  situated,  as  is  generally  supposed,  in  the 
centre  of  Phrygia,  approaches  much  more  to  the 
Gnlf  of  Adramyttium,  and  appears  almost  to 
tower  above  it.  Thus  Herodotus's  account  of 
Xerxes,  who  on  his  march  from  Sardis  to  the 


Hellespont  left  the  Gargarus  to  his  left,  a  state- 
ment which  appears  strange  to  many  people,  is 
true  to  the  real  position  of  Mount  Ida."  lliis 
statement  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
existing  facts. 

I  can  accept  as  the  only  right  explanation  that 
of  Professor  Virchow,  who  writes  to  me:  "As 
Herodotus  expressly  states  that  Xerxes  entered 
the  territory  of  Ilium  having  Mount  Ida  to 
his  left,  I  can  but  conclude  from  this  that 
Xerxes  went  from  Adramyttium  northward,  and 
penetrated  from  the  east  into  the  Plain  of 
Beiramich  ;  that  is,  nearly  by  the  road  taken  by 
Tchihatcheff.  The  only  doubt  which  could  arise 
would  be  the  mention'  of  Antandros,  which 
appears  to  have  been  situated  more  to  the  west. 
But  the  expression  irapafA€i$6fi*yos  admits  of 
the  interpretation  that  he  passed  by  Antandrus ; 
namely,  that  he  passed  by  it  to  his  left.  Other- 
wise he  must  have  taken  his  way  across  the  high 
mountains.  On  the  eastern  road  he  passed  round 
Ida,  which  remained  to  his  left,  and  descended 
from  the  heights  into  the  valley  of  the  Sca- 
mander. As  he  must  have  gone  from  In^ 
through  the  defile  into  the  Plain  of  Troy,  he 
had  Bounarbashi  to  his  left."  Professor  Virchow 
adds  that  for  this  reason  the  small  city  on  the 
Bali  Dagh  can,  in  his  opinion,  not  be  Gergis, 
because  Herodotus  (vii.  43)  distinctly  states  that 
on  the  day  after  his  visit  to  Ilium  Xerxes  went 
forward,  passing  to  his  left  Rhoeteum,  Ophry- 
nium,  and  Dardanus,  which  borders  on  Abydos, 
but  to  his  right  the  Teucrians  of  Gergis  {&/ia 
rifi^fp  8i  iicopt{nro  iv0tvT€¥f  iv  itpitrrtpp  fi^v 
kw^pyuy  'Polrtiow  v6\i¥  Kal  *0^pvv^iov  koDL 
Adpicufopf  fKcf>  9)i  'A/3l;8^  $fiovp6s  iariy  iu 
8c|i^  8^  TipyiQas  TtvKpovs),  As  Xerxes  passed 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bali  Dagh,  it  wonld  appear 
strange  indeed  that  Herodotus  should  have 
mentioned  Gergis,  not  before  but  after  Ilium,  if 
the  little  city  on  that  mountain  were  identical 
with  Gergis. 

•  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  298. 

'  G.  von  Eckenbrecher,  Die  Lage  des  Homer" 
ischen  Troia;  Dtisseldorf,  1875,  p.  34. 
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considered  the  Ilion  of  his  time  (that  of  Herodotus,  Hellanicus,  and 
Strabo)  as  the  Homeric  Ilion,  because  we  are  told  (yii.  43)  that  he 
ascended  to  Priam's  Pergamon,  which  he  could  not  possibly  think  to  be 
situated  anywhere  else  but  in  Ilion." 

A  further  proof  of  the  certainty  which  people  felt  regarding  the 
identity  of  ancient  Troy  with  Novum  Ilium  is  furnished  by  Xenophon, 
who  relates  that  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Mindarus,  while  his  fleet 
lay  at  Abydos,  went  up  himself  to  Ilium  to  sacrifice  to  Athene,  and 
saw  from  thence  the  naval  battle  between  the  squadron  of  Dorieus  and 
the  Athenians,  near  the  shore  off  Khoeteum.® 

Though  the  dominion  of  Novum  Ilium  was  still  very  unimportant 
during  the  interval  between  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  Macedonian 
invasion  of  Persia,  and  did  not  even  extend  to  the  neighbouring  Helle- 
spont, yet  the  city  was  garrisoned  as  a  strong  position.  We  see  this  from 
.  the  account  given  by  Plutarch:*  "Ilion  was  taken  byHerakles  on  account 
of  the  horses  of  Laomedon ;  it  was  also  taken  by  Agamemnon  by  means 
of  the  wooden  horse;  for  the  third  time  it  was  taken  by  Charidemus, 
because,  a  horse  having  fallen  in  the  gate,  the  Uians  could  not  promptly 
shut  it."  This  is  confirmed  by  Polyaenus,"  who  says  :  "  When  the  Ilians 
sacked  the  city  of  Charidemus,  he  got  hold  of  a  slave,  who  had  come  to 
plunder,  and  by  great  presents  ho  induced  him  to  betray  the  city  (Novum 
Ilium).  But  in  order  that  he  might  appear  faithful  to  the  watchmen 
of  the  gates,  he  gave  him  many  sheep  and  slaves  to  bring  in,  twice 
or  three  times.  The  watchmen,  having  distributed  these,  allowed  him 
often  to  go  out  in  the  night,  and  with  him  more  men  to  bring  in  the 
booty.  Charidemus  seized  and  bound  those  who  had  come  with  the 
man,  dressed  his  own  armed  men  in  their  clothes,  and  gave  them,  with 
the  rest  of  the  booty,  a  horse,  as  if  it  had  been  captured.  But  the 
watchmen,  in  order  to  receive  the  horse,  opened  the  whole  gate.  The 
soldiers  rushed  in  together  with  the  horse,  killed  the  watchmen,  and, 
having  encountered  the  rest  of  the  force,  stormed  the  city.  If  we  may 
make  the  jest,  Ilion  was  taken  for  the  second  time  by  the  stratagem 
of  a  horse." 

This  Charidemus  can  certainly  be  no  other  than  the  notorious  merce- 
nary chief,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  (b.c.  359-336).  We 
know  him  principally  from  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Aristo- 


*  Hellcnica^  i.  1,  4 :  MMapot  tk  Kanliiw  •Hjr 

OdXaTTcuf  *  iral  Ka$§?jci<rat  rds  iaurov  rpiiiptit 
aw4'w\tif  Hirus  ayaXdfioi  ras  fitrh.  Avpitus, 

•  Life  of  SertorinSf  i. :  id\a  8^  rh  "lAioy  0^' 
'HpaK\4ovs  9ik  r&x  Aooju^Soi^tos  Ttitout,  koI  6irh 
*Ayafi4fAifO¥ot  8t&  rod  Aovptiou -wpoffayoptvBiirros 
Tnrov,  rptrou  8*  i^^  XapiHtfwv,  rhs  wv\asy  Xmrov 
Ttvhs  ifiittffSirroty  &iroicXc7(rat  rax^  f^*'  IKUuv 
ti)i  9uyri04yrwv, 

*•  Strategic,  iii.  14 :  XapidrifioSy  *l\t4up  Xfiy- 
\arovrrw¥  avrov  r^¥  WAiv,  olKirriy  *l\i4a  irpO' 
€\06in'a  iitl  \tiap  <rvWa/S(^Vt  p^ydXois  Sc&pois 
fir€«rc  irpo^ovvcu  rijy  ir6\iy,  'iva  ih  iriarhs 
<payfifi  7o7s  pvXirrovai  rds  v^Aoy,  I8«irci'  avr^ 


ToAX^  TpSfiara  ica}  MpdieoSa  dls  icov  koL  rpU 
kyarfup.      Ol    i\    ip{>KaKfSy   tavra    vufiintvoiy 

ffhw  avr^  &y9pas  irXtiovas  r^jy  \§lay  vtpttKa^ 
vovras,  Xc^i9fifios  rovs  fuv  <rhy  axn^  trvKhafi^p 
ll9riat  •  r&  hk  roinav  Ifiarta  vfpifiaXify  iJiiots 
iy^pdffiy  &ir\t<rfi4¥0iSt  (9wK€y  avrdit  rd  tc  &Wa 
T^ J  \flas  KoX  Xtkov  «j  oX-XMiiK9»ro¥,  Ol  ^vAoircf , 
tw  94^ai»ro  rhp  XmroVf  ira<ray  t^p  itiXriP  &p4(p^ay. 
Ol  arpari&rcuj  ry  Tinrq^  cvytitrwicdpTtSf  to<Js  t€ 
<p^\aKas  inc4Krupav  koX  t^p  Xoiirijp  ZvpofUP 
8c|(£^fyo<  T^T  ir6\9as  iKpdniffaPf  &<rrCf  €<  xM 
r<  KOI  vau^ai,  it&rtpop  id\w  rh  "IXiop  wd\tp 
Trry  Kttra<rrp<tniyo6fi€POP, 
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crates,  in  wliich  the  capture  of  Ilium  is  confirmed,  but  without  particulars 
as  to  how  it  happened.  Dismissed  by  Timotheus,  he  took  service  in 
Asia  Minor  with  Memnon  and  Mentor,  who  desired  to  liberate  their 
brother-in-law  Artabazus,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Autophra- 
dates.  The  capture  of  Ilium  by  him  must  therefore  have  taken  place 
about  356  b.o.  From  this  event,  therefore,  it  appears  certain  that  at 
that  time  Novum  Ilium  was  a  fortified  city. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  crossed  the  Hellespont,  he  sent  his 
army  from  Sestos  to  Abydos  under  Parmenio ;  and,  after  having  ofiered 
solemn  sacrifices  at  the  tomb  of  Protesilaus  at  Elaeus  in  the  Chersonese, 
he  crossed  over  to  the  shore  of  the  Plain  of  Troy.  Having  ascended 
to  Hium,  he  sacrificed  to  Athene,  made  libations  to  the  heroes,  hung  up 
his  armour  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  took  in  exchange  some 
of  the  sacred  arms  which  had  been  preserved  from  the  Trojan  war. 
Such  was  his  veneration  for  these  Trojan  arms,  that  he  had  them  carried 
before  him  in  battle  by  his  lifeguardsmen.  He  also  offered  at  Ilium, 
in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  sacrifices  to  Priam,  begging  him  to 
relax  his  wrath  against  the  race  of  Neoptolemus,  to  which  he,  Alexander, 
belonged.^ 

Dicaearchus  composed  a  separate  work  respecting  this  sacrifice  of 
Alexander  {irepl  t^9  iv  ^iXitp  dvaia^)? 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  Alexander,  after  having  passed  the  Hellespont, 
ascended  to  Ilium,  sacrificed  to  Athene,  and  made  offerings  to  the  shades 
of  the  heroes,  and,  after  having  anointed  with  oil  the  funeral  column  of 
Achilles,  he  ran,  as  was  customary,  stark  naked  round  the  tomb  with  his 
companions,  put  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  it,  and  felicitated  Achilles  on 
having  had  during  his  life  a  true  friend,  and,  after  his  death,  a  great 
herald  of  his  glory.  As  he  wes  walking  through  the  city  (Ilium)  and 
examining  its  curiosities,  some  one  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  see  the 
lyre  of  Alexander  (Paris) ;  he  answered  that  he  cared  but  very  little 
about  that,  but  that  he  desired  to  see  the  lyre  of  Achilles,  to  which  he 
had  chanted  the  glory  and  the  deeds  of  great  men.^ 


'  Arrian.  Alexand.  Anab.  i.  11.  5-8:  i\B^¥  8^ 
is  ^ZXeuovvra  B^t  TLpwr%<rtX6,tp  iici  r^  rd^  rod 
Tlpti9r§<n\doUf  2t<  icol  npoirt<rl\aos  wp&ros  i96Kti 
infi^eu  is  r^¥  ^Afflay  rvy  'EAXi^r»y  rwif  &fia 
*Ayafi4fiyovt  is  ''Wiov  trrpartvffdm-vy  *  ical  6 
povs  rris  Ovtrlaa  ^u  iinrvx^frripai^  dl  y^vioBtu 
1^  UpmrttriKdtp  r^y  dir<(/3curiy. 

Tlapiiiviav  n\v  8^  rvv  ict^Stp  robs  vo\Xohs 
lud  rijy  %wtw  9uk$ifi<i(r<u  irdxOrj  ix  Xriarov  is 
"A/SvSoy  *  Koi  ii4firi<ray  rpii\p%in  fihy  iKorhif  koX 
i^KorrOf  irXoiots  8i  JUXotT  iro\\o7s  arpoyy^Kois, 
*AX4^ayJipoif  8^  i^  'EXaiovvros  is  rhy  *Kx<auStp 
\tfi4pa  Karapcu  d  irAc(wy  k^yos  Kvrix^^  kcU 
€an6¥  Tf  Kv^%pvS»rra  r^v  <rrparriylia  yavp  8«a- 
0i\\9i¥  teal  iirtti^  Karii  fiitroy  rhy  w6poy  rod 
*ZKKriffir6yTov  iydytrOf  <r<pd^ayra  raOpoy  r^ 
noaniuyi  KoX  ffriprii<ri  <nr4y99iy  iK  xpvcr^f  ptd' 
hits -is  rhf  w6yroy,  Xiyowri  8i  koX  irp^oy  iK 
T^j  y^iis  ffhy  roh  ZvKois  iKfirjyai  aurhy  is  tV 
y^y  T^y  'AaW  ircU  fi«t;ju>hs  lSp6ffaur$au  HBw  re 


i(rrd\ri  ix  rrjs  Evpc^s  koI  5irov  i^i^  Tijs 
'hffias  Atbs  i^irofiairiplov  Koi  'AOrjyas  icol  'Hpa* 
K\iovs '  ayt\$6yTa  84  is  "iXioy  rp  rt  *ABriy^ 
Bvfftu  rf  'IAui8<,  iral  rijy  wayow\lay  rV  a&rou 
&ya6f  ivcu  is  rby  y*t&y,  koH  KaB*\9iy  iurrl  ra{mis 
rvy  Up&y  rtya  8irA«r  tri  in  rod  TpviKov  fpyou 
<rcf(6iji€ya.  koX  ravra  kiyowrvy  Zri  ol  tnraairi' 
trral  t^tpoy  irph  airrov  is  rks  hdx"^^'  $v<reu  hh 
ednhy  Ktd  Upidfiti^  ivl  rov  fiwfiov  rou  Ai^f  rou 
*EpK9lov  Kiyos  Kcerix^h  M^^y  llpidfiou  irapairo6' 
fityoy  r^  NcovtoXc/aov  yiyth  ^  ^h  if  airrhy 
KoBriKty, 

'  Dicaearcb.  Fragm,  p.  114,  ed.  Fubr;  Athe- 
naeiu,  xiii.  p.  693. 

'  Plutarch.  Alexand,  xv. :  *Apa0iu  8'  cii  "IXtov, 
f0v<rt  Tp  *ABriy^  ical  toTj  fipwriy  f(nrtia€.  TV 
8*  'Ax<XX^»f  arfiXriy  iXti^dfuyos  Xtira,  ical 
/itrik  ray  iraipvy  avyayoBpafiigy  yvfiy6sf  &airtp 
tOos  iarly,  itrrt^dywr^i  fuucciplffos  eun6y,  Sri  ncd 
%&y  ^(Xov  wurrovf  icaX  tcXcvt^os  fieydAov  u^i^ 
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I  may  also  call  attention  to  the  valuable  inscription*  which  jwroves 
the  liberality  of  Antiochus  Soter  towards  the  Ilian  Athene  in  278  b.o. 
The  inscriptions  Nos.  3601  and  3602  also  attest  that  Panathenaic  games 
were  solemnized  at  Ilium  in  honour  of  the  Dian  Athen6  by  the  Uians, 
conjointly  with  various  other  cities  in  the  neighbourhood.^ 

We  read  in  Strabo  :•  "  It  is  said  that  the  city  of  the  present  Ilians 
was  until  then  a  small  market-town,  and  that  it  had  a  small  and  insig- 
nificant temple  of  Athene.  But  Alexander,  having  ascended  to  it  after 
the  victory  on  the  Granicus,  adorned  the  temple  with  offerings,  raised 
the  town  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  commanded  the  wardens  to  enlarge  it 
by  new  buildings,  and  declared  the  city  free  and  exempt  from  all  taxes. 
At  a  later  time,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire,  he  sent  to 
Ilium  a  very  kind  letter,  promising  to  make  it  a  large  city,  to  make  its 
temple  very  celebrated,  and  to  institute  sacred  games  in  the  city.  After 
his  death,  Lysimachus  did  much  for  the  city,  surrounded  it  with  a  wall 
40  stadia  in  circuit,  built  a  temple,  and  increased  the  population  by 
adding  to  it  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  neighbouring  cities,  which  were  in 
decay.  Alexander  felt  a  great  interest  in  the  Ilians,  both  on  account  of  his 
relationship,  and  because  of  his  admiration  for  Homer.  There  has  been 
handed  down  a  corrected  edition  of  the  Homeric  poems,  called  *  the  edition 
of  the  casket '  {ix  rov  vdpdr)Ko<;)^  because  Alexander  revised  and  annotated 
these  poems  with  the  aid  of  the  pupils  of  Gallisthenes  and  Anaxarchus, 
and  preserved  them  in  a  richly  ornamented  casket,  which  he  had  found 
in  the  Persian  treasury.  Alexander's  great  kindness  towards  the  Ilians 
proceeded,  therefore,  in  the  first  place  from  his  veneration  for  the  poet, 


pvKos  trvx^v,  'Ev  l\  T^  wtpti4ycu  ical  $§aa$ai 
T^  Kctrh.  tV  iri^Aiy,  ipofxiifov  rtvhs  avr6iff  ti  fio{f 
Xcrat  r^v  'AKt^dyJipov  \(>pa¥  iZttv,  i\dxi(TTa 
^pomi(fi¥  iKtlyris  H^,  rijr  8*  'Axt^'«J  (v^ftff 
f  T&  K\4a  ica}  rks  irpd^us  tfiyu  rS>¥  iyoBw^ 
iu^9p&¥  iKuyos. 

*  No.  3595  in  Boeckh's  Corpus  Inscn'ptionum 
Grace.: 

....  fia<ri\fhs  *Avrioxos  .... 
riifx  jucv  Upttay  Koi  rovs  Upov6yiOvs   koX  rohi 

irpxnivus  tC^curBcu  rf  *AOriya  rp  *l\id9t  . .  .  {4irl 
8e)  T04$  fifxcu^  fp  fi4v  *AOriy§  avrrt^fO'drMa'aif 
rijv  yofu^ofi4yriy  koI  irdiijuoy  dv)aiay  ot  re 
Upov6fioi ....  ((TT^irai  8*  axnov  tl)K6va  XP^^^ 
i<p*  Tnrov  iy  ry  /cpy  t^s  *A9riyas  iv  r^  4wt^pa^ 
(vtffrdroi  r&rip)  . .  .  .  ircd  iiriypdrlfai'  *0  9^p.os  6 
(^l\i4<ity  ^<rtX4a  *Avrt)oxoy  ....  watfitlas 
%y%K(y  Tijj  fU  rh  Up6(yf  fbfpy4rriy  Kot  auyrijpa 
ytyoyira  rod  iHifioVf  #c.  t.  A- 

*  The  inscription  No.  3601  is  much  damaged. 
Boeckh  says  of  it :  "  Decretum  Ilii  atque  urbium 
yicinarum,  quae  cum  Ilio  sacrorum  coramnnionem 
habebant  de  ratione  sollemniam  et  ladorum  in- 
stituendorum  scitum.  Haec  sollemnia  arbitror 
fuisse  Panathenaea,  quae  et  ipsa,  minora  quidem 
vs.  11  nominata  sunt."  The  inscription  No.  3602 
is :  *l\tt7s  Koi  at)  tSKus  o(/  K)o{ty)w{yov)(rai  (rrjs 
Bv)<Tia$  ical  rov  i.yS>vos  icol  rra  vayriyvptofs  .... 
Afifirirplov  *IAic(8a,  Ka\us  ifol  i{yyi6i^)ws  Korn- 
^piiacuray,  (tva)€0tias  tytKw  rris    irphs    tV 


dtdy, 

•  xiii.  p.  593,  10-20,  and  p.  594,  30 :  T^y  Sh 
rSay  ^IXUaav  jr6\iy  r&y  yvy  r4»s  fi^y  K^firiy 
thai  ^aai  rh  Upby  ix<*^^^  "^^^  *A07iyas  fUKphy 
Koi  f  wTf  A^s,  'A\4^ay9poy  8i  iiyafidyra  /icri  T^y 
^ir)  TpayiKy  ylicriy  kvaB^ixoffl  re  iccMrfA^<ra<  rh 
'  Uphy  Koi  irpocayoptvacu  it6\ty  tcaU  ohcoiofx(ais 
iLya\a$uy  irpoirrd^M  roU  4mut\rir<us  i\€v$4paaf 
Tc  Kp7yai  icol  &4>opoy  Ztmpov  8i  /uerA  r^y 
KordXvviv  rwy  Utp<T&y  iviaroX^y  Karair4fv^€u 
<l>i\dv6p<0iroyf  vTrt^xt'oiM'fyoy  ir6\ty  rt  iroti}(rai 
fitydXriy  Ka\  Uphy  4'wunifi6raToy  koX  iyuya 
&iro8f(|ciy  Up6y'  /if to  84  rijy  4K9lyov  r^Xtvriiy 
Avaifiaxos  ftdXiirra  rrjf  ir6\(us  iittfitXiiOri  icol 
ptify  icoT€<ric€^cMre  mi  rf7xos  irtpitfidktro  taoy 
rtrrapdKorra  araSluy,  ffvy4Ki<r4  rt  tis  avr^y  rits 
K^KKtp  it6\€ts  itpxalas  ^8i}  KtKaKUfi4yus. 

*EK€7yos  y^  Karh  ffvyytytlas  ityay4o»<riy  &pfirict 
wpoyouy  ahrSsy,  &fia  Kol  <ln\6fi7ipos  &y'  ^4p^rai 
yovy  rts  di6p9ti»<ris  rris  'On^ipov  xot^^rcwT,  ^  4k 
rod  ydpdriKos  \€yoix4yriy  rov  *A\(^dy9pov  fitrit  r&y 
wtpi  Ka\ki<re4rn  ftal  'Ayd^apxoy  4ir€\$6yros  icol 
ayifx*mffafi4yov  rwd,  lircira  KceroB4vros  tU  vdp- 
BriKa  ty  ijJpfv  4y  rp  Utpffticp  ydfy  wo\vr€\&s 
Kar€<rK€va<rfi4yoy  xard  rt  8^  rhy  rov  woiryrov 
(rjXoy  KoX  icori  rijy  ffvyy4y€uiy  r^y  itith  r&y 
Altuciiwy  ruy  4y  MoKorrois  ficuriXfyadyrMyy  vap* 
oTs  Kcd  r^y  *Ay9pofidxv^  l<rropovci  ^a<rtXcv<rai 
r^y  'Eicropos  yfyoix4yriy  yvyauKOL,  4ipt\o^poyttrQ 
vphs  robs  *l\i4as  6  *AA^|ai'8pof. 
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and  secondly  £rom  his  relationship  with  the  Aeacids,  the  kings  of  the 
Molossians,  among  whom,  as  is  said,  Andromache  also  reigned,  who  was 
once  the  wife  of  Hector." 

But  Strabo  informs  ns  that,  when  the  Bomans  first  went  over  to 
Asia  and  expelled  Antiochus  the  Great  from  this  side  of  the  Tanms 
(190-189  B.C.),  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  being  then  a  youth,  visited  Ilium, 
and  saw  the  city  so  much  in  decay^  that  there  were  not  even  tiles  on 
the  roofs  of  the  houses.^  He  further  states  that,  according  to  Hegesianax, 
the  Oalatians,  having  come  over  from  Europe,  went  up  to  Ilium  in 
search  of  a  fortified  place ;  but  that  they  left  it  immediately,  because 
the  town  had  no  walls  of  defence.^  But  this  statement  is  thoroughly 
inconsistent  with,  and  in  contradiction  to,  the  statement  made  by  Strabo, 
a  dozen  lines  before;^  for  he  had  there  informed  us  that  Lysimachus, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  paid  great  attention  to  Ilium,  surrounded 
it  with  a  wall  40  stadia  in  circumference,  and  settled  in  Ilium  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  ancient  cities  around,  which  were  in  a  state  of  decay. 
Besides,  the  passages  in  Livy  (xxxv.  43 ;  xxxvii.  9)  and  Polybius 
(v.  78,  111)  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  Novum  Ilium  was  fortified  and 
defensible  about  218  b.c. 

Livy  informs  us^®  that  Antiochus  the  Great  went  up  from  the 
sea  to  Novum  Ilium,  to  sacrifice  to  the  Ilian  Athen6  (190  B.C.) ;  and 
further,  that  the  Boman  Consul  Livius  went  up  thither  to  sacrifice  to 
the  same  goddess. 

We  read  in  Justin  ^^  that,  in  the  first  Boman  expedition  to  Asia, 
there  was  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  joy  between  the  Uians  and  the 
Bomans,  as  if  between  parents  and  children  after  a  long  separation. 

Eckenbrecher  ^  mentions  the  statement  of  Ennius,^  that  when  the 
Bomans,  under  the  command  of  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus,  approached 
the  Trojan  shore,  they  exclaimed,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  Troy : — 

^'O  patria,  o  divom  domoB  Ilimn,  et  inclata  bello 
Pergama." 

The  Bomans,  who  were  proud  of  their  origin  from  Ilium  and 
Aeneas,  treated  the  city  of  their  heroic  ancestors  with  signal  munifi- 
cence, adding  to  its  domain  the  adjacent  territories  of  Sigeum,  Bhoe- 
teum,  and  Gergis,  as  well  as  the  whole  coast    from   the   Peraea  (or 


'  But,  as  M.  Burnouf  ingeniotuly  obserres 
to  me,  this  doet  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
houses  had  had  tiles,  and  that  for  want  of  re- 
paration they  were  without  them.  It  may  imply 
as  well  that  the  houses  were  poor  buildings, 
which  were  not  even  covered  with  tiles,  but 
had  only  terraces  of  clay  mixed  with  straw. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  594:  Kai  rh  ""IXioy  8'  h  ¥vp 
IffTt  KutfUiroXis  ru  ^v^  Src  vpwrop  'Pw/ioTot  rfif 

lUyap  iK  rrjs   ivrhs  rov  Ta6pov.     ^<rl  yovv 

tV  irrfAw  Kor*  ixtlpovs  rohs  Kaipovst  oUrut 
itXrfUfftiiUniv  iZuv  r^v  learouclaif  &<rTt  firfih 
Mpafuniis   fx*^"  t^'   ffriyas'   'Hyriiridya^  8^ 


robs   FaKdras    ir9pmo9$4yras    4k  rris  Ebp^gwris 
iu^afiriyat  fikv  tis  r^v  w6Kiy  Ztofidvout  ipifUXTOSf 
vapii  XP^V^  '*  ^KXiieup  8t&  rh  iuT%ixiffro¥. 
•  Ibid.  xui.  p.  693.  »•  xxxv.  43. 

''Justin,  xxxi.  8:  "Tanta  laetitia  omnium 
fuit,  quanta  esse  post  longum  tern  pus  inter 
parentes  et  liberos  solet.  Juvabat  Ilienses,  ne- 
potes  suos,  occidente  et  Africa  domita,  Asiam  et 
avitum  regnum  vindicare.  Optabilem  ruinam 
Trojae  dicentes,  ut  tarn  feliciter  renasceretur. 
Contra  Romanos,  avitos  Lares  et  incunabula 
majorum  ac  deorum  simulacra  inexplicabile  da> 
siderium  videndi  tenebat." 

'  Die  Lage  des  Homerischen  Troia^  p.  37 
'  Annai.  14.  9,  «d.  P.  Merulae. 
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continental  territory)  of  Tenedos,  southward  of  Sigeum,  to  the  confines 
of  Dardanus.^  The  Sigeans  would  not  submit  to  this  loss  of  autonomy, 
and  their  city  was  therefore  destroyed  by  the  Ilians.*  A  like  fate 
appears  to  have  befallen  the  neighbouring  city  of  Achilleum. 

"The  dignity  and  power  of  Ilium  being  thus,"  as  Grote*  remarks, 
"prodigiously  enhanced,  we  must  find  it  but  natural  that  the  Ilieans 
assumed  to  themselves  exaggerated  importance,  as  the  recognized 
parents  of  all-conquering  Bome.  Partly,  we  may  naturally  suppose, 
from  the  jealousies  thus  aroused  on  the  part  of  their  neighbours  at 
Scepsis  and  Alexandria-Troas, — partly  from  the  pronounced  tendency  of 
the  age  (in  which  Erates  at  Pergamus,  and  Aristarchus  at  Alexandria, 
divided  between  them  the  palm  of  literary  celebrity)  towards  criticism 
and  illustration  of  the  old  poets, — a  blow  was  now  aimed  at  the 
mythical  legitimacy  of  Ilium." 

The  two  leaders  in  this  new  "  Trojan  war  " — the  attempt  to  destroy 
the  traditional  glory  of  Ilium — were,  first,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  a 
most  laborious  Homeric  critic,  who,  as  already  stated,  had  written 
thirty  books  of  Commentaries  on  the  Trojan  Catalogue  in  the  Biady  and 
who  was  ambitious  of  proving  that  his  native  city,  Scepsis,  had  also 
been  the  royal  residence  of  Aeneas:  and,  secondly,  Hestiaea,^  an 
authoress  of  Alexandria-Troas,  who  had  also  written  comments  on  the 
lliady  and  had  made  researches  as  to  whether  the  Trojan  war  could  have 
taken  place  before  Novum  Ilium.  Both  declared  that  there  was  no 
space  for  the  great  exploits  related  in  the  Iliads  the  plain  which  now 
separates  this  city  from  the  Hellespont  having  been  formed  since  the 
Trojan  war  by  the  alluvium  of  the  rivers.  Further,  that  Polites,  who, 
relying  on  the  swiftness  of  his  feet,  sat  as  a  scout  on  the  top  of  the 
tumulus  of  Aesyetes,  to  watch  when  the  Greek  army  should  rush 
forward  from  the  ships,  must  have  been  a  fool,  as  he  could  have  observed 
the  movements  of.  the  Greek  army  much  better  from  the  much  higher 
Acropolis  of  Ilium,  without  needing  his  swift  feet ;  and  that  the  still 
extant  tumulus  of  Aesyetes  is  situated  five  stadia  from  Novum  Ilium,  on 
the  road  to  Alexandria-Troas.  Further,  that  the  race  of  Hector  and 
Achilles  could  not  have  taken  place,  it  being  impossible  to  run  round 
Novum  Ilium  on  account  of  the  adjoining  ridge,  but  that  they  could 
have  run  round  the  ancient  town.^     They  admitted  that  no  trace  was 


'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  600 :  K€tr4<rKawrat  8i  koI  rh 

iKflvois  yiip  ^y  tkrrfpoy  ^  irapaA.(a  xacra  ^  i^ix?^ 
Atip^^oVf  Koi  vv¥  {nr*  iKtlvois  Hffri. 

Idvjf  zxzTiii.  39. 

*  I  may  remind  the  reader  that  Dardanas,  on 
the  promontory  of  Gygas,  between  Rhoetenm 
and  the  present  city  of  the  Dardanelles,  was  an 
Aeolic  settlement,  and  had  therefore  no  title  to 
legendary  reverence  as  the  special  sovereignty  of 
Aeneas,  which  Grote  {Hiat,  of  Greece^  i.  p.  301) 
erroneously  attributes  to  it.  He  evidently  con- 
foonds  it  with  Dardani^,  which  was  situated  far 
from  Dardanus,  on  the  slope  of  Ida,  and  of  which 
no  trace  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Demetrius 


(see  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  592). 

•  History  of  Greece,  i.  301. 

*  Hestiaea  is  cited  repeatedly  in  the  Homeric 
Scholia  (Schol.  Venet.  ad  Iliad,  iii.  64 ;  Eustath. 
ad  Iliad,  ii.  538). 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  599  :  xapariBriin  V  6  Ai}/i^- 
rpior  KflU  rV  * h\t^aifhpiirri¥  'E«rriatay  fidprvpa, 
tV  avyypd^affay  irtpl  rris  'Ofiitpov  *IAi(i9oT, 
wvy$ayoiJi4yfi¥  tt  irtpl  r^v  vv¥  ic6Ki¥  6  x6\9fiOt 
cvyearrif  ko)  .  .  .  rh  Tpmnhy  irt^ioy,  %  ixtra^h 
T^s  tc6Mws  Kot  T^s  OaXarrrts  6  iroirrr^s  ^d{u  • 
rh  fi^y  yiip  vph  r^s  vvy  WXcwj  dpdfityov  icpO' 
X^H^  ttt^cu  rwy  irorafiwy  tartpop  y^yoySt,  S  Tf 
UoXirris  "  iy  Tp^aty  CKowhs  Iff  wof^Ktirtci  »f- 
miB^Si  rifi$v  in^  iucpor^tp  AiVv^ao  yiporros" 
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left  of  ancient  Troy,  but  they  found  this  quite  natural;  for  the  towns 
all  around  having  been  desolated,  but  not  entirely  destroyed,  whilst  the 
ancient  city  had  been  completely  destroyed,  its  stones  had  been  used  for 
their  restoration.  Thus,  for  example,  they  asserted  that  Archaeanax 
of  Mitylene  had  built  the  walls  of  Sigeum  with  the  stones  of  Troy.® 
Demetrius  maintained  that  ancient  Ilium  was  identical  with  the  ^^  Village 
of  the  Hians"  ('iXteW  Kw/a?;),  the  site  of  which  he  indicates  exactly, 
for  he  says  that  it  was  30  stadia  from  Novum  Ilium,  and  10  stadia 
from  the  hill  of  Callicolone,  which  latter  was  at  a  distance  of  5  stadia 
from  the  Simois.  •  Strabo  does  not  tell  us  whether  Hestiaea  concurred 
in  the  opinion  of  Deftietrius,  that  Troy  was  identical  with  'iXtewj/  Kd^rj. 

But  all  these  objections  are  futile.  In  treating  of  the  Topography, 
I  think  I  have  proved  that,  except  the  course  of  the  rivers,  the*  Plain 
of  Troy  cannot  have  undergone  any  essential  change  since  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  and  that  the  distance  from  Novum  Ilium  to  the  Helle- 
spont must  then  have  been  the  same  as  it  is  now.  With  regard  to  the 
tumulus  of  Aesyetes,  Hestiaea  and  Demetrius  are  perfectly  right  in 
saying,  that  the  Greek  camp  must  have  been  more  readily  seen  from 
the  summit  of  the  Pergamus  than  from  a  sepulchral  mound  on  the  road 
to  Alexandria-Troas,  5  stadia  from  Novum  Ilium.  For  Alexandria-Troas 
lies  to  the  south-west  of  Ilium,  and  the  road  to  it,  which  is  distinctly 
marked  by  the  ford  of  the  Scamander  at  its  entrance  into  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  goes  direct  south  as  far  as  Bounarbashi,  whereas  the  Hellespont  and 
the  Greek  camp  were  north  of  Ilium.  But  to  the  south  of  Ilium,  exactly 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  road  to  Alexandria-Troas  must  have  been, 
I  see  before  me,  as  I  stand  on  Hissarlik,  a  tumulus  33  ft.  high  and 
131  yds.  in  circumference,  and,  according  to  an  exact  measurement 
which  I  have  made,  1017  yds.  from  the  southern  city  wall.  This, 
therefore,  must  necessarily  be  the  sepulchral  mound  which  Hestiaea 
and  Demetrius  indicate,  but  they  evidently  assume  its  identity  with 
the  sepulchre  of  Aesyetes,  merely  in  order  to  prove  the  situation  of 
this  tumulus  to  be  in  a  straight  line  between  the  Greek  camp  and 
the  Village  of  the  Hians  ('iXtewj/  K(i>firj),  and  the  latter  to  be  the 
site  of  Troy.  The  tumulus  of  Aesyetes  was  probably  situated  at  the 
present  village  of  Koum  Kioi,  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Scamander  and  the  Simois,  for  the  remains  of  a  tumulus  several  feet 
in  height  are  still  to  be  seen  there.     The  tumulus    said  by  Hestiaea 


fAiifrmos  ^p,  iced  7^  ci  ii^  iuepordrt^  tfius 
{jkwli]  ToXh  haf  fAtl(o¥Os  t^ous  rrjs  itKpox6\§vt 
iaK6wtv€w  ^1  tcov  <rx^^^*^  '*'*  ^uurHjfAaTos,  fiif 
Mfuvos  firfihv  rrjs  iroiwKtlas  rod  daipaKovs 
XcCpiy  •  v^irrt  yiip  ZUx^i  (rraiiovs  6  vw  5ciki^- 
lAMvos  rov  Altnrfirov  ri/pos  xeerit  riitt  tls  *AAc(<iy- 
9pfieuf  Mv  oifV  rj  rov  'EKTopos  8i  vcptSpoftJ)  ^ 
wtpl  rijp  v6\af  ?x**  '*'*  ^if^^'Oyotf  oi  ydp  i<rru 
wtpiipofjLos  rj  vv¥  Zih  r^v  aw^x^  P^X^^'  ^  ^^ 
itaXeuk  (x*^  T€pi9pOfi^¥. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  599 :  OvS^y  5'  fx^of  tr^itrai 
Tfjs  iipx<idcif  w6\tuf,  tlKSrus'  £rc  yip  iicirf 
Top^fji4pw¥  r&v  kIucK^  TdAc«y,  oh  T9\4»s  9h 


Kar€aircurfi4¥W¥f  ra{rrrjs  8*  iK  fid$p»¥  iantrtrpo.fi. 
/i4yriSf  ol  \i9oi  wdrrts  tls  rV  iictlyup  i.vd\ri^ip 
fA€rri¥4x^<ray»      'Apx^^poucra  yovv  ^a<ri    rhv 
MirvXrivtuop  iK  r&v  iKu$9P  \l0o»p  rh  UlyttoP 
TttxifTcu, 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  597 :  'Tirip  tk  ro6rov  fwcpbp 
4  r&p  ^I\i4t0p  Kdfiri  iariPf  ip  f  POfil(rrtu  rl 
vaXaihp  "IKiop  IhpviTBai  wp6r€p0P,  rpidKovro 
araZlovs  Bt4xop  i.wh  rrjs  pvp  ir({Ac»$,  ^\p  Zl 
r^f  *\\i4up  K^firis  dixa  (TtoS/ois  iarlp  ^  KaAXi- 
Ko\<&Piif  \6<pot  riSt  "f^of*  ^^  ^  ^tfi6fis  j5€t  ircvra* 
ardSiop  Zi4xvp, 
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and  Demetrius  to  be  that  of  Aesyetes  is  now  called  Pasha  Tepeh.  It  has 
been  excavated  by  Mrs.  SchUemann,  and  I  shall  take  occasion  to  speak 
of  it  more  fuUy.^® 

From  the  above  indications  of  the  distances,  we  easily  see  that 
Demetrius  held  Mount  Kara  Your,  which  I  have  already  described,  to 
be  the  Homeric  Gallicolone,  and  that,  as  before  stated,  his  IXteooy  Kea/Lii; 
must  have  occupied  the  site  of  a  low  hill  on  Mr.  Calvert's  farm,  to  the 
north-east  of  Thymbra,  and  just  in^ront  of  the  swamp,  now  dried  up, 
which  used  to  be  called  the  Duden  swamp.  A  few  coarse  Hellenic  pots- 
herds mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  village  there,  but  there  is  no 
accumulation  of  debris.  The  statement  of  Demetrius  is  gratuitous, 
that  Troy  had  disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace,  its  stones  having  been 
employed  for  the  reconstruction  of  other  cities,  and  especially  for  the 
walls  of  Sigeum.  If,  as  I  hope  to  prove,  Hissarlik  marks  the  site  of 
Troy,  the  Trojan  walls  lay  already  buried  upwards  of  20  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  when  Sigeum  was  built,  in  the  seventh  century  b.o.  ; 
and,  as  no  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  were  visible  above  ground,  people 
thought,  of  course,  that  even  the  ruins  had  entirely  vanished: — **etiam 
periere  ruinae."  Thus  it  also  happens  that  Strabo,  who  never  visited 
the  Troad,  adopts,  as  Grote "  remarks,  the  unsupported  hypothesis  of 
Demetrius,  as  if  it  were  an  authenticated  fact ;  distinguishing  pointedly 
between  Old  and  New  Ilium,  and  even  censuring  Hellanicus  for 
having  maintained  the  received  local  faith.  But  it  appears  certain  that 
the  theory  of  Hestiaea  and  Demetrius  was  not  adopted  by  any  other 
ancient  author,  excepting  Strabo.  Polemon,  who,  as  before  mentioned, 
was  a  native  of  Ilium,  could  not  possibly  have  accepted  their  theory  that 
Ilium  was  not  the  genuine  Troy,  for  his  work  describing  the  localities 
and  relics  of  Ilium  implies  their  identity  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Novum  Ilium  continued  to  be  universally  considered  and  treated 
as  the  genuine  Homeric  Troy.  According  to  Strabo,^  "Novum  Ilium 
was  much  damaged  by  the  Boman  rebel  Fimbria,  who  besieged  and 
conquered  it  in  the  Mithridatic  war  (85  B.C.).  Fimbria  had  been  sent  as 
quaestor  with  the  consul  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  was  elected  commander- 
in-chief  against  Mithridates.  But  having  excited  a  revolt,  and  having 
murdered  Valerius  in  Bithynia,  Fimbria  made  himself   commander-in- 

*®  See  the  chapter  on  the  Heroic  Tumuli. 

"  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  302. 

'  xiii.  594 :  c7r'  iKdKMtray  oin-V  ^d\w  oi  fitrk 
^ififiplov  'Pwficuoi  \a$6irr€s  4k  iro?aopK(as  iv 
T^  Mi0pt8aTtKfp  iro\4fX(p,  awtirtfupBri  9h  6  ^ifX' 
fiptas  iirdrtp  OuoAcpiy  ^\iKK(f  rofilas  irpoxfi' 
piaBivri  M  rhv  MiOpiSdrriv'  Karao'Tafftda'as  8i 
Koi  iytK^y  rhv  Sraroy  Korh.  Bidwiouf  ainhs  irarc- 
ffrikdn  Kvpios  rris  trrpanasj  koL  irpotKBitv  tls 
"lAiOV,  oi  SexojUcVwy  cunhy  rSav  ^Wtiwy  i)s  A.p<r- 
riiVf  fitay  re  Tpoff^tpu  tcaX  htKaraSovs  alpu'  Kcat^ 
Xafi^yov  8'  8ti  ^v  *Ayafi4ix¥W¥  ir6\iy  iexdr^  Ire t 

u6\is  ffXf  rhy  x^^^^*'^^  aT6\oy  l^x**"  f*^  "^ht^ 
a^forcurcuf  *£AX<i8a  avtrrpaTciovffayf  ravrriy  a^hs 
JhKdr^  Vfi^pt^  X^ipt'^^o^TOf  €lw4  ris  rSay  *l\i4vy 
•*oi  7ip  ^y  "Emvp  6  inrtpfiax^y  Trjs  x<JA.f«t.** 
Tovroy  uky  oiv  iirtKOioy  SvMos  Kar4\vat,  ko^ 


rhy  MiBpiZArriy  kotA  ovfifido'tis  fit  r^y  ohctlatf 
i,ir4'W€f£^€,  rohs  9*  *l\i4as  irapffivBi}iraro  voWots 
iTTOMOpBtifMffi,  Katf  iifias  ii4yroi  Kaiaap  b  Bfhs 
iroXh  w\4oy  airrwy  irpovy&fia*  (riki&ffas  &fia  koX 
'Ax4^ciydpoy  ...  6  5^  Kmaap  kcu  ^i\ci\4^ayipos 
i»y  Koi.  T^j  %phs  rohs  *l\i4as  vvyytp^las  yvupi- 
fiiirfpa  tx'^^  r%Kii4)picu,  iwtp^trOri  xphf  r^p 
t{f(pyt<rlay  ytayiKus'  yyotptfidhtpa  94,  irpArov 
fi^y  Jh-i  'Pufxatos,  ol  5i  'Ptoficuoi  rhv  Ab^lav 
kpx'ny4nny  iryovyrcu,  firciTa  8ti  *loi\tos  A»k 
*lo6\ov  rtyhs  r&y  irpoy6yuy  iKttyot  8*  iith 
'lo6\ov  T^y  wpofrwyvfiiay  l<rx*  fCL^^^i  ▼«^''  ^^o^ 
y6ywv  ffTf  &y  r&y  iiith  hlv^iov.  X^P^'^  '*'*  '^ 
%poa4yttfjLMV  cAroTs  #cai  t^i'  4\€vO€play  koI  r^ 
ii\€trovpyriiTlay  aurois  cvpt^^Ka^t  ical  /i^Xf't  vvv 
ffvftfjJyotHrty  iv  roWoa, 
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chief  of  the  army  and  marched  against  Ilium.  When  the  Hians  refused 
to  receive  him,  as  being  a  brigand,  he  attacked  the  city  by  force  and  took 
it  in  ten  days.  When  he  glorified  himself  upon  having  overpowered  in 
ten  days  the  city  which  Agamemnon,  with  his  fleet  of  a  thousand  ships 
and  the  whole  power  of  Hellas,  had  hardly  been  able  to  conquer  in  the 
tenth  year,  one  of  the  Ilians  said:  *It  happened  because  we  had  no 
Hector  to  fight  for  the  city.'  Fimbria  was  soon  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  Sulla,  who  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mithridates  allowed  the  latter 
to  return  to  his  country,  and  who  consoled  the  Ilians  by  making  many 
improvements  in  their  city.  In  our  time  the  divine  (Julius)  Caesar 
did  yet  more  for  Ilium,  partly  because  he  imitated  Alexander  (the 
Great)  .  .  .  ;  but  Caesar  also  felt  a  juvenile  impulse  for  his  beneficence, 
both  as  an  admirer  of  Alexander  and  because  he  had  still  more  evident 
proofs  of  his  relationship  with  the  Ilians.  Those  proofs  were  the  more 
notorious,  first  because  he  was  a  Boman,  and  the  Bomans  hold  Aeneas  to 
be  their  ancestor ;  next  because  it  was  from  lulus,  one  of  his  ancestors, 
that  he  was  called  Julius,  but  he  had  received  his  name,  as  being  one 
of  the  descendants  of  Aeneas,  from  lulus  [the  son  of  Aeneas,  Ascanius, 
who,  according  to  an  old  legend,  was  called  lulus  J.  For  those  reasons  he 
allotted  lands  to  them,  and  confirmed  their  freedom  and  exemption  from 
state  taxes,  and  these  privileges  have  remained  to  them  until  now." 

But  Appian*  relates  the  conquest  of  Ilium  by  Fimbria  differently. 
He  says :  "  The  Ilians,  being  besieged  by  Fimbria,  applied  to  Sulla,  who 
told  them  that  he  would  come,  and  ordered  them  meanwhile  to  tell 
Fimbria  that  they  had  given  themselves  up  to  Sulla.  When  Fimbria 
heard  this,  he  praised  them  as  being  already  friends  of  the  Bomans, 
requested  them  to  receive  him  as  he  was  also  a  Boman,  and  ironically 
referred  to  the  affinity  existing  between  the  Bomans  and  the  Ilians.  But 
when  he  entered  the  city,  he  murdered  all  who  came  in  his  way,  burned 
the  whole  city,  and  in  various  ways  shamefully  treated  those  who  had 
gone  as  ambassadors  to  Sulla.  He  neither  spared  the  sanctuaries  nor 
those  who  had  fled  to  the  temple  of  Athen^,  for  he  burned  them  together 
with  the  temj>le.  He  also  pulled  down  the  walls,  and  went  round  on 
the  following  day,  to  see  whether  anything  of  the  town  still  remained 
standing.  The  town  suffered  more  than  under  Agamemnon,  and  perished 
root  and  branch  by  the  hand  of  a  kinsman ;  not  a  house  of  it  was  saved, 
nor  a  temple  nor  an  idol.  But  the  statue  of  Athene,  called  the  Palladium, 
which  is  held  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  some  believe  was  found  unhurt. 


'  i.  pp.  364,  365 :  'lAicis  8i  icoKiopKoifiwoi 
vphs  airrov  Kord^fvyov  ftkw  M  S^AAxu^,  S^AAa 
di  ^ffOPTos  avrois  ^^hv,  leai  iccAc^^ayros  dp 
roir^Zt  ^ifippiif  ^pd(u¥  5rt  ff^pas  iinr^p6^wn 
r^  S^XAf,  inf06fi§yos  6  ^iiifiploa  irfiPtff*  ijukv  &s 

'Pvfuuop  Hffv  idx^ffOcuy  KarupW9wrdfi€y6s  ri 
Kal  rris  ayyy€V€(as  rris  oCirris  is  'Pvfudovf  *IAi- 
€wnr.  i<rt\Bfi»v  Z\  roHts  iv  voaX  toktos  ticT%i¥% 
ncol  TcErra  iwtnifk'wpni,  iced  rohs  irptfffit^amas  is 
rhf  X^SXety  iXv/uUrtro  irouciXMSf  oUrt  r&y  Up&w 
^ii6/MP0S  oih^  rwp  is  rhv  v^iav  rr^s  *K^vas 


iccerok^vy6vrta¥,  ots  ahr^  vt^  Korirpiiaw,  Kori' 
ffKawr9  ih  Kcd  rh  rtixilf  ical  rrjs  ivtowrris  ^pt^ya 
wfpuity  fiii  Tt  evv4ffrnK9  rifs  %6\9t§s  Iri.  ^  ft^p 
8^  X^ipova  ru¥  iw\  'AyofJfiwopi  wa9ov<ra  irh 
ffvyywovs  SioAtiXci,  koX  oUcoTMioy  M^y  avriis 
ov8'  Upby  M*  &7aX/ia  ^t  ^p  *  rh  8i  rris  *A9ftpa5 
c8of,  t  naXXdStoy  KoXovtri  Koi  iiowrrh  iiyovP' 
rat,  pofii^owri  rtpts  €&p§$fipau  r6r9  &$pawrroPf 
rip  iirar9ir6prttp  rux4»p  tdirh  mpucaXv^dprtfPf 
kl  fiii  Aiofvfiiris  airrh  koX  'OSiMTcrf ^s  ip  r^  Tpttbcf 
Hpy^  furiipeyicap  i^  *IA(ov. 
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having  been  covered  by  the  walls  which  fell  upon  it,  unless  Diomedes  and 
Ulysses  carried  it  away  from  Ilium  in  their  exploit  at  Troy."  Appian 
adds  that  this  happened  at  the  very  end  of  the  173rd  Olympiad  (that  is, 
in  84  B.C.).  This  account  of  the  complete  destruction  of  Ilium,  as  given 
by  Appian,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  seems  hardly 
credible,  more  especially  as  Strabo,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  Augustus  (nearly  200  years  earlier  than  Appian),  and  was  almost  a 
contemporary  of  the  event,  only  knew  that  Ilium  had  been  damaged,  but 
not  that  it  had  been  destroyed  root  and  branch. 

According  to  Suetonius,  Julius  Caesar  even  intended  to  make  Ilium  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire;^  and  in  the  well-known  ode  of  Horace,*  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur,  a  like  plan  is  attributed  to  Augustus. 

Meyer  ^  mentions  a  passage  in  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,*  according  to 
which  "Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  unexpectedly  came  by  night  to 
nium,  and  in  passing  the  Scamander,  which  had  overflowed  and  was  very 
rapid,  she  had  a  harrow  escape  of  being  drowned.  Julia's  husband, 
Agrippa,  punished  the  Ilians  by  imposing  upon  them  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
thousand  denarii,  for  not  having  made  provision  for  the  safety  of  the 
princess;  but  they  had  not  been  able  to  do  so,  as  they  were  totally 
ignorant  of  Julia's  intention  to  visit  their  city.  It  was  only  by  long 
exertions  that  Nicolaus  succeeded  in  procuring  the  remission  of  the  fine, 
by  the  intercession  of  Herodes." 

Julia's  son,  Caius  Caesar,  who  was  the  adoptive  son  of  his  grandfather 
Augustus,  and  became  governor  of  Asia  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  must 
also  have  visited  Ilium,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  lavished  favours 
upon  it ;  for  in  an  inscription  found  on  the  spot  he  is  called  the  kinsman, 
the  benefactor,  and  the  patron  of  Ilium.' 

Ovid®  also  mentions  his  own  visit  to  Hium. 

According  to  Tacitus,*  Nero,  when  still  a  boy  (53  a.d.),  made  a  ispeech 
in  the  Forum  of  Eome,  in  Greek,  in  favour  of  the  Ilians.  He  spoke 
with  so  much  eloquence  of  the  descent  of  the  Bomans  from  Troy,  that 
Claudius  exempted  the  inhabitants  from  all  public  taxes.  Suetonius 
informs  us  that  Claudius  freed  the  Ilians  for  ever  from  all  tribute, 
after  having  read  aloud  an  old  Greek  letter  of  the  Boman  Senate  and 
People,  who  offered  to  King  Seleucus  friendship  and  alliance  only  on 
condition  that  he  would  grant  to  their  kinsmen,  the  Ilians,  freedom 
from  all  taxes  and  imposts  of  every  kind.^° 

Eckenbrecher^  quotes  the  statement  of  Tacitus,^  that "  the  Ilians  were 

»  Suetonius,  Caes,  79.  •  Annal.  xii.  58. 

♦  Horat.  Carm.  iii.  3.   See  Ch.  IV.  pp.  204, 205.  ^»  Suet.  Claud. :   "  Iliensibus,  quasi  Romanae 

•  Eduard  Meyer,  Oeschichte  von  Troaa ;  Leip-  gentis  auctoribus,  tributa  in  perpetuum  remisit, 
zig,  1877,  p.  96.  recitata  retere  epistola  Graeca  senatus  populique 

*  De  Vita    sua:  Fragm.   3,  ed.  Mtiller  and  Romani,  Seleuco  regi  amicitiam  et  societatem 
Dindorf.  ita  demum   poUicentis,   si   coosangnineos  suos. 


'  The  inscription  is  given  in  the  chapter  on  Ilienses  ab  omni  genere  immunes  praestitisset. 

Novum  Ilium.  *  G.  ron  Eckenbrecher,  Die  Lage  dea  Homer- 

•  Fast.  vi.  421 :  iachen  Troia,  p.  39. 

"  Creditur  armiferae  signum  coeleste  Minerrae  '  Annal.  iv.  55 :  "  Ne  Ilienses  quidem,  cum 

.  Urbis  in  Iliacae  desiluisse  juga :  parentem  urbis  Romae  Trojam  referrent,  nisi 

Cura  yideri  fuit,  yldi  templumque  locumque,  antiquitatis  gloria  poUebant.* 

Hoc  superest  illi :  Pallada  Roma  tenet." 
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only  important  through  the  glory  of  their  antiquity,  because  they  claimed 
Troy  as  the  parent  of  Kome ;  and,  he  adds,  this  proves  that  Tacitus  recog- 
nized the  ancient  glory  of  the  Ilians,  and  thus  the  identity  of  their  city 
with  the  Homeric  Troy."  He  further  mentions,  that  "  Pliny  ^  speaks  of 
the  historical  Ilium,  calling  it  the  fountain  of  all  celebrity.''  He  also 
cites  the  testimony  of  Pomponius  Mela,*  who  calls  the  Ilium  of  his  time 
"  Urbs  bello  excidioque  clarissima."  Eckenbrecher  further  mentions  that 
"  in  like  manner  the  identity  of  the  historical  Ilium  with  the  Homeric 
nium  is  acknowledged  by  Dionysius  Periegetes  (cir.  270  a.d.),  the  orator 
Aristides^  (150  a.d.),  Stephanus  {de  Urbe)y  and  Suidas  {in  voce).'' 

The  Uian  coins,  with  the  names  and  effigies  of  Boman  emperors  and 
empresses,  and  the  legend  "  Hector  of  the  Ilians,"  or  "  Priam  of  the 
Ilians,"  are  additional  proofs  that  the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium  with 
Homeric  Troy  continued  to  be  recognized.* 

The  Emperor  Caracalla  showed  his  veneration  for  sacred  Ilium,  the 
cradle  of  the  ancestors  of  Bome,  in  a  unique  manner.  He  offered,  with 
his  army,  funeral  sacrifices  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles  and  honoured  it  by 
races,  which  he  and  his  army  ran  in  arms  around  it.  After  that  he 
rewarded  his  soldiers  with  money,  as  if  they  had  accomplished  a  great 
feat,  and  had  really  conquered  the  ancient  Ilium  themselves ;  and  he  also 
erected  a  bronze  statue  of  Achilles.^ 

According  to  Herodian,®  "Caracalla  first  visited  all  the  remains  of 
Hium  (by  which  we  are  of  course  to  understand  all  the  relics  which  were 
shown  by  the  Ilians  as  those  of  ancient  Troy),  and  then  went  to  the  tomb 
of  Achilles,  and  having  adorned  it  sumptuously  with  wreaths  and  flowers, 
he  again  imitated  Achilles.  Being  in  want  of  a  Patroclus,  he  did  as 
follows :  one  of  his  freedmen,  Festus  by  name,  was  his  most  intimate  friend 
and  keeper  of  the  imperial  archives.  This  Festus  died  when  Caracalla 
was  at  Ilium :  as  some  people  said,  he  was  poisoned  in  order  that  he  might 
be  buried  like  Patroclus ;  as  others  said,  he  died  from  illness.  Caracalla 
ordered  the  funeral,  and  that  a  great  pile  of  wood  should  be  heaped  up 
for  the  pyre.  Having  put  the  body  in  the  midst,  and  having  slaughtered 
all  kinds  of  animals,  he  kindled  the  fire,   and  taking  a  cup   he   made 


*  /r.  N.  T.  33 :  "  Ac  mille  quingentis  passibus 
remotum  a  portu  Ilium  immune — uade  omnis 
rerum  claritu."  I  remark  here  once  for  aU  that 
for  all  quotations  from  Pliny  I  have  used  the 
edition  of  H.  £.  Uttr^;  Paris,  1860. 

<  i.  18. 

*  ii.  369 ;  ed.  Dindorf !  4v$vfiuff$ai  xph  *ccd 
\4yttr — 8ti  idXot  filv  "iKios,  ^  hwartari,rn  r«¥ 
ip  if  Affiif  T6hts  Kvr*  iK*i¥Ovs  robs  xp^^^^h 
kKK*  HfMS  oUttrcu  pvp  ''iKtos. 

*  See^the  description  of  the  Ilian  coins  in  the 
chapter  on  Novum  Ilium. 

'  Dio  Cassius,  IxzviL  16 :  iral  rhp  'EXX^ovor- 
rov  oOk  iucaf9{v»s  itafiaX^y^  r6if  re  'Ax^^A^a 
ml  iifayiafutat,  koX  wtpiZpofuus  ivomXiois  koI 
ivurov  ical  rmw  vrpaeruarStv  irifiriff^,  koI  M 
roir^  ixtlrois  re,  &s  ical  ft^ya  ri  KvrvpBmic6^i, 
KflU  rh  ^IKtop  &s  iXfi06s  abrh  rh  iipxtuow  ijpn^K6ci^ 
Xpi/uera  DeMcc,  icaX  a^^  rh¥  'Ax^AA^a  xoAicoDy 


•  Herodian,  iv.  8,  §§4,  o:  'Zmxeiop  5i  wdrra 
ri  T^j  ir6\€vs  [*lAiou]  Ktl^jfoi^  ^icfy  M  rhp 
*Ax<AA^«f  rd^Pf  crt^dtfois  re  Koa/i^i^ras  koI 
&p6fffi  ToAvrcXds  wdKtp  *AxtAA^a  ifu/utro.  {17- 
rwy  re  koX  ndTpoK\6p  rum  iwolri<r4  ri  roiovrop, 
^¥  ahrf  ris  r&y  inrtKtvOdpttp  ^(Ararot,  ^^irrof 
fihp  Upofia^  rris  8^  /ScuriAclov  fu^ftris  vpo^vrds. 
oZrot  6ptos  ainov  ip  *lKl^  ^reXci^crcy,  &s  /i4p 
Ttp^s  HXryop,  ^apfidie^  ^oipc^clf  tK*  &s  IldrpO' 
ic\os  ra^^  &s  5i  ^repot  t^wTKOP,  p6ctf  5ta- 
^9ap€ts,  roinov  KOfuaBripai  ircAe^i  rhp  pixvp, 
^6Amp  re  iroAA«y  iiBpourB^poi  wvpdt^  *  iiciXkis  re 
abrhp  4p  fi4iT<p  koX  irarro5cnr&  (^a  Karaff^>d^as 
^^\^4  re,  KcU  ^uUiiv  Xafiitp  ew4p9e»p  re  rois 
Mfiois  tlfx^o,  wdwv  re  4^p  4>iAoK<(p<n|f,  v\6- 
KOfjMP  4in$upat  r^  wttpl  (iitAp  4yt\aro'  irhiip 
ip  elx*  TfHx&P  &veire(paro. 
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libations  to  the  winds  and  prayed.  As  he  was  very  bald-headed  and  tried 
to  put  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  fire,  he  was  laughed  at ;  only  he  cut  off  all 
the  hair  he  had.'*  I  shall  show  in  the  subsequent  pages  that  Caracalla 
erected  in  honour  of  Festus  the  tumulus  now  called  Ujek  Tepeh,  which 
is  the  largest  in  the  Troad.* 

When  Constantino  the  Great  decided  upon  building  a  new  capital  for 
his  vast  empire,  which  was  definitively  to  replace  ancient  Rome,  he  in- 
tended at  first  to  found  Nova  Boma  in  the  land  of  the  ancient  ancestors 
of  the  Romans.  According  to  Zosimus,  he  chose  a  site  between  Alexandria- 
Troas  and  the  ancient  Ilium  {fiera^v  TptpdBo^  Koi  rPj^;  apx^'io.^  'iXtou); 
according  to  Zonaras,  on  Sigeum  (eV  Xuyaltpy  sic).  There  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  city;  and  part  of  the  wall  had  already  been  built 
when  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  much  more  suitable  Byzantium.^* 
Meyer  ^  mentions  that  "  the  statue  of  Constantino,  which  was  erected  on 
the  porphyry  column  (the  '  burnt  column '  of  Stamboul),  is  said  to  have 
originally  been  a  statue  of  Apollo  which  stood  in  Ilium."  ^ 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  Carl  Henning,  the  learned  assistant 
of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  for  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  the  manuscript  of  which  he  has  discovered  in  the  Har- 
leian  Library,  5610.^  I  give  it  here  word  for  word,  as  it  is  a  most 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  Novum  Ilium : 


*  See  the  description  of  this  tumtdiis  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Heroic  Tumuli. 

>o  2k)simus,  iL  30;  Zonaras,  Ann,  p.  5,  ed. 
Venet. ;  compare  E.  Meyer,  Qeschkhtc  von  Troas, 
pp.  96,  97. 

*  E.  Meyer,  Oeac^.  von  Troas,  p.  97. 

3  2k)naras,  p.  6,  C. :  \4ytreu  8c  koI  *A'ir6jsJiuyos 
^tpal  trr^Kriy  rh  (iyoAfia,  ical  /ucrcy€x0^i'<u  iarh 
Tfjs  4^  ^piryiif  w6\fws  rod  'l\lov. 

'  Dr.  Henning  has  published  this  inedited  letter 
in  the  Hermesy  vol.  ix.  pp.  257-266 :  Tliiyd<Tio¥ 
^fius  oihroT*  hf  vpoiHiKOfitp  ptfilusy  §1  fiii  aatp&s 
i-wtwtlfffitSaf  tri  kpX  vpSrtpoif  cTycu  9ok&u  rSiv 
TaXiKaiww  Mokowos  iiwlffraro  atfitoBcu  koI 
rtficiy  robs  0€ovs.  ovk  iuco^iy  iyti  <roi  ravra 
iarayy4Wu  rS>v  vphs  ix'^P^'-''  '^^^  ^iKiav  \4ytiy 
eluBSrotVy  ^xcl  icaX  4fio\  wdm/  9t€T€Bpv\7iTO  r^ 
roiavra  w€p\  avrov,  ita}  v^  rohs  0tobs  ^firiy  othu 
Xp^vou  fiurtiv  a^6v,  its  oMva  rSy  itonipordrtoy, 
iirti  Si  KKiiBtXs  €is  rh  <rrpar6fW(Zov  M>  rov 
fioKoplrov  Kmyaroprlov  ra^rrjv  lirop€v6firi¥  r^v 
696yf  iirh  rrjs  TptfdJ^oi  tpBpov  fia64os  Zta^aards, 
'^\$oy  cif  rh  '^IKioy  Ttpl  vKiiBouircaf  iyopdy.  t 
5i  iirffymiirt  koX  fiov\ofi4y^  rijy  w6\iy  Itrropuv 
(^v  y6p  fioi  rovro  wp6axflfui  rov  tpotray  c/j  tA 
hpd)  vtptriyrirfis  rt  4y4vtro  icol  4^9yirfrio4  fit 
travraxov,  &Kovt  roiyvy  fpya  iral  \^ovs  i<^' 
iy  &y  ris  tiKdatiw  oIk  iyyt&fioya  rit  wphs  rohs 
Bfobs  ahr6y.  iip^6y  4ariy'EKropos  iwov  x^t^^^^f 
tarriK€y  iy^pUts  4y  yaioK^  fipax*^*  ro^(p  rhv 
fi4yay  kyr4imti<ray  'Ax(^A.^a  Karii  rh  thraiBpoy, 
«t  T^ir  r6iroy  40€d<rVf  yyo9pl(€ts  94provBty  %  \4yv, 
rijy  liky  o^y  Itrropiay  8(*  ^y  6  fi4yas  'Ax(^A.c&f 
iurrirtrayfi4yos  a&r^  way  rh  thrtuBpoy  Kar*tkri^>€y, 
l(f<rr(  <roi  r&y  v€piriyrir&y  ixo^iy.      4yif  ik 


Kara\afi<llty  4fjLir^vs  Urty  fiucpov  94m  tpdyat 
\afiwpohs  fri  robs  fiufiobs  koI  \iwapws  &Ai7Xi/i- 
fi4yriy  r^y  rod  "ExTOpos  €iK6yaj  irphs  Tlriydaioy 
iirMy  '  rl  reuha  *  ttvoy  *  'lAicIf  BtOovtrtp ;  *  iiro- 
mip^iuvos  ^4puaL  t&s'Hx*^  yytifiris,  h  94  ^  koX 
ri  rovro  Arowoy,  AyZpa  iyaBhy  4avr&y  ToA-frify, 
(&<nrcp  ^/icif'  f^  'tout  fjidprvpaSf  «<  Bepmr*^' 
owriy ;  *  if  fi^y  oZy  tuciiy  ovx  (ryi^s.  ^  8i 
wpocdptiTis  4y  iKtiyois  4^€ra(ofi4yri  rois  KoupoTs 
&<rrc(a.  rl  8 j^  rh  fi€rk  rovro ;  '  $otlHaufify  * 
l<^v  *  ivl  rh  rrjs  'l\idBos  'ABriyas  r4fi€yos,'  % 
8i  KcU  fidKa  xpo$6/u0S  i.irfiyay4  fit  xtd  ^/y(c 
rhy  ytdy^  Ktii  6<nrcp  fiaprvpov/Agyos  ^ir^8«i|^  fioi 
vdyra  ixpifi&s  <rua  rit  iydX^utTa,  koI  fvpa^ty 
ov9\y  &y  tMnaiy  ol  Hvaatfi^Ts  intTyoi  xpdrrtiy^ 
^tI  rov  /itrvwov  rh  {nr6iurniJLa  rov  9wro€0ovs 
CKiaypaipovyrtSf  oi^h  itr^crrwy  &<nf%p  iKuyoi, 
abrhs  KoB'  4aur6y  *  ^  yh^  Axpa  B€o\oyla  vap* 
abrois  i<m  96o  ravra,  avpirrtiy  tc  wphs  rovs 
9aifioyas  koI  ffKiaypc^iy  iirl  rod  fimiirov  rhy 
ffravp6y.  1^  rewra  iwifyytiXdfiiiy  fhtTy  aoi  * 
rpiroy  8i  4\Bhy  i-wl  yovy  ovk  olfixu  XPV>^<'* 
auQitay,  1iKo\o^diia4  fxoi  ical  irphs  rh  'Ax^«(oy 
6  avr6s,  koI  hr49(t^€  rhy  rd4>oy  aStoy '  iiroirwr- 
fitly  9\  Kol  rovroy  bn^  avrov  9t€<rKd^0ai,  h  8i 
KoX  fid\a  <rffi6fifyos  abr^  irpotrftt.  ravra  cTBoy 
ubr6s,  iucfjKoa  9h  irap^  r&y  yvy  ixBp&s  4x^*^^^ 
irphs  avr6y,  8ti  Kal  xpoff€{fxotro  \d0ptg,  icol 
wpocKvyolri  rhy  "H\iov.  2pa  obx  tty  494^»  fit 
Ka\  tHi^^y  fiaprvpovrra  {  r^s  mpl  robs  Bwbs 
9ia04<r€us  iiedorov  riyts  tty  cTcv  &^iowtffr6rtpot 
fidprvpts  avrwy  r&y  Bt&y ;  i\fius  &y  Up4a  liff^ 
yd<rtoy  Wowdfify,  tt  owwyy^Ktifity  avr^  ri 
T9pi  robs  Btobs  9vfffftfi4s;  tl  9h  iy  iKtlrois  rots 
Xp^ifois  cTtc    Zvyaxrrtias  6p9y6fiifyos   ffftf*,  5ircp 


A.D.  354  or  355.] 
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"  We  should  never  easily  have  had  anything  to  do  with  Pegasius, 
had  we  not  been  convinced  that  formerly,  whilst  he  appeared  to  be  a 
bishop  of  the  Galileans,  he  knew  how  to  respect  and  honour  the  gods. 
I  tell  you  this,  not  because  I  heard  it  from  those  who  are  wont  to  speak 
from  sentiments  of  enmity  or  friendship— and  indeed  a  very  great  many 
such  rumours  were  current  about  him  and  came  to  my  ears,  and,  by  the 
gods,  I  thought  that  he  deserved  to  be  hated  more  than  the  most  depraved 
wretches.  But  when,  being  called  by  the  late  Constantius  to  the  camp, 
I  went  by  that  road,  I  started  from  (Alexandria)  Troas  very  early  in  the 
morning  and  reached  Ilium  at  the  time  of  full  market  (between  nine 
and  ten  in  the  morning).  He  came  to  meet  me,  and  he  became  my 
guide,  as  for  one  who  wished  to  know  the  city  (this  being  my  pretext 
for  visiting  the  temples),  and  led  me  about  everywhere  to  show  me 
the  curiosities. 

"  Listen,  then,  to  facts  and  words  from  which  one  may  suppose  him 
to  be  not  regardless  of  the  gods.  There  is  a  sanctuary  of  Hector,  where 
a  bronze  statue  stands  in  a  small  chapel.  Opposite  to  him  they  have  put 
up  Achilles  in  the  open  air.  If  you  have  seen  the  place,  you  will  well 
understand  what  I  say.  You  may  hear  from  the  guides  the  legend  on 
account  of  which  great  Achilles  has  been  placed  opposite  to  him,  and 
occupies  the  whole  space  in  the  open  air.  Happening  to  find  the  altars 
still  burning,  and  I  might  almost  say  still  in  a  blaze,  and  Hector's  statue 
anointed  with  fat,  I  looked  at  Pegasius  and  said  :  '  What  is  the  meaning 
of  these  sacrifices  of  the  Ilians  ? ' — sounding  him  in  a  delicate  way  in  order 
to  learn  how  his  feelings  were.  He  answered :  *  What  is  there  unbecoming 
if  they  do  homage  to  a  good  man,  their  citizen,  just  as  we  do  to  the 
martyrs  ?  *  It  is  true  the  statue  is  not  uninjured ;  but  the  good  will  of 
(the  Ilians)  in  respect  of  those  times,  if  it  is  looked  into,  is  comely.  What, 
then,  happened  afterwards  ?  *  Let  us  go,'  I  said,  *  into  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts (the  temenos)  of  the  Ilian  Athene.'  He  also  most  willingly  led  the 
way,  opened  to  me  the  temple,  and,  as  if  calling  me  to  witness,  he  showed 
me  all  the  statues  perfectly  well  preserved,  and  he  did  none  of  the 
things  those  impious  men  are  wont  to  do,  who  make  on  the  forehead  *  the 
memorial  of  the  impious  (one),  nor  did  he  hiss  to  himself  {i.e.  '  aside '), 
like  those  (men),  for  their  high  theology  consists  in  these  two  things, 
hissing  against  the  daemons^  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the 


vffhs  ifios  t^  iroAAcUctf ,  int^p  rov  a&<rcu  tw 
Stieif  rk  iJhfi  rk  ^dxia  ravra  T€pia/iir^<rxcro 
ncol  T^y  iur4fi€ut¥  ft^xpt  Mfjuvros  {nrtKpivvro 
(ir4<p7iy€  yhp  oMw  oi/iafiou  r«y  Up&y  iihucriKi»s 
wKify  6\iywv  watrrdwwri  KlBwv  4k  KarakOiMf 
roSf  tya  avr^  <r^^ciy  i^p  rit  \otw£),  rovro 
iy  \6ytp  ToiovfjLtBa  ical  ohx  €daxvy6fi*$a  ravra 
w€p\  avrhy  vpdrroyrts  Saawtp  *A^6fiiof  ivoUi 
Kcd  ol  roAiXaToi  vdyrts  irpoat^xoyreu  wdffxoyra 
litiy  avr6y ;  ef  rt  puoi  irpo<r4x*iS,  ou  rodroy 
lUyoy  hwk  icol  rohs  &\A.ovf  oX  fivrariBtanai 
rifihatts^  fy*  ol  fi\y  p^oy  iwaKo^aw<rw  iifity  ifrl 
rh.  Ka\ii  irpoKa?u>ufi4yoiSi  oi  5*  ^rroy  x"*-^^^* 
€t  ik  rohs  ainofjL6,rovs  Urras  iM€Xxt6voifMyf  otitis 
(nroKo^irfrat  ^^XiUos  mJpaKaX.ov(rty, 


^  (TKunypa^vyru^  i.e,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  mere  show  with  the  linger ;  like  (ricia- 
/iaxovKTCs,  making  the  mere  morements  of 
fighting. 

'  My  friend  the  Honourable  Alexander  Ran- 
gab^  Ambassador  of  Greece  at  Berlin,  reminds 
me  that  ,the  term  8a(ftoycs  was  at  that  time 
applied  to  the  ancient  gods  who  were  ideotified 
with  the  devils.  The  Christians,  consequently, 
hissed  to  themselyes  in  order  to  avert  their 
energy,  like  now  in  the  Greek  church,  when  the 
priest  baptizes  a  child,  he  blows  thrice  into  the 
baptismal  water  and  spits  thrice  on  the  child,  in 
order  to  avert  the  power  of  the  devils  from  it. 
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[Chap.  IH. 


forehead.  These  two  things  I  desired  to  tell  you ;  a  third,  which  comes 
to  my  mind,  I  think  I  must  not  conceal.  The  same  Pegasius  followed  me 
also  to  the  Achilleum,  and  showed  me  the  sepulchre  unhurt,  for  I  had 
heard  also  that  he  had  excavated  this  tomb.  But  he  approached  it  even 
with  great  reverence. 

"  All  this  I  saw  myself.  But  I  have  heard  from  those  who  are  now 
inimically  disposed  against  him,  that  in  secret  he  prays  to  and  worships 
the  sun.  Would  you  not  accept  my  testimony,  even  as  a  private  man  ? 
Of  the  sentiments  which  each  one  has  regarding  the  gods,  who  could  be 
more  credible  witnesses  than  the  gods  themselves  ?  Should  we  have  made 
Pegasius  a  priest  if  we  had  known  him  to  have  been  impious  towards  the 
gods  ?  But  if  in  those  times,  whether  aspiring  to  power,  or,  as  he  often 
told  us,  desiring  to  preserve  the  temples  of  the  gods,  he  wrapped  those 
rags  around  (his  body)  and  feigned  impiety  in  name  (for  he  has  shown 
that  he  never  did  mischief  to  anything  at  all  in  the  sanctuaries,  except 
some  few  stones  which  he  took  out  from  an  inn  [or  perhaps  ruin,  the  word 
KaTaXvfia  being  derived  from  the  verb  /raraXi/o)]  in  order  to  be  able  to 
save  the  rest);  is  it  worth  while  to  speak  about  it,  and  should  we  not 
be  ashamed  to  treat  him  just  as  Aphobius  did  and  as  all  the  Galileans 
pray  to  see  him  treated  ?  If  you  listen  at  all  to  me,  you  will  honour  not 
him  alone,  but  also  the  others  who  go  over  (from  Christianity  to  heathen- 
ism), in  order  that  these  may  follow  us  easily  when  we  summon  them  to 
the  good  way,  and  that  the  others  (the  Christians)  may  rejoice  the  less. 
But  if  we  drive  away  those  who  come  of  themselves,  nobody  will  readily 
follow  when  we  invite  them."* 


*  Dr.  Henning  says,  in  his  coinmeDts  6q  thb 
letter :  ^*  The  MS.  of  this  letter  is  of  the  four- 
teenth century :  it  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  ad- 
dressed is  not  mentioned ;  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  friend  of  the  Emperor,  and,  perhaps,  as  governor 
of  some  province,  to  have  made  remonstrances 
with  Julian  for  having  given  probably  an  influ- 
ential sacerdotal  position  to  Pegasius,  who  was 
suspected  of  Christianity  and  had  been  formerly 
a  (false)  Christian.  Julian  defends  himself,  and 
shows  how,  when  as  prince  he  visited  Ilium,  he 
had  had  occasion  to  recognize  the  heathen  senti-> 
ments  of  that  false  Christian,  though  a  Christian 
bishop.  Jul  inn  wrote  the  letter  as  emperor ;  that 
is,  between  361  and  363  a.d.  First  of  all,  this 
letter  offers  us  an  important  supplement  to  the 
history  of  Novum  Ilium,  the  existence  of  which, 
80  far  as  I  know,  could  only  be  followed  up  to 
about  350  a.d.  by  the  coins.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  -century  Julian  came,  on  his  way  to  the 
camp  of  Constant! us,  from  Troas  (*AA.c((£v8pfia 
4  Tpwds)  to  Ilium.  Here  he  is  led  round  through 
the  city  and  the  temples  by  Pegasius.  He  shows 
him  ,t5  rip^o¥  "Eitropoj,  with  its  bronze  statue 
4y  ¥ai(rK(f  fipax^h  and  rhv  fi4yay  'Ax^^^^a  Akti- 
rtray/xdyov  uinf  Kark  rh  thratOpov.  On  the 
altars  still  -glow  fire-brands  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  Ilians.  Pegasius  then  leads 
Julian    to  the    r4fi€yos  of   the    Ilian   Athene 


(Herodotus,  yii.  43;  Xenoph.  ffell.  i.  1.  4; 
Arrian.  Anab.  i.  11.  7;  Plutarch,  Alexander): 
he  opens  the  temple  and  shows  him  all  the 
statues  of  the  gods  intact.  He  also  shows  him 
the  Achilleum,  and  proves  to  him  that  the  tomb 
is  uninjured.  At  the  time  of  this  visit,  and,  as 
Julian  states  nothing  to  the  contrary,  at  the 
time  when  this  letter  was  written,  i.e,  between 
361  and  363  A.D.,  the  Lysimachian  Ilium,  which 
had  so  frequently  suffered,  but  which  had  become 
prosperous  again  under  the  Uoman  emperors, 
must  have  existed  still,  with  all  its  temples  and 
curiosities.  In  spite  of  all  edicts  against  the 
worship  of  the  ancient  gods,  it  must  still  have 
been  under  the  first  Christian  emperors  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  the  heathen  world,  for  Julian 
speaks  of  the  Periegetae  as  of  professional  guides 
for  strangers.  The  city,  with  nil  its  temples, 
was  indeed  more  than  neglected  by  the  empe- 
rors ;  but  nevertheless  we  find  it  treated  better 
than  other  cities,  if  we  remember  that  by  an 
edict  of  the  year  324,  repeated  in  341,  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Hellenic  worship  of  the  gods  was 
prohibited  in  the  East  (Miicke,  Julianusy  ii.  73), 
the  temples  themselves  were  confiscated  (326), 
and  many  of  them  were  then  destroyed,  partly 
by  order  of  the  authorities,  partly  with  their 
express  or  tacit  consent.  Julian  finds  very 
credible  what  Pegasius  assures  him,  that  he  was 
nothing  but  a  false  Christian  (and  that  as  such 


Chap,  m.] 
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Nothing  is  known  to  us  of  the  further  history  of  NoTum  Ilium,  but, 
as  the  latest  coins  I  found  there  are  of  Constantius  II.,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  decayed  with  the  prevalence  of  Christianity,  the  destruction 
of  its  temples,  and  the  consequent  cessation  of  the  pilgrimages  to  their 
shrines.  Meyer  ^  mentions,  however,  that  by  Gonstantinus  Porphyro- 
gennetus*  (a.d.  911-959)  most  cities  of  the  Troad  are  cited  as  bishoprics: 
Adramyttium,  Assos,  Gargara,  Antandros,  Alexandria-Troas,  Ilium, 
Dardanus,  Abydos,  Lampsacus ;  Parium  even  as  the  seat  of  an  archbishop. 
But  there  being  no  Byzantine  potsherds  or  Byzantine  ruins  on  the  site 
of  Ilios,  the  bishopric  of  Ilium  may  probably  have  been  on  another  site. 


he  had  become  Maicoros  rmv  ra\iAai«v,  pro- 
bably in  Ilium,  and  with  the  superintendence 
over  the  confiscated  temples),  in  order  to  be  able 
the  better  to  preserve  these  monuments  from 
destruction.  It  is  true  that  Pegasius,  in  order 
to  save  the  principal  objects,  was  obliged  to  do 
some  trifling  damage  In  the  temples ;  and  if  he, 
in  his  devotion  to  the  ancient  gods  and  their 
worship,  was  forced  to  make  this  sacrifice  to  the 
destructive  rage  of  the  Christians,  how  then  may 


not  a  Christian  fanatic,  as  bishop  or  governor, 
liave  raged  ?  " 

Henning  then  proves  by  a  learned  discussion 
that  Julian's  visit  to  Novum  Ilium  must  have 
taken  place  either  in  December  354,  or  in  Sep- 
tember-October 355. 

'  Eduard  Meyer,  Die  OescMchte  der  Troas, 
p.  97. 

•  Ik  Cere.n.,  ii.  54,  pp.  792,  794. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  TBUE  SITE  OP  HOMEB'S  ILIUM. 


The  problem  of  the  real  site  of  the  Homeric  Ilitim  slept  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  attracted  no  attention  after  the  Benaissance.  The  few 
travellers,  who  visited  the  Troad  since  the  sixteenth  century,  either  recog- 
nized the  Homeric  Uinm  in  the  ruins  of  Alexandria-Troas,*  or  limited 
their  researches  to  a  very  superficial  inspection  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  or 
only  of  its  coast.* 

In  1785  and  1786  the  Troad  was  visited  by  Lechevalier,*  who  was 
aided  in  his  researches  by  the  architect  Gazas,  and  patronized  by  Count 
Ghoiseul-Gouffier,  then  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  At  that 
time  the  science  of  archaeology  was  only  in  its  first  dawn.  Egyptology  did 
not  yet  exist ;  the  cities  of  Assyria  were  not  yet  discovered ;  pre-historic 
antiquities  were  still  unknown ;  excavations  for  scientific  purposes  were  a 
thing  unheard  of;  the  study  of  Sanscrit  had  not  yet  begun;  the  science 
of  comparative  philology  had  not  yet  been  created ;  nay,  philology  was 
limited  to  a  stammering  play  on  Latin  words,  from  which  all  languages 


*  So  Pietro  Beloni,  Observations  do  pltuieura 
SingtUarU^s  et  Choses  remarquables  trouv^es  en 
Grioey  Asie,  Jud^s,  ^ypte,  etc.y  par  Pierre  Belon, 
da  Mans,  1588 ;  and  Pietro  della  Valle,  Les 
fameux  Voyages  de  F,  J,  K,  sumonwuf  rUlustre 

VoyageWf  Paris,  1670.  See  Lechevalier,  Voyage 
de  la  Troade,  ii.  pp.  157,  158;  I.  Spon  and 
G.  Wheeler,  Voyage  d'ltaliey  etc.  A  la  Haye, 
1724 ;  see  also  Buchholz,  Homer,  Kosmogr.  tmd 
Geogr.  p.  330. 

*  Sandys,  Descr.  of  the  7\trk,  Empire;  Lon- 
don, 1627.  He  could  only  remain  one  day  on 
the  shore  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  the  coantry»being 
infested  by  robbers.  Grelot  (^Relation  cT im  Voyage 
de  Constantinople^  1680)  professes  to  have  seen 
the  Plain  of  Troy  as  well  as  the  Xanthus  and 
Simois  from  Cape  Sigeum :  see  Lechevalier, 
Voyage  de  la  Troade,  ii.  pp.  158,  159 ;  Le  Bruyn, 
Voyage  au  Levant,  Buchholz  mentions  for  cu- 
riosity's sake  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
an  enterprising  English  trareller,  who,  on  her 
journey  to  the  Hellespont  and  Constantinople, 
stopped  with  her  vessel  at  Cape  Sigeum,  and  went 
— the  Hiad  in  her  hand — up  to  its  top,  whence  she 
perceived  the  tumulus  of  Achilles,  Cape  Rhoeteum 
with  the  tumulus  of  Ajax,  and  the  Simois  with 
the  Scamander  (Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, ' 
Briefe  wUhrcnd  ihrer  Beisen  in  Europa^  Asieny 
und  Afrika,     3  Theile  und  Kachtrage ;  Leipzig, 


1763-1767 :  a  translation  of  her  well-known 
English  work).  Buchholz  also  mentions  Pococke 
{BeschreUmng  des  Morgenlandes  und  einiger  an^ 
derer  Lander^  German  ed.  by  Breyer  and  Scheber, 
Erlangen,  1790,  1791,  a  translation  of  the  well- 
known  English  work)  as  the  first  who  in  the 
year  1739  made  thorough  researches  in  the  Plain 
of  Troy,  determined  the  situation  of  its  varloua 
heroic  tombs,  saw  the  valley  of  the  Thymbrius 
and  the  confluence  of  the  Scamander  and  Simois. 
Buchholz,  p.  331,  also  mentions  Wood  (Essay  on 
the  Original  Genius  and  Writings  of  Homer, 
London,  1769,  4;  1770,  4;  1775,  4),  who  dis- 
covered the  sources  of  the  Scamander,  believing 
them  to  be  those  of  the  Simois ;  also  Chand- 
ler (IVawfe  in  Asia  Minor,  Oxford,  1775),  who 
fixed  the  position  of  the  heroic  tombs  with 
categorical  certainty.  I  may  further  mention 
F.  A.  G.  Spohn,  Comment  Geogr.  Crit,  de  agro 
Trojano  in  carminibus  Homericis  descripto,  Lipsiae 
1814;  but  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Troad,  and  endeavours  to  fix  all  the  sites  by  the 
indications  of  Homer.  Keither  did  Alexander 
Pope  know  the  Troad  personally,  but  neverthe- 
less he  made  a  Map  of  Troy  and  its  environs 
(before  he  translated  the  Iliad). 

*   Voyage  de  la  Troade,  3  tomes,  3*  6dit. ;  Paris, 
Dentu,  An.  z.  1802. 
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were  thought  to  be  deriyeiexcept  by  those  who  held  the  fond  fancy  that 
Hebrew  was  the  primitive%)eech  of  the  whole  human  race ;  and  no  one 
had  an  idea  of  the  descent  of  our  race  from  the  highlands  above  India, 
which  indeed  was  still  almost  a  terra  incognita.  Since  there  were  no 
archaeologists,  there  was  no  archceological  criticism.  When,  therefore, 
Lechevalier  *  made  his .  ronrtShtic  pilgrimage  in  search  of  Hium,  and 
learnt  intuitively,  without  even  touching  the  ground  with  the  spade, 
and  as  if  by  divine  inspiration,— just  as  Virgil  says : 

**Hio  Dolopnm  maniis,  hio  Baevns  tendebat  Achilles; 
Glassibua  hio  locus,  hio  acie  certare  solebant,"* — 

that  Priam's  Pergamus  had  been  on  the  hill  at  the  extremity  of  the 
heights  of  Bali  Dagh ;  that  the  city  had  extended  over  the  heights  as  far 
down  as  the  village  of  Bounarbashi,  which  marked  the  site  of  the  Scaean 
Gate ;  and  that  the  forty  cold  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  village  were  the 
two  sources  of  the  Scamander,  of  which  he  described  the  one  as  warmy 
with  volumes  of  steam  arising  from  it,  in  order  to  make  it  agree  with 
the  Homeric  indication;® — when  further  he  aflSrmed  that  the  rivulet 
Bounarbashi  Su,  formed. by  the  forty  springs,  was  the  Scamander  {arentem 
Xanthi  cognomine  rivum),  and  made  this  river  appear  on  his  map  of  the 
Plain  of  Troy  almost  as  broad  as  the  real  Scamander,  which  he  called 
Simois,  declaring  the  Doumbrek  Su  (Simois)  to  be  the  Thymbrius ;— when 
finally,  in  order  to  put  his  system  in  perfect  accord  with  the  indica- 
tions of  the  IKady  he  represented  his  Scamander  as  joining  his  Simois 
at  Koum  Kioi,  and  falling  into  the  Hellespont  close  to  Cape  Ehoeteum  ;^ — 
his  theories  were  almost  unanimously  adopted,  and  his  imaginary  identi- 
fications produced  in  the  scientific  world  a  far  greater  sensation  than 
any  real  discoyery  in  later  times. 

Lechevalier's  theories  found  an  especially  warm  defender  in  Count 
Choiseul-Gouffier,®  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  in  whose  service 
he  was,  and  who  himself  visited  the  Plain  of  Troy  and  confirmed  all  his 
discoveries.  Choiseul-Gouffier  says  that  the  sources  of  the  Scamander  at 
Bounarbashi  are  still  in  the  same  cfondition  as  they  were  in  Homer's 
time  ;*  that  one  is  warm  and  the  other  cold  ;*®  that  the  village  of  Bounar- 
bashi is  situated  on  the  hill  Batieia:^  that  the  Scaean  Gate  was  a  little 
above  Bounarbashi,  on  the  uppej  part  of  j;hat  hill ;  that  the  Erineos  can 
be  easily  recognized  ;^  that  the  site  of  Troy  is  covered  with  ancient  dSbriSy 
and  that  foundations  of  an  ancient  settlement  can  be  traced;^  finally, 
that  the  tumulus  of  Ujek  Tepeh  is  the  sepulchre  of  Aesyetes.*  Choiseul- 
Gouffier  admits,  with  Lechevalier,  that  the  ancient  Scamander  fell  into 
the  Hellespont  at  the  foot  of  Cape  Ehoeteum,  for  so  he  also  represents 


*  Voyage  de  la  Troade^  3  tomes,  3*  ^it. ;  Paris,  •  Voyage  pUtoresque  de  la  Qreoe,  tome  ii.* 
Denta,  Ad.  x.  1802.  Lechevalier's  BeschreHmng  livraison  ii. ;  Paris,  1820.  See  Buchholz,  iTomer. 
derEbene  von  TroiOj  mit  Anmerhmgai  von  Dal^el,  Kosmogr.  und  Geogr.  p.  333. 

aus  dem  £ngliachen,  von  Domedden ;    Leipzig,  *  See  C.  Q.  Lenz,  Die  Ebene  von  Troia,  nach 

1792.  dem  Graf  en  Choiseul-Gouffier  ;  Neu  Strelitz,  1798, 

»  Aeneid.  ii.  29.  p.  26.  >•  Ibid,  p.  59. 

•  //.  xxii.  147-152.  >  Ibid,  p.  31.  «  Ibid.  p.  34. 

'  See  the  map  in  his  work  aboTO  mentioned.  >  im.  p.  44,  *  Ibid,  pp.  54,  55. 
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it  on  his  map :°  this  last  appears  to  be  the  single  right  view  that  these 
two  travellers  hit  upon. 

The  theory  of  Lecheyalier  and  Choiseul-Gouffier,  that  ancient  Troy 
was  situated  on  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  was  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  violently  opposed  by  Jacob  Bryant,*  who  declares  the  war  of 
Troy  to  be  a  myth,  but  maintains  that  Homer  ha4  in  view  a  real  space  of 
ground  for  his  tragedy:  this  theatre  of  the  Trojan  war  he  places  near 
Gape  Lectum  and  the  city  of  Hamaxitus. 

Messrs.  Hawkins,  Sibthorpe,  Lyston,  and  Dallaway,  travellers  to  the 
Plain  of  Troy,  mentioned  by  Lechevalier,^  adopted  his  theory.  This  Troy- 
Bounarbashi  theory  was  further  adopted  by  the  following  writers:  — 

Heyne,  Excurs.  ad  Iliad.y  lib.  vi. 

Carl  Gotthold  Lenz,  Die  Ehene  von  Troia;  Neu  Strelitz,  1798. 

J.  B.  S.  Morritt,  in  his  answer  to  Jacob  Bryant,  A  Vindication  of 
Homer y  York,  1798;  and  Some  Observations  upon  the  Vindication  of  Homer, 
Eton,  1799. 

"Wm.  Franklin,  Remarks  and  Observations  on  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
made  during  an  Excursion  in  June,  1799  ;  London,  1800. 

William  Gell,  The  Topography  of  Troy  and  its  'Vicinity  ;  London,  1801. 

Hawkins,  in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions,  vol.  iv. 

Bobert  Walpole,  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey, 
London,  1817,  adopts  the  observations  made  on  the  Troad  by  P.  Hunt, 
who  puts  Troy  at  Bounarbashi. 

Otto  Friedrich  von  Bichter,  WaUfahrten  im  Morgenlande;  Berlin, 
1822. 

Colonel  W.  M.  Leake,  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor;  London, 
1824,  p.  277  ff. 

Von  Prokesch-Osten,  Erinnerungen  aus  Aegypten  und  Kleinasien,  iii. 
1-117,  Wien,  1829-1831 ;  and  Denkwiirdigkeiten  und  Erinnerungen  aus 
dem  Orient,  i.  pp.  137  ff.,  Stuttgart,  1836-1837. 

Field-Marshal  Count  von  Moltke  has  also  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Troy-Bounarbashi  theory ;  Briefe  iiber  Zustdnde  mid  Begebenheiten  in  der 
Tiirkei  aus  den  Jahren  1835  bis  1839;  Berlin,  Posen,  und  Bromberg, 
bei  E.  S.  Mittler,  1841,  pp.  167-172.  Moltke  says:  "We  who  are  no 
scholars  suffer  ourselves  to  be  simply  guided  by  a  military  instinct  to 
the  spot,  which,  in  old  times  as  well  as  now,  would  be  colonized,  if  an 
inaccessible  citadel  were  to  be  founded."  For  these  details  of  Field- 
Marshal  Count  von  Moltke's  judgment,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend 
Dr.  G.  von  Eckenbrecher. 

Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  1838. 

Charles  Texier,  Description  de  VAsie  Mineure,  i. ;  Paris,  1839. 


*  Ibid.    See  map  at  the   end  of  the  work  Die  Ebene  von  Troia,  &c.  p.  xii.) 

Voyage  pittoresque  de  la  Grece,  &c.;  and  C.  G.  •  Obscrration$  upon  a  Treatise  entitled  a  "i>e- 

Lenz,  Die  Ebene  von  Troia,  &c. :   also  Lecheva-  scription  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,"  by  M.  Lecheva- 

lier,    Voyage  de  la   Troade,  &c.     The  maps  of  lier,  Eton^  1795 ;  and  Dissertation  concerning  the 

I-echevalier  and  Choiseul-Gouffier  are  perfectly  War  of  Troy  and  the  Expedition  of  the  Qredans 

identical,  for  both  are  nothing  but  copies  of  the  as  described  by  Homer,  London,  1796. 

map  made  by  the  architect  Cazas.    (See  Lenz,  '  V(^age  de  h  Troade,  VL  212, 
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Henry  W.  Acland,  The  Plains  of  Troy ;  Oxford,  1839. 

Forbiger,  Handbuch  der  alien  Geographte,  ii.  p.  149. 

Mandoit,  Decouvertea  dans  la  Troade  ;  Paris  et  Londres,  1840. 

Lieutenant,  now  Admiral,  T.  A.  B.  Spratt,  as  well  as  Commander 
Thomas  Graves,  follow  the  same  theory  in  their  map  of  the  Troad, 
1840.  I  cannot  refrain  ^rom  making  on  this  occasion  a  warm  acknow- 
ledgment to  both  Admiral  Spratt  and  Commander  Graves  for  the  immense 
service  they  have  rendered  to  science  by  their  most  excellent  map  of  the 
Troad.  Nothing  has  escaped  the  close  scrutiny  they  gave  to  every  spot, 
in  order  to  produce  as  complete  a  map  of  the  plain  and  the  hills  falling 
into  it  as  was  possible,  as  a  basis  for  the  future  study  of  Homeric  Topo- 
graphy. For  all  previous  maps  were  mere  compilations  of  many  tra- 
vellers' journeys,  and  so  in  many  points  very  erroneous  and  confusing, 
as  well  as  deficient  in  giving  the  necessary  geographical  details.  Every 
ruin,  however  small,  is  marked  on  this  map,  which  can  hardly  ever 
be  excelled. 

P.  W.  Forchhammer,  Topographische  und  physiographisehe  Beschrei* 
bung  der  Ebene  von  Troja,  published  in  English,  in  the  Journal  of  tlie 
Royal  Geographical  Society ,  vol.  xii.,  1842,  and  republished  in  German, 
Kiel,  1850 ;  also  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  1874,  Beilage  zu  No.  93 ; 
also  in  his  Daduchos,  Einleitung  in  das  Verhdltniss  der  hellenischen 
Mythen,  Kiel,  1875;  also  in  the  Augsburger  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Beilage 
zu  No.  92,  1875;  and  his  Scamandros  in  the  Jahrbikher  fur  class, 
Phtlohgiey  Jahrgang  xxii.  1876. 

Friedr.  Gottlieb  Welcker,  Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  ii.  pp.  41,  44  ff. ; 
Bonn  and  Elberfeld,  1844-1867. 

Heinrich  Kiepert,  Memoir  vber  die  Construction  der  Karie  von 
Eleinasien;  Berlin,  1854. 

G.  W.  F.  Howard  (Lord  Carlisle),  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Qreek 
Waters;  London,  1854. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse  (Lord  Broughton),  Travels  in  1810,  London, 
1813  (new  edition,  London,  1855),  who  puts  Troy  near  Alexandria-Troas. 

J.  G.  von  Hahn,  Ausgrabungen  auf  der  Homer.  Pergamos ;  Leipzig, 
1864.  He  excavated  on  the  heights  above  ^punarbashi  in  May  1864, 
and  says,  in  conclusion,  that  he  does  not  believe  in  a  real  Troy,  but 
thinks  Homer  has  adapted  his  poems  to  the  site  of  Bounarbashi. 

M.  G.  Nikolaides,  Topographic  et  Plan  stratigique  de  llliade ;  Paris, 
1867. 

L.  W.  Hasper,  Beitrdge  zur  Topographic  der  Homerischen  Hias,  Bran- 
denburg, 1867  ;  also,  Das  alte  Troia  und  das  Schlachtfdd  der  Homerischen 
Helden,  Glogau,  1868 ;  .  also,  Ueber  die  Lage  des  alten  Hiumy  Leipzig, 
1873 ;  also.  Das  negative  Besultat  der  AusgraJmngen  Schliem^nns  auf 
Hissarlikf  und  Beweis  dass  der  Sanger  der  Bias  Troia  auf  Bali  Dagh 
erbaut  angenommen  habe,  Berlin,  1874. 

Henry  Fanshawe  Tozer,  Besearches  in  the  Highlands  of  Turkey; 
London,  1869,  p.  337. 

Ernst  Curtius,  Griechische  Geschichte^  4th  edition,  Berlin,  1874; 
also  in  his  Lecture  at  Berlin  in  November  1871, 
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E.  Buchholz,  Homerisdie  Kosmographie  und  Geographie ;  Leipzig,  1871. 
E.  Isambert,  Itineraire  deseriptif ;  Paris,  1873. 

A.  Conze,  Troianuche  AusgrcJmngen^  in  the  Preusa,  Jahrhucher^ 
xxxiv.,  Berlin,  1874 ;  and  xxxt.  p.  398,  1875. 

George  Perrot,  Excursion  a  Troie  et  aux  Sources  du  Mendere ;  Extrait 
de  VAnnuaire  de  V Association  pour  V Encouragement  des  Etudes  grecques 
en  France,  1874. 

G.  d'Eichthal,  Le  Site  de  Troie  sdon  Lechevalier  ou  adon  Schliemann  ; 
Paris,  1875. 

B.  Stark,  in  the  Jenaer  Literaturhldtt,  No.  28,  1874 ;  also  Naeh  deni 
OriecJiischen  Orient,  Beisestudien,  1875,  Jenaer  Lit,  S.  156 ;  Augsburger 
AUgemeine  Zeitung,  Beilage  No.  8,  Arad.  5,  S.  601 ;  Literar.  Cejitral- 
hlail,  S.  1131. 

L.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin,  L'llion  d'Honusre,  T Ilium  des  Romains ; 
Bevue  Archeologique^  NouTelle  Serie,  xxix. ;  Paris,  1875. 

George  Eawlinson,  History  of  Herodotus ;  London,  1875.  See  the  map 
in  vol.  iv.  p.  43. 

S.  Ch.  Sehirlitz,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  AUgemeine  Encyklopddie, 
mentions  further,  among  the  explorers  of  the  Troad,  Dodwell  and 
Forster,  whose  dissertations  and  theories  are  unknown  to  me. 

Of  those  who  adopt  other  theories,  diflferent  from  the  sites  of  Bounar- 
bashi  and  Novum  Hium  (Hissarlik) — 

Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  Pt.  i.  London,  1812,  endeavours  to  identify  the  village  of  Chiblak 
with  Ilium  and  with  the  village  of  the  Ilians  (^\\U<dv  Kcofirj). 

Major  J.  Bennell,  Observations  on  tJie  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
London,  1814 ;  and  later,  H.  N.  Ulrichs,  Eheinisches  Museum,  3  Jahrg., 
pp.  573  ff.,  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Patrick  Colquhoun,  An  Excursus 
on  the  Topography  of  the  Homeric  Ilium,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  vol.  v. ;  — identify  the  site  of  Troy  with  'lXt€a>i/  Kci/iiy, 
which  they  put  on  the  height  of  Akshi  Kioi,  the  farm  of  Mr.  Calvert. 

P.  Barker  Webb,  Topographic  de  la  Troade,  Paris,  1844,  identifies 
a  site  to  the  west  of  the  village  of  Chiblak  with  the  Homeric  Troy. 

H.  Gelzer,  Eine  Wanderuvg  nach  Troia,  Basel,  1873,  does  not 
decide  in  favour  of  any  particular  site;  cf.  Literar.  Centralblatt,  S. 
1556  (1874). 

E.  Brentano,  Alt-Eion  im  Dumbrekthal,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1877, 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  Homeric  Troy  was  on  a  hill  in  the  Doumbrek 
valley,  between  the  villages  of  Halil  Eli  and  Ken  Kioi,  but  he  will  never 
make  a  single  convert  to  his  impossible  theory. 

K.  Hercher,  Ueber  die  Homerisclie  Ebene  von  TroiOy  Berlin,  1875, 
seems  to  believe  that  a  real  Troy  never  existed. 

0.  Frick,  Zur  Troischen  Frage,  in  the  Jahrb.  fur  class.  Phil.,  1876, 
pp.  289  fi*.,  does  not  venture  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  a  particular  site, 
and  thinks  the  discussion  on  the  subject  notyet  far  enough  advanced. 

L.  von  Sybel,  TJeber  Schliemann's  Troia,  Marburg,  1875,  holds  the 
same  opinion. 
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To  these  I  must  add  seven  scholars,  whose  opinions  on  the  subject 
are  unknown  to  me: — 

Virlet  d'Aoust,  Description  topographique  et  archiologique  de  la  Troade^ 
1873. 

A.  de  Longperier,  Compte  Bendu,  2,  p.  94 ;  Bevue  ArchSol.y  27,  p.  328. 

Karl  Henning,  Neu-llion,  in  the  Hermes,  9,  p.  25;  and  in  the 
Arehdoloff.  Zeitung^  p.  186,  1875. 

C.  AJdenhoven,  Ueher  das  neuenideckte  Troja ;  Im  Neuen  Beich,  i. 
p.  569,  1874. 

August  Steitz,  Die  Lage  des  Homerischen  Troia,  in  the  Jahrhiicher  fur 
dassiscJie  Philologie,  ed.  Alfr.  Fleckeisen,  Jahrgang  xxi..  Band  iii.; 
Leipzig,  1875. 

E.  Mehlis,  ScMiemann's  Troja  und  die  Wissensehafty  in  the  German 
periodical  Das  Audand ;  Stuttgart,  1875. 

Julius  Eieckler,  Ueber  Schlieniann's  AusgrabungeUy  Verhandlungen 
detUscher  PhUdogen  und  Schvlmdnner ;  Tubingen,  1876. 

The  following  scholars  have  recognized  the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium 
with  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Troy  : — 

C.  Maclaren,  Dissertation  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
Edinburgh,  1822 ;  and  The  Plain  of  Troy  described,  Edinburgh,  1863. 

G.  von  Eckenbrecher,  UAer  die  Lage  des  Homerischen  Ition,  in  the 
Bheinische  Museum,  Neue  Folge,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1  ff.  1842 ;  and  Die  Lage  des 
Homerischen  Troia,  Diisseldorf,  1875. 

George  Grote,  History  of  Greece ;  London,  1846,  1st  edition,  vol.  i. 
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The  principal  argument  of  the  defenders  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi 
theory  is  that  immediately  below  the  village  are  the  two  springs  of 
Homer — one  lukewarm,  the  other  cold ;  but  this  argument  falls  to  the 
ground  before  the  fact' already  mentioned,  that  there  are  not  two  but  forty 
springs,  all  of  which  are  cold  and  have  a  temperature  of  from  62° '24  to 
62''6  Fahr.  Besides,  as  already  stated,  the  Scamander  originates,  not 
in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  but  at  a  distance  of  twenty  hours'  journey  froin 
Hissarlik,  in  the  range  of  Ida,  from  a  cold  spring,  which  has  a  temperature 
of  47°'12Fahr.  About  200  ft.  from  this  source,  the  river  is  joined  by 
the  water  of  a  spring  which  has  a  temperature  of  60°'44  Fahr.,  and 
might  perhaps,  in  comparison  with  the  other  spring,  be  called  lukewarm. 
Perhaps  Homer  had  heard  of  this  lukewarm  spring  and  the  cold  spring 
of  the  Scamander,  and  the  poet  may  have  brought  them  from  Ida  down 
to  the  Plain  in  order  to  introduce  his  beautiful  verse*  (IZ.  xxii.  147- 
152).  He  clearly  states  {11.  xii.  19-21)  that  the  Scamander  flows  from 
Mount  Ida.     That  he  had  not  in  his  mind  the  sprinus  of  Bounarbashi,  is 
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also  clearly  shown  by  the  statement,  that  close  to  the  two  sonrces  were 
large  washing  troughs  of  stone,  in  which  the  Trojan  women  used  to  wash 
their  clothes  in  the  time  of  peace,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  army,* 
because  the  Bounarbashi  springs  being,  in  a  straight  line,  at  a  distance  of 
eight  miles  from  the  Hellespont  and  there  being  no  regular  siege,  but 
only  battles  in  the  plain,  there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  them  to  stop 
washing  at  the  springs  on  account  of  the  war,  as  the  advancing  enemy 
could  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  off  in  the  plain.  Consequently,  this 
passage  proves  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  the  distance  between  tho 
Greek  camp  and  Troy  was  but  very  short. 

I  must  further  absolutely  deny  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by 
Choiseul-GouflBer  •  and  Ernst  Curtius,^  that  the  site  of  Troy  on  the 
heights  of  Bounarbashi  is  covered  with  ancient  ruins.  I  take  Virchow 
and  Bumouf,  who  accompanied  me  all  over  those  heights,  as  witnesses, 
that  not  only  are  there  no  ruins  whatever  of  ancient  buildings,  but  even 

that   there  are   no    ancient    potaherda  or   fragniftntfl  of  brifilcfl,    fiy\^  fhftf. 

the  ground  is  everywherfi_y'Tiftvfln^  full  of  pointed  or  abrupt  rocks  and 
nowhere  artificially  levelled,  so  that  the  site  can  never  have  been  inha- 
bUed  by  men,  I  also  cite  the  weighty  testimony  of  the  late  Austrian 
Consul-General,  J.  G.  von  Hahn,.  who,  with  the  celebrated  astronomer- 
Julius  Schmidt,  excavated  during  the  whole  of  May,  1864,  in  the  little 
city  at  the  southern  extremity  of  those  heights  (the  Bali  Dagh),  and  who, 
on  stopping  the  work,  writes  as  follows :  ®— "  I  can  only  confirm  the  tes- 
timony of  Von  Brondsted,  that  the  whole  locality  does  not  show  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  great  city  ever  having  existed  here,  which  ought  to 
have  extended  over  the  wide  northern  slope  of  the  Bali  Dagh,  from  the 
foot  of  the  Acropolis  to  the  springs  of  Bounarbashi.  In  spite  of  our 
zealous  researches,  we  could  not  discover  there — besides  the  tumuli — any 
sign  which  might  point  to  a  former  human  settlement,  not  even  fragments 
of  ancient  pottery  or  bricks,  those  never-failing  and  consequently  in- 
evitable witnesses  of  an  ancient  establishment.  Nq  fragments  of  columns 
or  other .  building  stones,  no  ancient  freestone,  nowhere  in  the  native 
rock  a  quarried  bed  of  any  such  stone,  nowhere  any  artificial  levelling 
of  the  rock ;  everywhere  the  natural  soil,  which  has  never  been  touched 
by  the  hand  of  man."  I  may  here  repeat,  that  my  thorough  exploration 
of  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi  in  August  1868  gave  the  same  results. 
I  excavated  in  hundreds  of  places  at  the  springs,  in  Bounarbashi  itself,  and 
on  the  land  between  that  village  and  the  Scamander,  as  well  as  on  the 
declivities  wherever  I  found  earth.  I  struck  the  rock  almost  everywhere 
at  a  depth  of  from  2  to  3  feet,  without  ever  finding  the  slightest  vestige 
of  bricks  or  pottery.* 

With  regard  to  the  walls  brought  to  light  by  J.  G.  von  Hahn  and 


»  //.  ixii.  153-156 :  1820,  p.  44. 

Ma  V  /»'  wrdmv  itXwoi  t{tp49s  iyyhs  fturuf  ^  Lecture  at  Berlin,  in  Norember  1871. 

Ka\o\  Xcdvtoi,  B$t  cT/Mtra  o-ryoAitcKra  •  J.  O.  von  Hahn,  Die  Auagrabungen  auf  der 

ir\^9<ncop  TpAvv  iKoxoi  leaked  rt  B^yarrpts  ffomerischm  Pergamos  ;  Leipzig,  1864,  p.  33. 

rh  Tpy  ht  cjp^mf ,  -itpXw  4\$€uf  vtas  'Axoidr.  •  See  my  Jthaque,  le  Peioponnise  et   Troie ; 

•  Voyage  pittore^que  de  la  Grece,  u. ;  Paris,  Paris,  1869,  pp.  151, 161,  162 ;  and  above,  p.  19. 
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Julius  Schmidt  in  the  little  city  at  the  extremity  of  the  Bali  Dagh,  in 
which  80  many  great  luminaries  of  archaeology  have  seen  the  cyclopean 
walls  of  Priam's  Pergamus,  and  which  Ernst  Curtius "  holds  to  be  con- 
temporaneous with  the  cyclopean  walls  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae^  which 
latter  are  universally  considered  to  be  the  most  ancient  specimens  extant 
of  cyclopean  masonry; — nearly  all  these  walls  are  low  retaining  walls, 
formed  of  comparatively  small  quadrangular,  or  nearly  quadrangular, 
slabs;  there  are  also  a  few  small  straight  walls  of  square  blocks  or 
polygons  on  the  north  side,  a  portion  of  one  of  which  my  friend  Admiral 
Spratt  represents  in  the  vignette  of  his  map ;  there  is  also  a  fragment 
of  wall  of  square  hewn  blocks  in  the  south-west  comer:  but  we  have 
no  right  whatever  to  call  these  walls,  or  any  part  of  them,  "  cyclopean  f 
for  this  epithet  can  only  refer  to  the  gigantic,  never  to  the  lilliputian. 
In  a  hundred  different  places  in  Greece  I  can  point  out  walls  of  well- 
fitted  polygons,  of  which  we  know  with  certainty  that  they  are  of  the 
Macedonian  period,  or  at  least  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  b.c. 
But  I  will  here  only  name  two  places  which  can  be  easily  seen  by  those 
who  visit  Athens :  namely,  the  tombs  in  the  Hagia  Trias  at  Athens,  some 
of  the  substructions  of  which  consist  of  well-fitted  polygons;  and  the 
•fortifications  on  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  show  the  same  masonry.' 
Unhewn  boulders,  rough  quarried  stones,  and  those  which  had  a  polygonal 
cleavage  due  to  their  structure,  were  often  used  for  convenience  by 
builders,  who  were  quite  able  to  work  quadrangular  blocks,  as  is  proved 
by  walls  in  which  the  former  kinds  are  placed  above  the  latter.^  "Walls 
of  polygons  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  come  into  extensive  use  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  as  substructions  of  railway  bridges ;  and  if  any  one 
in  Sweden  were  to  call  this  masonry  "  cyclopean  walls,"  the  people  there 
would  laugh  just  as  the  Athenians  would  laugh  if  the  fortifications  in 
Salamis  or  the  substructions  in  Hagia  Trias  were  called  by  that  name. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  the  little  city  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  we  have 
fortunately  two  data  for  its  determination :  first,  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  stones  have  been  worked;  and,  secondly,  from  the  pottery.  On  all 
the  stones  of  the  walls,  without  exception,  the  blows  of  the  stonecutters' 
iron  pick-axes  are  conspicuous,  and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  no  part  of 
them  can  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  B.C. 
As  a  witness  to  my  statement  I  cite  the  authority  of  Professor  Budolf 
Virchow,  who  was  the  first  to  discover  that  all  the  stones  had  been 
worked  with  iron  pick-axes,  and  who  expresses  himself  as  follows:' — 


**  Lecture  at  Berlin,  in  November  1871. 

^  £mile  Bumoaf,  La  VUle  et  PAcropole 
cTAthenes,  pp.  192,  193. 

'  £.  H.  Bunborj,  Cyclopean  Bemains  in  Ccn^ 
tral  Italy,  in  the  Classical  Museum,  1845,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  147  et  seq. ;  and  the  article  MuRUS  in  Dr. 
Wm.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  Hj  friend,  the  writer  of  that  article, 
informs  me  that  he  noticed,  at  the  sea-side,  a 
wall  built  up  of  boulders  of  concrete  from  a 
lea-wall  washed  down  during  the  preceding 
winter,  which  had  a  most  curious  resemblance 


to  **  cyclopean "  walls,  both  of  the  rough- 
square  and  polygonal  type ;  and  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  such  C4ises  of  rough  materials  still  used 
from  motives  of  convenience. 

*  In  his  Lecture  at  the  session  of  the  Berlin 
Anthropological  Society,  20th  June,  1879  :  **  Die 
ganze  Art  der  Fundation  (der  kleinen  Acropolis 
am  Sudende  des  Bali  Dagh)  entspricbt  nicht 
dera  was  man  von  einer  so  alten  Stadt  erwarten 
roiisste,  und  es  ist  wohl  unzweifelhaft,  dass  die 
wohlbehaucnen  Qnadem,  auf  denen  noch  die 
Hiebe  der  Steinbauer  zn  seben  sind,  mit  guten 
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"  The  whole  character  of  the  foundations  (of  the  little  Acropolis  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Bali  Dagh)  does  not  correspond  with  what  one 
would  haye  expected  from  so  ancient  a  place,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  well-cut  blocks,  on  which  the  blows  of  the  stonecutters  can  be 
still  seen,  have  been  worked  with  good  iron  instruments.  Whoever 
compares  this  place  with  what  presents  itself  at  Hissarlik,  cannot  doubt 
that  it  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  and  that,  at  the  highest  date,  it 
approaches  the  time  of  Alexander." 

I  further  cite  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  as  well  as  that  of 
Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Percival,  all  of  whom  acknowledge, 
from  their  own  inspection,  that  the  stones  of  all  the  walls  of  the  little 
city  have  been  worked  with  iron  pick-hammers,  and  that,  consequently, 
these  walls  must  belong  to  a  comparatively  late  period.* 

As  a  fifth  most  trustworthy  authority  for  the  comparatively  late  date 
of  the  walls  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  I  cite  the  pottery  contained  in  the  very 
scanty  accumulation  of  debris  inside  the  walls.  No  wall  of  any  city  or 
acropolis  in  the  world  can  be  more  ancient  than  the  most  ancient  pots- 
herds contained  in  the  place  enclosed  by  them :  nay,  the  strongest  walls 
may  be  broken  away,  or  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  crumble  away  and 
disappear ;  but  not  so  the  fragments  of  pottery,  because  they  are  inde- 
structible. The  pottery  I  found  in  the  royal  sepulchres  at  Mycenae  is 
acknowledged  by  all  competent  authorities  to  date  from  })etween  1200  and 
1500  B.G.,  and  it  is  still  as  well  preserved,  and  looks  as  fresh,  as  if  it  had 
been  made  yesterday ;  and,  if  it  remained  buried  for  millions  of  years 
more,  it  would  hardly  have  a  difierent  appearance.  The  whole  site  of 
Mycenae  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  most  ancient  pre-historic  pottery, 
which  have  probably  been  exposed  for  3000  years  to  the  open  air ;  never- 
theless they  are  as  solid  as  if  they  had  been  but  recently  made,  and  their 
painted  colours  have  lost  but  little  of  their  original  brightness.  In  the 
potsherds,  therefore,  contained  in  the  dibris  inside  of  walls,  we  must 
necessarily  find  two  termini  for  the  age  of  the  walls  themselves.  Now, 
Von  Hahn  and  Schmidt  found  in  their  excavations  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  in 
May  1864,  only  one  small  headless  figure  of  terra-cotta,  four  tubes  of 
clay,  a  common  clay  pitcher,  two  clay  lamps,  some  clay  vessels,  fragments 
for  the  most  part  of  black-glazed  pottery,  some  copper  coins  of  the  second 
afid  third  centuries  B.C.,  and  some  fragments  of  house-walls  of  a  late  and 
poor  Hellenic  masonry.*  I  obtained  the  same  results  in  the  excavations 
I  made  there  in  August  1868*  I  did  not  find  one  archaic  potsherd,  nor 
one  of  those  whorls  with  incised  ornamentation,  of  which  I  found  so  many 
thousands  at  Hissarlik ;  in  fact,  no  pottery  to  which  archaeology  could 
attribute  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  b.c.  We 
therefore  obtained,  by  the  exploration  of  the  site,  and  particularly  by 

Eiseniiutramenten    gearbeitet  wurden.      Wenn  Smyrna,  in  the  Aoademy  of  18th  October;  and 

man  diese  Stelle  yergleicht  mit  dem,   was  in  from    Oxford,    in    th»   same   journal    of   8th 

Hissarlik  herrortritt,  so  zweifelt  man  nicht,  dass  Kovember. 

sie  einer  viel  spateren  Periode  angehdrt  and  *  J.  G.    Ton    Hahn,  Ausgrabungen   auf  der 

hdchstens  sich  der  Zeit  Alexanders  niihert."  Bdmerischm  PergamoSj  pp.  22,  23. 

*  A.  H.  Sajce,  in  his  Letters  from  the  Troad,  *  See  my  Ithaquej  le  FeiopoTmise  et  Troief  ppw 

m  the  AthencBum  of  October  4th,  187d;  from  169,  170;  and  above,  p.  19. 
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its  pottery,  the  same  chronology  for  the  walls  which  we  obtain  by  the 
characteristic  working  of  the  stones  themselyes,— ^namely,  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century  B.C.  Besides,  the  accumulation  of  dibris  is  but  very  insig- 
nificant :  in  many  places  in  the  little  Acropolis  the  bare  rock  crops  out ; 
nowhere  did  I  strike  the  rock  at  a  greater  depth  than  5  feet,  and 
generally  at  a  few  inches  helow  the  surface,  I  beg  the  reader  to  compare 
these  results  with  those  obtained  at  Hissarlik,  where  the  accumulation  of 
debris  is  from  52  to  53  ft.  deep ! 

I  may  here  mention  that,  as  Homer  makes  Hector  and  Achilles  run 
three  times  round  the  city  of  Troy,^  it  is  a  necessary  condition  that  such 
a  course  should  be  physically  possible.  But  if  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi 
mark  the  site  of  Troy,  such  a  course  is  perfectly  impossible,  because 
the  hill  of  the  little  Acropolis  on  the  Bali  Dagh — (which,  according  to  the 
measurement  of  the  astronomer  Schmidt,^  is  472  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
according  to  M.  Bu'rnouf  s  measurement  144'36  metres,  which  equally 
makes  472  ft.) — falls  off  very  abruptly  to  the  north-east,  the  east,  and 
particularly  to  the  south.  Now,  as  the  heroes  must  have  run  down  on  the 
south  side  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  city,  I  went  myself  down  by  this 
side,  which  falls  off  at  first  at  an  angle  of  45^,  and  afterwards  at  an  angle 
of  about  25"^ ;  thus  I  was  forced  to  crawl  backward  on  all  fours :  it  took 
me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  come  down,  and  I  carried  away  the  conviction 
that  no  mortal  being,  not  even  a  goat,  has  ever  been  able  to  run  swiftly 
down  a  slope  which  descends  at  an  angle  of  25^ ;  and  that  Homer  never 
intended  to  make  us  believe  that  Hector  and  Achilles,  in  making  the 
circuit  of  the  city,  could  have  run  down  this  impossible  descent. 

I  may  add  that  neither  from  the  Bali  Dagh,  nor  from  any  other  point 
of  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi  attributed  by  Lechevalier  and  his  followers 
to  Troy,  can  Mount  Ida  be  seen ;  but  this  is  at  variance  with  Homer,  who 
represents  Zeus  as  looking  down  from  the  top  of  Mount  Grargarus  on  the 
city  of  Troy.^ 

Further,  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi  belong  to  the  lower  range  of 
Mount  Ida.  If  Troy  had  been  situated  on  those  heights,  Homer  could  not 
have  expressly  stated  that  it  was  built  in  the  plain,  in  opposition  to  the 
first  Trojan  settlement,  Dardanie,  which,  as  he  says,  was  built  on  the 
declivity  of  Ida  rich  in  springs.^^  Plato  confirms  the  account  that  the 
first  Trojan  settlement  was  on  the  heights  of  Ida,  whence  they  built 
Ilium  in  a  wide  and  beautiful  plain,  on  a  hill  which  was  not  high,  and 
close  to  which  were  rivers  pouring  down  their  waters  from  the  heights  of 
Ida.^  The  position  of  Hissarlik,  on  a  low  hill  almost  in  the  midst  of  the 
splendid  Plain  of  Troy,  agrees  perfectly  with  this  important  statement  of 


»  //.  xxii.  165, 166 1  >•  //.  xx.  216-218 : 

&s  rit  rpls  Uptdfxoio  ir6Kaf  mpiZtytiO^iniP  Kriaat  Si  AapfiayiriVf  /vc2  06  ir«  IXiof  lp4i 

KopriraXiyLOKn  v69€(rai  *  $to\  94  re  vdyrts  Sp&rro,  ip  irfBl^  V€w6\iffT0y  ir6Kis  fi€p6wetv  dytfpl^vwy, 

*  J.  G.  TOO  Hahn,  Ausgrabungenf  &c,  p.  7.  &XA'  $St  {nwptlas  ^Ktov  iroXvirfSaicof  *18i|f. 

•  //.  YiU.  51,  52 :  >  PUto,  De  LegilnUj  iii.  682,  ed.  0.  StaUbamn : 
ainhs  (Zffirf)  8*  iw  Kopv^fai  (Tapydpov)  Ka04(ero  Kar^lvOri  5^,  ^afi4p,  4k  rmv  (r^Kw  tls  fi4ya 

M§t  yai»p^  re  ical  tcaXhv  ircSiov  "IXiov,  4w\  K&^v  rufk  ovx 

§la'op6«tp  Tpci«K  rff  ir6Ki9  icai  mjai  'Axou&w,  i^ni^hr  ical  Ix^^^a  irorofiobs  inoXAo^  &iw0fr  Ac 

rris  "Ihis  itpfuifidpovs* 
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Plato ;  whereas  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  which  touch  this  Plain  only 
on  their  small  northern  side,  and  are  on  all  other  sides  connected  with  the 
higher  range  of  Ida,  are  utterly  opposed  to  and  in  contradiction  with  it. 
As  to  the  objection  made  by  the  adherents  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory, 
that  "  the  high  mount  of  Bali  Dagh  behind  Bounarbashi  offers  the  most 
appropriate  situation  for  a  fortified  city,  and  that  for  this  reason — without 
the  slightest  ancient  authority  and  in  opposition  to  the  distinct  indica- 
tions of  Homer,  and  to  the  firm  belief  of  all  antiquity  that  Priam's  city 
was  in  the  plain — we  must  transfer  it  to  that  mount," — this  objection  is 
(as  Eckenbrecher^  rightly  observes)  "  untenable."  He  adds :  "  Mycenae, 
Tiryns,  Athens,  Eome,  were  built  on  low  hills,  Thebes  ^  altogether  in  the 
plain.  Why,  then,  was  not  the  citadel  of  Athens  built  close  by  on  Mount 
Lycabettus,  which  towers  high  above  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis?" 

"  Nor  must  it,"  as  Mr.  Philip  Smith  observes  to  me,  "  be  forgotten, 
throughout  the  whole  argument,  that  the  theory  of  Lechevalier  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  born  from  the  fancy  of  a  modern  traveller,  uiihotU  the  slightest 
historical  or  traditional  foundation.  The  whole  onm  prohandi,  therefore, 
lies  upon  its  advocates,  and  nothing  but  an  overwhelming  body  of  evidence 
for  this  new  invention  can  prevail  against  that  historical  and  traditional 
riffht  of  possession  by  Novum  Ilium,  which  is  even  sounder  in  archaeology 
than  it  is  proverbially  in  law.  Every  new  discovery  in  modern  scholar- 
ship is  daily  tending  to  restore  the  authority  of  historical  tradition,  in 
opposition  to  the  theories  of  sceptical  enquirers." 

I  must  further  repeat  here,  that  the  distance  between  the  forty  springs 
of  Bounarbashi  and  the  Hellespont  is  in  a  straight  line  eight  miles,  and 
from  the  little  Acropolis,  held  to  be  identical  with  Priam's  Pergamus,  to 
the  Hellespont  is  upwards  of  nine  miles ;  whilst  all  the  battles  and  all  the 
marches  to  and  fro  in  the  Uiad  justify  the  supposition  that  the  distance 
between  the  city  and  the  Greek  camp  cannot  have  exceeded  three  miles. 
Let  us  consider  for  instance  the  first  battle,  which,  according  to  Pope's 
calculation,  is  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  Uiad.  In  the  night, 
Zeus  orders  the  God  of  Dreams  to  go  to  Agamemnon,  and  induce  him  to 
arm  the  Greeks,  promising  him  that  he  shall  now  take  Troy.*  At  the 
first  dawn,  Agamemnon  orders  the  Greeks  to  assemble  in  the  Agora ;  he 
tells  his  dream  to  the  other  chiefs,  and,  wishing  to  sound  their  intentions, 
he  proposes  to  them  to  return  to  their  country:*  the  troops,  with  loud 
cries,  disperse  among  the  ships  and  make  preparations  to  set  them  afloat.^ 
Ulysses  restrains  the  troops,  persuades  them  to  remain,  and  they  assemble 
for  the  second  time  in  the  Agora,^  where  long  speeches  are  made  by 
Ulysses,  Nestor,  and  Agamemnon.*  At  last  they  decide  to  remain;  the 
warriors  disperse  again  through  the  camp  to  prepare  the  morning  meal. 


'  G.  Ton  Eckenbrecher,  Die  Lage  dea  Homer' 
%S(^itn  Troja;  Dusscldorf,  1875,  p.  23. 

•  M.  Bnmouf  observes-  to  me  that,  properly 
speakings  Thebes  is  not  built  in  the  plain,  but 
on  the  Cadmea,  which  by  a  series  of  heights  is 
connected  with  Mount  Helicon. 

*  //.  iL  8-15 : 

ikBify  is  KKialfiv  *Ayafi4fiyopot  'Arp4t9ao 


irdrra  fid\*  irptK4c$s  iyop9v4fjMif  its  iwirdWoi. 
Ompfj^ai  i  K^Xci/c  ndpTi  K0fjL6»yras  *Ax<uo6s 
wca^ffvilri  ■  vvy  ydp  K(v  «Xoi  ir6Ki¥  €hpvdyviay 
Tpiouy    ou    yiLp    fr*   &/i^lf    *OA^uiria    S^uar* 

llxoyrts 
itSdyarot  <f>pd^oyTCu  •  iir4yyafi}^€y  yhp  ^wavras 
*Hp9}  \ia-<T0fi4yrif  Tp^€<r<n  8^  ic^Sc'  ^^^irrai. 

*  //.  ii.  48-140.  •  R  ii.  142-154. 

'  //.  ii.  182-210.         •  //.  ii.  284-393. 
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which  they  then  eat.*  Agamemnon  sacrifices  a  fat  ox  to  Zens,  and 
assembles  all  the  chiefs  for  this  ceremony.^®  Nestor  makes  another 
speech,  after  which  Agamemnon  orders  the  heralds  to  summon  the  troops 
to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle ;  ^  and  the  army  is  arrayed  before  their  camp 
in  the  Plain  of  the  Scamander.^ 

Iris  gives  notice  of  this  to  the  Trojans,-  who  arm  themselves,  open  all 
the  gates  of  the  city,  rush  out  with  a  great  noise,^  and  array  their  army  at 
the  tumulus  of  Batieia.*  The  two  armies  meet  in  the  plain ;  *  but  the 
plain  could  not  have  been  large,  because  from  the  tower  of  the  Scaean 
Gate  Helen  recognizes  the  chiefs  of  the  Greeks  and  recounts  4;heir  names 
to  Priam.*  The  Greek  army  could  not  have  been  farther  off  than  half 
a  mile,  since  one  must  be  very  keen-sighted  in  order  to  recognize  men 
at  that  distance. 

Paris  challenges  Menelaus  to  single  combat.  Hector  makes  a  speech, 
and  Menelaus  makes  another.^  Hector  despatches  heralds  to  Troy  to  fetch 
live  lambs,  whilst  Agamemnon  sends  his  herald  Talthybius  to  the  Greek 
camp  for  the  same  purpose.^  As  the  Greek  army  could  not  be  further 
distant  than  half  a  mile,  at  most,  from  the  Scaean  Gate,  it  would  have 
been  at  least  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  the  camp,  if  Troy  had  been  on 
the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  with  its  gate— as  Curtius  supposes — on  the 
site  of  this  village.  In  this  case  Talthybius  could  not  have  come  back 
in  less  than  six  hours  with  the  live  lamb.  But  his  absence  is  so  short, 
that  the  poet  does  not  even  mention  it ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
distance  which  this  herald  had  to  go  was  very  short. 

Solemn  sacrifices  are  offered,  and  solemn  oaths  are  taken ;  •  the  jingle 
combat  takes  place ;  Paris  is  vanquished  by  Menelaus,  and  carried  away 
by  Aphrodit^.^®  Pandarus  shoots  an  arrow  at  Menelaus  and  wounds  him ;  ^ 
a  long  colloquy  takes  place  between  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus ;  ^  Machaon, 
skilful  in  the  art  of  healing,  dresses  the  wound.^ 

Agamemnon  makes  numerous  speeches  to  encourage  the  Greek  chiefs ; 
and  at  last  the  battle  begins.  Athen6  leads  the  impetuous  Ares  out  of  the 
battle,  and  makes  him  sit  down  on  the  bank  of  the  Scamander.*  The 
Trojans  are  driven  back  to  the  walls  of  Troy.*^  They  are  excited  to  battle 
by  Apollo  and  Ares.*  During  the  battle,  the  wounded  as  well  as  the  booty 
taken  from  the  enemy  are  continually  carried  to  Troy  and  to  thef  Greek 
camp :  arms,  chariots,  and  horses.^  The  Greeks  retire  hackwards  before  the 
victorious  Trojans;®  they  are  repulsed  as  far  as  the  Naustathmus,  because 
they  are  represented  as  fighting  near  the  ships.® 


»  //.  ii.  394-^01.  >•  //.  ii.  402-433. 

»  11  ii.  441-454.  «  //.  ii.  464,  465. 

»  //.ii.  786-810;  iii.  1-9. 

♦  //.  ii.  811-815. 

*  n.  iii.  15.  «  //.  iii.  166-235. 
'  //.  iii.  67-75,  86-94,  97-110. 

8  //.iU.  116-120: 
£#cro»p  Z\  itporX  (iarv  tvct  K'fipvicas  lirc/iircv 
KOfnraXlfjMs  Apyas  rt  <l>4ptip  UplofiSv  re  ica\4<T<Tau 
abrkp  h  TaX9v0u>y  wpoUi  icpflwv  * KyafiiiMfwv 
vrias  tiri  yXa/pvpbis  Uvai^  ^8*  &pi^  itciK^vtv 
oMfiwai '  %^  tip*  ohK  MOfio^  *Ayafi4funri  dl^. 

•  II.  iii.  268-301.  >•  //.  iii.  355-382. 
>   //.  iv.  104-140.  «  //.  iv.  155-191. 


»  //.  iv.  208-219.  *  //.  V.  35,  36. 

»  //.  y.  37: 
Tpwas  8'  licXtvay  Aayaol-  t\t  d*  ivdpa  %Kwrros 
iiy€fi6ywv. 

«  //.  V,  460-470. 

'  //.  V.  325-663,  668, 669. 

•  //.  V.  699-702 : 

*Apy€7ot  8*  ^*  "AprjX  ical  "EKTOpi  xoAico/ropvorp 
oVrt  wort  irporprKOvro  fi€\aiy<iuy  M  vm&v 
oUrt  TOT*  iant^ipovro  fuixPt  ^i^A'  cd^v  Maav 
XdCoyB\ 

•  //.  V.  791 : 

rvu  8i  inhs  ir6\tos  KolKtis  M  Clival  fidxoirreu. 
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The  Greeks  must  in  their  turn  have  had  the  advantage,  for  we  again 
see  a  terrible  battle  between  them  and  the  Trojans  in  the  plain  between 
the  Scamander  and  the  Simois.  The  Greeks  recede  again ;  *®  and  Hector 
goes  up  to  Troy  to  order  sacrifices  to  the  gods.*  He  appears  to  arrive 
there  during  the  space  of  time  occupied  by  the  touching  scene  and  the 
beautiful  colloquy  between  Glaucus  and  Diomedes.^  Hector  has  long 
conversations  with  his  mother,  with  Paris,  and  with  Helen ;  he  looks  for 
his  wife  Andromache ;  he  meets  her  and  has  a  very  long  and  affecting 
conversation  with  her,  after  which  comes  the  pathetic  scene  with  his  son.^ 
Hector  returns  to  the  battle  in  company  with  Paris,  and  it  appears  that 
they  reach  the  army  immediately  after  having  gone  out  of  the  Scaean 
Gate.*  Indeed  the  troops  must  have  been  before  the  Scaean  G^te,  because 
Athene  and  Apollo,  who  had  taken  the  form  of  two  vultures,  sit  down  on 
the  high  beech- tree  {(f>vyo<;)  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  warriors,  whose 
thick  lines  are  seated,  bristling  with  helmets,  shields,  and  spears.*  As  we 
have  seen  before,  this  tree  was  near  the  Scaean  Gate.*  Hector  and  Paris 
kill  several  enemies  ;^  then  Hector  provokes  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  to 
single  combat.*  There  is  a  pause,  because  nobody  dares  to  oppose  himself 
to  Hector ;  then  a  speech  of  Menelaus,  who  offers  to  fight  with  him  ;*  then 
speeches  of  Agamemnon  and  Nestor.*  Nine  heroes  offer  themselves  to 
fight  with  Hector ;  they  draw  lots ;  the  lot  falls  on  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon, 
who  rejoices  and  puts  on  his  glancing  armour.**  Then  follow  the  speeches 
of  the  two  adversaries ; "  they  fight  till  night  falls,  and  then  exchange 
presents.*  The  Greeks  return  to  their  camp ;  the  chiefs  assemble  in  the 
tent  of  Agamemnon,  where  the  king  slaughters  an  ox ;  the  animal  is 
skinned,  cut  up,  and  roasted ;  and  after  this  has  been  done,  the  evening 
meal  is  taken.^ 

Let  us  now  once  more  review  the  multitude  of  incidents  on  this  single 
day :  first,  at  daybreak,  the  general  assembly  in  the  Greek  camp ;  the 
long  speech  of  Agamemnon ;  then  the  dispersion  of  the  troops  to  set  the 
ships  afloat ;  the  long  speeches  of  three  heroes ;  the  meal  is  prepared ; 
Agamemnon  sacrifices  an  ox  to  Zeus ;  the  new  speech  of  Nestor ;  finally, 
Agamemnon  orders  the  army  to  be  put  in  battle  array.  But  this 
variety  of  acts  and  speeches  must  have  occupied  at  least  four  hours ; 
therefore  it  is  ten  in  the  morning  when  the  troops  advance  in  the  Plain 


»•  //.  Ti.  107 : 

»  //.  vi.  111-115.  «  //.  Yi.  119-235. 

»  //.  vi.  254-493. 
*  //.  Tii.  1-7 : 

ifi^>^9poi  fi4fuuraaf  iro\€fit(tw  ^8i  fukx^ffOcu, 
ifs  8i  0€bs  yaCrrftruf  i€\lhfi4vonrip  f9wK€v 
olpov,  irtl  ICC  Kdfiuaw  i0^4(rn^s  ixdri^ffiy 
ir6vrov  iKaOvovrtSf  Kaiidrtp  Z*  virh  yvia  \4\vvrcUf 

»  //.  vii.  58-62  : 
fc^  8*  &p*  'AOyiycdri  re  koI  itpyupiro^os  *Air6KXwy 
i{4<rBriy,  6pytaty  ioucSrts  cdyvwiotffiyf 
^irX^  i<p'  i^Xp  irarphs  At^t  alyUxoiOf 


i.yZpdo'i  rtpw6fi€yoi  *  rAy  8i  <rrix*s  etaro  irvKyai, 
iunricrt  koI  Kop^taffi  koX  tyx^*^^  irt<f>pucu7au. 

•  //.  vi.  237  : 

*^EKTwp  d*  iff  ^Koids  Tf  ir^Kas  Kol  <l>fiyhy  tKcwty, 

'  //.  vii.  8-16 : 
M*  iK4rriy  t  fi^y  vihy  'Apvjl06oio  ftycucrof , 
''Apyip  ycuPrdoyra  McvcVdiOK,  ty  Kopvyiirris 
ydyar*  ^Apri^oos  koL  ^vKoix4Zov(ra  $oains  * 
''ZKTotp  8'  *Hioyfia  fidk*  iyx^l  h^v6€vri 
ahx4y*  xnrh  ffr€<pdyris  evxd\K0Vj  \v(rc  8i  7v7a. 
FKavKos  8'  'IinroX<(xo«>  irdi; ,  AvKtuy  iyhs  iLvZpHy, 
'l<plyooy  fidke  Zovpl  Korh  Kparfp^y  vfffjiyriy 
At^idBriyy  Xmrwy  iirid\fi€yoy  wKcicU^y, 
&fioy  h  8'  i^  twwtify  xo/^''  Were,  \6yro  8i  yvla. 

•  //.  vii.  67-91.  •  //.  vii.  96-160. 
"  //.  vii.  161-225.          "  //.  vii.  226-243. 

V  //.  vii.  244-312.  «  11.  vu.  313-336. 
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of  the  Scamander.  They  approach  bo  near  to  the  Scaean  Gate,  that 
Helen  recognizes  the  Greek  chiefs.  Paris  challenges  Menelaos  to  single 
combat ;  there  are  speeches  of  Hector  and  Menelaus ;  heralds  are  sent  to 
Troy  and  to  the  Greek  camp  to  fetch  live  lambs;  then  come  the  solemn 
sacrifice  and  single  combat.  Numerous  speeches  are  made  by  Aga- 
memnon. The  Greeks  drive  the  Trojans  back  to  the  walls  of  Troy,  and 
they  are  repulsed  in  their  turn;  6wij  they  retire  backward  to  the  ships. 
The  Greeks  must  have  again  advanced,  for  a  fearful  battle  takes  place  in 
the  plain  between  the  Scamander  and  the  Simois.  The  Greeks  retreat 
again.  Hector  goes  to  Troy ;  there  are  long  speeches  by  him,  by  Hecuba, 
by  Paris,  by  Helen,  and  by  Andromache.  The  Greeks  must  have 
advanced  again,  for  Hector  and  Paris  are  in  their  presence  when  they  go 
out  of  the  Scaean  Gate ;  then  come  the  speeches  of  Hector,  of  Menelaus, 
of  Nestor ;  the  single  combat  terminated  by  the  night ;  and  finally  the 
return  of  the  Greeks  to  their  camp. 

Thus  thd*  distance  between  the  city  and  the  Greek  camp  has 
been  traversed  at  least  six  times  in  the  space  of  time  from  ten  in  the 
morning  to  seven  in  the  evening — namely,  twice  by  the  herald  who 
fetched  the  lamb,  and  at  least  four  times  by  the  army — and  even  once 
backwards  ;  and  all  these  marches  and  countermarches  could  be  made  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  consumption  of  time  occasioned  by  the  numerous 
speeches,  the  sacrifices,  the  diflferent  battles,  and  the  two  single  combats. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  distance  between  the  Greek  camp  and 
Troy  was  assumed  to  be  very  short,  and  less  than  3  miles.  Bounarbashi 
is  8  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont:  if,  therefore,  Troy  had 
been  on  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  at  least  50  miles  would  have 
been  traversed  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening,  in  spite 
of  all  the  loss  of  time  produced  by  the  diflferent  causes  which  I  have 
enumerated. 

Lechevalier  and  his  adherents  find  all  this  possible,  relying  on  the 
principle  that  Homer,  as  a  poet,  exaggerates,  and  that  the  warriors  of  the 
heroic  times  would  have  been  able,  or  were  believed  to  be  able,  to  accomplish 
superhuman  feats.  But  if  we  put  aside  the  intervention  of  the  gods, 
Homer  is,  as  Webb  ^  remarks,  very  exact  about  facts :  "  When  he  tells  us 
that  Achilles,  if  Poseidon  gave  him  a  good  passage,  would  be  in  Phthia 
(a  distance  of  200  miles)  in  three  days,*  and  that  the  ships  of  Nestor  and 
Diomedes,  with  winds  constantly  favourable,  sailed  from  Troy  to  Argos 
(a  distance  of  300  miles)  in  four  days,^  he  speaks  to  us  not  of  an  heroic 
but  of  a  very  common  passage,'  for  Herodotus  counts  for  a  4ay  of  naviga- 
tion 700  stadia  (70  geog.  miles),  and,  for  a  day  and  a  night  together, 
1300  stadia.^    Telemachus  and  Pisistratus,  in  a  chariot  with  two  swift 


'  P.  Barker  Webb,  Topographie  de  la  Troade^  &Zt  *  vrivs  Miray  fjJXiffrd  kh  Karav^fi  iy  fuacpfi- 

p*  170.  f^'^P^V  ^pyvtits  iwroKurfivplas,  mticrhs  8^  j|aici<r- 

*  11.  ix.  363  :  /ivpias.  IjBtj  &y  is  fiky  ^aariy  ietrh  rod  (rr6fAaros 
Iffiarl  K€  rptrdrtp  ^Oli^y  iplfittKoy  hcoifinv.  (rovro  yip  i<m  rod  n6yrou  ftMcp^raroy)  iifitptvy 

•  Od,  iii.  180-182 :  iyy4a  ir\6os  iirrl  koI  rum&y  dicr^  •  aZrcu  Mcica 
r4rparoy  lifiap  hiVf  tr*  iy  "hpy^X  vrias  itcas  iivpniZts  koL  knarhv  hpyvUny  yiyoyraif  4k  8i  r&y 
Tv8c(8eo»  rrapoi  AiofffiHtos  Imroidftjoio  hpyvUoty  rovrdwy  ardl6iot  kKorhy  koX  x^^* 
ttrrcuray.  koX  iiipioi  €l<rt, 

^  Herodotus^  iv.  86:  Mtfiirpiirai  9h  rtwra 
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horses,  took  two  days  to  go  from  Pylos  to  Sparta,  a  distance  of  50  miles.^ 
No  doubt  it  would  have  been  easier  for  Telemachus  to  haye  gone  to 
Sparta  in  half  a  day,  than  for  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  to  have  accom- 
plished the  task  imposed  upon  them  by  the  system  of  Lechevalier."  ^ 

On  the  day  after  the  first  battle  of  the  Biad^  the  herald  Idaeus 
is  sent  by  the  Trojans  at  daybreak  into  the  Greek  camp  to  propose  an 
armistice,  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.*  He  concludes  the  armistice,  and 
brings  the  news  back  to  Troy;  the  Trojans  begin  to  collect  the 
dead  bodies  and  wood  to  bum  them,  and  then  only  does  the  sun 
rise.*®  But  how  long  can  it  have  been  between  the  first  dawn  of  the 
morning  and  sunrise?  Certainly  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half. 
This  is  only  consistent  if  we  suppose  Troy  to  have  been  at  Hissarlik,  for, 
if  it  had  been  at  Bounarbashi,  the  herald  would  have  had  at  least  16  miles 
to  walk,  and  he  could  not  have  done  this  in  less  than  five  hours,  for — as 
Eckenbrecher*  observes — any  one  who  has  read  Homer,  even  superficially, 
will  certainly  not  suppose  that  the  herald  could  have  gone  on  horseback 
or  in  a  chariot,  for,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  the  poet  would  have  men- 
tioned it  explicitly ;  but  on  the  contrary  he  expressly  says,  "  Early  in  the 
morning  let  Idaeus  go  to  the  hollow  ships,"  ^  and  "  Early  in  the  morning 
Idaeus  went  to  the  hollow  ships ;"  ^  and  again  "  Idaeus  went  back  to 
sacred  Ilium."  *  Eckenbrecher  ^  adds  that  Welcker,*  the  warmest  defender 
of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory,  suggests  that  the  herald  might  have 
run ;  there  being  so  much  running  in  the  Iliad,  and  the  poet  endowing 
his  heroes  with  superhuman  power:  "But  wherever  he  does  this  it 
is  to  make  them  appear  more  heroic  and  more  sublime,  and  not  to 
make  them  ridiculous.  Can  the  herald,  who  has  to  conclude  the  armistice 
for  burying  the  dead,  be  conceived  of  as  running  at  a  trot  for  four  hours ! 
Then  we  must  suppose  that,  if  Troy  had  been  at  Bounarbashi,  still  three 
hours  at  least  would  have  been  occupied  in  concluding  the  armistice,  in 
its  proclamation,  in  the  preparation  for  the  setting  out  of  the  armies 
and  in  their  long  march,  before  both  armies  could  have  met.  Therefore^ 
at  least  seven  hours  wotdd  have  been  required  to  execute  that  uhich  Homer 


»  OcL  iii.  484-497  and  iv.  1 : 
ftdtrrt^tv  8*  iKdeiy^  rit  8*  ovk  Axoyrt  irrriadnv 
is  vc8(or,  KnrSrriy  9h  Tl6\ov  cd'rh  wroXUBpov, 
oi  8i  vay7ifjt4pioi  <rctoy  (vyhv  iful>U  Ix^*^*'* 
Z{farr6  r*  iii/aos  <nti6ttvr6  re  vutrcu  iyvtcdf 
4s  ^pks  8*  Xkokto,  AioKkfios  irorl  8w/ia, 
vl4os  *Op<Ti\6xou)t  rhy  *A\<p€ihs  r^Kt  irauHcu 
Ma  8i  j^xr*  iaray,  h  8^  rots  iriip  ^tivia  O^Kcy. 

^fU}s  8*  iipiy4w€ia  ^>dini  poioZdtcrvXos  'Hc^s, 
Iwirovs  T€   frtJ7KWKr*   iyd  6*    Spfutra  voucUC 

ix  8*  IXcuray  wpo06poto  icol  cd$o6{nis  ipiZo^ov. 
lA/iari^fv  8*  ixAay,  r^  8*  oitK  (UoKxt  irer4<r$7iv. 
T^ow  8*  4s  irc8(or  xvpri^>6poyj  Ma  8*  $w€ira 
^vov  696w  *  TOtby  yiip  {n[4K^pow  wk4«s  tmrot, 
9vffer6  r*  1i4\ms  <rKUmrr6  re  iraacu  ityvud, 

o1  8*  ^ow  Kol\iiy  AoKtiedftoya  icfirtl^<r<ray, .  . . 

*  There  it  no  carriage-road  oyer  Mt.  Taygetos, 
which  Telemachus  and  Pisistratus  must  neces- 
saril  J  hare  crossed ;  and  there  are  no  signs  that 


there  has  erer  been  such  a  road.  Thus  to  go  in 
a  chariot  from  Pherae  (now  Calamata)  across 
those  mountains  has  at  all  times  been  impossible. 
But  Homer,  who  probably  did  not  know  the 
locality,  supposed  it  to  be  possible. 

•  //.  vii.  381 : 

il&dty  8*  'I8ai0s  I)8i7  Kol\as  4ir\  yrjas* 
"  //.  Tii.  421-423  : 
^4\tos  fi^y  fircira  y4oy  vpoa'4fiaXXfy  iipovpast 
4^  iucaXaf^tlrao  fiaBvpp6ov  ^CUctavoto 
ohpQjfhv  tlffea^u&y  *  oi  8'  ffyrcor  dXA^Aoxcriy. 
'  IHe  Lage  des  Hcmerischen  Troja^  p.  29. 
«  //.  Tii.  372  : 

^StBw  8'  *l8a4bf  frw  ico(\ay  4ir\  yrias. 
»  //.  Tii.  381,  sup.  ciL 
«  //.  Tii.  413 : 

te^o^^oy  V  'l8euof  l)9i)  trporl  "Wiov  Ipf^y. 

•  Die  Lage  des  Homer,  Troja,  p.  29. 

•  Kleine  Schrifterij  Band  iL  p.  ZTiii. 
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mentions  as  liaving  been  done,  at  the  most,  in  one  hour  and  a  half.  This 
proves  that  the  distance,  at  which  Homer  considers  his  Troy  to  he  from 
the  Hellespont,  is  more  than  four  times  less  than  the  distance  of  Bounar^ 
hashi  from  the  sea-coast  at  the  Trojan  epochs* 

On  the  third  day,  after  sunset/  Hector  causes  the  Trojans  to  encamp 
on  the  bank  of  the  Scamander,®  and  orders  oxen,  sheep,  and  wine  to  be 
brought  quickly  from  the  city :  •  the  animals  and  the  wine,  as  well  as 
bread,  are  immediately  brought  from  Troy.*®  Oxen  and  sheep  move 
slowly,  especially  in  the  night,  but  nevertheless  they  arrive  Kap7raXifia><;, 
promptly.  The  Trojans  slaughter  the  animals,  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods.^ 
But  the  Trojan  camp  was  close  to  the  Tumulus  of  Ilus,^  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Scamander,  since  the  thousand  watch-fires  of  the  Trojans  were 
seen  between  the  Greek  camp  and  the  river ;  *  the  Tumulus  of  Ilus  was 
also  close  to  the  ford  of  the  Scamander.*  The  Trojan  camp,  then, 
being  at  the  Tumulus  of  Ilus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scamander,  near  its 
ford,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  near  Troy ;  and  this  is  further  proved  by  the 
poet's  statement,  that  their  watch-fires  were  burning  before  Ilium  {'iXtoOi 
irpo).  Now  the  proximity  of  this  same  Trojan  camp  to  the  Greek  ships, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  could  not  be  better  indicated  than  by 
the  passage  in  which  Agamemnon  is  represented  as  looking  from  his  tent 
on  to  the  plain;  when  he  is  alarmed  at  seeing  the  watch-fires  of  the 
Trojan  camp  which  hum  hfore  Ilium,  and  at  hearing  the  sound  of  the 
Trojan  flutes  and  pipes  and  the  hum  of  the  warriors.* 

Now,  if  Troy  had  been  at  Bounarbashi,  the  Trojan  camp,  which  is 
described  by  the  poet  as  being  very  near  Ilium,  must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  at  a  distance  of  7  miles  from  the  Greek  camp.  But  what 
mortal  ear  can  hear  musical  sounds  or  the  hum  of  men  at  such  a  dis- 
tance ?  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  'IXtewi/  Kco/117,  which  is  nearly  as 
far  from  the  Hellespont  as  Bounarbashi,  and  which  has  besides  the 
disadvantage  that  it  cannot  be  seen  from  the  shore,  being  screened  from 
view  by  the  intervening  heights. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  third  great  battle  took  place,  which  is 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  Biad  according   to  Pope's   calculation, 


'  //.viii.  485-488: 

Tpwaly  fi4tf  jt*  it.4Kov<riy  KHv  ipdos,  avriip  *Axouo7s 
iunraairi  rpiWicrros  ^ir^AwCc  vw|  4p€0tyrfi. 

•  IL  Tiii.  489-491  : 
Tpt&<0v  aZr\ayop^w  troffiffaro  ^itf^s^EKTVp, 
¥6aipi  v€wv  iiyayt&y,  worofi^  Kwt  9itrfi§yTi, 

»  //.  Tiii.  505,  506  : 
4k  w6\tos  9*  &^€(r$€  06as  fcol  t^ia  fAijKa 
itapwa\lfjLus,  olvov  tk  fttKifpova  oiyl(€(r$t, 

»•  //.  vUi.  545,  546 : 
4ic  ir6\tos  9*  i^arro  06a5  koI  ti^ta  firjKa 
KopvoKlfiuSf  otwov  8i  fi€\i<ppoya  olyi(ovTO. 

»  //.  viii.  548-550  : 
^pSov  8*  iBaydrottri  r€\ri4(r(ras  4Kar6fi0aSf 
Kvi<n\v  8*  ^fc  trc8rov  iy€fiot  ^4pow  oiipoMhv  cfdrw 
i^8ciay. 


»  //.  X.  414,  415 : 
*'EKTvp  fihw  fA§rit  roitrtv,  Ztrot  0ov\ri<f>6poi  tlalw, 
fiovkiis  0ou\€vti  6c(ov  vapik  aiifxari  "IKov, 

»  //.  viii.  560-563  : 
r6<raa  fittmyh  v^w  i\tk  "SAjfBoio  fodoaw 
Tpwov  Koidtrruy  trvpik  <pcdwero  *l\i60i  rrp6, 
X^Aj'  &P*  4v  KtZitp  irvpk  Koltro,  viip  8i  ixdffr^ 
CMTO  7r9vr4\Kovra  <r4\ai  wvphs  auBofjL4yoio, 

«  //.  xxiv.  349-351 : 
oi  8'  4vtl  oiy  f*-4ya  a^fia  irapi|  ''lAoto  IftiMtrffay, 
arriffeuf  &p*  T,pn6vovs  re  Ka\  ttnrou;,  t^pa  vloifv, 
4v  warafi^. 

But  this  passage,  in  contradiction  to  the  fore- 
going, makes  it  appear  that  the  tomb  of  Ilus  was 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scamander. 

*  //.  X.  11-13 : 
^  roi  Br  4s  irtHoy  rh  TpctiKhv  ii0p4itr€ify, 
Oa6fjLa(fv  Tvph,  iroAA^  rit  Kolrro  *l\i60i  vp6, 
oitK&y  ffvplyyw  r*  4vom^v  SfiaJ66tf  r*  &y$p^nmp. 
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sunrise  •  and  noon'  are  mentioned.  In  the  afternoon  the  Greeks  drive 
the  Trojans  to  the  Scaean  Gate ;  ^  but  the  former  are  again  driven  back 
to  the  ships,  \vhere  a  terrible  carnage  takes  place.*  The  Trojans  are 
again  repulsed,*®  but  they  drive  back  the  Greeks  a  second  time  to  the 
ships,*  where  there  is  a  fearful  slaughter.  Patroclus  drives. the  Trojans 
to  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  tries  three  times  to  scale  it  ;^  the  Greeks  fight 
until  evening  before  the  Scaean  Gate.'  Thus,  in  this  third  battle,  as 
in  the  first,  the  Greeks  go  at  least  four  times  in  one  afternoon  over  the 
space  between  the  camp  and  Troy,  in  spite  of  the  long  battles  at  the 
ships,  in  the  plain,  and  under  the  walls  of  Troy. 

There  is  another  passage  which  proves  the  short  distance  between 
Troy  and  the  Greek  camp.  Priam  begs  Achilles  to  grant  an  armistice  of 
eleven  days  for  the  funeral  of  Hector,  for,  he  says,  the  city  is  shut  up  too 
closely  by  the  siege,  and  they  must  fetch  the  wood  afar  from  the  moun- 
tains.* The  old  king  would  certainly  not  have  had  to  complain  of  this, 
had  Troy  been  at  Bounarbashi,  or  at  'iXteo)!/  'Kcofirj;  for  as  both  these 
places — the  heights  of  the  former  as  well  as  the  hill  of  the  latter — are 
connected  with  the  higher  wooded  range  of  Mount  Ida,  the  Trojans  could 
have  quietly  fetched  their  wood,  without  fear  of  being  troubled  by  the 
Greeks. 

The  defenders  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory  lay  much  stress  on 
the  passage  where,  in  the  battle  at  the  ships,  Poseidon  reproaches  the 
Greeks,  and  says  that  formerly,  before  the  retirement  of  Achilles,  the 
Trojans  never  for  a  moment  dared  to  meet  the  Greeks  in  open  battle, 
whereas  now  they  fight /ar/rom  the  city  at  the  hollow  ships  ;* — again,  on 
the  passage  where  Polydamas  advises  the  Trojans,  when  they  had  with- 
drawn from  the  Greek  camp,  to  retire  to  the  city,  and  not  to  remain  all 
the  night  in  the  plain  near  the  ships,  because  "  we  are  far  from  the  walls 
of  Troy ; "  ^ — also  on  the  passage  in  which  Ulysses,  when  lying  with  his 
companions  in  ambush  in  the  reeds  and  bushes  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 
says  to  them :  "  We  have  gone  very  far  from  the  ships,** '    But  we  do  not 


•  //.  xi.  1,  2  : 

'Hits  8*  iic  Xtx^w  trap*  iyavov  TiOvyoio 
&pwff^  V  ifJQtufirourt  ^6vs  <p4poi  ^8i  fiporoiffiw. 
^  //.xi.  84-86: 

rS^ppa  /MdK*  iLfjL^(n4pvw  fi4\e*  lirrcro,  wiirrt  9k 

\a6s' 
ffios  9k  9pvr6fAOS  irtp  iuf^p  ^xKiffffaro  ^tTwpov, 

•  //.  xi.  166-170: 

ot  8i  Tap*  "IKov  <nifia  traXcuoD  AapBca^iZao, 
fi4<T<row  Kinr  trc8/oy,  trop*  ipufthv  iatrtvovro 
UpLMvoi  t6\ios  '  %  Zk  MKXrjyios  ctrcr'  altl 
*Arp^7}5i  \69ptp  th  traA.(i<r(rcTo  X**P^  itdrrovs, 
&AA*  5tc  i^  ^Kouds  re  iH/Aos  Ktd  tpriyhv  teoyro, 

•  II.  xii.  35  to  xiv.  439. 
>•  11.  iv.  6-8  : 

<rrri  5*  &p*  iiydt^as,  t5c  8^  Tpuas  koI  'Ax<uot(s, 
rohs  filw  hpivoii4vovs  rohi  Zk  K\oy4oyras  uT«r0ey, 
'Apjtiovs,  fierh,  94  apt  no<r€didura  iyatcrcu 

>  //.  IT.  343-345 : 
6^p*  ot  rohs  iydpi(oy  &tr'  trr^ay  r6^pa  8*  *Axt^ol 


rd<pptp  fcol  ffKoK6ir€ffiny  iynrk-fi^ayrfs  dpvKr^ 
Ma  icol  Ma  <p40oyTOf  i6ovro  8i  rtixos  iydyicp, 

«  //.  xvi.  702,  703  : 
rpU  fiky  itr*  iryKwyos  firj  rtlx^os  6^\oiO 
ndrpoKKos 

»  //.  xviii.  453 : 
way  8'  ^fULp  fidpyatno  ircpl  lixatpai  iH/Apcrty. 

*  //.  xxiv.  662,  663 : 

oMa  yh,p  &s  Kark  Hxrrv  i4\fit9af  rrjkSBt  8'  0Ai} 
i^4fjLty  i^  6pto5i  fid\a  9k  Tp&§s  ifiiofftp, 

»  //.  xiii.  105-107 : 
&5  Tpw€S  rh  rrpiy  yt  fi,4yos  Kol  x^'iP^'^  *Axcu£y 
filfiytiy  ovK  4d4\€a'Koy  iyatnioy^  oii*  ii0ai6y. 
yvy  9k  ^K^  ir6\tos  Koi\^s  iirl  yjival  fjuixorrai, 

•  //.xviii.  254-256: 

iLfi^l  fidXa  ippd(€<r0€,  ^IXoi  *  K4\ofJMi  yiip  iy^^ 
&<rru8c  yvy  i4yai,  fiii  filfiyuy  *H&  Stay 
4y    vfZltp    vapii  ytiwriy    ixiis  8'   &trb  rtixfos 
€lfA4y. 
^  Od.  xiv.  496 : 

\ifiy  yiip  vri&y  inhs  IjKOofity. 
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see  how  it  can  be  inferred  from  these  passages  that  there  must  have  been 
a  great  distance  between  the  Greek  camp  and  Troy ;  for  in  the  first  the 
question  is  of  the  Trojans  fighting  at  the  ships,  and  therefore  at  the 
farthest  possible  point  from  Troy  between  the  city  and  the  Greek  camp ; 
in  the  second  passage  they  are  close  by  this  farthest  point ;  and  in  the 
third  passage  Ulysses,  in  ambush  under  the  very  walls  of  Troy,  is  as  far 
as  he  can  be  from  the  camp,  speaking  of  the  space  between  it  and  Troy. 
Thus,  the  adverb  ckcl^  is  in  all  three  cases  used  only  relatively,  and  it 
need  by  no  means  indicate  a  really  long  distance,  especially  as  the  whole 
Hiad  shows  the  space  between  Troy  and  the  Greek  camp  to  have  been  but 
very  short.  I  may  add  that  in  a  war,  such  as  was  carried  on  between 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  distance  between  the  Hellespont  and  His- 
sarlik  can  be  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  relatively  great. 

The  short  distance  between  Ilium  and  the  Greek  camp  appears  also  to 
be. indicated  by  the  short  run  which  Dolon  had  to  make,  to  reach  the 
ships.®  We  further  recognize  the  short  distance,  when,  in  the  last  battle, 
the  Trojans  being  arrayed  between  the  Greek  camp  and  the  Scamander, 
Athen6  excites  the  Greeks  by  her  cries  from  the  wall  of  the  camp  and 
from  the  shore,  whilst  Ares  excites  the  Trojans  by  his  cries  from  the 
height  of  the  Acropolis.*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Trojan  camp 
was  at  that  time  in  close  proximity  to  the  ships. 

Against  Bounarbashi  we  have  also  the  passage  in  the  Ilarpo/^Xeui,^® 
where  Patroclus,  after  having  driven  back  the  Trojans  to  the  ships,  does 
not  allow  them  to  return  to  the  town,  biU  kills  them  between  the  ships,  the 
wall  {of  the  city),  and  the  Scamander.  This  passage  shows  three  important 
facts :  in  the  first  place,  that  the  distance  between  the  city,  the  Scamander, 
and  the  Greek  camp,  was  but  very  short ;  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
Scamander  was  between  the  city  and  the  Greek  camp;  and,  thirdly, 
that  Troy  could  consequently  not  be  situated  at  Bounarbashi,  as  the  Sca- 
mander would  not  have  intervened  between  it  and  the  Greek  camp. 

The  Troy-Bounarbashi  theorists  further  maintain  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  Hissarlik  was  close  to  the  Hellespont,  the  whole  lower 
plain  being  a  much  later  formation ;  and  that,  consequently,  there  was 
no  room  for  the  battles  described  in  the  Hiad,  They  refer  to  the  before- 
mentioned  Hestiaea,  who,  according  to  Strabo,^  made  the  same  objection ; 
and  also  to  Herodotus,^  who  says  that  the  land  about  Ilium  (that  is,  the 


•  //.  X.  337-369. 

•  //.  XI.  51,  52 : 

aSc  8'  ''Afnis  kriptadtVt  iptfivf  \al\cnn  laos, 
6^h  Kor*  iucpordrris  ir6\t05  Tp(&9a<rt  KtKtiwv. 

»•  i/.  xvi.  394-398 : 
ndrpoKkos  9*  iv(\  olv  irp^as  Mxtpfff  ^dKayyaSf 

cfa  l€fi4yovs  iirifiaivifitVy  kKKk  fi€<niy6s 

vriwv  KoX  woTctfAov  Kol  Tfix^os  i^\o7o 

KTttyt  fitrdtcffwy,  iro\4vy  8*  Atrrrfivro  voiviiy, 

'  xiii.  p*  599 :  iraparlOTiai  8*  6  Arifffirpios  koI 
T^r  *A\t^at^piyriy  'E<rr(aiay  fidprvpa,  r^y  crvy- 
ypdrjfcuraif  trcpl  rris  'O/i^pov  'I\i<i5of,  TvyOayo^ 
ti^yr/y  §1  vfpl  rify  yvy  ir6\iy  6  ir6\€fLos  ffvydimif 


Koi .  ,  .rh  TpwJKhy  ircMor,  h  firra^b  rris  ir6\t«$s 
jcol  rris  $aXdrrris  6  ironrr^s  ^pd^tt  *  rh  fihy  ykp 
rtph  r^s  yvy  rr6Kto»s  6p^fx§yoy  irp6xo»fia  tlyeu  r&y 
Torafi&y  ttrrtpoy  yeyoy6s. 

•  ii.  10 :  r&y  ydip  ohp4toy  ruy  €tprif»,4ywy  r&y 
Mp  M4fi^iy  ir6\af  Ktifidyvy  rh  fAtra^v  i^yer6 
fioi  ttytU  Kort  K6\'iros  BaXdatniSt  &<nrtp  7c  rk 
Ttpl  "IKioy  «ca2  TwOpaylrjy  Koi  "E^aSy  re  kqX 
Maudytpov  ir§9loyf  Hart  ttyeu  (TfiucpiL  ravra  fityd* 
\ouri  av/x0a\49iy.  The  parallel  is  uolackj  for 
the  theory,  since  the  geology  of  Egypt  proves 
Herodotus  to  be  utterly  wrong  in  his  <u9ttmpH(m 
(for  it  is  nothing  more — and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  Plain  of  Troy)  that  the  Kile-yalley  was  formed 
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historical  nium)  appears  to  him  to  have  once  been  a  gulf  filled  up  by  the 
alluvium  of  the  rivers,  like  part  of  the  Nile  valley.  But  I  have  given 
numerous  reasons  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Plain  of  Troy 
must  probably  be  older  even  than  the  Hellespont,  and  that  it  must  have 
extended  at  the  Trojan  epoch  just  as  far  towards  the  latter  as  it  does  now. 
Moreover,  Herodotus  does  not  say  that  in  his  opinion  the  plain  was  formed 
after  the  Trojan  war;  and,  as  E5kenbrecher^  ingeniously  remarks,  "  How 
could  he  have  expressed  such  an  opinion,  as  the  historical  Ilium  is  in  his 
view  identical  with  the  Homeric  Ilium,  which  fact  necessarily  involves  the 
supposition  that  the  plain  existed  at  the  Trojan  epoch?" 

The  defenders  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory  further  cite  the  testi- 
mony of  the  orator  Lycurgus,*  who  says  in  his  speech  against  Leocrates, 
accused  of  treachery  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea :  "  Who  has  not  heard 
that  Troy,  the  greatest  city  of  its  time,  and  sovereign  of  all  Asia,  after 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  Greeks,  has  remained  uninhabited  ever 
since?"  "But  how" — asks  Eckenbrecher* — "could  Lycurgus  suppose 
this  to  he  universally  known,  as  there  must  have  been  not  a  few  persons 
who  knew  nothing  about  it ;  for  instance,  the  Ilians  of  his  time,  who 
(with  Hellanicus  and  others)  had  the  firm  conviction  that  the  site  of 
their  city  was  identical  with  the  Homeric  Troy?  This  question  can 
only  be  solved  by  the  right  interpretation  of  the  word  'uninhabited' 
{aoi/crjTo<;) ;  and,  fortunately,  Lycurgus  himself  assists  us  in  explaining 
it  •  for  he  says  also  in  his  speech,  that  through  the  treachery  of  Leocrates 
Athens  had  been  in  danger  of  becoming  'uninhabited'  (aoi/cr]Tov  &v 
yeveaOcu).  Does  he  mean  by  this,  the  danger  of  literally  no  one  living 
in  Athens  ?  No,  he  can  only  have  meant,  in  danger  of  hecoming  deserted^ 
desolate^  dead,  which  expressions  we  use  in  speaking  of  a  ruined  city, 
just  as  the  mode^  Venetians  have  been  heard  to  say  'non  v*e  piu 
Venezia.'  We  see,  then,  that  the  word  '  uninhabited '  was  used  in  Greek 
in  this  sense ;  and  we  may  therefore  understand  it  so  in  the  passage  in 
which  Lycurgus  applies  it  to  Troy.  In  this  way  we  remove  the  incon- 
sistency involved  in  this  passage  by  translating  the  word  *  uninhabited,' 
and  do  away  with  the  proof  that  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Troy  had  never 
been  inhabited  after  its  destruction.  For  the  rest,  Strabo^  cites  the  words 
of  Lycurgus, .  after  having  given  Homer's  authority  for  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  city,  in  order  to  show,  as  he  says,  that  this  was  also 
acknowledged  in  later  times.  The  confirmation  of  Troy's  complete  de- 
struction {KareaKatfyq)  contained  in  the  words  of  Lycurgus  served  Strabo 
for  his  purpose,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  cannot  have  laid  any  absolute 
stress  on  the  words  that  the  city  of  the  Ilians  (which  he  here  calls  Troy) 
remained  'uninhabited'  (aoi/crjrov  ovaap);  for  even  a  city  which  has 
literally  not  a  single  inhabitant  need  not  on  this  account  bo  destroyed : 


hj  the  gradual  filling  up  of  a  chasni)  like  that  fitylffrri    ytytrnft^yil    rwy    rir*    ir6\€Wf    jcal 

of  the  Red  Sea,  hj  the  allnyial  deposits  of  the  trdtrns  iirdp^eura  ttis  'Adas,  &5  fiira|  6irh  rwy 

riyer  in  the  course  of  centuries.  *EAAi(iwy  jraTccricdt^,  rhy  al&va  itolKfirSs  4ari* 

•  Die  Lage  dea  Homeriachen  Trofa,  p.  57.  *  Die  Lage  des  Homer.  Trqja^  p.  41. 

*  Lycurg.  in   Leocnxtem^   p.   62,   ed.    Carol.  •  xiii.  p.  601. 
Scheibe:    r^v    Tpolw    rU    oIk    itK^tco€y,    Uri 
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it  can  easily  be  seen  that  Strabo  only  adds  the  final  words  in  order  to 
conclude  the  phrase  of  Lycurgus." 

Eckenbrecher  ^  further  says,  in  defence  of  Hissarlik  against  Bounar- 
bashi :  "  The  prophecy  of  Juno  in  the  Ode  of  Horace  Justum  ac  tenacem, 
&c.,®  has  been  cited  as  a  decisive  proof  against  Novum  Ilium.  Welcker  • 
maintains :  '  We  cannot  wish  for  a  more  conclusive  testimony,  that  Ilium 
was  not  rebuilt  on  the  ancient  site,  than  this  threat  of  Juno,  that  the 
Capitol  would  only  exist  and  that  Home  would  only  dominate,  dum  Priami 
Paridtsqiie  busto  Inmltet  armenium  et  catulos  ferae  Celent  inuUaef^ — 

*  Dum  loDgus  inter  saeviat  Ilion 
Romamque  pontus,  qualibet  exsules 
In  parte  regnanto  beati: 
Dum  Priami  Paridisqae  busto 

*In8ultet  armentum  et  catulos  ferae 
Celent  inultae,  stet  Gapitolium 
Fulgens  triumphatisque  posait 
Roma  ferox  dare  jura  Medis.* 

"  We  reply :  Juno  promises  (1)  that  the  Romans  shall  reign  happily, 
so  long  as  the  wide  sea  shall  roar  between  Ilium  and  Home  ;  and  (2)  that 
the  Capitol  shall  gloriously  stand,  and  Eome  shall  be  victorious,  so  long 
as  on  the  tumulus  of  Priam  and  Paris  herds  shall  trample  and  wild  beasts 
shall  with  impunity  conceal  their  brood.  In  the  first  part  of  this  prophecy 
is  contained  a  guarantee  for  the  eternal  duration  of  the  Capitol ;  for  it  is 
said  that  Home's  happy  dominion,  which  is  unimaginable  without  the 
existence  of  the  Capitol,  will  last  as  long  a$  the  sea  shall  roar  hetween  Ilium 
and'  Rome,  that  is,  eternally.  Now,  Juno  would  have  made  a  contradictto 
in  adjeciOy  if  she  had  said  in  the  second  part  of  her  promise,  that  the 
eternal  standing  of  the  Capitol  was  uncertain ;  but  she  would  have  said 
this  if  she  had  designated  the  length  of  the  duration  of  the  Capitol's 
existence,  not  by  a  thing  which  must  last  eternally,  like  the  roaring  of 
the  sea,  but  by  something  which  might  perhaps  not  last  eternally.  She 
must  therefore  have  thought,  that  the  herds  and  wild  animals  must 
continue  for  ever  to  trample  on  the  sepulchre  of  Priam  and  Paris :  thus 
these  graves  are  supposed  to  be  at  a  spot,  perhaps  in  the  secluded  dales 
of  Mount  Ida,  where  pasturing  herds  and  wild  animals  are  presumed  to 
remain  for  ever.  What  has  been  said  of  the  latter  would  therefore  give 
the  same  sense  as  we  might  perhaps  express  by  saying  :  *  As  long  as  cows 
are  pasturing  on  the  Alps,  and  chamois  climb  about  on  their  rocks ;'  thus 
this  promise  purports  nothing  else  than : — the  victorious  power  shall  be 
eternal.  There  is  nothing  else,  therefore,  in  this  passage ;  not  a  trace  of 
a  proof  against  the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium  with  the  Homeric  Ilium. 
But  we  should  impute  to  Horace  an  absurd  mode  of  writing,  if,  in  the 
second  part  of  the  promise — which,  like  the  first,  he  introduces  by  dum, 
*as  long  as' — he  intended  to  express  a  condition  which  was  not  necessarily 
to  be  fulfilled,  like  the  condition  contained  in  the  first  part;  that  is, 
whidh  was  not  to  be  fulfilled  in  case  the  Bomans  built  a  city  on  the  site  of 


'  Die  Lage  dea  Homer.  Troja^  pp.  42-46.  •  Horat.  Cwrm,  iii.  3. 

*  Welcker,  Klcine  Schriften^  Band  iv.  p.  19. 
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those  tombs,  whereas  it  would  be  fulfilled  if  they  did  not  do  this.  He 
must  have  supposed,  however,  that  in  the  latter  case  herds  and  wild 
animals  would  be  eternally  on  those  tumuli.  He  would,  therefore,  use 
the  image  of  the  pasturing  flocks  and  wild  animals  as  an  image  of 
eternity.  Those  who  pretend  to  find  in  the  second  part  of  the  promise^® 
the  condition  that  no  city  must  ever  be  built  on  the  site  of  ancient  Troy, 
ought  not  to  be  surprised,  that  with  our  mode  of  explanation,  we  attribute 
this  meaning  to  Horace. 

"  But  our  Ode  contains  yet  more  than  the  promise  of  Juno  which  we 
have  discussed.     It  is  said  later  on : 

'  Sed  bellioodis  fata  QuiritibuB 
^  Hac  lege  dico:  ne  niinium  pii 

Bebusque  fidentes  avitae 
Tecta  velint  leparare  Trojne.* 

With  reference  to  this  we  must  say :  If  indeed  these  words  were  to  be 
understood  to  prescribe  that  Troy  should  never  be  rebuilt,  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  victorious  grandeur  of  Rome,  Horace's  opinion  would  cer- 
tainly be  expressed  by  saying,  that  it  had  never  been  rebuilt — that  is,  the 
site  of  Homeric  Troy  had  never  again  borne  human  habitations;  that 
that  site,  therefore,  was  diflferent  from  that  on  which,  in  Horace's  time, 
stood  the  great  and  flourishing  city  of  Ilium.  But  Juno's  words  are  not 
necessarily  to  be  understood  as  containing  this  condition.  They  may  also 
be  interpreted,  not  altogether  to  prohibit  building  again  on  the  site  of 
Pnam's  Troy,  but  merely  to  enjoin  that  this  should  not  be  done  with 
exaggerated  piety  {ne  nimium  pit),  and  with  exaggerated  confidence  in  the 
secure  power  of  Eome.  I  believe  indeed  that,  considering  the  circum- 
stances, we  must  say  that  Horace  meant  his  words  to  be  understood  in 
this  manner:  because,  had  he  been  understood  to  make  it  the  condition 
of  Eome's  greatness,  that  the  site  of  Priam's  Troy  should  never  be  again 
built  upon,  then  every  one  would  have  concluded  from  this  Ode,  either 
that  Juno  had  prophesied  falsely,  or  that — by  the  rebuilding  of  Troy — 
Rome  had  already  for  centuries  worked  at  its  own  perdition ;  for,  according 
to  the  popular  belief  as  well  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  distinguished 
men,  on  the  site  of  Priam's  Troy  stood  a  city  of  Troy,  which  the  Romans 
had  with  bountiful  liberality  for  centuries  been  endeavouring  to  raise  to 
a  highly  flourishing  condition.  We  must  therefore  explain  Horace  only 
to  have  intended  to  rebuke  the  exaggerated  piety,  &c.  displayed  in  the 
restoration  of  Troy,  and  not  its  restoration  generally.  Suetonius  perhaps 
gives  us  the  explanation  of  the  poet's  motive  for  saying  this  in  such 
emphatic  words.  He  tells  us,  in  fact,  that  shortly  before  Caesar's  assas- 
jsination  there  had  been  a  strong  and  universally  diflfused  rumour,  that 
he  intended  to  transfer  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Roman  power  to 
nium."  How  much  this  was  to  the  Roman  taste  [or  rather  a  favourite 
idea  of  certain  emperors]  we  see  from  the  fact,  that  at  a  later  time 
Constantino  the  Great,  before  establishing  Constantinople  at  Byzantium, 

'*  See  above.  translatis    simul  opibus    imperii,    exhaostaque 

**  Saetonius,  Julius  Caesar,  79 :  "  varia  fama       Italia  delectibus,  et   procuratione  urbis  amicis 
percrebait  migraturum  Alexandriam  vel  Iliam,      permissa." 
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had  in  all  seriousness  selected  the  environs  of  Ilium  for  his  new  "Capital.^ 
Such  plans  may  also  have  hovered  in  the  air  at  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  may  have  induced  Horace,  who  held  them  to  be  pernicious,  to 
express  himself  in  the  sharpest  manner.^  For  the  rest,  the  adherents  of 
Bounarbashi  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  no  one  at  Eome  ever  at  any 
time  thought  of  building  a  Troy  outside  Novum  Hium,  on  any  site 
believed  to  be  identical  with  Priam's  Troy,  in  opposition  to  Novum  Ilium. 
It  therefore  could  not  occur  to  Horace's  mind  to  warn  them  against  that 
scheme. 

"  Like  Horace,  Aeschylus  ^  is  also  most  unjustly  cited  against  Novum 
nium.  He  says  no  more  than  that  Troy  had  been  destroyed  and  its  site 
deserted,*  and  that  Athene  had  taken  possession  of  the  jTrojan  land  as  a 
portion  of  booty  (Xa;^o9)  for  the  children  of  Theseus.*  If  we  suppose  that 
by  this  is  meant  only  a  portion  of  the  Trojan  land,  it  does  not  follow  that 
that  land,  as  Welcker  maintains,  should  be  thought  to  be  excluded  from 
all  kinds  of  profane  use  (and  therefore  from  the  building  of  houses).  And 
which  portion  of  the  Trojan  land  was  it  ?  Welcker  indeed  knows  very 
precisely  that  it  was  the  region  of  Bounarbashi,  but  he  does  not  make  it 
clear  to  us  how  he  knows  this. 

"  Just  as  little  as  the  adherents  of  Bounarbashi  can  appeal  to  Aeschylus, 
BO  little  can  they  appeal  to  Lucan's  Pharsalia}  It  is  evident  that  Lucan 
makes  Caesar  visit  the  Ilium  of  his  time  and  hold  it  to  be  the  Homeric 
city.     Of  this  the  verse 

*Circait  exustae  nomen  memorabile  Trojae' 

can  hardly  leave  any  doubt,  because  on  the  coast  of  Troy  there  existed 
only  the  city  called  Ilium  or  Troy,  and  no  other  of  this  name.  But  it  is 
self-evident  that  Caesar  could  not  have  found  there  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Pergamus  and  the  wall  of  Phoebus  Apollo,  and  this  bears  as  little  on  the 
subject  as  the  trees  and  brakes  which  grew  on  the  Pergamus,  as  now  on 
the  Acrocorinthus  and  many  another  Acropolis,  whilst  the  city  which 
belongs  to  it  lives  and  bears  its  ancient  name.  Let  us  also  remember 
Caesar's  solemn  vow  made  on  the  sacred  precincts:' 

Restituam  populos,  grata  yioe  moenia  reddent 
AuaoDidae  Phrjgibas,  Romanaque  Pergama  sorgent,* 

of  which  promise  Lucan  says®  that  it  has  been  fulfilled — 

'  Yotaqae  thuricremos  non  irrita  f adit  in  ignes ; ' 

which  cannot  refer  to  anything  else  than  the  numerous  good  acta  and 


'  Gibbon,  c  17.  Constantino  had  eren  begun 
to  erect  on  the  chosen  site  important  and  sump- 
tuous buildings,  which  afterwards  fell  to  pieces. 

*  See  also  Loebell,  Ueher  das  Principal  dea 
AuguatuSf  in  Raumer's  Histor,  Taschenbuch,  1834. 

f  Welcker,  Ekine  Schriften,  Band  iv.  p.  17. 

*  Aeschylus,  Agamemnon,  tt.  524-528 : 
&AA'  #{  Ktr  iunrdaoffBff  itol  yiip  oZv  irp4mif 
Tpoiay  KaereurKd^ayra  rov  9ucri^6pov 

Aihs  /iOK^XAj;,  rp  KOTfipryaarM  ir49oy. 


KoX  tnriptM  wdTiis  i^axSWvrai  x^^v6s» 

EumenideSf  397-402 : 

Tp6<rtt9w  i^'fiKovffa  kXi^Z6vos  /3o^r, 

&irh  ^KOfidyipov  yrjy  Kara^arovftitnif 

^v  iTJr*  *Axtu&w  &Krop4s  re  feed  irp6ftoif 

T&y  aixpuaKdamv  xp^f^'''*^  \dxos  M^>^» 

fytifieuf  abT6irp9fJLyov  els  rh  fray  iftol, 

i^alprrop  9(&prifAa  Sri<r4c»s  r6Koi5. 

ix.  961.         '  Lucan.  Pharsal.  ix.  998,  999. 

Pharad,  ix.  989. 
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favours,  by  which — as  we  notoriously  know  from  history — Julius  Caesar 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  Ilium  of  his  time  to  a  flourishing  condition." 

I  may  here  add  that  the  site  of  Bounarbashi  is  in  contradiction  with 
the  hydrographical  foundations  of  our  map,  in  consequence  of  which  all 
the  adherents  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory  must  submit  to  a  radical 
renaming  of  the  rivers  of  the  plain. 

It  has  been  argued  against  the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium  with  the 
Homeric  Troy  that,  if  the  latter  had  been  so  near  the  ships,  the  Trojans 
would  not  have  needed  to  encamp  in  the  plain.  But  it  was  Hector's 
intention  to  attack  the  Greeks  the  moment  they  should  try  to  put  their 
ships  afloat  and  to  go  on  board,  for  he  supposed  they  had  such  a  design.' 
By  encamping  at  the  tumulus  of  Hus  he  saved  a  march  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  kept  his  warriors  under  arms  instead  of  dispersed  in  the  city. 

When  the  battle  is  raging  near  Troy,  Ajax  is  afraid  that  those  of  the 
Greeks  who  had  remained  in  the  camp  at  the  ships  might  be  discouraged 
at  seeing  their  comrades  repulsed  by  Hector.^®  The  distance  appears^ 
therefore^  to  have  been  so  short  that  they  could  see  each  other.  Virgil,^* 
the  most  veracious  narrator  of  traditions,  and  Quintus  Smyrnaeus,^ 
represent  the  Trojan  women  as  looking  at  the  Greek  fleet  from  the  walls, 
and  hearing  the  cries  of  the  Greeks  when  they  rushed  from  the  camp. 
These  are  merely  instances  of  the  views  of  these  two  later  authors 
with  regard  to  the  distance  and  the  relative  situation  of  the  city  and 
the  camp.  But  it  must  be  supposed  that  people  at  the  camp  and  in  Ilium 
perceived  each  other  only  very  imperfectly,  for  otlierwise  there  could 
be  no  reason  why  Polites — who,  confiding  in  his  speed,  sat  as  scout  on 
the  tumulus  of  Aesyetes  (which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  near  Eoum 
Eioi) — should  have  watched  when  the  Greeks  would  rush  forth  from 
their  ships.^ 

The  legend  of  the  Trojan  wooden  horse  is  undoubtedly  nothing  but 
a  sacred  symbol.  Euphorion,  in  the  rationalizing  spirit  of  the  later 
Greeks,  supposed  this  horse  to  have  been  nothing  else  than  a  Grecian 
ship  called  hnro^,  "  the  horse."  ^  So  too  Pausanias  pronounced  that  the 
Trojan  horse  must  have  been  in  point  of  fact  a  battering-engine,  because 
to  admit  the  literal  narrative  would  be  to  impute  utter  childishness  to  the 
defenders  of  the  city.*  Keller  *  suggests  that  "  it  probably  refers  to  an 
oracle ;  let  us  call  to  mind  the  numerous  Sibyls  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Sardis^ 
Erythrae,  and  Samos,*  as  well  as  the  oracle  of  the  wooden  walls  of  Athens, 
which  signified  its  ships."    But  the  Trojan  horse,  as  Grote  ^  says,  with  its 


•  //.  TiU.  60S-511 : 

KoUtfuw  rtvpik  woKXAy  <r4Kas  8*  tls  obpayhr  Ixp^ 
ft:fl  irwt  ical  8i^  wUcra  Kdpni  KOfA6ctyT€5  'Ax'uol 
^{iy€Uf  Spfiiiatoyrat  i/n^  ^bpia  vmra  Odkiff(n\s. 

"  //.  xrii.  637-639: 
oX  vov  Scvp'  bp6mrr€s  iuaix^^tn^,  oi>9*  Uri  ^turiv 
**EKropos  &y9po^voio  fiivot  KaX  X^^P^  iulirrovs 
fX^crco^,  dXA'  iy  rrival  fjMkalpptruf  ir€(r4t<r$€u. 

i>  Aeneid,  iL  460-462  : 
''Tnirim  in  praecipiti  stantem  Bummlsque  sub 
•stra 


Eductam  tectis,  unde  omnis  Trola  Tideri 

£t  Danaiim  solitae  naTes  et  Acbaica  castra.*' 

»  ix.  75 : 
Tp»€s  8'  cSr*  MBorro  $oiir  itol  \ahy  tHorrOf 
ddfififiaay, 

«  //.  ii.  791-794,  already  cited. 

s  FragmentOf    34,   ap,    Diintzer,    Fragmenta 
Epic.  Oraec,  p.  55. 

*  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  285. 

«  Die  Entdechmg  llioiCa  zu  Histariik^  p.  16. 

•  Aelian.  Var.  Hist  xii.  35. 
'  Hist  of  Qreeoe,  L  p.  305. 
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accompaniments^  Sinon  and  Laocoon,  is  one  of  the  capital  and  indis- 
pensable events  in  the  epic :  Homer,  Arctinus,  Lesches,  Yirgil,  and 
Quintns  Smyrnaens,  all  dwell  upon  it  emphatically  as  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  capture  of  Troy. 

I  mention  the  Trojan  horse  here,  in  order  to  show  that  those  who 
invented  or  supported  the  legend  can  only  have  had  the  idea  that  it 
was  dragged  to  a  Pergamus  situated  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
Greek  camp,  but  they  cannot  possibly  have  supposed  that  such  an 
immense  machine,  full  of  warriors,  could  have  been  dragged  for  eight 
miles  through  the  plain,  and  then  for  more  than  one  mile  up  the  steep 
rocks  of  the  Bali  Dagh  to  the  Pergamus.  The  adherents  of  the  Bounar- 
bashi  theory  maintain  that  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey  ® — which  refers  to 
the  consultation  as  to  whether  the  great  horse,  which  had  been  dragged 
into  the  Acropolis,  should  be  thrown  down  on  the  stones  at  its  foot — can 
only  be  referred  to  the  little  Acropolis  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  with  ife  deep 
and  steep  slope,  and  not  to  Hissarlik.  But  we  see  no  reason  for  this, 
because  the  slope  of  Hissarlik  is  on  the  north,  north-west,  and  north-east 
side  at  an  angle  of  45*^ ;  and  the  city  had,  besides,  high  walls.  We  must 
therefore  understand  that  it  was  proposed  to  drag  the  horse  to  the 
edge  of  the  wall  and  to  throw  it  thence  on  the  stones  below ;  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  Homer  must  necessarily  have 
meant  here  very  high,  almost  perpendicular,  pointed  cliffs. 

At  the  time  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  the  little  Acropolis  on  the 
Bali  Dagh,  behind  Bounarbashi,  was  probably  still  standing.  It  was 
strategically  well  situated ;  but  nevertheless,  though  envious  and  jealous 
of  Novum  Hium,  he  did  not,  like  the  modern  explorers,  dare  tcTproclaim 
its  identity  with  the  Homeric  Ilium.  He  preferred  to  instal  a  poor 
unfitly  situated  little  village  in  the  legendary  rights  of  the  ancient 
Ilium,  because  that  name  at  least  appeared  to  cling  to  it.  Nobody 
dared  in  antiquity  to  shake  the  tradition  of  a  name, — an  example  of 
caution  which  should  be  a  warning  to  us.* 

W.  Christ  ^®  cites  B.  Stark  of  Heidelberg,^  whose  enthusiasm  for  his 
Troy-Bounarbashi  theory  goes  so  far  that,  without  paying  any  attention 
whatever  to  the  ancient  testimonies,  he  puts  the  'iXtetoi/  T^(i>fir)  of 
Demetrius  close  to  Bounarbashi. 

Grote  ^  observes :  "  Theophrastus,  in  noticing  old  and  venerable 
trees,  mentions  the  ffnjyoL  (Quercms  aesculus)  on  the  tomb  of  Ilus  at 
Hium,  without  any  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  place  {Be  Plant. 
iv.  14);  and  his  contemporary,  the  harper  Stratonikos,  intimates  the 
same  feeling,  in. his  jest  on  the  visit  of  a  bad  Sophist  to  Ilium  during 
the  festival  of  the  Hieia  (Athenaeus,  viii.  p.  351).  The  same  may  be  said 
respecting  the  author  of  the  tenth  epistle  ascribed  to  the  orator  Aeschines 


•  Od.  Tiii.  506-509 :  •  Otto  Keller,  Die  Entdeckung  JKon's  zu  JK»- 

•  .     .     .     rplx^  '^  ff^uriy  Ijp^ayt  iSovX^,  tariik,  p.  27. 

^^  8iair\^(cu  Ko7\oy  96fnf  yri\4l  x^'^Vt  **  -^^  Thpographie  der  Trojan,  Ebene;  Miinchen, 

4  Korii  Ttrpduy  0a\4fty  ipitraarras  ^  CUpf^f,        1874. 

ii  4dw  ftiy  HyoKfia,  Ot&v  d*\icrfipu>p  ttrcu.  ^  Reiae  nach  dem  griechischen  Orient^  p.  166. 

•  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  299. 
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(p.  737),  in  which  his  visit  of  curiosity  to  Ilium  is  described — as  well 
as  about  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  or  the  writer  who  describes  his  life  and 
his  visit  to  the  Troad;  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  distrust  the 
apxcuo7<joyia  of  the  Ilians,  who  affirmed  their  town  to  be  the  real  Troy 
(Philostr.  Vii.  ApoL  Tyan.  iv.  11).  The  goddess  Athen6  of  Ilium  was 
reported  to  have  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Kyzikus,  when  they  were  besieged  by  Mithridates,  commemorated  by 
inscriptions  set  up  in  Ilium"  (Plutarch,  Luculliia,  10). 

Grote^  also  finds  an  important  argument  for  the  identity  of  Novum 
nium  with  the  Homeric  Troy  in  the  above-mentioned  periodical  sending 
of  the  Locrian  maidens  to  Ilium,  to  do  menial  service  in  the  temple  of 
Athen^  as  an  expiation  of  the  sin  of  their  hero  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus.  He 
thinks  that  the  sending  of  these  virgins  could  not  possibly  have  been 
commenced  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  as  Strabo  *  says :  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  finds  in  it  a  proof  that  Ilium  always  existed,  and, 
consequently,  that  it  had  never  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  I  may  add  that, 
according  to  another  passage  in  Strabo,^  the  Ilians  maintained  that  the 
annual  sending  of  Locrian  virgins  to  Ilium  had  commenced  soon  after 
the  capture  of  Troy,  and  that  the  city  had  neither  been  totally  destroyed 
by  the  besieging  Greek  army  nor  had  it  ever  been  (entirely)  deserted. 
The  history  of  the  city  could  not  have  been  anywhere  better  preserved 
than  by  its  inhabitants. 

As  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  under  whatever  essential  aspect  we  may^ 
examine  it,  answers  to  the  indications  of  the  Iliad  in  regard  to  the 
situation  of  ancient  Ilium,  the  fact  that  a  city  of  the  same  name  existed 
here  in  later  times  tends  rather  to  confirm  than  to  enfeeble  its  right  to  be 
considered  identical  vrith  the  city  celebrated  by  the  poet.  The  identity 
of  name  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  coincidence  of  position. 
It  must  also  be  considered, '  that  the  interest  which  the  ancients  felt 
for  the  Troy  of  Homer  was  far  greater  even  than  ours ;  that  they  had 
plentiful  sources  of  information  which  are  lost  to  us;  and  that  they 
were  consequently  far  better  prepared  for  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  site  ubi  Troja  fuit  than  we  are.  The  Ilians  were  Aeolic  Greeks,^ 
who  had  immigrated  into  the  Troad  ^  and  had  no  doubt  got  mixed  up 
with  the  remaining  Trojans,  and  who  adhered  with  fervent  zeal  to  the 
worship  of  the  Ilian  Athene  and  to  that  of  the  heroes  who  had  fallen 
in  the  war,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,^  funeral  services  were  celebrated  as 


•  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  282. 

•  ziii.  p.  601 :  rks  Z\  AoKpl^as  irc/i^i)y« 
Ilcpcwr  fjiri  Kparoi&moy  ffvyifini, 

'  ziii.  p.  600:  A^yowri  8*  ol  vwf  'lAitif  ical 
rovTO  &s  oM  rcA^wf  ii<payi<r$€U  <n/w4fiaiyty  riiy 
w6\iy  Korii  r^r  SXataiy  inrb  r&y  'Axcuctfv,  ov9* 
i^€\€i^$ri  ovScirorff*  al  yovv  AoKpiits  rrapOivoi 
fUKphp  tffrtpoy  iLp^dfi€yai  iir4fiirorro  Kar*  fros. 

•  Herodotus,  v.  122  :  ('T/a^j)  KoraXiiriiy  t^k 
UpowoyrlBa  M  rhy  'EW-fiairoyroy  ^^c  rhr 
<rrpar6y,  Kol  cIXc  fi^y  Aio\4as  irdtrras,  t<rot  r^y 
'IXuCSa  ydftorrai,  cTAc  8i  T4pyt0as  robs  inroXMi" 
^hnas  r&y  iLpx<id»y  TfvKp&y. 

Patuanias,  i.  35.  4 :  K^oy  9h  rSy  /iky  kloKimy 


r&y  SffTfpoy  oiiai<rdyruy  "Iktoy  is  rijy  Kpiffiv  rijy 
M  Tois  SirX.ois  IJKovffa. 

Pausaniaa,  yiit  12.  9 :  ro^ov  8^  ovyrtKovcty 
is  iriariy  Alokioty  ol  "lA^oy  i^*  rjfij&y  (xorrtSt 

K.  T.  A. 

Grote,  History  of  Oreece,  i.  p.  290,  also  cites 
AioKtls  iK  7r6\€MS  TpviiZos,  the  title  proclairaed 
at  the  Olympic  games  (Pans.  y.  8. 3):  like  AloAc^s 
i.irh  MovpiyaSf  from  Myrina  in  the  more  southerly 
region  of  Aeolis,  which  vre  find  in  the  list  of 
victors  at  the  Charitesia,  at  Orchomenns  in 
Boeotia  (Boeckh,  Corp,  Inscrip,  Oraec.  No.  1583). 

'  See  p.  128. 

•  See  pp.  180,  181. 
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late'  as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Julian.  Everything  therefore  here  con- 
tributed to  keep  alive  the  reminiscences  of  the  Trojan  war  and  its  locality. 

Not  only  did  an  ancient  and  venerable  city  stand  on  Hissarlik :  this 
city  was  also  so  rich  and  powerful  that  there  could  not  easily  be  in 
the  Plain  of  Troy  a  second  equally  important  city;  it  must  therefore 
have  been  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Trojan  dominion. ° 

"The  legendary  faith  (in  the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium  with  the 
Homeric  Hium)  subsisted  before,  and  continued"  (as  Grote*®  says) 
"  afterwards,  notwithstanding  the  topographical  difficulties.  Hellanicus, 
Herodotus,  Mindarus,  the  guides  of  Xerxes,  and  Alexander,  had  not 
been  shocked  by  them:  the  case  of  the  latter  is  the  strongest  of  all, 
because  he  had  received  the  best  education  of  his  time  under  Aristotle 
— he  was  a  passionate  admirer  and  constant  reader  of  the  Iliad — he 
was,  moreover,  personally  familiar  with  the  movements  of  armies,  and 
lived  at  a  time  when  maps,  which  began  with  Anaximander,  the  disciple 
of  Thales,  were  at  least  known  to  all  who  sought  instruction.  Now  if, 
notwithstanding  such  advantages,  Alexander  fully  believed  in  the  identity 
of  Ilium,  unconscious  of  the  topographical  difficulties,  much  less  would 
Homer  himself,  or  the  Homeric  auditors,  be  likely  to  pay  attention  to 
them,  at  a  period,  five  centuries  earlier,  of  comparative  rudeness  and 
ignorance,  when  prose  records  as  well  as  geographical  maps  were  totally 
unknown."  Grote  further  cites  the  argument  of  Major  Rennell:^ 
"Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  lliad^ 
and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  deciding  on  the  spot  how  far  the  topo- 
graphy was  consistent  with  the  narrative.  Had  he  been  shown  the 
site  of  Bounarbashi  for  that  of  Troy,  he  would  probably  have  questioned 
the  fidelity  either  of  the  historical  part  of  the  poems  or  of  his  guides. 
It  is  not  within  credibility,  that  a  person  of  so  correct  a  judgment  as 
Alexander  could  have  admired  a  poem  which  contained  a  long  history 
of  military  details  and  other  transactions  that  could  not  physically  have 
an  existence.  "What  pleasure  could  he  receive,  in  contemplating  as 
subjects  of  history,  events  which  could  not  have  happened  ?  Yet  he  did 
admire  the  poem,  and  ilierefore  must  have  found  tlie  topography  consistent; 
that  is,  Bounarbashi,  surely,  was  not  shown  to  him  for  Troy." 

Grote  further  mentions  the  testimony  of  Arrian,  "  who,  though  a 
native  of  Nicomedia,  holding  a  high  appointment  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  his  topographical  notices,  describes  the 
visit  of  Alexander  to  Ilium,  without  any  suspicion  that  the  place  with 
all  its  relics  was  a  mere  counterfeit.  Aristides,  Dio  Chrysostom,  Pau- 
sanias,  Appian,  and  Plutarch,  hold  the  same  language."^ 


•  W.  Christ,  Die  Topographic  dcr  Trojanischcn 
Ebene;  Miinchen,  1874.  "Knot  Tro//,  what  is 
this  city  but  its  double  f** — Quarterly  JReview^ 
April  1874,  p.  559. 

"  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  305. 

•  Observations  on  the  Plain  of  Troy,  p.*  128. 

•  Arrian.  Antib.  i.  11 ;  Appiau,  Mithridat.  c.  53  ; 
Aristides,  Oratio,  43 ;  Hhodiaca,  p.  820  (Dindorf, 
p.  369).  The  curious  Oratio  x\.  of  Dio  Chrysostom, 
in  which  he  writes  his  new  version  of  the  Trojan 


war,  is  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilimn. 
Grote  adds :  **  But  modem  writers  seem  for  the 
most  part  to  have  taken  up  the  supposition  from 
Strabo  as  implicitly  as  he  took  it  from  Demetrius. 
They  call  Ilium  by  the  disrespectful  appellation 
of  Ne'o  Ilium,  while  the  traveller  in  the  Troad 
looks  for  Old  Ilium  as  if  it  were  the  unquestion- 
able spot  where  Priam  had  lived  and  moved ; 
the  name  is  even  formally  enrolled  on  the  best 
maps  of  the  ancient  Troad." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PIEST  PRE-HISTORIC  CITY  ON  THE  HILL  OP  HISSABUK. 

As  I  have  explained  in  the  preceding  pages/  I  ascertained  by  the 
twenty  shafts  sunk  on  the  site  of  Novum  Ilium,  which  are  accurately 
indicated  on  the  Plan  of  the  Hellenic  Ilium,^  that  the  ruins  of  none  of 
the  pre-historic  cities,  which  succeeded  each  other  here  in  the  course  of 
ages,  exceeded  the  precincts  of  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  which  forms  its 
north-west  corner,  and  served  as  its  Acropolis.  This  Acropolis,  like  the 
Acropolis  of  old  Troy,  was  called  Pergamum.^  Here  were  the  temples 
of  the  gods,*  among  which  the  sanctuary  of  Athene,  the  tutelary  deity 
of  the  city,  was  of  great  celebrity.  The  Ilians,  who  firmly  believed 
in  the  ancient  tradition  that  their  town  occupied  the  very  site  of  ancient 
Troy,  were  proud  to  show  in  their  Pergamum  the  house  of  Priam  as 
well  as  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  where  that  unhappy  old  man  had 
been  slain,^  and  the  identical  stone  on  which  Palamedes  had  taught  the 
Greeks  to  play  at  dice.*  They  were  so  totally  ignorant  of  archaeology, 
that  they  took  it  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  Trojans  had  walked 
on  the  very  same  surface  of  the  soil  as  themselves,  and  that  the  buildings 
they  showed  were  all  that  remained  of  the  ancient  city.  It  never  occurred 
to  their  minds  that  ruins  could  exist  except  on  the  surface.  As  they  had 
no  cellars,  so  they  had  no  excavations  to  make ;  but  still  they  once  cer- 
tainly made  an  excavation,  because  there  is  a  welP  in  the  Acropolis,  which 
is  walled  up  with  stones  and  chalk,  and  was  evidently  dug  by  the  later 
Ilians.  This  well  has  been  dug  with  great  trouble  through  numbers 
of  pre-historic  house-walls.  By  a  strange  chance  it  has  been  pierced, 
at  a  depth  of  about  30  ft.  below  the  surface,  through  the  thick  walls  of  a 
house,  which  is  the  largest  house  in  the  burnt  city,  and  which  I  firmly 
hold  to  be  the  mansion  of  its  chief  or  king,  because,  as  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  pages,  in  or  close  to  it  I  found  nine  smaller  or  larger 
treasures.  But  they  dug  with  great  pains  through  these  house-walls 
without  even  noticing  them,  for,  had  they  noticed  them,  they  might 
have  raised  pretensions  to  archaeology;  they  might  perhaps  have 
excavated  the  whole  mansion,  and  might  have  felt  inclined  to  proclaim 
it  as  the  real  house  of  Priam,  instead  of  the  building  which  they  showed 
28  or  30  ft.  above  it,  on  the  surface  of  the  hill.  With  the  same  in- 
difierence  they  dug  on,  and,  having  pierced  through  several  still  more 


'  p.  38.                                 *  *  ThelnscriptioDs  authenticate,  besides  Athene, 

'  The  shafts  are  marked  by  the  letters  ▲  to  a  temple   of   Zeus    Polieus   at    ^'ovum    Ilium 

V  on  Plan  II.  (Boeckh,  Corp.  /n«T.,  No.  3599). 

•    Herodotus,   vii.  43 :   t^   Tl4pyafju)w.      The  *  Grote,  History  of  Oreece,  i.  p.  298. 

form  in   Homer  is  always  ^  uipyofAos.     The  •  Polemon  Perieget.  Frag.  xxx\. ;  ed.  L.  Preller. 

Tragic  poets  use  also  the  plural,  rk  n4pyafia.  '  This  well  is  marked  a  z  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy). 
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ancient  house- walls,  they  at  last,  at  a  depth  of  53  ft.,  reached  the  rock, 
into    which    they  sunk   their    shaft   deep    enough   to   get   water.     The 
Ilians  dug  this  well  from  above,  whereas  in  describing  the  results  of 
my  excavations  I  shall  commence  from  below. 
/   The  rock  consists  of  soft  limestone. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  these  sacred  precincts  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  remove  the  black  earth  which  covered  this  rock  to  the  depth  of  8  in. ; 
but  they  laid  on  it  the  foundations  of  their  houses,  of  which  three  walls, 
composed  of  small  uncut  stones  joined  with  earth,  may  be  seen  in  my 
great  trench,  which  passes  from  north  to  south  through  the  whole  hill.* 
On  some  of  these  walls  the  well-smoothed  clay  coating,  with  which  they 
were  once  covered,  is  still  preserved. 

I  have  hitherto  attributed  the  enormous  layer  of  debris^  23  ft.  deep, 
which  covers  the  rock  and  precedes  the  burnt  city,  to  only  one  nation, 
and  have  called  those  vast  ruins  the  First  City  on  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik.*  But  the  pottery  contained  in  the  lowest  stratum,  from  6 
to  7  ft.  thick,  is  so  vastly,  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  subse- 
quent layer,  16  ft.  thick ;  and  further — as  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  who 
recently  visited  the  Troad,  has  ingeniously  observed — the  architecture 
of  the  house-walls  in  these  two  strata  is  so  widely  different, — that  I 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  in  agreement  with  him,  that  the  first  city 
must  have  been  destroyed  or  abandoned,  and  again  built  over  by 
another  people. 

To  my  great  regret,  I  have  been  able  to  excavate  comparatively 
little  of  these  two  lowest  cities,  as  I  could  not  bring  them  to  light 
without  completely  destroying  the  burnt  city,  the  third  in  succession 
from  the  virgin  soil,  the  ruins  of  which  rest  upon  the  second  city. 
For  this  reason  also  I  can  only  give  the  depth  of  the  ruins  of  the  first 
city*®  approximately,  as  from  6  to  7  ft. :  in  some  places  it  may  be  a  little 
less,  in  others  a  little  more.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  depth  of  the  debris 
of  the  first  city  is  9  ft.  in  two  places  in  which  M.  Bumouf  has  most 
carefully  examined  them.     He  found  them  to  consist  of: 

1.  The  limestone  rock :  Thickness. 

2.  The  layer  of  black  earth 20  ccntimbtres  deep. 

3.  Dark  blue  plastic  clay '^        n  n 

4.  Light  grey  plastic  clay S}      „  „ 

5.  Dark  blae  plastic  clay ^i      »  m 

6.  Black  earth ^        n  n 

7.  Dark  blue  clay  mixed  with  grey  clay ^       v  n 

S.  Mixture  of  the  preceding  earth  \\-ith  traces  of  charcoal                   .  26        „  ,, 

9.  Yellow  cky 9»»  » 

10.  Dark  blue  clay  mixed  witli  much  charcoal 13        „  n 

11.  Yellowish   clay,   much  mixed  with  grey  clay  and  black  earth, 

traces  of  charcoal 20        ^  „ 

12.  Layer  of  mixal  earth  between  two  brown  clayishlaminaD      .         .         10        „  „ 

13.  Earth  mixed  with  all  these  eU  ments  and  with  stones  .         .         .  1    50        „  „ 

2  metres  77  otm. 
Then  follow  the  buildings  of  the  Second  City.  = -• m 

•  See  Plan  III.  (marked///  in  Section  of  the  •  See  my  Troy  and  its  Remains,  pp.  148-156. 

Great  Central   Trench,  x-y),   also  Plan  I.  (of  *•  These  rains  of  the  first   city  are  marked 

TroyX  on  which  they  are  likewise  marked  //  ij  on  Plan  111.   (Section  of  the  Great  Central 

In  the  Great  Trench,  x-Y.  Trench) 
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M.  Bumouf  remarks  that  these  layers  are  frequently  interrupted  by 
large  cakes  of  clay  (in  French,  galettes)  or  groups  of  them,  which 
were  in  general  use  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  three,  and  even 
of  the  first  four,  pre-historic  cities.  He  explains  that  these  clay  cakes 
were  used  to  consolidate  and  to  level  the  layers  of  debris,  because  as 
they  dried  they  became  so  hard  that  the  heaviest  walls  could  be  erected 
upon  them.  He  adds  that  the  layer  of  dSbris  of  the  first  city  often 
contains  single  stones,  small  deposits  of  brown  or  black  ashes,  as  well 
as  mussels  and  oyster  shells,  but  few  cockles  and  bones.  The  layers  of 
d&yris  slope  with  the  hill  towards  the  north. 

This  first  city  was  evidently  not  destroyed  by  fire,  for  I  never  found 
there  blackened  shells  or  other  marks  of  a  great  fire. 

Now,  with  regard  to  walls  of  defence,  there  are  none  in  the  excavated 
part  of  it  which  I  could  with  any  probability  attribute  to  this  first  city ; 
only  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  hill,  at  a  distance  of  133  ft.  from 
its  slope,  I  brought  to  light  a  retaining  wall  of  white  stones,*  which, 
in  agreement  with  Burnouf  and  Sayce,  I  can  attribute  only  to  this  first 
city,  because  at  a  depth  of  50  ft.  it  ascends,  at  an  angle  of  45^,  6  ft. 
below  the  ruined  city  wall  built  of  large  blocks  joined  with  small  stones,^ 
and  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  built  a  very  long  time  before  tLe  latter, 
which  we  ascribe,  with  every  probability,  to  the  second  city. 

It  appears  that  this  first  city  had  either  no  regular  walls  of  defence, 
or,  as  is  more  likely,  its  walls  appeared  not  strong  enough  for  the 
second  nation,  which  built,  not  only  its  walls,  but  even  its  houses,  of 
much  larger  stones.  Professor  Sayce  suggests  that  the  entrance  to  this 
first  city  was  not  on  the  south-west  side,  where  the  second  settlers 
built  their  gate,  but  that  it  must  have  been  on  the  west  side,  where 
the  hill  slopes  gently  at  an  angle  of  70^  to  the  plain.  I  think  this 
highly  probable. 

In  treating  of  the  objects  of  human  industry  found  in  the  debris,  I 
begin  vrith  the  most  important — Pottery, — because  it  is  the  cornucopia 
of  archaeological  wisdom  for  those  dark  ages,  which  we,  vaguely  groping 
in  the  twilight  of  an  unrecorded  past,  are  wont  to  call  pre-historic. 
Indeed,  "  the  art  of  making  pottery  seems,"  as  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  ^ 
judiciously  observes,  "  to  have  been  practised  by  mankind  from  very 
early  times.  It  is  even  a  question  whether  it  was  not  known  to  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Europe,  in  those  early  ages  when  the  mammoth 
and  reindeer  still  lived  in  the  plains  of  France.  The  invention  of  pot- 
tery in  China  is  referred  by  native  writers  to  the  legendary  Emperor 
Hwang-ti,  who  is  stated  to  have  commenced  his  reign  of  100  years  in 
2697  B.C.  A  subsequent  emperor,  Yu-ti-shun  (2255  B.C.),  is  stated  to 
have  himself  made  pottery  before  he  ascended  the  throne.  The  potter's 
wheel  was  known  in  Egypt  at  an  early  period,  having  probably  been 
invented  as  early  as  the  6th  Egyptian  dynasty." 

Of  all  the  imitative  arts  the  working  in  clay  was  naturally  the  most 


See  on  the  engraring,  No.  2,  the  retaining  *  Introduction  to  hit  Catalogue  of  a  Collection 

wall  marked  A.  of  Oriental    Porcelain  and  Pottery  /    London, 

'  See  the  waU  B  on  the  same  engraving.  1878. 
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ancient,  as  modelling  of  course  precedes  casting,  carving,  or  painting. 
The  pre-historic  peoples,  who  inhabited  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  made  of 
baked  clay  all  utensils  for  everyday  life  and  for  depositing  the  remai;is 
of  the  dead.  Instead  of  wooden  or  stone  coffins  they  used  funeral  nrns 
of  terra-cotta.  Instead  of  cellars,  chests,  or  boxes,  they  had  large  jars 
{triBoi),  from  4  to  7  ft.  high,  which  were  dug  into  the  ground,  so  that  only 
the  mouth  was  visible,  and  were  used  either  for  the  preservation  of  food, 
or  as  reservoirs  for  oil,  wine,  or  water.  Instead  of  wash-tubs,  they  used 
large  terra-cotta  bowls ;  of  terra-cotta  were  all  their  vessels  used  for  cook- 
ing, eating,  and  drinking ;  of  terra-cotta  even  were  their  hooks  for  hanging 
ap  clothes,  the  handles  of  their  brushes,  their  ex-votos,  and  the  weights 
of  their  fishing-nets.  Thus  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  finding  in  the 
debris  of  their  cities  such  large  masses  of  broken  pottery,  among  which, 
however,  there  is  no  trace  of  tiles.  It  therefore  appears  certain  that, 
just  like  the  houses  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Troad,  the  houses 
of  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities,  which  succeeded  each  other  here,  were 
covered  with  flat  roofs  of  beams  on  which  was  heaped  a  thick  layer  of 
clay  as  protection  against  the  raiu. 

If,  as  we  judge  of  the  degree  of  civilization   of  a  country  by  its 
literature,  and  particularly  by  its  newspapers,  it  were  possible  to  judge 
of  the  degree  of  civilization  of  a  pre-historJo  people  by  the  greater  or 
less   perfection  of  their  pottery,  then  we  might  conclude,  that  of  all 
the   peoples  which   have   succeeded   each  other  here,    that  of  the   first 
city  was  by  far  the  most  civilized,  because  its  pottery  shows,  both  in 
fabric  and  shape,  by  far  the  most  advanced  art.     But  I   am  far  from 
maintaining  this  theory;   I  shall  only  cite  facts.     To  this  early' people 
the  potter's  wheel  was  already  known,  hut  it  was  not  in  common  use, 
because    all    the   bowls   and 
plates,   as    well   as    all   the 
larger  vessels,  are  invariably 
hand-made.      We    may    say 
the  same   of  nearly  all   the 
smaller  vases,  among  which, 
Iiowever,  we  now  and   then 
find  one  which  has  most  un- 
doubtedly   been    turned    on 
the    potter's   wheel,    as,   for 
instance,   the   vase    No.    23, 
which    is    of    a    dim    black 
colour  and  globular  form,  so 
that  it  cannot  stand  without 
being  supported.*    Like  most 
^°'^r«^|^i^I™.''TA'h^"^''™«'i'i^'«i'"''i^^^^  ■^'^^^^  ">f  *   similar  shape  in 

this  first  city,  it  has  on  each 
side  two   long  yertical  tubular  holes  for   suspension  by  a  string.     AVe 

*  Thit  T«se  li  In  my  collsclion  in  the  Soolli    Ken^iuttnn  Mngenm,  where  ereiy  one  can  con- 
Tiace  himieir  thnl  it  ii  wheel-in«dB :  thii,  however,  can  be  aJio  clearly  »een  in  tht  engraving. 
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see  this  same  system  on  the  accompanying  fr&gmenta  of  a  lostroua-black 

h&nd-made  vase  (Nos.  24  and  25). 

This  system  of  double  vertical  tnbnkr  holes  for  suspension,  which  was 

in  common  uae  in  the  first  city,  has  been  bat  very  rarely  found  elsewhere. 
The  Museum  of  Saint  Gennaiu- 
en-Laye  contains  a  fragment  of 
a  dark-brown  vase,  with  two 
Tertieal  tubular  holes,  found  in 
a  cavern  in  Andalusia,  which  in 
fabric  rcBembles  some  of  the 
pottery  of  the  first  city  at  His- 
SO.M.  Fn«mertor.T«f,«iih two totaiir bold ™  SBrlik.  Thcrc  are  also  three 
ix^.jr^:^J::"'^^Z..i*.r,)  fragments   of    vases,   with    two 

Tertieal   tubular  holes,  found  in 

Dolmens,  the  locality  of  which  is  not  indicated  ;  further,  the  casta  of  two 

more  such  fragments,  of  which  the  originals,  preserved  in  the  Museum 

of  Vannes,  were  fonnd  in  the 

Dolmen  of  Kerroh,  at   Loc- 

mariaker.      There    has    also 

been  found- in  Denmark,  in 

a    sepulchre    of    the    Stone 

age,  a  similar  vase,  with  two 

vertical     tubular     holes     on 

each  side  for  suspension ;  it 

is    preserved   in    the   Koyal 

Maseum  of  Nordiske  Oldsager 

in  Copenhagen,  and  is  repre- 
sented   among   the   vaacs  of 

the   Stone  age,   in  J.  J,  A. 

Worsaae's  Nordiske  Oldsager, 

p.  20,  No.  100.     This  Danish 

vase   is   covered  with  a   lid, 

having    on    each    side    two 

corresponding     perforations, 

through  which  the  strings  ^'•■^-  „''„*^°J,^'(s«;i"MiIr.l^"'*iJ,''li'Vrtt)''™^ 
were    passed :    in    this    way 

the  vase  could  be  shut  quite  close.  Similar  vase-covers,  with  two  tubular 
holes  for  suspension  on  each  side,  are  frequent  in  this  first  city.  The 
accompanying  engraving  represents  two  such  vaso-covers,  of  which  the 


(About  luirutiulalte.    Deplb,  la  n.) 
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one  Btanding  upright  h&B  on  its  top  four  perforated  projections,  in  the 
form  of  feet,  aod  a  fifth  uot  perforated  in  the  middle.  The  other,  which 
standa  on  its  bead,  has  an  equal  number  of  anch  foot-like  protuberances, 
of  which  only  one  on  each  side  is  perforated ;  this  latter,  therefore,  belongs 
to  a  vaso  with  only  one  vertical  tabular  hole  for  suapeneion  on  each  side. 

I  may  add  that  the  fiye  fragments  of  vases  found  in  French  Dolmens, 
as  well  as  the  Danish  vase,  have  only  the  system  for  suspension  in 
common  with  thoae  of  the  first  city  at  Hisaarlik;  the  fabric  and  clay  are 
altogether  different. 

A  very  great  onmber  of  the  bowls  and  some  of  the  vases  of  the  first 
city  had,  on  the  inner  aide  of  the  rim,  an  incised  linear  ornamentation, 
which  was  filled  up  with  white  chalk,  so  as  to  strike  the  eye.  To  this 
class  'of  bowls  belong  the  fragments  Nos.  28  and  29,  the  ornamentation 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  weaving  patterns.  The 
fragment  No.  31  ia  the  rim  of  a  shallow  basin  with  a  perforated  handle. 
Many  others  have  an  inciaed  linear  ornamentation  on  the  outside  of  the 
rim,  like  Nos.  30,  32,  33,  and  34,  of  which  that  on  No.  32  appears  alao  to 
be  a  textile  pattern.  No.  35  is  the  bottom  of  a  vase  decorated  with  incisions. 


er  pittnu  Sued  wllti  vhltc  ctiilk. 


The  ornamentation  of  No.  33,  which  ia  very  common,  appears  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  fish-spine.     Very  curious  is  the  incised  ornamentation  on 
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tho  fragment  No.  36,  which  resembles  an  owl's  face  in  monogram,  but 
I  am  far  from  snggesting  that  the  potter  who  made  it  intended  to 
represent  an  owl.  It  is  howeyer,  as  M.  Bnmouf  remarks,  easy  to  follow 
upon  the  vaseB  the  series  of  forms  gradually  passing  over  from  the  owl- 
head  to  this  monogram.  He  calls  attention  to  the  bundle  of  vertical  lines 
to  the  right,  which  in  bis  opinion  are  meant  to  represent  female  hair. 

Most  of  the  bowls  have  on  the  two  sides,  as  in  Nos.  37  and  38,  slight 
projections  in  the  rim  with  horiz(mt<U  tubular  holes,  which — in  proportion 


0.  M.    TrtffaitDl  ot  k  Buol. 


lUl  lubalnr  ring!  IDr  aiupeDtlciD  on  Ihe  lin. 
Utpih,  iboat  4a  ft.) 

to  the  size  of  the  vessel— are  from  2  to  4  in.  long,  and  which  likewise 
served  for  suspending  the  bowls. 

The  fragments  with  tubnlar  holes  (on  p.  218)  belong  to  large  bowls, 
on  account  of  which  the  holes  are  much  wider,  as  the  heavy  weight  o£ 
the  vessels,  when  filled,  necessitated  a  strong  cord. 

On  some  bowls  these  protuberances,  containing  the  tubular  holes  for 
BuspeuBion,  are  ornamented,  as  in  Nos.  40  and  42,  with  deep  impressed 
furrows,  so  that  they  have  the  shape  of  a  hand  with  the  fingers  clenched. 

In  the  tubular  hole  of  a  fragment  of  a  bowl  in  my  posaession,  my 
friend  the  professor  of  chemistry,  Xavier  Landerer,  late  of  the  University 
of  Athens,  found  the  remnants  of  the  cord  which  had  served  for  sus- 
pending the  vase.  He  ascertained  these  remnants  to  be  of  an  organic 
nature ;  they  biimed,  he  says,  like  tinder  or  like  the  fibres  of  a  thread 
or  cord.  On  examination  throngh  a  microBCOpe,  they  proved  to  he  the 
remains  of  a  twisted  linen  cord. 
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With  the  esceptioa  of  the  vase  No;  23 — which,  as  already  stated,  is  of 
a  dpll  black — and  of  Nos.  40  and  42,  which  are  of  a  yj llow  colour — all  the 


above  fragments  and  bowls  are  of  a  Inatroas  black;  and  the  larger  they 
are,  so  much  the  thicker  are  they  in  many  places,  so  that,  for  instance,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  rim  and  in  the  base  the  clay  is  often  rather  more  than 
half  an  inch  thick.  Although  the  rich  shining  deep  black  colour  of  these 
bowls,  enhanced  as  it  is  by  its  contrast  to  the  fantastic  rim-ornamentation 
filled  with  white  chalk,  is  really  fascinating  to  the  eye  and  looks  like  a 
mirror,  yet  on  close  examination  we  find  the  surface  of  the  bowls,  both 
outside  and  inside,  very  uneven.  But  this  could  hardly  bo  otherwise,  aa 
they  are  all  band-made,  and  were  polished  with  stones  of  porphyry, 
diorite,  or  jasper,  expressly  cut  for  the  purpose,  of  which  I  foand  a  great 
quantity  in  this  first  city  as  well  as  in  all  the  four  snccessive  pre-bistoric 
cities  of  Hissarlik.  Fair  specimens  of  these  polishing  stones  are  seen  iit 
the  chapter  on  the  Third,  the  burnt  City,  under  Nos,  648-651,  to  which 
I  refer.     (See  p.  444.) 

The  unevenness  of  the  surfaces  of  the  pottery  may  also  be  accounted 
for  by  the  ingredients  of  which  these  vessels  are  composed ;  for,  when 
fractured,  we  see  that  the  clay  has  been  mixed  with  coarsely-pounded 
granite,  the  mica  of  which  shows  its  presence  by  the  numerous  small  flakes 
glittering  like  gold  or  silver.  Professor  Landerer,  who  examined  some  of 
the  fragments  chemically,  found  in  them,  besides  granite,  gneiss  and 
quartz.  It  appears  therefore  evident,  that  this  most  ancient  and  highly 
i  pottery  of  the  first  city  was  fabricated  in  the  same  way  aa  the 
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pre-historic  pottery  found  in  Mecklenburg,  of  which  my  friend  the 
celebrated  archaeologist,  Dr.  Lisch  of  Schwerin,  writes  to  me  as  follows: — 
"As  to  the  manufacture  of  clay  vessels  in  the  heathen  time,  numerous 
thorough  investigations  have  been  made  in  Mecklenburg  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  First,  the  core  of  the  vessel  was  made  by  hand  of  common  clay, 
which  was  thoroughly  kneaded  with  pounded  granite  and  mica.  For  this 
reason,  there  are  many  urns  which  have  a  rough  surface,  owing  to  the 
protruding  little  stones.  But  the  interior  surface  of  these  urns  was 
covered  smoothly  with  clean  clay.  The  pounded  granite  was  required  in 
order  that  the  form  of  the  vessel  might  be  preserved  in  the  fire,  because 
otherwise  it  would  have  collapsed.  This  mode  of  manufacture  is  also 
proved  by  the  sparkles  of  mica  which  may  be  seen  on  the  surface.  Then 
the  core  of  the  vessel  was  dried  or  slightly  baked.  "When  this  had  been 
done,  the  whole  external  surface  of  the  vessels  was  coated  with  clay,  from 
which  all  the  coarser  particles  had  been  separated  by  water,  so  as  to 
establish  a  smooth  surface  and  to  fill  up  all  the  gaps.  Hence  we  may 
explain  the  astonishing  and  otherwise  inexplicable  phenomenon,  that 
fragments  of  such  vessels  show  in  the  interior  a  granular,  on  the  exterior 
a  clean  smooth  surface.  After  this,  the  ornamentation  was  cut  in  or 
impressed,  and  the  finished  vessel  was  dried  or  baked  at  an  oj)en  fire, 
in  which  operation  many  vessels  were  coloured  coal-black  by  the  soot  or 
smoke.  The  black  colour  is  vegetable,  which  can  be  easily  proved  if  a 
fragment  of  such  coal-black  pottery  is  put  into  a  potter's  oven,  because  it 
is  evaporated  by  the  heat  and  leaves  no  metallic  residuum,  whilst,  by 
strong  baking,  the  clay  of  the  fragment  becomes  perfectly  brick-red.  For 
the  rest,  no  trace  has  ever  been  found  of  a  pre-historic  potter's  oven. 
The  surface  of  many  vessels  may  finally  have  been  polished  with  bones  or 
smooth  stones.  Brick-kilns  and  potters'  ovens  were  only  introduced  into 
Mecklenburg  in  the  twelfth  century  a.d.,  whilst  in  the  Koman  provinces 
on  the  Ehine  they  existed  as  early  as  the  third  century  a.d.,  or  earlier,  as 
is  testified  by  the  numerous  Eoman  bricks  and  vessels.  I  may  add,  that 
pottery  which  has  been  baked  in  a  potter's  oven  always  gives  a  ringing 
sound  when  touched  by  a  hard  object,  whilst  pottery  which  has  been 
baked  at  an  open  fire  always  gives  a  dull  sound." 

Professor  Virchow  writes  to  me :  "  The  preparation  of  the  black  terra- 
cotta vessels  has  in  our  Berlin  Anthropological  Society  been  the  subject 
of  many  and  long  discussions.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  most  common 
mode  of  preparing  them  is,  by  slow  burning  in  shut-up  places,  to  produce 
much  smoke,  which  enters  into  the  clay  and  impregnates  it.  The  black 
colour  can  be  made  of  any  intensity  that  is  desired.  The  Hissarlik  vessels 
have  certainly  been  made  in  this  way." 

M.  Burnouf  remarks  to  me  that  for  baking  pottery  thoroughly  a  great 
heat  is  required,  generally  as  much  as  800-1600''  Celsius  =  1472-2944^ 
Fahrenheit,  a  heat  which  can  never  be  attained  in  the  open  air. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  rich  lustrous  deep  black  colour  of  the  bowls 
of  the  first  city  must  have  been  produced  by  a  peculiar  process.  M. 
Landerer  is  of  opinion  that  it  must  have  been  produced  by  an  abundance 
of  pine-soot,  with  which  the  vessels  were  coloured  at  the  second  baking 
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in  the  open  fire.  On  examming  with  a  microscope  the  white  chalk 
with  which  the  incised  ornamentation  is  dlled,  he  fonud  in  it  the  remains 
of  linen  corda. 

Professor  Landerer  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  colour  of 
the  Hellenic  terra-cotta  vasea  is  coal  hlaci,  which  was  produced  in  the 
following  manner ; — "  Before  the  haking,  the  vases  were  oiled  over  with  tar 
(■wtVo-a),  or  perhaps  with  the  piaaa  asphalt  of  Herodotas,^  which  occurs 
on  the  island  of  Zacynthua.  In  the  baking  the  rosin  was  changed  into 
the  finest  coal,  which  got  attached  to  the  exterior  layer  of  clay  of  the 
vaaes  and  produced  their  hlack  varnish." 

There  are  also  terra-cotta  yeesela  in  the  first  city  with  four  perfora- 
'  tiona  for  suspenaion  on  each  side  in  the  rim,  as  is  illustrated  hy  the 
accompanying  engraving  No.  43. 


^:j^^ 


at  politlKd  blucfc 

litem  BLIed  »llh 

So.  U.    Tripod  V«f,  » 

tiul.l».    Depth. 

(Actual  ila.    Depth,  1 
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Another  fine  specimen  of  this  sort  is  represented  by  the  little  hand- 
mcide  glohalar  tripod  No.  44,  which  has  not  hesn  covered  over  with  fine 
clean  clay,  and  has  its  surface  therefore  very  rude  and  unequal.  Gold- 
like  or  ailver-like  aparkles  of  the  mica  contained  in  the  clay  may  be  seen 
glittering  on  the  outside  as  well  as  on  the  inside.  The  fracture  at  its  base 
is  surrounded  by  an  incised  circle,  which  can  leave  no  doubt  that,  after 
the  vase  was  made,  a  piece  of  clay  on  which  three  feet  were  modelled 


'  Iv.  195;  rfit  y  i,  ,5r,  E«™  Kol  h 
Zairf**v  in  Kl^in,!  Hal  EBoTai  ulaaan  ira^ipo- 
nirnr  ttirii  /y^  Siptor-  iM  nir  koI  rktuvti  al 
Klli^ai  atn6e,,  f,  IT  ir  luyloTi,  ainiiar,  IpSofll- 
Korra  irotAr  mimj,  ^ilSoi  8i  liipyviit  iari  ■  it 
Tflimjir  (carriv  iiar««ri,  i^  lurpif  napairni' 
■wpoaSirayrn,  us)  firiiTa  ira^ipaviri  Tp  /ivpirtyri 
rlnaar,  otfiiiii  fiir  (;(Owni>'  dff^iiATot',  ri  J" 
SAAa,  tSi  n«pucSJ  rlrrmit  i^W-  fax^avat  St 
U  KiKKW  hftapuyiiinv  AyxeS  t^i  Xf/inl' '  i'"^r 
3)  Wfwlirowi  mxi^r,  otrm  it  to6i  hii^pin  Ik 
mi  KiuKov KOtaxiovai.  t,riV  tr  iawir^iiTiiv 
\llir^ii,  v«i  Tflii  ibf,  iiia^airttv  if  TpflaAiffm?. 

Dr.  Chnndler  {Tmrels,  ii.  pp.  367,  3«8)  thn» 
deicribes  the  " tir^springs "  (u  he  calls  them) 
of  Zsnte:  "The  tar  ii  produced  in  n  smnll 
Taltef,   about   two   hour*   from    the   touii,    by 


the  sen,  and  encompnsied  with  tnoantaim,  ci- 
cept  tnirard)  the  bay.  The  ipring,  which  ii 
moit  dittiDct  BDd  apt  for  inapection,  riwa  on 
the  further  side,  near  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
The  well  IB  circul..r,  and  4  or  5  ft.  in  dinmeter. 
A  ahioing  film  like  oil,  miied  with  bcuid, 
Bwimi  ou  the  top.  Ydu  lemore  this  nith 
a  bough,  and  see  the  tar  at  the  bottom,  3  or  4  It. 
below  the  turface.  ...  The  wiiter  is  limpid, 
and  runs  off  with  a  imart  carrenl.  .  .  .  W* 
filled  «ome  vessels  with  tar  bj  letting  it  trickl* 
into  them  from  the  boughs  which  we  immersed  i 
and  this  it  the  method  used  to  gather  it  from 
time  to  time  into  pits,  where  it  'a  hardened  hj 
the  sun,  to  be  barrelled  when  the  qusntitf  is 
sufficient."  (George  Rawlinson,  History  i>/ 
fferodotan,  iii.  pp.  169,  170.) 
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was  attached  here.  This  supposition  is  also  confirmed  by  the  circular 
depression  in  the  middle  of  the  fracture.  The  vase  before  us,  therefore, 
has  been  a  tripod.  Kound  the  body  we  see,  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  four  vertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension,  and  four  perforations  in 
the  rim  in  the  same  direction.  I  have  not  found  the  cover  to  this  vase, 
but  it  must  naturally  have  been  similar  to  that  represented  under  No.  26. 
As  these  lids  have  four  perforations,  they  could  well  be  fastened  on  by 
means  of  four  strings,  one  of  which  was  passed  through  each  of  the 
tubular  holes  and  the  corresponding  holes  in  the  rim  and  in  the  cover ;  at 
the  other  end  of  each  string  a  knot  had  previously  been  made,  which 
remained  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tubular  holes  and  prevented  the  strings 
from  slipping.  A  similar  contrivance  is  seen  in  the  gold  boxes  found  by 
me  in  the  royal  sepulchres  at  Mycenae.*  A  similar  contrivance  is  also 
presupposed  in  the  box  which  Arete,  wife  of  king  Alcinoiis,  fills  with 
presents  for  Ulysses,  for  she  recommends  him  :  "  Look  now  thyself  to  the 
lid  and  tie  quickly  a  knot  on  it,  lest  any  one  should  rob  thee  on  the  way, 
when  thou  reposest  again  in  sweet  slumber,  sailing  in  the  black  ship."  ^ 
Homer  says  in  the  verses  immediately  following : — "  Moreover  when  the 
much-enduring  divine  Ulysses  heard  this,  he  forthwith  fitted  on  the  lid, 
and  quickly  put  upon  it  a  manifold  knot,  which  venerable  Circe  had  once 
prudently  taught  him."  ^ 

Telemachus,  preparing  for  his  voyage  to  Sparta,  bids  his  nurse 
Euryclea  fill  twelve  amphorae  with  wine  and  fit  them  all  with  lids ;  but 
these  would  need  to  be  very  close-fitting  for  liquors.'  Such  lids  for 
amphorae  were  also  found  by  me  in  the  royal  tombs  at  Mycenae.^** 

Fragments  of  similar  vases  with  four  holes  at  each  side  for  suspension 
were  found  in  the  caves  at  Inzighofen,  on  the  Upper  Danube.^  There  are 
other  vases  with  only  one  perforation  on  each  side  in  the  rim,  like  No.  45, 
which  has  all  round  it  an  ornamentation  forming  five  ovals  filled  up  with 
dots.  Again,  other  vases  have  on  each  side  of  the  body  only  one  ver- 
tical tubular  hole  for  suspension,  like  No.  46,  which  has  also  two  female 
breasts.  This  vase  is  also  hand-made,  but  of  green  colour;  its  clay  is 
only  2-lOths  in.  thick,  and  therefore  finer  than  that  of  the  larger  vases 
or  bowls.  The  pretty  little  vase  No.  47  is  also  hand-made,  and  has  only 
one  perforated  projection  on  each  side. 

In  the  collection  of  pre-historic  antiquities  found  in  Thera,  below 
three  layers  of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes,  and  preserved  in  the 
French  School  at  Athens,  there  are  two  very  rude  hand-made  vases  of 
cylindrical  form,  with  one  vertical  tubular  hole  on  each  side  for  suspen- 


•  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  205,  No.  318;  p.  206, 
No.  319;  p.  207,  No«.  321,  322. 

r0dys8.\m.U3-Uo: 
ttvrbs  ¥v¥  78c  trStfjMj  dows  V  hrX  httriihv  fi}Aor, 
fi^  tis  Toi  KaO*  Mp  8i}A,^<rcrai,  Awit6r*  &r  airt 
ffl^|cr$a  y\vicbv  5iryor,  li^y  iw  vj\t  fitKalyjf 

•  Orfi^M.  viii.  446-448  : 

avri^  4t€\  r6  y*  &kov<t€  woKvrKas  92os  *08v<r<rc</f , 
abrlic*  hHifnvt  irwfAa,  $o&s  8'  ivl  ita/jthy  fi}A,cv 
womikOTt  iw  itorri  fu¥  8^8ac  ^tffl  w6ryia  Ktpicri, 


•  Odyss.  u.  349-353 : 

/ioT,  &y€  8^  fAOi  otuop  iv  kix^i^ptvatp  i^wraov 
rfivvy  5t«  fiexA  rhv  Kapf^aros,  hy  ah  ^vKdunrtis 
K€ivoy  oiofidrrit  '''^'^  Kdfifjufpoy,  ft  woB^y  (\0oi 
Zioyey^s  'OBwrths  Bdywroy  icol  idipas  &A.v(as. 
8;^(/ca  8*  l)uirAij<roi',  koX  w<&fieuriy  &p(roy  Etrayras. 
»•  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  256,  No8.  373  and  374. 

*  Ludwig  Lindenschmit,  Die  Vaterlandischen 
Mterthumer  der  Hohenzoiierschen  Sammlungeni 
Mainz,  1860.    Plate  xxvi.,  Noa.  7,  8. 
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eion ;  and  a  pear-shaped  vase  in  the  same  collection  has  an  identical 
system  for  snspension.  These  Thera  antiquities  ate  thoagbt  by  archie- 
ologists  to  date  from  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centnry  b.c.,  bnt  it 
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tutudalu.    Depilml 

deserves  attention  that  most  of  the  Thera  pottery  has  mdely-painted 
ornaments,  whilst  there  is  no  trace  of  painting  at  Hissarhk. 

In  the  Assyrian  Collection  of  the  British  Museum  there  are  three 
vases,  found  at  Nimroud,  which  have  the  same  system  of  one  vertical 
tubular  hole  on  each  side.  There  is  also,  in  the  collection  of  Babylonian 
antiquities,  the  fragment  of  a  hand-made  slightly-baked  vase,  which 
has  the  same  vertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension.  The  same  system 
also  exists  on  a  vase  from  Cyprus  in  the  Louvre,  as  well  aa  on  a  vase 
in  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  found  in  a  Dolmen ;  again,  on 
a  fragment  of  a  vase  in  the  collection  of  Count  Szechenyi  Bela  in 
Hungary,'  and  on  a  email  vase  marked  No.  1094,  in  the  Grand  Ducal 
Antiquarium  of  Schwetiu.  This  latter  vase  was  found  in  a  conical  tomb 
{Hunengrdh)  near  Goldenitz,  in  Mecklenburg.  Professor  Virchow  calls 
my  attention  to  an  urn  with  three  vertically  perforated  excrescences  on 
the  eides  and  at  the  foot, — having  thus,  properly  speaking,  three  double 
tubular  holes  for  suspension  with  a  string.  This  urn  was  found  at 
Deblitz,  near  Weisaenfcla,  on  the  river  Saale,  in  Germany,'  But  I  havo 
not  found  this  system  anywhere  else. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  speak  here  solely  of  vases 
with  vertical  tabular  rings  or  holes   for   suspension,   and  not  of   vases 

•  Dr.  Jowph  Hsmp*!,  Cataloipit  de  rEipoi!-  •  See  the  SeasioniU  Pepmi  of  the  Berlin  Societi) 

tion  prekistoriijM  dts  Mus6a  dt  Prociaoe  et  da  of    Antkropologn,     Elhaoliitjs,   and    Fn-AMeria 

Collediom  particvlierei   de   la   Hmjrie;    Boda-  JnAw/offy,  of  Nov.  28,  1874,  p.  7. 
Pesth,  1876,  p.  71,  fig.  55. 
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baying  projections  Trith  horizontally  placed  rings,  because  these  occur 
on  a  vase  found  in  the  Lake-dwellings  of  the  Stone  age  at  the  station 
of  Estavayet  ;*  on  four  vases  found  in  Dolmens  in  France,  and  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-L&ye ;  on  some  fragments  of  vases  in 
the  eame  Maseum ;  on  vases  in  the  Egyptian  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum ;  on  two  vases  of  the  8tone  age  in  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen ;" 
on  several  vases  in  the  Collection  of  German  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Maseam ;  on  one  from  Cypms  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum ;  on 
several  vases  found  in  tlie  excavations  at  Filin  in  Hungary  f  and  on 
many  vases  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Antiquarium  of  Schwerin.  Similar 
vases  with  horizontal  tubular  holes  for  suspension  are  frequently  found  in 
Germany,  and  the  Markisches  Museum  in  Berlin  contains  many  of  them. 
Professor  Vitehow  also  has  in  his  own  collection  some  fine  specimens  of 
such  vases  found  in  the  extensive  excavations  ho  has  made,  in  company 
with  his  accomplished  daughter  Adele  and  his  son  Dr.  Hans  Yirchow,  in 
the  vast  pre-historic  graveyard  of  Zaborowo,  in  the  province  of  Posen. 

I  lay  stress  on  the  fact,  that  vases  with  vertical  tubular  holes  for 
suspension  are  a  very  great  rarity  except  at  Hissarlik,  where  they  occur 
by  thousands  in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities,  whilst  vases  with  hori- 
zontal tubular  holes  only  occur  here  on  bowls  in  the  first  city  and  in 
none  of  the  subsequent  ones. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Calvert  and  I  found  in  our  excavations  in 
the  tumulus  of  Hanai  Tepeh,  only  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Hissarlik,' 
vsses  with  horizontal  tubular  holes  exclusively ;  also  bowls  with  the 
same  system  as  -those  in  the  first  city  on  Hissarlik :  but  the  horizontal 
tubular  holes  are  not  in  the  rim  itself,  as  here,  but  much  below  it ;  and 
thus  the  people  to  whom  the  Hanai  Tepeh  antiquities  belonged  must 
have  been  altogether  different  from  the  inhabitants  of  any  one  of  the 
five  cities  at  Hissarlik,  for  it  is  impossible  that  one  and  the  same  people 
could  make  such  perfectly  different  pottery. 

Nos.  48  and  49  represent  the  feet  of  hand-made  lustrous-black  vessels ; 
they  are  hollow,  and  have  three   and   sometimes  four  round  holes,     I 


Nca.18,0.    Two  rHtotTfru-cotuVcaKli.  (About  bait  utiul  aize.    Dfpth.  41  loUtl.) 

gathered  many  similar  vase-feet,  but  never  an  entire  vessel  of  this  kind. 

I  call    particular  attention  to  the  great  resemblance  of   these    feet, 

*  Dr.  FfTd.  Keller,  Ete^intmimU  La^^lrtii  %.    130,  nnJ    p.   41,    fig.    28:    and  Anl-^niUa 

Zurich,  1876,  PI.  iiiii.  No.  5,  dtcrilt  p»r  Dr.  V.  j  rAistorifuea  (fe  la  Hangrk  ;    E»itergom,  1877, 

Oro».  PUte  iTiil.  figi.  2,  5,  8,  9,  II,  12;  Plate  lii., 

■  J.  J.  A.  Wonau,  Korditke  OUlsiiier  (1859),  fig.  II ;  PI.  si.,  fig.,  i,  8,  19  ;    PI.  xii.,  fig.  B  ; 

PI.  19,  Nos.  93  nnd  98,  «n^  i'l.  20,  So.  99.  PI.  iiii..  fig..  2,  3. 

'  Dr.  Jowpb  Hampel,  Calalo;pie,  &c  p.  130,  '  S«e  Mr.  CslTert'a  Paper  In  hl>  Appendii. 
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No8.  48  and  49,  to  those  of  the  censera  found  in  German  tombs,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  the  Marltisehea  Mnseum  in  Berlin,  and  some,  found 
in  the  grayeyard  of  Zaborowo,  in  the  collection  of  Professor  Virchow. 
The  lower  part  of  No.  50  is  a  siiiiilar  foot,  on  which  I  have  glued  the 
fragment  of  another  object  of  cylindrical  form  which  does  not  belong 
to  it.  This  latter  object  is  of  terra-cotta  and  of  unknown  use ;  the  top  of 
it  is  also  restored :  and  it-  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  two  objects  of 
terra-cotta  found  at  Pilin  in  Hungary.'  Feet  of  vessels  like  Nob.  48 
and  49,  but  without  holes,  are  very  frequent. 

No,  51  represents  a  very  pretty 
lustrous  hand-made  red  goblet  with  one 
handle ;  it  was  in  fragments,  but  I  have 
been  able  to  put  it  together.  Fragments 
of  another  such  goblet,  which  I  have 
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nnder  my  eyes  whilst  writing  this,  show  precisely  the  same  mode  of 
manufacture  as  that  which  I  have  described  above  for  the  large  bowls, 
with  the  sole  difference,  that  here  red  clay  was  used,  and  that,  aa 
M.  Landerer  explains  to  me,  the  cup,  immediately  before  its  second 
baking  in  an  open  fire,  was  repeatedly  dipped  in  a  wash  of  fine  red  clay 
containing  much  peroxide  of  iron,  which  has  produced  the  varnish-like 
glazing.  ) 

I  would  here  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  goblet 
No.  51  represents  more  or  less  exactly  the  form  of  all  thd  goblets  of 
terra-cotta  found  by  me  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns.*  Those  found  there  in 
the  royal  tombs,  and  which  are  the  most  ancient,  are  of  a  light-green 
colour,  with  curious  black  painted  ornaments ;  those  found  in  the  lowest 
strata  outside  the  tombs  are  of  a  single  colour,  light  green ;  a  little 
higher  up  follow  the  same  kind  of  goblets  of  a  uniform  bright-red  coloar ; 
and  others  which,  on  a  light-red  dead  ground,  have  an  ornamentation 
of  numerous  painted  parallel  dark-red  circular  bands ;  these,  again,  are 
succeeded  by  unpainted  goblets  of  white  clay.  These  latter  must  have 
been  in  use  for  ages,  for  they  occur  in  such  large  masses,  that  I  could 

•  Dr.  JoMph  H«nipcl,  AntiTvitfs  prAiiloriquei  *  Stt  my  ili/cen  if,  p.  70,  No.  83  ;  p.  71,  No*. 

4t  1 1  Hongrie ;  lilulergom,  iaTT,riaU  ii.,  Koa.      84  anil  SS. 
18  mud  20. 
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have  gathered  thouBands  of  such  goblet-feet.  Except  the  light-green 
goblets  with  the  black  prnamentation,  I  found  all  these  kinds  of  goblets 
of  the  same  shape  also  in  my  excavations  at  Tiryas.'  Bat  in  the  sepnl- 
chrea  of  Mycenae  I  found  five  golden  cnpa  of  exactly  the  same  form  as 
that  before  ns  (No.  51)  from  the  first  city  of  Hisaarlik.'  Now,  .it 
deserves  rery  particular  attention,  that  fourteen  goblets  of  exactly  the 
same  form  were  found  in  a  sepulchre  at  lalysus  in  Rhodes,  and  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  The  only  difference  is,  that  these  latter  have  a 
painted  ornamentation  representing  mostly  the  cuttle-fish  (sepia),  though 
spirals  are  also  depicted,  as  well  as  that  curious  sea-animal  which  so 
frequently  occurs  on  the  other  pottery  of  Mycenae,'  but  never  on  the 
Mycenean  gobleta.  While  speaking  of  painting,  I  may  make  the  im- 
portant remark :  that  neither  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  city,  nor  those  of 
the  four  succeeding  pre-hietoric  cities  at  Hissarlik,  had  any  idea  of  piyinenls, 
and  that, — except  a  aingile  terra-cotta  box  found  in  the  third  city,  on  which  r 
the  keen  eye  of  my  honoured  friend,  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Newton,  has  recognized  ' 
a  cuttle-fish,  painted  with  darkled  clay  on  a  liykt-red  dead  ground,  and 
two  small  bowls  of  terra-cotta  from  the  fourth  city,  in  which  a  large  cross  is 
painted  icith  dark-red  dag  ;-~etcept  also  the  email  rude  idols  of  white  mar^e 
on  which  the  face  of  an  owl  is  roughly  drawn  with  black  clay; — there  is 
no  trace  of  painting  on  any  c^ect  ever  found  in  any  one  of  the  five  pre- 
historic cities  at  Hissarlik. 

Of  similar  goblets  found  elsewhere  I  can  only  mention  a  cup  found 
in  Zaborowo  in  Professor  "Virchow's  collection  and  another  found  at  Pilin,* 
which  have  some  resemblance  to  this  in  shape ;  hut  the  difference  is  that 
the  cups  from  Zal>or6wo  and  Pilin  have  not  the  wide  foot  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  goblet  before  us,  as  well  as  to  all  those  found  at  Mycenae. 
Besides,  their  handles  are  much  longer. 

No.  52  represents  a  very  small  pitcher  with  one  handle;  it  has 
neither  been  covered  inside  nor  outside  with  prepared  clay,  and  ie, 
therefore,  very  rude. 


Mg 


MLqiUara  Plidnr. 
UcpUi.dmntHfi.) 


'  Sm  1117  Myemae,  p.  TO.  *  See  m;  Myanae,  No.  213,  a,  b,  p.  I3H. 

*  Sn  mj  M!/ornaa,f.233,'S<i.3iS,tiii  p.  350,  '  JtHcph  Hnmpfl,  Antiqidli)  prthiatoriiugt  lU 

1-  53S.  la  Himjrie;  Eutcrgom,  1B77,  Plate  lii.  fig.  S. 
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I  further  show  under  No,  53  the  outside,  and  under  No.  54  the  inside, 
of  a  fragment  of  a  large  hand-made  vase,  which  has  impressed  wave- 
patterns  on  both  sides. 

No.  55  is  a  fragment  of  black  terra-cotta,  probably  part  of  a  boi, 
to  which  it  served  as  an  ornament;  it  is  decorated  with  lines  and  three 
or  fonr  rows  of  dots,  which  are  filled  with  white  chalk.     As  appears  from 


r  T*rr»-cotu,  ptrlupj  p4rt  of  a  boi.  fmad  on  111*  primlUTe  leok.  ' 
(AUoutbalfictiulaiu.    IMptfa,13ft.) 


the  upper  and  the  lower  side,  and  from  the  two  perforations,  it  may 
have  been  the  setting  and  decoration  of  a  wooden  jewel-casket.  It  is 
made  with  so  much  symmetry,  and  looks  so  elegant,  that  I  at  first  thought 
it  was  of  ebony  inlaid  with  ivory. 

Of  terra-cottas  from  the  first  city  I  further  give  here,  under  Nos.  50 


and  57,  engravings  of  two  lustrous-blact  pitchers ;  both  have  a  globular 
base,  and  have  been  put  together  from  fragments.  No.  58  represents  a 
lustroas-bhick  pitcher  of  terra-cotta,  with  three  female  breasts  and  incised 
linear  patterns,  which  was  found  at  a  depth  of  52  ft. 
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All  tlic  terra-cottas  hitherto  represented  are  nninjnred  by  moistTire ; 
Home  others,  however,  have  become  soft  from  damp.  Thus,  for  instance, 
I  found  upon  the  rock,  at  a  depth 
of  51^  ft.,  in  a  small  tomb-like 
recess,  formed  and  protected  by 
three  stones  26  in.  long  and  ISin. 
broad,  two  funeral  urns  of  a  very 
remarkable  form,  with  three  long 
feet,  and  filled  with  human 
ashes.  The  nrna  arc  hand-made, 
and  consist,  as  usual,  of  coarse 
clay,  mixed  ^ith  silicious  earth 
and  pounded  granite,  containing 
much  mica ;  they  have,  appa- 
rently, bccu  baked  only  once 
very  imperfectly  at  an  open  Are, 
and  were  not  covered  over  with 
fine  clay  ;  nevertheless,  owing  to 
the  oxide  of  iron  contained  in 
their  clay,  they  have  a  dull  red    ,,.„,  „    p„,,^  ,BM™...bi«^  n.ci«  or  T.rr^oiu,  wut. 

colour.        ThcT    have    Sufiered    bo  th[«frinilelm»!l.iinillnctiedliiiMr,«iWnn. 

much  Irom  moisture,  that,  in  spite 

of  every  care  and  precaution,  I  conld  not  get  them  out  without  breaking 

them  up  completely ;  but  as  I  had  collected  all  the  fragments,  I  could 

easily  restore  both  of  them. 

The  accompanying  engraving. 
No.  59,  represents  the  larger  of 
the  two,  in  which  I  found  among 
the  human  nehcs  the  bones  of  an 
embrj'o  of  six  months,  from  which 
the  entire  skeleton  has  been  re- 
stored by  my  friend,  the  cele- 
I  bratcd  surgeon  Aretaeos  of  Athens, 
who  maintains  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  small  bones  was  only 
possible  on  the  supposition  that 
the  mother  had  made  a  premature 
birth  and  died  from  its  effect; 
that  her  body  was  burnt,  and  the 
unburn t  embryo  put  with  her 
ashes  into  the  funeral  urn,  where 
I  found  it. 

Ho.**.     Tri|hd  Urn,  oonUInlns  hunuD  u1.«  nixt  Ihg  ^<*-    60    is    tho    Cngraving    of  a 

t»«.or«.™b^^^CAwi:i«:a^.ii..  jo^gg    common    hand-made    vase 

with    two    handles,    the    original 

brick  colour  of  its  clay  having  acquired  a  brownish  hue  by  age.     No.  61 

is  a  small  hand-mado  icd  vaso  of  a  very  carious  shape.     No.  C2  is  a 
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hscd-madc  Inetrons-blaclc  bowl,  without  tabular  holes  for  BnspenBioD; 
bowls  of  this  deBcriptioQ  are  very  commoE  in  the  first  city. 


.    Rud-iurle  Vuc.    (Aboat  I :  (  ulml  iHt.    DqNb,  m  ft-) 


1  ma;  farther  meDtion  a  hand-made  vase  of  globalar  ehape,  oma- 
metlted  with  an  incised  pattern  of  zigzag  lines,  similar  to  that  on  two 


vases  of  the  Stone  age  in  the  Mnsenm  at  Copenhagen,'  with  the  difference 
that  on  this  Trojan  vase  the  zigzag  lines  are  accompanied  on  each  side 
by  a  row  of  deep  dots. 

Of  the  terra-cotta  whorls,  of  which  I  found  many  thonsands  in  the 

'  Ste  J.  J.  A.  Woruiif,  XordMe  Oldiagf,  PI.  ii.  Noi.  99  and  100. 
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d^ms  of  the  third,  fonrth,  and  fifth  cities,  I  could  collect  comparatively  i 
few  in  the  strata  of  the  first  and  second  cities,  and  particularly  in  that 
of  the  first,  of  which  I  am  now  treating.  Those  which  I  gathered  in  the 
first  city  are  either  nnomamented,  and  in  this  case  they  have  a  uniform 
ItistrotiB-black  colour  and  have  more  or  less  the  shape  of  a  cone  or  of  two 
cones  joined  at  the  bases  (see  Nob.  1806  and  1807),  or  they  are  ornamented 


Nca.tS-H.    Wharlt.    (  \boat  1  M  aclul  (Ik.    Depth,  U  to  HI  n.) 


with  incisions  (see  Nos.  63-70) ;  and  in  this  case  they  are  very  flat,  and 
resemble  the  wheels  of  the  Torkish  country-carte.  Thus  a  whorl  of 
this  first  city  may  easily  be  recognized  from  among  thousands  of  otbeiB 
found  in  the  subsequent  cities. 

Ab  we  see  on  only  a  few  of  these  whorls  traces  that  they  hare  been  i 
used,  I  suppose  that  they  served  as  offerings  to  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  ] 
—city,  who  may  have  had  the  character  of  Athen^  Ergane,  and  may  have 
been  regarded  as  the  protecting  divinity  of  female  handiwork,  and  par- 
ticularly of  women  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving.  That  such  a 
goddess  was  adored  in  Ilinm,  we  may  gather  with  all  probability  from 
the  legend  before  recorded,*  that  the  builder  of  the  city,  IIus,  was 
rewarded  by  Zeus  with  a  favourable  sign,  consisting  of  the  Palladium 
which  fell  from  heaven,  with  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  in  one  hand  and  a 
lance  in  tho  other ;  for  the  distaff  and  spindle  can  probably  mean  nothing 
else  than  tho  goddess's  allegorical  character  as  Ergane.  I  am  far  from 
maintaining  that  Has  ever  existed,  or  that  he  might  have  founded  this 
first  city.  If  he  really  built  a  city  here,  it  would  probably  be  the  third 
in  succession ;  but  the  strange  coincidence  of  the  legend  of  Athen^  with 
the  distaff,  and  the  numerous  whorls  found  here,  makes  me  think  that  the 
worship  of  Athene  Ergane  was  not  instituted  by  the  builder  of  the  third 
city,  bnt  that  a  goddess  of  an  identical  character,  though  probably  of  a 
different  name,  had  a  cultus  here  ages  before  the  third  city  was  built. 

The  ornamentation  on  the  whorls  is  incised,  and,  as  on  the  vases,  it 
is  filled  up  with  white  chalk  to  strike  the  eye.  I  abstain  from  discuss- 
ing whether  this  ornamentation  may  be  symbolical  or  not;  I  will  only 
say  that  the  patterns  of  the  whorls,  of  tho  shape  of  those  represented 

•  S*e  p.  153. 
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under  Nos  1817-1820,  are  found  in  the  terramare  of  Italy,  in  Lake- 
dwellings  of  the  Stone  age.  Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend.  Professor 
Giuseppe  G.  Bianconi  of  Bologna,  I  have  received  the  drawings  of  ten 
such  whorls,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Modena,  having 
been  found  in  the  terramare  of  that  district :  among  them  are  six  which 
have  the  same  ornamental  carvings  that  I  found  upon  whorls  in-  my 
excavations  at  Hissarlik.  The  same  friend  has  also  sent  me  the  drawings 
of  18  similar  whorls  found  in  the  graves  of  the  cemetery  of  Villanova, 
and  now  in  the  museum  of  Count  Gozzadini  at  Bologna.  As  the  Count 
found  an  "  aes  rude  "  in  one  of  the  graves,  he  thinks  that  the  cemetery 
must  belong,  like  it,  to  the  time  of  King  Numa,  that  is,  to  about  700  B.C. ; 
De  Mortillet,^  however,  ascribes  a  much  greater  age  to  the  cemetery. 
But  at  all  events,  15  of  the  18  drawings  lying  before  me  have  a 
modern  appearance,  compared  with  the  10  whorls  in  the  Museum  of 
Modena,  or  with  the  whorls  found  at  Hissarlik,  even  in  the  latest  pre- 
historic city ;  for  not  only  the  ornamentation,  but  the  forms  also  of 
the  whorls,  are  much  more  elaborate. 

The  comparison  of  these  18  whorls  with  those  from  Hissarlik  con- 
vinces me,  therefore,  that  Count  Gozzadini  is  right  in  ascribing  no  greater 
age  to  the  cemetery  than  700  b.o.  Two  terra-cotta  whorls,  likewise  with 
incised  ornamentation,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Parma,  were  found  in 
the  terramare  of  Castione  and  Campeggine.®  From  300  to  400  terra- 
cotta whorls  were  found  in  the  Lake  habitations  of  the  Stone  age  at 
the  station  of  Moeringen  on  the  Lake  of  Bienne  in  Switzerland,®  some 
of  which  have  incised  ornamentation.  Among  these  ornamented  terra- 
cotta whorls  are  several  with  patterns  similar  to  some  of  those  found 
at  Hissarlik,  but  in  general  all  the  whorls  from  the  Lake  of  Bienne 
appear  to  be  much  more  elaborate  and  much  more  modem  than  those  of 
Hissarlik. 

A  terra-cotta  whorl  without  ornamentation  was  also  found  in  the 
cemetery  of  Zywietz  near  Oliva.^  There  are  also  a  great  many  unorna- 
mented  terra-cotta  whorls  in  the  Museum  of  Neu  Strelitz,  of  which 
Mr.  Carl  Andres  is  the  learned  keeper,  and  which  was  kindly  shown  to 
me  by  Dr.  Goetz ;  as  well  as  in  the  Museum  of  Neu  Brandenburg,  which 
was  kindly  shown  to  me  by  its  keeper,  the  high  forester  Julius  Muller, 
Senator  Gustav  Briickner,  and  Mr.  Conrad  Siemerling ;  and  in  the  Grand 
Ducal  Antiquarium  of  Schwerin,  of  which  my  honoured  friend,  the  learned 
Miss  Amalie  Buchheim,  is  the  keeper.  But  there  are  in  all  these  three 
Museums  some  terra-cotta  whorls  in  the  form  of  discs  with  an  incised 
ornamentation,  such  as  we  find  at  Troy.  From  the  photographs  which 
Dr.  Joseph  Hampel,  the  learned  keeper  of  the  archaeological  department 
in  the  Hungarian  National  Museum  at  Buda-Pesth,  had  the  kindness  to 
send  me,  I  see  that  there  are  exhibited  in  that  museum  11  terra-cotta 
whorls,  found  in  the  excavations  at  Szihalom,  in  the  county  of  Borsod 

'  Le  Signe  de  la  Croix,  pp.  88,  89.        •  Jbid,  Urgeschkhte,  Plate  iii.,  fig.  8.     Professor  Vir- 

•  Ferd.  Keller,  Etablissemnits  Zacustres,  by  chow  informs  me  that  terra-cotta  whorls  with- 
Dr.  V.  Gross,  p.  18,  Pi.  xxii.  out    ornamentation    are    frequently  found    in 

*  Dr.  Lissauer,  Beitrage  zw  tceatpreussischen  Germany. 
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in  Hungary,  and  attributed  to  the  Stone  age.  Of  these  11  Trhorls, 
represented  on  Plate  i.  Nos,  22-32,  one,  No.  30,  has  an  impresBed  or 
incised  ornameDtatiou.* 

The  Collection  of  Mexican  Antiquities  in  the  British  Masenm  contains 
a  large  nnmber  of  similar  vhorls,  for  the  moat  part  of  conical  shape, 
many  of  them  with  ornaments,  which  may  be  inscriptions;  but  this 
ornamentation  runs  all  round  the  cone,  and  is  not  on  its  base,  as  in  the 
whorls  of  Hiasarlik.  Some  of  these  whorla  are  more  or  less  flat ;  a  few 
are  painted  blue.  So  far  as  I  know,  ornamented  terra-cotta  whorls  have 
never  yet  been  found  in  Greece.  Unornamented  ones,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  frequent  there.  At  Mycenae  I  found  about  300  whorls  of  stone,  and 
but  very  few  of  terra-cotta.  A  terra-cotta  whorl,  ornamented  with  an 
incised  decoration,  found  in  the  pre-hiatoric  villages  below  three  layers 
of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes  on  the  Island  of  Thera,  is  in  the 
small  collection  of  antiquities  in  the  French  School  at  Athens. 

In  this  first,  as  well  as  in  all  the  four  encceeding  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik,  there  are  also  very  numerous  small  discs  of  terra-cotta,  from 
1^  to  3  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  hole  drilled  through  the  centre.  As  they 
are  slightly  convex  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  slightly  concave,  and  as 
the  edges  are  very  rudeljr  cut,  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  they  were  cut 
out  of  broken  pottery.  Those  of  the  first  city  have  the  pretty  lustrous 
dark-black  colour  peculiar  to  the  pottery  of  the  primitive  settlers.  There 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  these  discs  were  used  with  the  distaff,  in 
spinning  as  well  as  in  weaving,  as  weights  for  the  thread.^ 

Similar  discs,  with  the  same  characteristics,  proving  that  they  were 
cut  out  of  broken  pottery,  have  been  also  found  at  Szihalom  ;  two  of  them, 
exhibited  in  the  National  Hungarian  Museum,  are  represented  on  Plate  ix,, 
Nos.  2  and  4  of  the  photographs  of  the  collections.  Another  such  disc, 
found  at  Magyarad,  in  the  county  of  Hont,  is  represented  under  No.  37  on 
Plate  xiii.  in  Joseph  Hampel's  Antiquites  prihidoriques  de  la  Mongrie. 

No.  71  is  the  fragment  of  a  very  rude  figure  of  terra-cotta.     No.  72 


ro.  >x    Ttm-ootU  FngliKDt,  lutnnu  r«d,  with 


*  Aa  Dr.  Hampel  informa  me  that  the  phottt-  '  I  may  bera  call  attmtjon  to  the  fad,  tbat 

graphic  plates  an  on  salt,  I  iball  alnajrs  r«r«r      the  ipiDtilng- wheel  ia  a  modem  iDTCDtioD,  com- 
to  them,  monly  auribed  to  the  j'ear  1S30. 
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represents  a  perfectly  flat  bright-red  fragtneDt  of  terra-cotta,  6  millimfetrea 
(about  n.  quarter  of  an  inch)  thick,  -which  I  found  myself,  in  the  presence 
of  jr.  Burnouf,  in  the  very  lowest  dSbris  of  the  first  city,  and  which,  I 
think,  is  the  only  specimen  of  perfectly  baked  terra-cotta  I  ever  found  at 
Hiasarlik,  except  of  course  the  large  jars,  which  are  always  thoroughly 
baked,  and  the  pottery  of  the  third  or  burnt  city,  moat  of  which  has 
been  thoroaghly  baked  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration.  In  fact, 
the  clay  of  the  fine  red  goblet  No.  51  is  only  4  millimetroa  (about  one- 
Btxtb  of  an  inch)  thick,  and  yet  only  I  millimetre  of  it  is  really  baked  on 
either  aide,  while  in  the  middle  there  remain  2  millimetres  of  clay  quite 
unbaked.  As  the  fragment  No.  72  is  quite  flat,  it  cannot  belong  to 
a  vase.  I*rofe8Bor  Bhouaopoulos  anggests  that  it  may  have  belonged  to  a 
wooden  casket,  on  which  it  served  as  an  ornament.  The  ornamentation 
of  branches  and  concentric  circles  is  very  characteristic ;  it  looks,  as 
Prof,  Sayce  observes  to  me,  Hittite  and  Babylonian.  This  piece  eshibits 
perhaps  the  finest  clay  I  ever  found  at  Hissarlik;  but  nevertheless, 
when  observed  through  a  powerful  lens,  it  is  not  free  from  small  stones. 

No.  73  is  a  very  rude  flat  figure  of  marble.    I  found  about  half-a-dozen 

figures  in  this  first  city,  of  the  very  same  shape  and  fabric,  but  all  of 

them  witbont  a  trace  of  any  incision.    I,  therefore,  should 

~  never  have  thought  them  to  he  figures  at  all,  were  it  not 

that  more  than  500,  of  nearly  the  same  flat  form — on 

many  of  which  a  bird-like  face,  female  breasts,  a  girdle, 

or  female  hair,  are  rudely  incised — were  found  by  me  in 

the   third,   fourth,  and  fifth  pre-historic  cities.      On  a 

great  many  others  the  bird's  face  is  rudely  drawn  with 

black  clay  on  the  white  figures.     It  is  therefore  highly 

probable  that  a  similar  face  had  once  been  drawn  on  all 

the  figures  on  which  it  is  not  incised,  but  that  in  the 

course  of  ages  it  has  been  efiaced  by  the  dampness  of 

No  M.  Rnde  Ott  Idol   ^^^  debHs.    As  all  these  rude  figures  represent  the  same 

"fM"'"'-  form,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are   idols  of  a 

Depib, soft]         female  goddess,  the  patron  deity  of  the  place,  whether 

she  may  have  been  called  Ate  or  Athene,  or  have  had 

any  other  name;  nay,  there  appears  to  be  the  highest  probability  that 

all  of  them  are  copies  of  the  celebrated  primeval  Palladium,  to  which 

was  attached  the  fate  of  Troy,  and  which  was  fabled  to  have  fallen  from 

heaven  (see  p.  153). 

According  to  the  legend,  the  feet  of  this  Palladium  were  joined 
together,  and  they  could  not  possibly  be  more  joined  than  on  these  idols, 
on  which  the  whole  inferior  part  of  the  body  is  represented  as  a  hemi- 
spherical lump.  I  may  here  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  form  which 
the  ancients  commonly  gave  to  some  deities  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
body,  as  for  instance  to  the  statues  of  Hermes,  served  to  indicate  their 
stability  in  the  place  where  they  were  preserved.  In  like  manner  Victory 
was  represented  without  wings,  when  the  idea  of  its  permanence  was  to 
be  expressed. 

Mr.  Gladstone  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  we  find  in  Homer 
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but  one  clear  instance  of  an  image  for  religious  worship.  The  solemn 
procession  in  the  6th  Iliad  carries  the  dedicated  veil  or  robe  to  the 
temple  of  Athen6  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  the  priestess  Theano 
receives  it,  and  deposits  it  on  the  knees  of  the  goddess : 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  poet  imagined  the  Palladium  to  have  been  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  of  human  form,  just  as  all  idols  were  represented  in 
his  time,  and  widely  di£ferent  from  the  hideous  and  barbaric  idols  I  find 
at  Hissarlik,  even  in  the  latest  of  the  five  pre-historic  pities.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  famous  figure  of  Niobe  on  Mount  Sipylus,  which  is 
alluded  to  in  the  24th  book  of  the  Iliad  (614-617),  and  which  probably 
was  originally  intended  to  represent  the  goddess  Cybele,  was  likewise  in 
a  sitting  posture.  I  readily  believe  with  Mr.  Gladstone,^  that  statues 
would  have  been  more  mentioned  by  the  poet  had  they  been  common,  and 
that  they  were  rare  or  to  the  poet  unattractive;  probably  of  wood. 
Pausanias*  mentions  in  certain  temples  wooden  statues  of  gods  (Xoana), 
as  well  as  statues  formed  of  other  materials  (including  clay),  less  durable 
than  stone  and  marble,  or  than  bronze :  the  use  of  these  materials  pre- 
vailed especially  in  primitive  times.  Such  objects  were  called  daidala, 
and  it  was  from  them,  Pausanias  thinks,  that  the  personal  name  Daidalos 
afterwards  arose.''  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  they  came  to  represent 
the  human  form  at  all.*  Only  by  degrees,  too,  they  assumed  the  character 
of  works  of  art.  Indeed,  if  we  survey  the  wt)rld  all  over  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  singular  to  notice  how  little  and  how  rarely  marked  religious 
worship  and  true  beauty  have  been  associated  together  in  images. 

The  idols  of  Hissarlik  are  certainly  ruder  than  the  rudest  ever  found 
in  Greece  or  elsewhere.  However  barbarous  the  idols  of  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns  may  be,  they  are  nevertheless  masterpieces  of  art  in  comparison 
with  these  Trojan  idols.  The  conception  of  the  human  form  as  an 
organic  whole,  a  conception  we  meet  with  at  the  very  dawn  of  creative 
Greek  art,  nowhere  appears.  "  The  Trojan  artist  began,"  as  Mr.  Newton 
ingeniously  remarks,  '*  as  these  primitive  sculptures  denote,  with  some- 
thing even  more  elementary  than  Shakspeare's  manikin  made  after  supper 
out  of  a  cheeseparing ;  and  that  which  gradually  converted  this  manikin 
into  an  organic  form  was  the  instinct  of  Greek  genius  trained  and 
developed  by  the  contact  with  more  civilized  races  around,  and  imbibing 
ideas  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art  through  trafiic  with  the  Phoenicians."* 


*  R  Ti.  297-303. 

*  Homeric  Synchromsniy  pp.  65,  foil. 

*  Paus.  Tiiu  17,  §  2:  rots  9i  iofBp^ois  rh 
ipXatorf  6w6<ra  «cal  ^/icti  KwrofiaBuv  iUvrfiBfifitPf 
ro<rd^§  ^p  i^*  Sp  ^6apa  hrotovpro,  tfitpos, 
Kvwdpurtros,  al  K49poif  r^  hpiOlpo^  ^  M<^<i|»  ^ 
\ioor6s'  r^  9h  *^pfip  rf  KvWiipi^  roiirntp  ft^p 
iath  Mtp6s,  06ov  9k  ir€iroaifi4pop  rh  iyaXfid 
itrriP, 

'  Pans.  ix.  3,  §  2 :  iw\  raineus  reus  SiaAAayaTf 
diolZa^A  iopr^p  SyoviTiyf  8ri  ol  wd\ai  rh  |^ara 


iKdXovy  8a/8aAa.  iKdXovp  94^  4fU}\  ioKUP^  wp6' 
r§pop  fri  fl  Aa/8aAof  6  Ila\<ifidopos  iyiptro 
*A0^3nil<n'  roinp  8i  tiar^pop  inrh  rS»p  9aiZ6Xmp 
iwUKriffip  ywMau  honA  Koi  ovk  ix  y€Penis 
rtdrjpcu  rh  6pofia. 

'  Preface  of  Siebelis  to  Pausanias;  Leipzig, 
1822,  pp.  xii.  seqq. 

•  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton's  Lecture  on  the  30th 
April,  1874,  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
London. 
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No8.  74  and  75  represent  Baddle-queraB  of  trachyte,  of  which  the 
strata  of  debria  of  all  the  pre-bistoric  cities  of  HiBsarlik  contain  many 


hnndreds.  I  fonnd  a  large  ntunher  of  similar  saddle-qnerns  in  my  exca- 
vations  at  Mycenae,  They  occur  sometimes,  but  rarely,  in  Silesia  and 
Saxony,  made  of  trachyte;  and  they  are,  as  my  friend  M.  Alexandre 
Bertrand,  Director  of  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  assures  me, 
but  very  aeldom  found  in  the  Dolmens  of  France.  Another  friend,  Dr. 
Giustiuiano  Nicolucci,  of  Isola  del  Liti  in  Italy,  states '  that  similar 
saddle-querus  hare  also  been  fonnd  in  the  terramare  of  the  Stone  and 
Bronze  ages  in  Italy.  A  saddle-quern  similar  to  Ko.  75,  but  of  mica- 
elate,  was  found  iu  the  excavations  at  Magyarad,  in  the  county  of  Hont 
in  Hungary,  and  is  in  the  collection  of  B.  Kyary  Jeno.'  The  hand-mills 
found  in  Mecklenburg,  and  preserved  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Antiquarium  at 
Schwerin,  are  of  granite,  from  2  to  3  ft.  long  and  1  to  2  ft,  broad,  with 
smaller  ones  of  the  same  form  for  bruising  the  grain.  Dr.  Lisch  believes 
that  the  rudely-cut  stones  of  globular  form  (like  Nos.  80  and  81,  on 
p.  236)  were  used  as  pestles  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Trojan  saddle-querns  are  either  of  trachyte,  like  the  two  above, 
or  of  basaltic  lava,  but  by  far  the  lorger  number  are  of  the  former 
material.  They  are  of  oval  form,  flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the 
other,  and  resemble  an  egg  cut  longitudinally  through  the  middle.  Their 
length  is  from  7  to  14  and  even  as  much  as  25  in. ;  the  very  long  ones  are 
usually  crooked  longitudinally ;  their  breadth  is  from  5  to  14  in.  The 
grain  was  bruised  between  the  fiat  sides  of  two  of  these  querns  ;  but  only 
a  kind  of  groats  can  have  been  produced  in  this  way,  not  flour;   the 

I   Pictm  della    Tmade ; 
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bruised  grain  conld  not  have  been  used  for  making  bread.    In  Homer  we 
find  it  used  for  porridge,'  and  also  for  strewing  on  the  roasted  meat.* 


No.  ri.    tmplniinii  of  UtMmli ;  pntablf  i  KorUr. 
(Abost  1 ;  t  Ktiul  Um.    Utftb,  U  u  U  ft.) 

Pliny  *  confirms  the  fact,  that  the  grain  was  merely  hniised  and  boiled  to 
pap,  or  eaten  in  form  of  dnmplings  (ofae). 

No.  7G,  which  is  of  basaltic  lava,  has  a  globular 
carity,  and  may  probably  have  been  nsed  as  a  mortar. 
The  implement  No.  77  no  doubt  served  as  a  pestle. 
TSr,  Thomas  Daries,  F.G.S.,  of  the  British  Museum,  who 
kindly  assisted  me  at  the  recommendation  of  my  friend 
Professor  Nevil  Story-Maskelyne,  late  keeper  of  the 
Mineral  Department  in  the  British  Musenm,  holds  the 
pear-shaped  pestle  No.  77  to  be  compact  limestone;  its 
colour  is  greyish  mixed  with  yellow.  The  instrument 
No.  78,  which  seems  likewise  to  be  a  pestle,  is  of 
granite.  ^^_  iri^;^B>mi 

A   mortar   of  granite   similar   to   No.  76   is  in   the     uratinite.  (iisit 
MuBenm  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye ;  it  was  found  in  Den-     ntpih,  *& !"«  a.) 
mark.     M.  Bertrand  holds  it  to  have  been  used  to  break 
copper  ore  in  order  to  detach  pieces  of  it  for  making  arrow-heads. 

'  77.  iTiii.  538-MO :  '  H.  A",  iriii.  19  r  "  Pulto  autcoi,  non  pane, 

xlifVKn  i"  iTirmetf  iti  tpi^  SatTa  rirarro,  TiiJiM    longo    tcinpon    RomiDoa    TnamfeatDm, 

fiovr    f    Uptirarrti    lityay    j^t^n-sr  -     al    S)       quoniam  inda  et  pulmentarii  hnlitque  dicuDlur. 

TvKuicfc  tt  Eaniui  intiquiaiinua  vBtei  olniilioDU  fimeni 

Zilrran  ifiSatatr  k*iit' iJi^eta  nOliX^  wiXvrof.  eifnmeat,    oSam   eripniuc    ploniDtibiis   liUrig 

*.Orf.  iiT.76,  77:  p«tKi  cniamemorst.    Et  hodie  >mra  pri»c»,  »tqn* 

DatBlium,  pultn  fiitilU  couficiuntur  ;  Ti<letarqa« 

tam  pull  i^pta  Gracciu  fuiue,  quam  lulio* 
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Ko.  79  represents  a  beantifally  polished  implement,  wbich,  according 
to  Mr.  DavieB,  consiata  of  bfematite ;  it  was  probably  used  for  polishing 
large  terra-cotta  vessels. 


Ko.  1>.    ImplnneatorSMae  Dirpollihliig.    [ILiltacltul 
eixe.    DepUi,  IS  to  U  It,) 

Endely-CTit,  nearly  globalar  stone  instruments,  like  Noa.  80  and  81, 
are  very  nnmeroua  in  all  the  four  lower  pre-historic  cities;  nay,  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when  I  affirm 
that  I  could  have  collected 
thousands  of  them.  They  are, 
according  to  Mr.  Daviea,  of 
basaltic 'lava,  granite,  quartz, 
diorite,  porphyry,  or  other 
sorts  of  stone,  and  only  in 
one  instance  of  silex. 

Similar  instrnmenta  are 
found  in  the  cave-dnellingB 
of  the  Dordogne,  aa  well  as 
in  the  Dolmens  in  France; 
and  many  specimens  of  theao 
aro  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  St.  Germain -en-Lay  e.  They 
are  very  numerous  in  the  most 
i>pth,46ta6Hi.)    '  ancient    Swiss    Xake    habita- 

tions, and  particularly  in  those 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  all  of  them  are  of  hard  sandstone.  A 
number  of  radely-cut  globular  stone  instruments,  similar  to  Noa.  80 
and  81,  were  found  in  the  excavations  at  Szihalom,  and  are  exhibited  in 
the  National  Hungarian  Museum  at  Buda-Festh.*  In  the  opinion  of  my 
friend.  Professor  Ludwig  Lindenschmit,  founder  and  director  of  the 
celebrated  Museum  of  Mainz,  these  implements  were  the  most  ancient 
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millstoDes  of  the  Bimpleet  kind,  and  were  employed  for  braising  the  grain 
on  the  plates  of  sandstone  which  abonnd  in  the  Lake  habitations.' 

The  same  mdely-cut  round  stones  occur  also  in  the  pre-historic 
villages  in  Thera."  Profeaaoi  Virchow,  M.  Bamonf,  and  Dr.  Nicolucci ' 
concur  in  ProfeBsor  Lindenschmit's  opinion,  that  they  served  for  bruising 
grain  or  other  sabstanceB.  • 

Not  less  abundant  than  the  ronnd  corn-bmisers  are  implements  more 
or  leas  in  the  form  of  Noa.  82  and  83,  which  are  of  diorite,  and  represent 


DB  Implanem,  wilh  >  fnmw 
•rlKnand.    (Half  utiulUl 
Depth,  4SIaU  ft.) 


■  Sta  the  MDill  collection  ofThera  nntiqnitlM 
in  the  French  School  at  Atheni. 

•  Dr.  G.  Nicolncci,  Ami  ed  Utauai  in  J'ictra 
deUa  Trnade,  pp.  16,  17. 
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two  of  tbo  best  specimeDs.  Inatniments  like  No.  82  may  probably  have 
served,  as  Nicolucci  Buggests,  for  smoothing  tbe  clay  of  the  large  Ta^es, 
perhaps  also  for  cnishing  the  coarse  particles  contained  in  the  clay,  or  for 
bruising  tho  granite,  with  which  the  latter  waa  mixed.  No.  83  is  a  rude 
primitive  hammer,  both  ends  of  which  are  much  worn  down,  and  testify  to 
the  long  use  wbicb  bag  been  -mode  of  it.  From  its  large  size  and  heavy 
weight  we  are  induced  to  think  that  it  was  merely  grasped  by  the  hand, 
and  eonld  not  have  been  fikstened  in  a  cloven  wood  handle.  I  repeat 
that  these  arc  two  of  the  best  specimens,  for  there  are  in  the  first  fonr 
pre-historic  cities  thousands  of  similar  bat  far  rnder  implements,  of 
diorite,  granite,  silicious  rock,  hornblende,  gneiss,  and  other  sorts  of 
stone. 

No.  84  is  an  implement  of  granite,  of  oval  form,  with  a  deep  furrow 
running  lengthwise  round  it.  It  resembles  a  stone  Implement  found  in 
Denmark  which  is  in  the  Musenm  of  Copenhagen,  and  is  represented  in 
J.  J.  A,  Worsaae's  Nordieke  Oldsat/er,  PI.  iviii.  No.  87,  among  the  objects 
of  the  Stone  age.  These  objects  appear  to  have  served  as  weights  for 
looms  or  fishing- nets. 

I  now  come  to  the  axes  or  ceWs,"  of  wbicb  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
more  than  500  ia  the  first  four  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik. 

Mr,  Thomas  Davies,  who  examined  them  carefully,  declares  them  to 
consist  of  blue  tierpentinous  rock,  green  gabbro-rock,  black  slaty  rock, 
dark-green  hornntone,  black  pr  grey  diorite,  jadeite  and  jade  (nephrite). 
Of  the  five  celts  of  tlie  first  city  of  which  I  here  give  the  engravings. 
No.  85  consists  of  black  diorite;  No.  88,  of  jadeite;  Nos.  86,  87,  and  89, 
of  jade  (nephrite). 


•  I 


>«.  I]»-a».    Aseaof  Jiddtcind  Jule(!<<|)lirttc].    (Abuul  boir  actual  tlic.    Drp-.b,  aboai  (s  to  U  ft.) 

"  The  ase  was,"  as  my  honoured  friend  the  celebrated  anthropo- 
logist. Sir  J.  Lubbock,  rightly  remarks,'  "  pre-eminently  the  implement  of 
antiquity.  It  was  used  in  war  and  in  the  chase,  as  well  as  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  great  numbers  of  celts  have  been  found  in  the  Lake- 
dwellings  at  "Wangen  (Lake  of  Constance)  and  Concise  (Lake  o£  Neuf- 

"  Rtadnra    not    cmiveraant   oith    archirnlogy  Ths  uinal  dcriratioti  gireti  is  a  eocionab,  and  itii 

may  he  infonncil  t}iat  thii  word  is  not  derived  regnrded  ns  tbe  equivalent  of  c<xlum.     Tlie  fint 

from  the  Celtic  people,  but  rramcc/lu,"  a  chiiel."  uk  of  tlie  term  that  1  hare  met  with,  ai  applied 

"Thii    word,   however,"    ai    Mr.    John    Erani  toantiquitiei,  ig  in  Beger'a  JAisaunu  £nin<lni- 

{Ancient  Stone  !mplen\eRts  of  Great  Brilaia,^.bO)  bar./kui  (yo\.  lii.  p.  *18),  IBM,  where  n  brouze 

ubaervei,  "  ia  an  £*a{  Xtyiftirin'  in  this  lense,  celt,  atlapted  forinurtion  in  iu  liaft,  i>  deicribed 

b.'ing  only  found  in  the  Vulgate  trnnOntlon  of  under  the  name  of  G:/fes," 

Job,  chop.  lii.  V.  24.     it  alsooicurain  a  qnota-  '  Piv-hatnrls  Times;  London,  IS7S,  4th  edit, 

tion  of  the  [)assii)!e  by  St.  Jerome,  in  bin  EpUt.  ad  pp.  95-07  and  101. 
Pammackium,     (See  Athcnaam,  June  11,  1S70.) 
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chatel).  With  a  few  exceptions  they  were  small,  especially  when  compared 
with  the  magnificent  specimens  from  Denmark ;  in  length  they  varied 
from  one  to  six  inches,  while  the  cutting  edge  had  generally  a  width  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  lines." 

This  is  also  the  usual  proportion  of  the  axes  at  Hissarlik,  but  there 
are  a  few  whose  cutting  edge,  like  that  of  No.  87,  is  only  about  four 
and  a  half  lines.     The  manner  in  which  these  axes  were  made  is  de- 
scribed in   a  masterly   way    by   Sir   John  Lubbock:^ — "After    having 
chosen  a  stone,  the  first  step  was  to  reduce  it  by  blows  with  a  hammer 
to  a  suitable  size.      Then  grooves  were  made  artificially,  which  must 
have  been   a   very   tedious  and   difficult   operation,    when    flint   knives, 
sand,  and   water  were  the  only  available  instruments.     Having  carried 
the   grooves   to   the   required  depth,   the   projecting  portions   were   re- 
moved by  a  skilful  blow  with  a  hammer,  and  the  implement  was  then 
sharpened  and  polished  on  blocks  of  sandstone.      The  axes   were   then 
fastened  into  the  handles.     To  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  use  of 
metals,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  such  things  were  ever  made  use 
of;   we  know,  however,  that  many  savages  of  the  present  day  have  no 
better  tools.     Yet  with  axes  such  as  these,  and  generally  with  the  assist- 
ance of  fire,  they  will  cut  down  large  trees  and  hollow  them  out  into 
canoes.     The  piles  used  in  the  Swiss  Stone  age  Lake-habitations  were 
evidently,  from  the  marks  of  the  cuts  on  them,  prepared  with  the  help  of 
stone  axes ;  and  in  the  Danish  peat-bogs,  several  trees  have  been  found 
with  the  marks  of  stone  axes  and  of  fire  upon  them ;  and  in  one  or  two 
cases,  stone  celts  have  even  been  found  lying  at  the  side.     In  the  exca- 
vations known  as  Grimes'  Graves,  again,  a  basalt  hatchet  was  found, 
which  had  evidently   been  used   for   excavating   the  gallery,  as   shown 
by   the   marks   still   distinctly   visible  on   the   walls.     One   use   of  the 
American  tomahawk  was   to  crush   bones  for  the  sake  of  the   marrow ; 
and   it  is  most  probable  that   the   ancient   stone   axes   also   served   the 
same   purpose.     In  many  cases  the  axes   themselves   bear  ample  marks 
of  long-continued  use.     That  they  were  also  weapons  of  war  is  probable, 
not  only  on  a  priori  grounds,  but  also  because  they  have  frequently  been  ^ 
found  in  the  graves  of  chiefs,  associated  with  bronze  daggers.     About  the 
year  1809,  a  large  cairn  in  Kircudbrightshire,  popularly  supposed  to  be 
the  tomb  of  a  King  Aldus  M*Galdus,  was  removed  by  a  farmer.     When 
the  cairn  had  been  removed,  the  workmen  came  to  a  stone  coffin  of  very 
rude  workmanship,  and,  on  removing  the  lid,  they  found  the  skeleton  of  a 
man  of  uncommon  size.     The  bones  were  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition, 
that  the  ribs  and  vertebrae  crumbled  into  dust  on  attempting  to  lift  them. 
The  remaining  bones,  being  less  decayed,  were  taken  out,  when  it  was « 
discovered  that  one  of  the  arms  had  been   almost  separated  from   the 
shoulder  by  a  stroke  of  a  stone  axe,  and  that  a  fragment  of  the  axe  still 
remained  in  the  bone.     The  axe  was  of  greenstone,  a  material  which  does 
not  occur  in  this  part  of  Scotland.      There  wore  also  found  with  the 
skeleton  a  ball  of  flint,  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  which  was  perfectly  round 


«  Prehistoric  Times;  London,  1878,  4th  edit.  pp.  95-S7  and  194. 
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and  highly  polished,  and  the  head  of  an  arrow,  also  flint,  but  not  a  particle 
of  any  metallic  substance.  We  know  also  the  North  American  stone  axe 
or  tomahawk  served  not  merely  as  an  implement,  but  also  as  a  weapon, 
being  used  both  in  the  hand  and  also  as  a  missile." 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Professor  H.  Fischer  of  Freiburg,  for 
the  discovery  that  I  have  thirteen  axes  of  jade  in  my  Trojan  collection. 
Having  read  in  my  former  publication  ^  that  I  had  found  axes  of  very 
hard  transparent  greenstone,  he  insisted  upon  my  getting  them  carefully 
examined.  Professor  Maskelyne,  to  whom  I  appUed,  was  good  enough  to 
have  the  specific  gravities  of  the  diflferent  specimens  determined  for  me 
in  the  usual  way ;  namely,  by  weighing  them  successively  in  air  and  in 
water,  so  as  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  stone  to  that  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  water.  This  was  done  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies. 
The  result  was  that  the  specific  gravity  of  twelve  of  my  green  transparent 
axes  and  of  one  white  transparent  axe  lies  between  2'91.and  2*99,  and  that, 
consequently,  all  thirteen  are  of  jade  (nephrite).  Mr.  Davies  remarked  to 
me  at  the  same  time  that,  '*  in  association  with  the  implements  or  arms 
of  jade  found  in  Brittany,  some  turquoise  beads  have  been  discovered.* 
This  mineral  is  not  at  present  found  in  situ  in  Europe,  and  thus  we  have 
here  additional  evidence  of  the  probability  of  these  substances  having 
been  procured  from  Eastern  countries." 

Professor  Maskelyne  writes  to  me :  "  Now  I  tell  you  that  your  thirteen 
Hissarlik  jade  implements  are  to  me  of  the  highest  interest.  They  are 
so  for  the  reason  that  now  for  the  first  time  have  I  seen  true  white  jade 
as  the  material  of  a  stone  implement,  and  that  too  in  association  with  the 
regular  green  jade,  which  is  not  so  rare  a  material.^  This  is  interesting ; 
and  so  is  the  Hissarlik  locality,  altogether  apart  from  the  Homeric 
bearings  of  it,  and 

*  Immortal  dreams  that  oould  beguile 
The  blmd  old  man  of  Scio  rocky  isle.* 

The  presence  of  the  white  jade  is  interesting  as  pointing  to  the  locality 
whence  it  came ;  its  association  with  its  green  brother  is  interesting  as 
helping  to  confirm  this  indication.  In  fact,  it  is  a  very  great  probability 
that  the  Eiien-lun  mountains  produced  the  mineral  of  which  these 
implements  are  made,  and  that  they  came  from  Khotan  by  a  process  of 
primeval  barter,  that  must  have  nursed  a  trade  capable  of  moving  onward 
over  the  '  roof  of  the  world '  perhaps,  or  less  probably  by  Cashmere, 
Afghanistan,  and  Persia,  into  the  heart  of  Europe.  If  the  Pamir  and  the 
region  north  of  the  Hindoo  Kush  was  the  route,  this  primitive  stream  of 
commerce  may  have  flowed  along  the  course  of  the  Oxus  before  that  great 
artery  of  carrying  power  had  become  diverted  by  the  geological  upheaval 
of  Northern  Persia  from  its  old  course  to  the  Caspian.  I  have  always 
wondered  why  jade  ceased  to  be  a  prized  material  and  an  article  of  com- 
merce so  soon  as  civilization  laid  hold  of  our  race.    The  Assyrians  and 


*  Troy  and  its  BemainSj  p.  21.  mariaker  in  Morbihan,  Brittany. 

*  For  example,  the  pendant  of  a  necklace  '  Professor  Maskelyne  informs  me  that  he  has 
made  of  callols  (turquoise)  found  in  a  Dolmen  since  met  with  another  celt  of  white  jade  (in 
called  "  Maneer-H'roiik,"  in  the  locality  Loc-  Mr.  Franks*s  handi),  fonnd  in  Oete. 
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Egyptians  hardly,  if  the  latter  at  all,  knew  jade.  Yet  jade  implements 
have  been  dug  up  in  Mesopotamia  of  primeval  type,  and  the  commerce 
that  transported  these  implements  in  far  distant  times  bore  them  as  far 
as  Brittany.  The  Assyrians  and  the  Egyptians,  like  all  other  peoples, 
have  valued  green  stones.  Green  jasper  and  Amazon  stone,  and  even 
plasma,  were  known  and  appreciated ;  why  not  then  jade  also  ?  My  answer 
would  be,  that  they  could  not  get  it.  Unlike  the  Chinese,  who  have 
always  kept  it  in  honour  because  they  had  it  at  their  gate,  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  and  Egyptian  artists  did  not  know  jade,  or  only  knew  it  as  coming 
accidentally  to  hand,  perhaps  as  the  material  of  a  pre-historic  weapon.* 
We  need  to  know  more  than  we  do  of  the  pre-historic  movements  of  the 
human  race,  to  be  able  to  say  whether  the  region  of  the  Pamir  and  of 
Eastern  Turkestan  was  once  more  densely  peopled,  was  in  fact  more 
habitable,  than  to-day  is  the  case ;  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
that  a  geological  change  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  disappearance  of  jade 
from  among  the  valued  materials  of  the  archaic,  the  ancient,  and  the 
medieval  ages,  down  to  within  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  years 
from  this  time.  If  the  upheaval  of  the  regions,  along  which  this  com- 
merce flowed,  has  rendered  them  less  habitable,  has  planted  deserts 
where  once  men  dwelt  with  flocks,  has  made  regions  of  ice  where  once 
winter  was  endurable,— has,  finally,  diverted  from  its  course  a  great  river, 
that  bore  a  commerce,  or  at  least  fertilized  the  route  of  a  commerce, — 
there  may  be  an  explanation  of  the  drying  up  of  the  stream  of  that 
commerce  itself. 

"  The  Hissarlik  locality  for  such  an  interesting  find  of  so  many  and 
such  beautiful  jade  implements  has  an  interest  also  in  this,  that  the 
geographical  importance  of  the  Hellespont,  as  the  Bridge  from  Asia  to 
Europe,  seems  to  have  brought  to  that  spot  the  opportunity  of  selection 
and  an  abundance  of  material.  I  am  writing  to  you  perhaps  some  dreams 
more  dreamy,  you  will  think  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  dreams  I  wrote  of 
in  my  first  page.  At  any  rate,  while  you  are  giving  realistic  life  to  the 
ancient  tale  of  Troy,  strive  to  do  something,  too,  for  this  more  venerable 
witness  to  the  brotherhood  and  the  intercommunication  of  the  human  race 
in  the  age  rather  of  Eronos  than  of  Zeus.  Was  it  the  jade-stone  that 
Kronos  swallowed?" 

Professor  Fischer  writes  to  me,  that  "  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes 
jade  (nephrite)  axes  only  occur  in  South  Italy  (Calabria),  in  the  Lake- 
dwellings  of  Switzerland  and  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  Lake  of  Stam- 
berg  near  Munich,  and  the  ancient  settlement  of  Blasingen  (between 
Freiburg  and  Basel,  and  therefore  far  from  Lake-dwellings);  further  a 
small  chisel  of  jade  (nephrite)  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  district 
of  Nordlingen."  He  adds  that  "  Professor  Damour,  who  made  most  active 
researches  in  France,  could  discover  there  only  one  jade  (nephrite)  axe, 
of  which  the  locality  where  it  was  found  is  unknown ;    it  was  sold  in 


*  With    reference   to   this  remark    ot   Prof.  together  with  weapons  and  armour  of  bronze,  and 

Maakelyne,  I  maj  mention  that,  according  to  works  of  art  in  gold  and  silver,  from  the  highly 

Bmgsch-Bey,  hattk-axea  with  stone  heads  were  civilized  states  of  Western  Asia.   {Hist,  of  Egypt, 

among  the  spoils  brought  home  hj  Thutmes  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  405,  Engl  trans.,  2nd  ed.) 
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Rheims,  and  the  quality  of  the  jade  resembles  that  of  the  Swiss  Lake- 
dwellings." 

Professor  Fischer  is  amazed  at  hearing  that  among  my  thirteen  His- 
sarlik  jade  axes  there  is  a  white  one/  for  he  had  as  yet  only  seen  axes  of 
green  jade;  he  knows  raw  white  jade  abundantly  .from  Turkestan  (at 
least,  yellowish,  greyish,  and  greenish  white),  besides  perfectly  white 
from  China ;  but  no  trace  of  axes  was  discovered  by  the  travellers  of  his 
acquaintance  who  explored  the  jade  quarries  of  Turkestan.  The  Siberian 
jade  has^a  bright  grass-green  colour ;  the  New  Zealand  jade  for  the  most 
part  a  more  dark  green  colour.  There  is  besides  a  very  dark  green  jade 
in  Asia,  which  must  be  native  somewhere  in  Asia  (perhaps  in  Turkestan), 
and  of  which  Timur's  tombstone  in  Samarkand  is  made.  Professor 
Fischer  received  fragments  of  the  latter  from  the  late  Professor  Barbot 
de  Marny  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  knocked  them  oflf  with  his  own  hand  in 
the  mosque,  of  course  at  the  danger  of  his  life. 

Professor  Fischer  says  in  conclusion  that  my  thirteen  Hissarlik  jade 
axes  come  from  the  farthest  eastern  point  at  which  polished  jade  axes 
have  been  found,  and  expresses  the  wish  that  before  the  end  of  his  life 
the  fortune  might  be  allotted  to  him  of  finding  out  what  people  brought 
them  to  Europe.® 


^  This  white  jade  axe,  of  which  I  shall  hare 
to  speak  later  od,  was  found  at  a  depth  of  6}  ft. 
below  the  surface,  and  must  therefore  belong  to 
the  latest  pre-historic  city  of  Hissarlik ;  for  in 
the  subsequent  settlement,  which  from  the  pot- 
tery I  hold  to  be  an  ancient  Lydian  one,  I  never 
found  stone  implements. 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Daries  kindly  gave  me  the 
following  note,  which  he  had  communicated  to 
the  translator  of  Keller's  Lake  Dtctllings^  and 
which  appeared  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second 
edition  of  that  work  issued  by  Messrs.  Longmans. 
It  has  been  reproduced  in  the  Geological  Maga- 
zine,  Decade  II.  vol.  v.  No.  4,  April  1878.  I 
deem  it  too  interesting  not  to  give  it  here. 

"Note    on    *Jadeite'    and    *Jade.*      By 

Thomas  Da  vies,  F.G.S. 

"  Jadeite  (Damour). 

" Specific  gravity,  328  to  3*4 ;  hardness,  65 
to  7.  Colours  milky-white,  with  bright  green 
veins  and  splotches,  greenish-grey,  bluish-grey, 
clear  grey  and  translucent  as  chalcedony,  orange- 
yellow,  smoky-green  passing  to  black,  npple- 
green,  sometimes  emerald-green,  all  the  green 
tints  as  a  rule  much  brighter  than  in  the  Ori- 
ental jude,  also,  but  rarely,  of  violet  shades. 
Texture  from  compact  to  crypto-crystalline,  and 
distinctly  crystalline,  sometimes  coarsely  so; 
fibro-lamellar,  opaque  to  translucent  and  some- 
times transparent. 

"Thin  splinters  will  fuse  in  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp.  Damour,  from  analyses  made  by 
him,  suggests  its  affinities  to  the  epidotes. 

*^  Localities. — Central  Asia,  and  particularly 
China;  also  as  articles  worked  by  the  Aztecs, 
Mexico. 


**  Oriental  Jade  (Damour). 

"Specific  gravity,  2*96  to  306;  hardness,  5*5 
to  6*5.  Colours  white  and  white  variously  tinted, 
greenish-grey,  many  shades  of  green.  Textur« 
mostly  compact,  rarely  crypto-crystalline. 

<*  Found  chiefly  in  Central  Asia,  particularly 
in  China  and  on  its  borders.  Also  in  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Pacific  Islands  generally. 

"  Specific  gravity  of  upwards  of  100  specimens 
from  New  Zealand  determined  by  myself  have 
been  within  the  limits  of  3*00  to  3'02,  by  far 
the  larger  number  giving  3*01. 

"Oceanic  Jade  (Damour). 

"Specific  gravity,  3*18;  hardness,  5*5  to  6*5. 
Of  this  variety  I  possess  no  personal  experience, 
the  large  number  of  objects  of  jade  which  have 
come  under  my  observation  not  having  yielded 
me  one  example.  Damour,  however,  who  exa- 
mined four  specimens,  states  that  in  its  aspect 
and  general  characters — with  the  exception  of 
its  density — it  much  resembles  the  Oriental  jade. 
It,  however,  possesses  a  somewhat  silky  lustre, 
due  to  exceedingly  delicate  fibres  which  traverse 
the  mass.  I  have  met  with  this  structure  fre- 
quently however  in  the  jade  from  New  Zealand, 
which  possessed  the  density  of  3*01.  From  an 
analysis  Damour  refers  it  to  the  pyroxene  group, 
whereas  the  Oriental  is  referable  to  hornblende. 
V'ars.  Tremolite  or  Actinolite. 

"  Found  in  New  Caledonia  and  Marquise  Island, 
Pacific. 

**None  of  these  minerals  to  my  knowledge 
have  been  met  with  m  situ  in  Europe,  though 
the  British  Museum  possesses  a  fragment  of 
unworked  Oriental  jade  purporting  to  have  been 
found  ip  Turkey  ** — probably,  as  Mr.  Maakelyne 
suggests,  an  error  for  Turkestan. 
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The  mineralogist,  Professor  Ferd.  Boemer  of  Breslan,  writes  to 
me  that  "  in  the  choice  of  the  material  for  atone  weapons,  particularly 
stone  axes,  the  tenacity  of  the  stone  was  more  decisive  than  its  hard- 
ness, and  that  consequently  jade  (nephrite),  diorite,  and  serpentine 
were  chosen  hy  preference.  In  Silesia  and  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
diorite  and  serpentine  were  by  preference  the  material  for  stone  axes. 
Serpentine  has  no  great  hardness,  but  it  is  solid,  and  it  does  not 
break  into  splinters  when  struck  upon.  Jade  (nephrite)  is  the  most 
tenacions  of  all  stones.  Even  with  very  heavy  hammers  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  crush  pieces  of  it.  For  this  reason  jade  (nephrite)  and  the 
nearly  related  jadeite  were  the  most  appreciated  material  in  pre-historic 
times." 

Professor  Maskelyne  adds :  "  Jade  being  so  exceedingly  tough,  the 
axes  must  have  been  cnt  with  the  assistance  of  emery.  Jade  may  be 
approximately  described  as  amorphous  or  nncryBtallized  hornblende,  which 
is  a  magnesium  and  calcium  silicate." 

According  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,'  Professor  von  Fellenberg  states 
that  jade  (nephrite)  and  jadeite  are  found  only  in  Central  Asia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  America.'"  In  another  passage  "  Sir  John  Lnbbock 
informs  us  that  in  the  great  tnmalus  called  Mont  St.  Michel,  at  Gamac 
in  Brittany,  there  were  found,  besides  a  large  number  of  other  stone 
axes,  eleven  jade  oelts,  and  110  beads,  mostly  of  callais,  bnt  no  trace 
of  metal. 

Of  my  thirteen  jade  axes  only  the  three  represented  under  Nos.  86,  87, 
and  89,  were  found  in  the  first  city ;  No.  88,  which  has  been  engraved 
with  them,  is  of  jadeite,  and  belongs  also  to  this  first  city.  To  those  who 
wish  to  know  more  of  jade  (nephrite)  I  recommend  Prof.  Fischer's  cele- 
brated work.' 

There  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  four  lower  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik  a  curious  implement  of  the  same  kind  of  etone  as  the  axes,  and 
of  the  same  shape,  with  the  sole  difierence  that  at  the 
lower  end,   where   the   edge   ought   to  be,   it   is  blunt, 
perfectly  smooth,  and   from  a  quarter  to   half  an  inch 
thick.     Such  an  implement,  found  at  a  depth  of  46  ft., 
is  represented  by  No.  90.      Mr.  Davies,  who  examined 
it,  finds  it  to  be  of  diorite.     These  implements,  which 
are  rarely  found  elsewhere,  are,  as  Professor  Virchow 
of  Berlin  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  of  the  British  Museum     j^^^^  curLou.si.n 
believe,  thought  to  have  been  used  as  polishers.  iinpi«l«ni.  (Smiij 

Axes  ate  found  in  nearly  all  countries,  and  are  almost         'S^^'V*  Jl."' 
everywhere  of  nearly  the  same  shape.' 

*  Frt-hbloric  Ttmt$,  p.  82.  Oirer  urgftcMchllkAen  and  ttKnographiKhea  St- 

"  ProfHKir  Virchow  obseires  to  me  thnt  j«de  deutung ;  Stuttgart,  1875. 

(nephrite)    hu    sever    been    foand    in    Soath  *  9mithionian  ContrAuUonl  la  Knoaledge,  Ho. 

America  in  a  nataral  ataU,  hut  odI;  warked  out  287,  WuhinKton,  1876 ;  the  Arch.  Caii.  of  Iht 

inlo  impUiiienH.  V.  3.  Kat.  Museum,  p.  17. 

"  Pre-hiitoric  Timet,  p.  1G7.  litrnfUo.  2b9,Explor.  of  Ahorigual  Bemains  of 

■  Heinrich  Fiicher,  Nephrit  lad  Jadeil  nach  Tamtnee,  pp.  &1  and  142.     See  farther  AnJiimi 

Urm  mimrtUogix/ien  Eigeiucliaften,  taaie  nacA  do  Jfuwu  Nackmal  do  Rio  dt  Janeiro,  Rio  de 
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Under  Noa.  91  and  92  I  represent  two  well-polished  perforated  axes 
found  in  the  first  city,  of  which  the  former,  according  to  Mr.  Dariee,  is  of 


KoLtl.tl.    Tn poUihcd perfOnM  Aim.    (AtkDtlulticttlildK.    Drplta, IS  to M ft.) 

htematite,  the  latter  of  porphyry.  Similar  perforated  axes,  either  with 
two  sharp  edges,  or  with  only  one,  like  No.  92,  occnr  in  all  the  four 
lowest  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik.  Mr.  Davies,  who  examined  a 
number  of  them,  found  them  to  consist  of  dioiite,  porphyry,  silicions 
rock,  haamatite,  hornblende,  gneiss,  crystalline  limestone,  blue  serpentine, 
gabbro-rock,  &c.  Whence  the  pre-historic  peoples  of  Hissarlik  obtained 
all  these  varieties  of  stones,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out.  Diorite  they 
may  have  got  from  the  valley  of  the  Bhodius,  where,  as  Mr.  Calvert 
informs  me,  it  is  plentiful. 

Like  the  axes  described  above,  these  perforated  axes  were  evidently 
used  for  domestic  purposes  as  well  as  for  battle-axes.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  the  Swiss  Lake-habitations ;  in  fact,  no  entire  specimens 
have  ever  been  found  there.  The  two  halves  of  such  an  axe,  which 
Linden sch mi t  ^  represents,  were  found  in  the  Lake-dwellings  at  the 
etatioD  of  Wangen,  in  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The  same  author  also 
represents  entire  perforated  axes  of  basalt  and  serpentine,*  one  of  which 
was  found  at  Linz,  the  other  at  Hohenzollern.  Similar  perforated  axes 
are  also  found  in  Denmark,  in  the  settlements  of  the  Stone  age,  as  well 
as  in  England,  Germany,  Livonia,  Conrland,  &c.'  Two  axes  like  No.  92 
were  found  by  Professor  Virchow  in  the  pre-historic  graveyard  at 
Zabor()WO  and  are  preserved  in  his  collection.     They  are  very  plentiful 

Jnneiro,  ISTG,  F1.  i. ;  Joieph  Unmptl,  ^ntiquH^i  more  of  th«m  htn. 

prfitistoriquci  de  la  J/angrk,  T'lato  iii.     For  the  '  Sic  VaUrlandt'schen  AlUrthSmer,  PI.  iiTii., 

■lone  nie>  fuund  at  Siilinlom,  ate  PI.  x.  of  ths  fio>.  12  and  13. 

photograpbe  taken  of  the  objects  exhibited   in  '  Ibid.,  PI.  iliii..  Not.  3  Bod  11. 

the  Nationnl  Huugaiisn  Museum.    Siiailar  stoDe  •  J.  J.  A.  Wonaae,  Xordialt  OUsager,  PI.  liii. 

aies  are  contaitied  in  all  the  coUectioDi  of  pre-  John    Evans,     The   Ancient    Stone    Implemmtt ; 

hiiitoric  antiqnitiei ;  I  ihall  therefore  not  quote  London,  1672,  pp.  75,  129,  163,  164. 
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in  Hungary.*  Professor  Eoemer  asks  me  if  the  pre-historic  peoples  of 
Hissarlik  knew  of  the  emery  of  Naxos,  as  quartz  (silicious  rock),  onyx, 
corneol,  &c.,  cannot  be  polished  without  emery.  Professor  Sayce  remarks 
to  me  that  emery  is  also  found  in  the  Giimush  Dagh,  the  range  of  moun- 
tains which  runs  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Maeander  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Lydia. 

As  to  the  perforations,  my  friend  Mr.  John  Evans  is  of  opinion  that 
they  were  drilled  with  a  stick  by  means  of  sand ;  whilst  Professor 
Maskelyne  holds  that  the  hard  stones  were  probably  perforated  with  a 
drill  of  bronze  or  stone,  or  even  perhaps  of  wood,  worked  by  a  bow.  This, 
fed  with  emery  and  water,  would  gradually  bore  a  hole.  Professor  Virchow 
observes  to  me  that  experiments  made  in  drilling  with  a  stick  by  means 
of  sand  have  repeatedly  been  made  with  perfect  success. 

That  the  perforating  of  the  hard  stones  was  an  exceedingly  difficult 
operation  for  the  pre-historic  inhabitants  of  Hissarlik,  could  not  be 
better  proved  than  by  the  great  number  of  hammers,  and  in  a  few 
instances  also  axes,  in  which  the  operation  of  boring  had  been  commenced 
on  both  sides  (sometimes  on  one  side  only),  but  was  abandoned  when  a 
hole  had  been  bored  the  depth  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch.  In  several 
instances  the  operation  of  boring  had  been  merely  begun,  and  was  aban- 
doned when  the  holes  were  only  a  line  or  two  deep.  But  nearly  all  the 
hammers  of  this  kind  were  found  in  the  debris  of  the  third  and  fourth 
pre-historic  cities.  In  the  first  city,  which  now  occupies  us,  only  one 
hammer  of  a  whitish  limestone  was  found,  in  which  the  boring  had  been 
commenced  but  abandoned.  Similar  hammers,  in  which  the  drilling  of 
holes  had  been  commenced  and  abandoned,  are  found  in  Denmark  in  the 
settlements  of  the  Stone  age;^  they  are  also,  as  Professor  Virchow 
informs  me,  frequently  found  in  Germany,  and  he  has  one  from  Zabor6wo 
in  his  own  collection.  They  are  further  found  in  Hungary*  and 
England.* 

Lindenschmit  *  says  :  "  The  rarity,  nay  the  absence,  of  entire  specimens 
of  completely  perforated  axes  (in  the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings)  may  perhaps 
be  rather  explained  by  the  supposition,  that  they  were  used  chiefly 
as  arms,  which,  on  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  at  the  hands  of 
warriors,  must  have  disappeared,  either  with  them  in  the  battle  itself,  or 
on  their  return  to  the  forests." 

Under  Nos.  93-98  I  give  engravings  of  double-edged  saws  of  white 
and  brown  flint  or  chalcedony.  They  consist  of  flat,  sharp,  indented  pieces 
of  these  kinds  of  stone.  Those  of  which  one  side  only  is  indented,  as  in 
No.  96,  were  inserted  into  pieces  of  wood  or  of  staghorn  and  cemented 
with  pitch,  of  which  traces  still  remain  on  one  or  two  specimens ;  but 
that  the  double-edged  saws  were  inserted  in  a  like  manner  appears 
improbable.     They  seem  to  have  been  used  for  sawing  bones.     Similar 


•  Jo«.  Hampel,  Antiquity  prMstoriques  de  la  No.  33. 

ffongrie,  PI.  ir. ;  also  tee  PL  x.  of  the  photo-  ■  Joieph  Hampel,  AntiquiUs  pr^istoriques  de 

graphs  of  the  Natioiuil  HuDgarian  Museain,  Nos.  h  Honjrie,  PI.  iv.  Nos.  3,  4,  6. 

66,  67,  representiDg  the  finds  at  Szihalom.  *  John  Evans,  Stone  Implements^  pp.  217,  218. 

'  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Nordithe  Oldsager,  PI.  xiL  >  Die  Vaterlandiachen  Altertk&mcr,  p.  179. 
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flint  sawB  are  found  in  the  caTe-dwellings  in  the  Dordogne;  some  are 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  St,  Germain-en-Iiaye ;  they  are  also  found 


No.  93. 

I 


Ko«.II-ia.    Slngls  and  donblB^dgKl  Sin  of  ninl  or  Cbnlwlonj.    (Kcul;  3 : 3  (ctiul  liie.    DFpUi.l>te  BlfL) 

in  the  Swiss  Lake-habitations  of  the  Stone  age.*  Two  such  Baw-knives 
were  found  at  Bethsaur  near  Bethlehem,  and  are  preseryed  in  the  British 
Mnseam,  where  I  also  noticed  other  saws  of  the  same  kind  found  in 
India,  in  the  Collection  of  Indian  Antiquities.  Similar  saws  of  silex, 
found  in  pre-historic  tombs  in  Mecklenburg,  are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Nen  Brandenburg  and  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Antiquatinm  at  Schwerin. 
The  keeper  of  the  former,  Mr.  Julius  Mitller,  suggests  that  they  may 
have  been  used  for  cutting  sinews,  hides,  and  bones.  Similar  flint  saws 
are  also  fonnd  in  Denmark.' 

At  Hissarlik  these  double  or  single  edged  saws  of  silex  or  chalcedony 
are  so  plentiful  in  all  the  four  lower  pre-historic  cities,  that  I  have  been  - 
able  to  collect  nearly  a  thousand  of  them.  In  the  latest  pre-historic  city 
I  only  found  two  such,  of  very  large  size.  Double-edged  flint  saws,  of 
the  shape  of  No.  98,  occurred  only  twice  or  three  times.  They  may 
probably  have  been  used  as  arrow-heads ;  for  regularly-shaped  arrow- 
heads, such  as  I  found  in  the  Boyal  Sepulchres  at  Mycenae,*  do  not  exist 
here.  Abundant  at  Hissarlik,  but  less  frequent  than  the  saw-knives,  are 
the  knives  of  silex  or  chalcedony,  of  the  same  size  as  the  saws,  having 
either  only  one  or  two  sharp  edges.  Such  knives  are  also  found 
abundantly  in  the  habitations  of  the  Stone  age  in  Scandinavia,'  in  the 
Swiss  Lake-habitations,'  in  the  cave-habitations  in  the  Dordogne,'  in 
Mecklenburg  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Germany,  and  in  many  other  places 
and  countries ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Hungary."  Flakes  of  silex  or  chalce- 
dony are  still  used  to  the  present  day  in  immense  quantities  all  over 
Asia  Alinor  for  the  corn-shellers  or  threshing-boards  (in  modem  Greek, 

Lindenichmit,  Die  VaterlSaditcheH  AlteHhS-  No.  €t ;  A.  P.  Midun,  Anli^ivl^a  prihUUriqwt 

«i«r,p.  179,  Plata  iiTii.  No.  IS  ;  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  tfu  Danemarc,  PI.    iTi[i.  Koa.  25-38;  Labboct, 

J'n-hiiloric   Timft,  p.  107;  V.  (JroM,  ttablaae-  Pre-historic  Tinies,  p.  89. 

iwnia  Lactatns,  PI.  i.  Ko.  *.  •  Undeoachroit,  Dii  Vaterlaadiadun  AlterlhQ- 

•  A.  P.  Madaeo,  AniiqulM  prehitlori'i<ie>  dv  mrr,  p.  179,  PI.  iiTiii.  Km.  19-23. 

Daaemarc;  Copenbagfo,  1872,  Plat9  iiiv.  Koa.  '  Large  masaf a  of  th«ac  ara  preMrred  ia  tht 

S-8.  12-15.  Mnaenm  of  St.  Gerranin-cn-LiiTe. 

'  See  mj  ifi/cenae,  p,  272,  Ko.  435.  *  Joacpn  Hampel,  Anliijuil4i  prthittorique*  <tt 

'  i.  J.  A.  War>aa«,  iVon/ri**  Oldt  'ger,  PI.  ly.  la  Boajrie,  PI,  i, 
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Soicdvt).  These  are  in  the  form  of  sledges,  and  consitit  ot'  tno  heavy 
wooden  planks  6^  ft.  long,  and  at  oae  end  2  ft.,  at  the  other  1  ft.  4  in., 
broad.  In  the  lower  side  of  these  eorn-shellers  an  immenBO  nnmber  of 
holes  are  made,  about  2  in.  long,  in  which  the  flint  flakes  are  fastened 
lengthwise,  so  that  all  are  in  the  direction  of  the  boards.  These  flints 
hare  the  length  of  those  I  find  at  Hissarlik,  bnt  they  are  much  thicker, 
and  none  of  them  has  a  sharp  or  an  indented  edge.  These  machines 
are  drawn  by  a  horse  over  the  ears  of  com  spread  on  the  threshing-floor ; 
they  are  also  used  for  chopping  np  straw. 

Much  less  abundant  are  the  flakes  or  knives  of  obsidian,  though 
they  occur  in  all  the  four  lowest  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik,  All 
of  them  are  two-edged,  and  some  are  so  sharp  that  one  might  shave 
with  them.  Such  obsidian  flakes  oi  knives  are  sometimes  found  together 
with  the  common  flint  flakes,  but  only  in  those  countries  where  obsidian 
occurs  in  a  natural  state.  That  such  knives  of  flint  or  obsidian  were 
once  in  general  nse,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  foot,  that  here  and  there 
the  Jews  to  the  present  day  circumcise  their  children  with  such  knives. 

Kow,  as  to  the  place  whence  the  pre-historic  peoples  of  Hiesarlik 
obtained  their  silex  and  chalcedony.  These  stones,  as  Mr.  Calvert  assures 
me,  are  found  near  Eonsh-Shehr  at  Sapgee,  about  20  miles  to  the  east  of 
Hissarlik,  where  they  are  still  worked  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Turkish 
threshing-boards.  The  same  friend  informs  me  that  he  found  obsidian 
of  a  coarse  nature  near  Saragik;  he  further  calls  my  attention  to  the 
statement  of  Barker  Webb  {De  Agro  Troiano,  p.  42),  that  he  observed  the 
mineral  near  Mantescia,  ou  the  road  from  Assos  to  Aivajik — one  hour 
from  the  former  place.  Professor  Virchow  found  chalcedony  contained 
in  the  volcanic  layers  near  the  Foulah  Dagh  *  in  the  Troad. 

It  deserves  particular  notice  that,  exce^  the  little  knives  and  Baw-Jcnivee,  i 
no  implemenis  or  arms  of  silex  were  ever  found  at  Hitsarlik. 

No.  99  represents  a  pretty  little  disc  of  greenish  sandstone,  with  a 
projecting  border  and  a  ronnd  hole  in  the  centre ;  its  nse  is  unknown. 


,   Fragai«tii(i  Bowl, « 
Uja.    (Aboul  biirutaul  ili 
E*pUi,«b(rai4Sft,) 


No,  100  represents  in  outline  a  fragment  of  a  Instrous-black  bowl,  which, 
like  No.  36,  seems  to  represent  an  owl's  face  in  monogram.  Prof.  Sayoe 
asks,  "  Is  it  not  for  warding  off  the  evil  eye  ?    Compare  the  Etmscan 


'  See  ZtitKhriflfUr  Ethni^agia  <  Bmiiaer  Aathropolog.  OettUKhaft,  I 
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Of  whetstoueB,  snch  as  Nos.  101  and  102,  only  a  few  were  found  in 
the  first  city  ;  they  are  much  more  freqaent  in  the  three  following  cities. 


.    WhrtstoDsofGreeDiuid  BlukSliu.    {Hiilfi 


Nearly  all  are  perforated  at  one  end  for  snspeneion.  Mr.  Davies  pro- 
nounces them  all  to  consiBt  of  indurated  slate.  Two  similar  whetstones 
have  been  found  in  Egyptian  sepulchres ;  one  of  them  is  in  the  Egyptian 
Collection  in  the  Louvre ;  the  other  appears  in  the  Egyptian  Collection  in 
the  Britieh  Museum,  with  the  notice  that  it  was  found  in  a  tomb  of  the 
Twentieth  Dynasty.  Many  such  whetstones,  found  in  England,  are  also 
in  the  British  Museum,  where  the  ancient  Peruvian  Collection  likewise 
contains  some  specimens  of  them.  Two  such  whetstones,  found  at 
Szihalom,  are  in  the  Hungarian  National  Museum  at  Bada-Pesth.'"  Prof, 
Virchow  informs  me  that  similar  whetstones  also  occur  in  Germany. 

The  accompanying  mould  No,  103 
consists,  according  to  Prof,  Landerer, 
of  mica-elate.  It  forms  a  trapezium 
3  in.  long,  1^  in.  broad  at  one  end  attd 
I'S  in,  at  the  other,  and  half  an  inch 
thick.  It  has  three  moulds  for  cast- 
ing pointed  instruments  of  p  kind 
such  aa  have  never  yet  occurred  any- 
where, and  which,  in  my  opinion,  can 
be  nothing  else  than  arrow-heads, 
though  the  only  species  of  arrow- 
heads I  discovered  in  this  first  city 
as  well  as  in  the  two  succeeding  ones 
are  vastly  different. 

My  friend  Mr.  Carlo  Giuliano,  the 
Noi  loa.  A  uouid  oi  uka4U(e  tut  anting  anew-      Celebrated     Loudou     goldsmith     and 
CAi»urb.w.*in^^be.  "St™«  ft.)  jeweller    of   antiques  —  who    showed 

me  the  great  kindness  of  repeatedly 
visiting  my  Trojan  collection  and  explaining  to  me,  for  three  hours  at  a 
time,  how  all  the  metallic  work,  and  particularly  how  the  jewels,  were  made 
by  the  pro-historic  peoples — holds  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  objects  to 
be  cast  in  these  moulds  could  have  been  intended  for  breast-  or  hair-pins. 
He  agrees  with  me  that  they  were  intended  for  arrow-heads :  this  view 
appears  also  to  be  confirmed  by  the  barbs  on  one  of  them.  It  seems 
still  more  difficult  to  explain  the  use  of  the  triangular  object  represented 
by  the  fourth  mould.  Professor  Sayce  asks  me,  "  Was  it  not  intended 
for  a  bead  ? "     For  casting  all   the   objects  represented  here,  two   such 

"  See  PL  T.,  Not.  S2  aad  B3,  of  tbe  pbotographi  or  the  collmtum. 
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monld-stones,  each  of  them  haying  exactly  the  same  beds,  were  fastened 
together  by  means  of  a  small  round  stick,  which  was  put  into  the  ronnd 
hole ;  then  the  metal  was  poured  through  the  openings  on  the  small  sides 
of  the  stones  into  the  beds,  and  was  left  there  till  it  had  become  cold. 

Under  Nos.  104-111  I  represent  curious  objects  of  pure  copper.     The 
head  of  No.  104  is  in  the  form  of  a  spiral ;  that  of  No.  105  is  quite  flat. 


Ill 


110       109 


106 


112 


104 


108 


lOT 


Nob.  lOi-112.    Ponches,  Brooches,  and  Arrow-head  of  Copper,  alao  a  SllTer  BroodL 

CUalf  actual  Bite.    Depth.  45  to  63  ft.) 

Nos.  106  and  107  have  heads  of  globular  form,  and  are  in  the  form  of 
nails ;  but  they  can  of  course  never  have  been  used  as  such,  being  far 
too  long  and  thin  and  fragile  to  be  driven  into  wood.  One  of  those 
found  in  this  first  city  is  7  in.  long.  They  can  consequently  only 
have  served  as  brooches  and  hair-pins,  and  were  the  ancient  predecessors 
of  the  fibulaB  invented  ages  later.  Similar  primitive  brooches  are  very 
numerous  in  the  first  four  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  but  only  in  the 
first  two  cities  are  they  of  copper;  in  the  two  later  cities  they  are  of 
bronze.  They  are  also  of  bronze  in  the  ancient  Lake-habitations  in 
the  Lake  of  Bourget.  A  certain  number  found  in  that  lake  are  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  the  director  of  which,  M. 
Alexandre  Bertrand,  attributes  to  them  the  date  of  from  600  to  500  b.o. 
Brooches  of  bronze  of  the  same  shape,  but  much  more  elaborate,  were 
found  in  the  Lake-dwellings  at  Moeringen  and  Auvernier.^  Needles  with 
two  pointed  ends,  like  No.  108,  were  found  at  Szihalom  in  Hungary;* 
they  are  also  very  plentiful  in  Germany,  Denmark,  and  elsewhere.  There 
are  a  great  many  such  primitive  brooches  of  bronze,  both  of  the  form  of 
No.  104  with  a  head  in  the  form  of  a  spiral,  and  of  that  of  Nos.  106  and 
107,  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Antiquarium  of  Schwerin ;  they  were  all  found  in 
the  Mecklenburg  sepulchral  mounds  called  "  Hunengraber,"  and  in  many 
other  ancient  sites  in  Germany.    Miss  Adele  Virchow  has  collected  a 

*  Victor    Orosa,  Deux    Stations    Lacustrea ;      of  the  Pre-historic  Collection  of  the  National 
Nenveville,  1878,  PI.  viii.,  No«.  12  and  13.  Hungarian  Museum. 

'  See  PI.  X.,  Nos.  7  and  16,  of  the  photographs 
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nnmber  of  brooches,  like  Noa.  104  and  107,  in  her  excayations  in  the 
graveyard  of  Zaborowo. 

Nob.  109  and  110  are  declared  by  Mr.  Giuliano  to  be  punches,  the 
lower  ends  of  which  were  inserted  in  wooden  handles.  No.  Ill,  1-6  in. 
long,  is  in  the  nsual  form  of  the  arrow-head,  such  as  I  have  found  in  the 
dSbris  of  the  three  lower  cities ;  indeed,  I  never  found  a  differently  shaped 
arrow-head  there.  A  similar  arrow-head  appears  to  have  been  fonnd  in 
the  e^^cavations  at  Szihalom  in  Hungary.^ 

All  these  brooches,  punches,  and  arrows  have  evidently  been  cast, 
though  only  in  the  third  city  have  I  found  a  mould  for  such  arrows,  never 
one  for  brooches  or  punches.     No.  112  is  a  fragmentary  brooch  of  silver. 

In  the  accompanying  group  the  copper  punch,  No.  113,  as  well  as  the 
copper  brooches,  Nos.  114  and  115,  are  from  the  second  city.*     The  rest 


^^^^    ^^ 


He*  113-111.  Copper  Pui 
Ditjodm  from  iiit  Spco 
.    Depth. 

'  Ste  Pl«tB  1.,  Ko.  20,  of  the  photogrsphi  of  '  Thej  tre  giren   here,  »*  they  hippen   I 

tho  Collectiun  in  the  M»tiinuil  Mutenm  at  Bod»-      hare   been   enersved   od   the  Mme  bletk  wit 
pteth.  'ho  other  object*. 
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of  the  metal  objects  are  from  the  first  city.  No.  116  represents  a  copper 
bracelet,  bnt  it  is  so  small  that  it  can  only  have  fitted  the  arm  of  a 
little  child.  Nos.  117,  118,  and  119  are  copper  knives ;  the  first  is  mnch 
broken;  in  the  larger  end  of  the  two  latter  may  be  seen  the  two  or 
three  holes  of  the  pins  with  which  they  were  fixed  in  the  handles  of 
wood  or  bone. 

My  friend  Mr.  W.  Chandler  Roberts,  F.E.S.,  assay er  at  the  Eoyal 
Mint,  and  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  kindly 
analysed  the  metals  of  this  first  city,  and  wrote  for  me  the  following 
valuable  report  on  the  subject : — 

"  I  also  analysed  with  much  care  small  portions  of  implements  found 
at  depths  of  over  40  ft. 

"  No.  120  is  a  knife-blade  (depth  45  ft.)  on  the  surface  of  which  there 
are  thin  flakes  of  metal  that  cupellation  showed  to  be  gold.  The  knife 
had  evidently  been  gilded,  a  fact  which  proves  that  the  artificer  who  made 
it  possessed  much  metallurgical  knowledge  and  technical  skill. 

"  Analysis  showed  that  copper  was  present  to  the  extent  of  97 '  4  per 
cent,  in  the  metallic  state,  the  rest  of  the  metal  being  in  the  form  of 
green  carbonate  and  red  oxide  of  copper ;  for  the  blade  was  so  corroded 
at  the  end  that  it  was  impossible  to  entirely  eliminate  these  substances. 
Tin,  however,  was  certainly  not  present  in  appreciable  quantity ;  so  that 
the  implement  must  be  regarded  as  having  been  originally  formed  of 
unalloyed  copper. 

"The    nail    or    pin.    No.    105  "A  portion  from    the    end    of 

(depth  46  ft.),  was  also  much  cor-     No.  115  (depth  42  ft.),  also  a  nail 
roded,  but  a  cleaned  portion  gave     or  pin,  contained: — 
on  analysis : — 

•^  98-20  per  cent,  copper. 

97-83  per  cent,  copper.  0*75   „      ^    iron. 

0-21    .,      ..    tin.  0-13   „       „    sulphur. 

0-90   „      „    iron.  Trace  of  tin. 

Traces  of  nickel  and  cobalt  ^ .  Qg 


98-94 


"  The  metal  in  the  three  last  cases  is  much  harder  than  modern  com- 
mercial copper,  a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  impurities  not 
having  been  removed  by  refining.*  There  is  every  probability  that  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  tin  in  No.  105  is  accidental,  more  espe- 
cially since  specimens  of  commercial  copper  have  been  found  to  contain 
such  ah  ^amount. 

"  If  then  we  may  assume  that  the  several  implements  were  used  as 
nails  and  knives,  it  would  appear  that  they  belong  to  a  pre-Bronze  age, 
and  that  the  makers  of  them  were  not  familiar  with  the  fact  that  copper 
is  hardened  by  the  addition  of  tin." 


»  While   this   book   b  passing  through   the  alioy  of  rhodium,  for   an    account  of  which   I 

press,  I  have   received   information  of  a  most  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  discoverer,  Mr.  A.  J. 

interesting  discovery  'in  America  of  weapons  Duffield.    (See  his  Appendix.) 
and  implements  of  copper  hardened  hj  a  natural 
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^  It  deserves  particularly  to  be  remarked  that  No.  120  ia  the  only  gilded 
object  I  ever  found  in  any  one  of  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik, 
whereas  the  art  of  gilding  bronze  was  in  general  use  at  Mycenae.*  But 
the  Mycenean  goldsmith  was  not  able  to  gild  silver ;  whenever,  therefore, 
objects  of  silver  were  to  be  plated  with  gold,  he  first  plated  them  with 
bronze  and  then  gilded  the  latter.^ 

No.  121  represents  a  silver  brooch,  the  head  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  flutings ;  but  it  is  much  deteriorated  by  the  chloride,  and  must  have 
been  originally  much  longer.  Of  silver  also  is  the  curious  pendant  of  an 
ear-ring,  No.  122,  which  in  form  resembles  a  primitive  ship,  and  which 
was  suspended  in  the  ear  by  means  of  a  thin  wire.  I  should  not  have 
J  thought  it  to  be  an  ear-ring  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  the  number 
of  similar  pendants  of  gold  found  by  me  in  the  third  city.  Certainly 
this  object  (No.  122)  looks  much  like  a  fibula,  of  which  only  the  pin 
is  missing.  But  for  that  purpose  the  silver  leaf  is  far  too  thin,  and  this 
is  still  much  more  the  case  with  the  gold  ear-rings  of  a  similar  shape 
found  in  the  third  or  burnt  city,  all  of  which  are  made  of  very  thin 
gold  leaf.  There  was  found,  besides,  in  the  stratum  of  the  first  city,  a 
silver  wire. 

Of  copper  lances  or  battle-axes  no  trace  was  discovered ;  I  only  found 

a  quadrangular  copper  bar  10  in.  long,  which  runs  out  into  an  edge  at  one 

'     end,  and  may  have  been  used  as  a  weapon.     Of  other  objects  of  copper 

worth  enumerating,  I  may  mention  a  plain  ring.     Of  other  metals,  lead 

was  now  and  then  found  in  small  quantities. 

We,  therefore,  find  in  use  among  these  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
most  ancient  city  on  Hissarlik,  together  with  very  numerous  stone  imple- 
ments and  stone  weapons,  the  fpllowing  metals :  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
but  no  iron ;  in  fact,  no  trace  of  this  latter  metal  was  ever  found  by  me 
either  in  any  of  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Troy,  or  at  Mycenae. 

Nothing,  I  think,  could  better  testify  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
pre-historic  ruins  at  Hissarlik  and  at  Mycenae,  than  the  total  absence  of 
iron.  It  is  true  that  Hesiod  distinctly  states  that  iron  was  discovered 
later  than  copper  and  tin,  for,  in  speaking  of  the  peoples  who  were 
ancient  even  in  his  day,  he  says  that  they  used  bronze,  and  not  iro^.^  But 
still,  in  order  to  show  how  old  the  knowledge  of  iron  and  steel  was,  he 
represents  Graea  as  making  a  sickle  for  Eronos  of  greyish  glittering  steel,* 
and  he  gives  to  Herakles,  besides  armour  of  gold  and  greaves  of  bronze,  a 
sword  of  iron  and  a  helmet  of  steel.^^  Lucretius  distinctly  confirms  the 
three  ages : — 

"Arma  antiqua,  manos,  ungues,  dentesque  fuenint 
Et  lapides,  et  item  sylvarum  fragmina  rami, 
Posterius  ferri  vis  est  aerisque  reperta, 
Sed  prior  aeris  erat,  quam  ferri  cognitus  usus.*'^ 


•  See  my  Mycenae^  p.  283.  •  Hesiod.,  Theogoniij  tt.  161,  162  : 

*  Ibid,  pp.216,  217,  Nos.  327,  328;  p.  240,  eH^a  9h  (Taua)  woi^ffwra  y4yos  woKiov  iZdfiorros, 
No.  348,  and  roan j  others.  rev^e  fi4ya  tipiira»ov  koL  M^pafit  waiai  ^Kounv, 

8  Hesiod.,  0pp.  et  Dies,  vr.  149, 150 :  "  Hesiod.,  Scut.  Heracl,  w.  122-138. 

rois  V  ^v  x<t^«(cafUi're^ea,x<^<o<9^T<oriroi,  ^  Vt.  1282-1285. 
XoXk^  V  §lpiyi(ovTO  •  iiiKas  V  ohie  Htnct  arliiipos. 
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Hostmann^  also  cites  Terentius  Varro^  and  Agatharchides*  as  adopt- 
ing the  same  theory.  But  it  deserves  attention  that  before  the  Deluge, 
in  the  seventh  generation  from  Adam,  according  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,* 
Tubal  Cain  was  simultaneously  master  in  various  kinds  of  work  of  bronze 
and  iron.^  According  to  Hostmann,  iron  is  only  mentioned  thirteen 
times  in  the  whole  Pentateuch,  whereas  brass,  by  which  is  here  at  all 
events  to  be  understood  bronze  (that  is  to  say,  the  mixture  of  tin  and^ 
copper),  is  mentioned  forty-four  times. 

The  question  now  arises :  Whence  did  the  early  inhabitants  of  His- 
sarlik  obtain  their  metals?  The  answer  is,  first,  that  they  must  have  ^ 
had  an  abundance  of  ffold,  since  the  Troad  borders  on  Phrygia,  where 
mythology  localized  the  legend  of  Midas  and  his  treasures,  and  it  nearly 
touches  the  valley  of  the  Pactolus,  which  was  so  famous  for  its  auriferous 
sands. 

Besides,  there  were,  according  to  Strabo,  gold  mines  in  the  Troad 
itself,  nay  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ilium,  for  he  says  :  "  Above 
the  territory  of  the  Abydians  in  the  Troad  lies  Astyra,  a  ruined  city,  now 
belonging  to  Abydos;  but  formerly  the  city  was  independent  and  had 
gold  mines,  which  are  now  poor  and  exhausted,  like  those  in  Mount 
Tmolus  around  the  Pactolus."^ 

Homer  mentions  among  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  Trojans  the 
Halizonians  {pi  'AXifwi/ot),  who  came  from  Alybe  (17  'AXv/S?/),  "  where  is 
the  birth-place  of  silver ;"  ®  that  is  to  say,  where  there  are  silver  mines, 
Strabo  holds  these  Halizonians  to  be  the  later  Chalybes  on  the  Pontus 
called  in  his  time  Chaldaeans ;  he  thinks  that  either  the  reading  has  been 
changed  from  ix  XaXvfirjf;  into  i^  'AXv/Si;?,  or  that  the  Chalybes  had  been 
formerly  called  Alybans."  Other  silver  mines  appear  to  be  indicated  by 
Strabo  in  the  Troad  to  the  right  of  the  Aesepus,  between  Polichna  and 
Palaescepsis.^® 

Copper  mines  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  in  the  Troad  near  Cisthene  on 
the  Gulf  of   Adramyttium,^   yrhere  now    stands  Cidonia  or  Cythonies., 
Strabo  also  mentions  a  stone  found  near  Andeira  in  the  mountains  of  Ida, 

^  Chr.  Hostmann,  Zur  GescJiichU  und  Kritik  Xd\v$€s  rh  iroXoi^y  &vofid(oirro  ;  and  ro^ovs 

dea  Nordachen  System's  der  drei  Culturperiodm ;  olfioi  Kiy^uf  rhv  "roiiyriiv  'AAi^ciyovs  iv  r^  ficr^ 

Braunschweig,  1875,  p.  18.  robs  Tla4>\ay6yas  Kara\6y^,    Farther:  fjroi  ttjs 

*  Fragm,  ap.  Augnstin.  de  Civ,  Dei,  vii.  c  24.  yptt^s  fitrartOtiinis  itwhrou  "tijAiJ^ci'  iK  XoAi;- 

*  De  Mori  Erythr.  ap.  Phot,  c  29.  firis,**  9l  rStv  ktfBp^tav  wpdrtpow  *KK{tfitav  XC70- 

*  Gen.  ir.  22.  iiivwv  irrX  XaX{>fi<oy, 

*  This  mast  not  be  pressed  too  far.  The  *•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  603  :  iv  8f ^$  «i  tow  AltHiwov 
natural  meaning  is  that  Tubal  Cain  was  the  first  fura^h  IIoX^x*''"  ^*  '^^  Ua\ai<ncfplf9c»s  4i  S4a 
who  worked  in  metals  in  generalf  and  the  metals  Kt&firi  irol  'Apyvpla.  Now,  I  believe  with  For- 
epecified  indicate  only  the  knowledge  of  the  biger  {RecU  Encyd.  s.  v.  Nea)  that  instead  of 
writer's  age.  ^  Wa  K&fiti  we  have,  according  to  the  parallel 

'  xiii.  p.  591 :  'Twipxtnat  8i  rris  rS»v  *Aj8vSi}y£y  passage  (in  Strabo),  p.  552,  to  read  Afrca  or ''Evca 

X<Spaf   iv  rf  Tp^dit  rh,  "Aorvpo,   &  vvv  fihp  ic^firi  koI  ipy^pta,  and  not  *Apyvpia.     Forbiger 

*A0uSfiv&y  ttrrij  KartaKafifidyTj  w6Kts,  wp^^pov  identifies  this  Al^ca  letifiti  with  the  present  town 

8^  ^r  KoiQ^  a&rd,  j^nMr€7a  txorra  &  in/v  <nriyid  of  In^,  where  silver   mines    are  mentioned  by 

^<y,  ^{oraXwfifVa,  luMir^p  rk  iv  r^  TfiwX^  Chandler,  i.  p.  142  ;  Pococke,  iii.  p.  160. 
rh  trcpl  rhv  Uaicr»\6¥.  ^  xiii.  p.  606  :  l^w  Z^  rov  k6Kwov  (tov  'ASpa- 

'  //.  ii.  856,  857 ;  iivrrlov)  Kt^  rijs  Tlvp^s  tutpas  fj   rt   KtffHtnfi 

aWhp  'AX.t(iiva0V  *09los  koI  *Eirl<rrpo^os  ^px^y  i(m  w6\is  fprifAOs  (x^^*^^  Ai/i^yo.      Mp  abrfts 

niK69tv  4^  *A\60iiiS9  ti0€P  hpy6pov  4<rr\  y^yiQKti.  8*  iv  rg  fitcoyai^  r6  rt  rov  x^^ov  fi^ToAAor, 

*  Strabo,  xii.   p.   549 :    0/  9h  vw   XdkZaioi  k,  t.  \. 
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which  when  burned  became  iron ;  when  melted  with  a  certain  earth,  zinc 
(yftevBapyvpos:)  flows  forth  from  it;  whilst,  copper  being  added  to  it,  it 
becomes  brass  (Kpa/ia),  called  by  some  people  opeixfiKKo^,  Zino  is  also 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tmolus.* 

Phrygia  was  also  the  country  of  the  Idaean  Dactyli,  the  fabled  sons 
of  Khea,  who  in  her  flight  to  Mount  Ida  in  Crete  rested  her  hands  on  the 
mountain  and  so  gave  birth  to  her  child  (Zeus) ;  and  from  the  impression 
of  her  hands  sprang  the  Curetes  or  the  Corybantes,  who  were  called  Idaean 
Dactyli.^  This  tradition  is  also  mentioned  by  Nonpus.*  These  Phrygian 
Dactyli  were  celebrated  as  metallurgists,  and  were  said  to  have  discovered 
iron  in  Crete.®  According  to  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodius, 
Sophocles  also  called  the  Dactyli  Phrygians.*  Diodorus  Siculus  also,  who 
seems  to  have  copied  largely  from  Ephorus,  says  that  there  are  many,  and 
among  them  Ephorus,  who  affirm  that  the  Idaean  Dactyli  dwelt  around 
Mount  Ida  in  Phrygia  and  passed  over  to  Europe  with  Mygdon.  They 
were  enchanters,  and  practised  spells,  religious  ceremonies,  and  mysteries ; 
and,  residing  in  Samothrace,  they  greatly  excited  the  astonishment  of  the 
inhabitants  by  these  arts.'  The  Phrygian  origin  of  the  Dactyli  is  also 
confirmed  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  calls  them  Phrygians  and 
barbarians.®  Strabo  says :  "  As  some  say,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
slopes  of  Ida  were  called  Dactyli,  because  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  are 
called  their  feet,  and  the  summits  are  called  the  crowns  of  their  heads, 
and  thus  all  the  spurs  of  Ida  which  are  sacred  to  the  mother  of  the 
gods  are  called  Idaean  Dactyli  or  *  toes.*  But  Sophocles  believes  the 
first  Dactyli  to  have  been  five  men,  who  discovered  iron  and  first 
worked  it,  and  invented  many  other  things  useful  for  life:  they  had 
five  sisters,  and  from  their  number  they  were  called-  Dactyli  {i.e. 
*  toes ').  But  others  relate  other  fabulous  stories,  heaping  absurdity  on 
absurdity;  but  they  also  state  the  names  and  number  (of  the  Dactyli) 
differently:  calling  one  of  them  Celmis  and  the  others  Damnameneus, 
Heracles  and  Acmon  (the  anvil).  Some  say  that  they  were  natives  of  Ida, 
others  report  that  they  were  immigrants,  but  all  maintain  that  by  them 
iron  was  first  worked  in  Ida :  all  suppose  them  to  have  been  enchanters 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  residing  in 


^  xiii.  p.  610  :  tart  Z\  \i$os  vtpl  t&  "Ardcipo, 
hs  Kcu6fi€yos  fflifipos  ylytraw  cZra  fitriiyrisriyos 
KOfia^tuBtU  &iro(rr<i(ct  ^vUdpyvpoy,  h  irpotrKa' 
fiovffa  xot^^'^  T^  KoXoifievoy  ylpereu  Kpa/utf  S 
Ttvfs  ipflx^t^oy  KoXovtri'  ylyerai  9h  i^tvidpyvpos 
Ktd  W€p\  rhv  TfMtKov, 

'  Diomed.  p.  474,  ed.  Putch  :  "  Aiunt  Opem  in 
Idam  montem  insulae  Cretae  fugiendo  delatam 
tnanus  suas  imposuisse  memorato  monti,  et  sic 
infantem  ipsum  edidisse,  et  ex  manuum  impres- 
sione  emersisse  Curetas  sive  CorybaDtas,  quos  a 
montis  nomine  et  a  qualitate  facti  Idaeos  Dae- 
tjlofl  appellant." 

*  Dionys.  xiv.  25  »eq. : 

.     .     .     .    ^flv  TOT€  'Pefiy 
ix  x^oyhs  ahroriXtaroy  ity^fixdumiirt  yty40\riy. 

•  Plin.  ff,  N.  vii.  57  :  "  Aes  conflare  et  tem- 


perare  Aristoteles  Lydum  Scythen  monstrasse; 
Theophrastns  Delam  Phrygem  putat;  aerariam 
fabricam  alii  Chalybas,  alii  Cyclopas;  fermm 
HesioduB  in  Creta  eos  qui  vocati  sunt  Idaei 
Dactyli." 

*  Ad  Argonaut,  i.  1129 :  ^o^kXtjs  ik  ainobs 
^plryas  koKu  iy  KtoiJ>o7s  Sor^poif . 

'  Diod.  Sic.  V.  64 :  $yioi  9*  l<rropowriMy  Sty 
tffrt  kcUl  ''EipopoSi  rohs  'lialovs  AcuervKovs  tcW- 
(rStu  fiky  Korh  r^v  "lHnv  r^y  iy  ^ptryff ,  ^utfi^yat 
8^  ficr&  M{/y9oyos  c<f  r^y  Evp<&wriy  ^wdp^cuntLS 
ih  y6iiTCLs  iwtrri99va€u  rds  re  iw^its  /col  reXcr&i 
Koi  fivffr^pia,  Kol  Ttpl  ^fAoOp^xriy  itterpl^ayrca 
ov  fitTpicts  iy  roinots  iKwK^frrtiy  rohs  iyxwplovs. 

*  Strcmat.  i.  p.  360,  ed.  Pott :  ^piyts  9h  ^ay 
iral  fidpfiapoi  ol  'iSaToi  AdicrvKoi, 
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Phrygia  in  the  district  of  Ida ;  for  they  call  the  Troad  Phrygia,  because 
the  neighbouring  Phrygians  took  possession  (of  it)  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy." » 

The  Cabiri,  who  were  likewise  celebrated  metallurgists,  came  also  from 
Phrygia,  .and  were  said  to  owe  their  name  to  the  mountains  of  Phrygia, 
whence  they  passed  over  to  Samothrace.^®  According  to  Pausanias,^  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  Pergamenes  was  anciently  sacred  to  the  Cabiri. 
Strabo  informs  us  that,  according  to  Pherecydes,  from  Apollo  and  Ehytia 
sprang  nine  Corybantes,  who  lived  in  Samothrace,  but  from  Cabiro, 
daughter  of  Proteus,  and  Hephaestus,  three  Cabiri  and  three  Cabirian 
nymphs ;  both  brothers  and  sisters  enjoyed  divine  worship.  They  were 
especially  venerated  in  Imbros  and  Lemnos,  but  also  in  some  places  in 
the  Troad.*  Though  there  is  no  tradition  that  the  Cabiri  were  also  sons 
of  Khea,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Phrygia,  we  see  them  in  the  service  of 
that  goddess^  in  Samothrace. 

We  have  seen  that  they  were  sons  of  Hephaestus,  who,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  was  the  inventor  of  all  works  in  iron,  copper,  gold  and 
silver,  and  in  all  other  substances  which  are  wrought  by  means  of  fire.* 
We  have  also  seen  (p.  253)  that  there  were  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and 
silver,  in  the  Troad,  and  no  doubt  there  were  still  richer  ones  in 
Phrygia,  because  it  is  to  Phrygia  that  tradition  attributes  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  fusing  metals  by  the  accidental  melting  of  them  in  a 
forest  fire.* 

Strabo  quotes  the  opinion  of  Posidonius,  who  believed  in  the  story  that, 
the  forests  having  once  caught  fire,  the  earth  beneath,  containing  silver  and 
gold,  became  liquefied,  so  that  these  metals  boiled  forth  to  the  surface.® 


•  Strabo,  x.  p.  473:  AoKriXovs  8'  *l9aiovs 
^offl  Tiyff  KtK\ri<r$at  robs  "rpi&Tovs  ohcifTopas 
rris  Korik  r^v  "lirip  iwuptlas'  wSias  fiip  yitp 
\4yt<r6tu  riis  ^wpttas,  Kopwpits  84  rk.  tucpa  r&v 
opwv  ai  oty  icar&  fi4pos  itrxttriai  ital  wcurai  r^s 
fiiyrp^s  fS»¥  9(&y  UpaH  Tcpl  r^y  ^I9ii¥  .... 
2oiftoic\iis  84  oferoi  tr^yrc  robs  wpiirovs  Aptrtuas 
TcWo^flu,  ot  ffOhip6y  TC  i^€upov  ital  tlpydasuno 
Tp&Toi  KoX  AWa  troXA^  r&v  wphs  rhv  0ioy  XPI' 
ffifiMv,  wdpT^  Si  Kol  &8cA^s  To&ruyy  iirh  84  rov 
kpiBfAOv  toKritKovs  icXi79i)yai,  &AX01  V  &AX»s 
livB^iovatv  ieir6pois  iwopa  cvydirrovrts,  9ieup6pois 
84  KoX  rois  ov6tuuri  koX  rois  &pi0fiois  xp^i^x*  ^f^ 
K4\fit¥  h¥Ofia(owrl  riva  Kal  Aafiyafitv4a  icai 
*HpaK\4a  4(al  "PiKftova'  koL  ol  fikv  iirtx»piovs 
rris  "llhis  ol  84  ^vo/iravs ,  xdyrts  84  trilhipop  tip- 
ydffBeu  {nt}>  foimv  iv  "Wp  Tp&r6v  ^otri,  rdyrts 
54  Kol  ydyiras  iwttX-fi^aa't  icai  vtpl  r^v  fATiripa 
rSiv  Ot&v  Kol  iv  ^pvyiq,  ^ktikStos  "rtpi  riiv  '^l^rir, 
^pvyiay  r^p  Tp^d/^a  icakovyrts  itit  rh  robs 
^piyas  hruipariiffai  wKriaioxf&povs  6yras  r?is 
Tpoias  itcwtwopBfiftdyjjs. 

**  Apoll.  Rhod.  ad  Argonaut,  i.  917 :  Kdfittpoi 
84  HoKovffi  wpotrrryoptdtrBat  avh  Kafitlpwy  r&p 
Korh  ^puyiouf  hpSovy  #irel  irr§v9^v  fi€T7iy4x^ffay 
tls  ^ofioBpdic/iv, 

•  Pausanias,  i.  416 :  *Hi'  84  vdfAOtrrat  ol  Tlfpya- 
firiPoi,  Kafiflpotp  Itpdp  ^atriv  cTyoi  rh  iipxcuov. 

•  Strabo,  r.  p.  473:  ♦cpcjci/Siyy  8'  4^  'At<Jx- 


\wPos  irol  'Prirlas  Klpfiaarras  4yy4at  olKtiffat  8' 
abrobs  4v  '%afio9p^Krf  4k  84  Kafitipovs  rv/s 
TIptor4o»s  Ital  *H^>cd<rrov  Kafitlpovs  rptis  naX 
y^fi^as  rp€is  KafitipliaSf  kKctr4pois  8*  /cp^  ^(yc- 
ffBai.  fidKiffra  fi^v  olv  4p  ''Iftfiptp  Ktd  tJiiivtp 
robs  Kafiflpovs  rtfuiarBai  <rvfAfi4firiK€yf  &XAib  koI 
4v  TpoUf.  Korii  t6\(is. 

'  A  grammarian  in  the  Lexicon  of  Gude,  s.  r. 
Kdfiipoif  cited  bj  J.  P.  Rossignol,  Les  Mitaux 
dans  PAntiqmt^,  p.  47  :  Kdfiipoi  ^4  c^t  Balfiovts 
v€p\  r^y  'P4oaf  oiK^arayr^s  r^y  T^tfioOp^Kfiy. 

*  V.  74 :  '*H<paiffroy  84  K4yovo'iy  €&peHiy  yev^- 
oBai  rris  irtpl  rhy  fflZrfpoy  4pyeurlas  airdffrjs  icol 
r^s  irtpl  rhy  xoXirby  koI  xP^^^"  '^^  Apyvpoy^  koX 
r&y  &\}^My  ^ara  rijy  4ic  rov  wphs  4pyaffiay  ^iri- 
i4xtrai. 

*  Lucretius,  1240-1243 : 

"Quod  superestf  aes  atque  aurum  ferrumqne 

repertum  est, 
£t  simul  argenti  pond  us,  plumbique  potestas, 
Ignis  ubi  ingentes  silvas  ardore  cremarat 
Montibus  in  magnis." 

*  Strabo,  iii.  p.  147 :  Iloo'ciSc^viOS  84  rh  trX^0of 
rS>y  fi§rdX\wy  4Taxy&y  koI  r^y  kptr^y  obn  inri" 
Xcra<  rris  avv^Bovs  ^roptlas,  itWit  <rvyfyOov<ri^ 
rats  (nrtpfioKals.  ob  yhp  inrtartly  r^  fibOtp 
<pri(r\y  tri  r&y  9pvfi&y  wort  4fi'vpfi<r$4yrcoy  rj  yri 
roKU&a,  &T€  iipyvplrts  xal  XP^^^'^^*  ^^^  ^^ 
4irifpdy§tay  4l4(€(r€. 
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Bossignol^  also  cites  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ^ho,  in  establishing  a 
synchronism  among  the  events  of  sacred  history  and  Greek  history,  says, 
"  From  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  to  the  burning  of  Mount  Ida  and  the 
discovery  of  iron,  and  to  the  Idaean  Dactyli,  73  years  elapsed  according 
to  Thrasyllus ;  and  from  the  burning  of  Ida  to  the  rape  of  Granymedes,  65 
years."  ®  He  further  cites  Strabo,  who  mentions  that  the  Titans  gave  to 
Bhea,  as  armed  servants,  the  Corybantes,  who,  as  some  said,  had  come 
from  Bactria ;  according  to  others,  from  Colchis:*  The  reason  why  they 
were  said  to  have  come  from  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  countries 
is,  that  both  were  celebrated  for  the  number  and  the  richness  of  their 
mines.  Bossignol  ^®  further  mentions  that  "  Servius  in  his  Commentary 
on  Virgil,  in  stating  the  etymologies  which  were  given  of  the  word 
Corybantes,  says  that  according  to  some  it  was  derived  from  Koprj,  the 
surname  of  Proserpine,  according  to  others  it  is  derived  from  copper, 
there  being  in  Cyprus  a  mountain  rich  in  copper,  which  the  Cypriotes 
call  Corium."  ^  M.  Bumouf  mentions  to  me  that  Eugene  Burnouf  has 
proved  the  word  Corybantes  to  be  identical  with  the  Zend  word  gerevanio^ 
which  means  "mountaineers,"  and  that  Orthocoryhantes  is  identical  with 
£redhwagerevanid,  which  means  "inhabitants  of  the  high  mountains."* 

Like  the  Cabiri  and  the  Corybantes,  the  Curetes  passed  over  from 
Phrygia  to  Samothrace.  This  is  evident,  as  Bossignol  ^  says,  from  the 
Orphic,  hymn  addressed  to  the  Curetes,  in  which  it  is  assigned  to  them,  as 
a  claim  to  veneration,  that  they  should  make  the  bronze  resound,  wear 
martial  arms,  and  inhabit  Samothrace,  the  sacred  land.^  Some  verses 
furjbher  on,  the. poet,  confounding  the  Curetes  with  the  Corybantes,  calls 
them  even  kings  of  Samothrace.^ 

In  a  long  and  learned  discussion,  Bossignol  proves  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  Telchines  were  also  famous  artists  and  metallurgists,  who  passed 
over  to  Samothrace ;  and  further  that  the  Dactyli,  Cabiri,  Corybantes, 
Curetes,  and  Telchines,  differed,  as  some  believed,  merely  in  name,  and 
formed  one  identical  class  of  Genii  ;  while,  according  to  others,  they  were 
related  to  one  another,  presenting  only  slight  differences;  that,  finally, 
they  are  nothing  else  than  the  representatives  of  an  identical  metallic 
industry,  symbolized  in  its  progressive  developments;  that  the  religion 
of  Samothrace  was  in  the  beginning  nothing  but  a  simple  institution  of 
mysteries  founded  on  metallurgy,  and  presided  over  by  Bhea,  whose 
priests  were  in  fact  metallurgists.  These  ministers,  having  transmitted 
the  blessing  of  the  goddess  to  other  men,  were  deified  from  gratitude. 
In  this  manner  Samothrace  became  the  isle  of  pious  priests,  and  the 
sacred  asylum  against  revenge  for  bloodshed.     But  it  was  not  every 


^  Les  M^taux  dans  rAntiqtUUy  p.  50.  ferax,  quem  Cyprii  Corinm  vocant." 

•  Strom,  i.  21,  p.  401,  ed.  Pott.  *  See  Eugene  Burnouf,   Commentaires  sur  It 

•  Strabo,  x.  p.  472 :  ol  Z*  inrh  Tirdycty  '?4q.  Ya^na. 

^odrjycu  wpow6\ovs    iv6w\ovs   to2»s   Kopdfiayras  '  Lea  Mdlaux  dans  VAntiqwU,  p.  88. 

4k  T^f  BoJcrfMov^f  iul>tyfi4yovs9  oi  8*  in  K6Kxw^  *  Hymn.  Orphic,  ixxviii.  4 : 

(Paaly,  ot  tc  'XayMBpf^KriVy  Ufn^v  X^^^'h  I'Oicrrforrfj. 

"  Les  M^aux  dans  P Antiquity,  p.  77.  »  21,  22  :  Kovptnts  Kop{ffiwr€s, , . ,  iv  ^ofUh^ 

•  Ad  Aen.  iii.  Ill :  "Alii  Corybantes  ab  aere  OfjicQ  &yaKTt$, 
appellatos,  quod  apud  Cypnim   mons  sit  aeris 
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homicide  that  could  obtain  absolution  there;  for  the  cases  were  heard, 
justice  was  administered,  and  he  who  had  maliciously  done  a  wicked 
deed  was  condemned  and  cast  out.  Ancient  metallurgy  gives  us  an 
insight  into  the  life  of  the  men  of  bygone  times ;  the  metals  are  the 
material  and  instrument  of  the  arts,  the  spring  of  all  political  activity, 
the  soul  of  civilization.® 

According  to  Sir  John  Lubbock : ^  "It  is  probable  that  gold  was  the 
metal  which  first  attracted  the  attention  of  man ;  it  is  found  in  many 
rivers,  and  by  its  bright  colour  would  certainly  attract  even  the  rudest 
savages,  who  are  known  to  be  very  fond  of  personal  decoration.  Silver 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  discovered  until  long  after  gold,  and  was 
apparently  preceded  by  both  copper  and  tin ;  for  it  rarely,  if  ever,*  occurs 
in  tumuli  of  the  Bronze  age.  But,  however  this  may  be,  copper  seems  to 
have  been  the  metal  which  first  became  of  real  importance  to  man;  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  ores  are  abundant  in  many  countries,  and 
can  be  smelted  without  any  difficulty;  and  that,  while  iron  is  hardly 
ever  found  except  in  the  form  of  ore,  copper  often  occurs  in  a  native 
condition,  and  can  be  beaten  at  once  into  shape.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
North  American  Indians  obtained  pure  copper  from  the  mines  near  Lake 
Superior  and  elsewhere,  and  hammered  it  at  once  into  axesj  bracelets,  and 
other  objects. 

"Tin  also  early  attracted  notice,  probably  on  account  of  the  great 
heaviness  of  its  ores.  When  metals  were  very  scarce,  it  would  naturally 
sometimes  happen  that,  in  order  to  make  up  the  necessary  quantity,  some 
tin  would  be  added  to  copper,  or  vice  versa.  It  would  then  be  found  that 
the  properties  of  the  alloy  were  quite  different  from  those  of  either  metal ; 
a  very  few  experiments  would  determine  the  most  advantageous  propor- 
tion, which  for  axes  and  other  cutting  instruments  is  about  nine  parts  of 
copper  to  one  of  tin.  No  implements  or  weapons  of  tin  have  yet  been 
found,  and  those  of  copper  are  extremely  rare,  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
thai  the  art  of  making  bronze  was  hnpwn  elsewhere  before  the  use  of  either 
.  copper  or  tin  toas  introdtused  into  Europe.  Many  of  the  so-called  '  copper ' 
axes,  &c.,  contain  a  small  proportion  of  tin;  and  the  few  exceptions 
indicate  probably  a  mere  temporary  want,  rather  than  a  total  ignorancei 
of  this  metal." 

But  this  I  must  most  decidedly  deny,  for  implements  and  weapons  of 
pure  copper  are  found  all  over  Hungary,  and  M.  Pulszky  Ferencz,'  pre- 
sident of  the  committee  of  organization  of  the  Pre-historic  Exhibition 
of  1876  at  Buda-Pesth,  had  all  their  different  types  represented  in  two 
large  glass  cases,  in  order  that  they  might  serve  as  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  Copper  age,  which  he  authenticated  in  his  lecture  before 
the  Congress.^^ 


*  Roisignol,  L€S  M€Uaix  dam  F Antiquity,  pp.  >*  Joseph  Hampel,  Oatahgw   d$  VExposUiotk 
99-148.  prehistorique   dea    Mtu€e8    de  Provinoe  et   de9 

'  Fre-historio  Times,  ppi  3,  4.  CoUections  partkuiiires  de  la  ffongrie  ;    Buda- 

*  A.  W.  Franks,  Sorae  ferales^  p.  60.  Peith,  1876,  pp.  138-140:  and  Joseph  Hampel, 

*  This  is  the  Hungarian  name,  which  would  be  AntiquitA  pr/hishr.  de  ki  ffongrie;  Esxtergom, 
in  English,  Francis  or  Frank  Pohizk^.  1876,  PI.  tU.,  Tiii. 

8 
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If  among  ntunerous  bronze  implements  there  had  been  found  one  of 
copper,  this  latter  might  indeed  indicate  a  mere  temporary  want  of  tin ; 
but  all  the  objects  from  the  first  and  second  cities  of  Hissarlik  being 
proved,  upon  Professor  W.  Chandler  Boberts's  highly  important  analysis, 
to  consist  of  pure  copper,  we  must  naturally  infer  a  total  ignorance  of 
tin  on  the  part  of  their  inhabitants. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  repeatedly  states  that  silver  and  lead  do  not 
occur  in  the  Bronze  age,"  which  appears  to  imply  that  still  less  can 
they  be  found  in  the  Stone  age.  But  I  found  these  metals,  in  smaller  or 
larger  quantities,  in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  firfi  and  second  cities  lead  only  occurred  in  small  shapeless 
lumps,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  attest  that  the  primitive  inhabitants 
were  acquainted  with  it.  In  the  third  pre-historic  city  we  shall  pass  in 
review  an  idol  and  several  other  objects  of  lead.  In  the  gilded  knife, 
No.  120,  we  have  the  proof,  that  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  city  of 
Hissarlik  were  acquainted  with  gold,  and  knew  how  to  work  it.  Homer 
mentions  the  plating  of  silver  with  gold:  "But  as  when  gold  is  fused 
around  the  silver  by  an  experienced  man,  whom  Hephaestus  and  Pallas 
Athen6  have  instructed  in  all  kinds  of  arts,  that  he  may  execute  graceful 
works,  so  did  the  goddess  pour  gracefulness  around  his  head  and 
shoulders."  ^ 

According  to  Pliny ,^  one  ounce  of  gold  could  be  beaten  out  to  more 
than  600  leaves,  each  being  four  fingers  square.  In  our  own  days  the 
same  quantity  could  be  beaten  into  three  times  that  number  of  leaves. 

My  friend,  Professor  A.  Sprenger  of  Berne,  endeavours  to  prove,  in 
his  famous  work  Die  alte  Geoffraphie  Arahiens,  that  in  remote  antiquity 
the  bulk  of  the  gold  was  brought  by  the  Phoenicians  from  Arabia, 
which  had  twenty-two  gold  mines,*  and  was  the  ancient  Eldorado  and 
proverbial  for  its  wealth  of  gold  in  all  antiquity  down  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
"  Thus  William,  the  biographer  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  uses  the  expression 
*  Arabia  sends  us  gold.*  Is  this  only  a  fiction,  or  was  Arabia  indeed 
the    California   of    antiquity,  and    was   especially    Dzahaban    (Dzahab 

^  ^.^^  b,  *  gold '),  which  is  only  at  a  distance  of  500'  from  Berenice, 

the  port  where  gold  was  bartered?"  He  goes  on  to  prove  that  the 
famous  Opliir,  which  scholars  have  for  a  long  time  past  identified  with 
Abhira  in  India,  is  nothing  else  than  the  Arabic  word  for  "  red."  "By 
the  Hebrews  the  *  gold  of  Ophir '  was  especially  valued.  Agatharchides 
states  that  the  gold  nuggets  found  in  the  district  of  Debai  consisted  of 
pure  metallic  gold,  and  did  not  need  to  be  purified  by  fire,  in  consequence 
of  which  this  gold  was  called  airvpov,  *  untouched  by  fire.*  This  word, 
therefore,  would  answer  to  the  Arabic  tibr ;  for  while  dzahab  means  gold 
generally,  unmelted  gold  is  called  ttbr  and  ttbra,  a  *  gold  nugget.*  The 
greater  part  of  the  gold  existing  in  antiquity  was  derived  from  nuggets, 


"  Pre-historic  Times,  pp.  21,  38.  t^x»^»'  roKrofijr,  x<V^«^«  •*  ^PT^  rcAfffi, 

*  Od.  vi.  232-235 ;  Aj  Apa  r^  Kar4x*vt  x^"^  <C€^o\p  t€  koI  £/ioif. 

%ti,  tw  "Hipaiffros  Z4Zatp  Ktd  DoXA^  'AW)mi  *  Paragraphs  53,  54-58. 
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^hich  were  sometimes  of  enormous  size.  Idrysy  (i.  2)  reports  that  the 
king  of  Ghana  preserved  as  a  rarity  a  nugget  weighing  30  rail  (75  lbs.). 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  Greeks  had  also  a  special  word  for  tibr, 
'nugget.'  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  assertion  of  Agathar- 
chides ;  I  hold  Smvpov  to  be  a  bastard  word  of  Semitic  origin,  which  has 
been  graecized.     The  finest  gold  is  designated  by  Hamdany  and  Abulfida, 

p.  157,  as  red  ffold,  ^^\    {_^S  i,  and  the  Persians  call  the  gold  pieces 

which  are  coined  therefrom  Dyndrisurch, '  red  Aurei.*  In  Iklyl  (viii.  p.  77), 
it  is  related  that  on  the  corpse  of  a  woman,  exhumed  at  Dhahr,  there 
were  found  gold  ankle-rings  weighing  100  mithqdl,  and  that  the  metal 
was  red  gold.     Such  '  treasure  trove '  was  so  frequent,  that  this  fine  sort 

of  gold  was  also  called  '  tomb  gold '  ( ^^   ^^^^  ]>  or  .  c^jfJ   c^A  bV 

It  is  reported  in  Iklyl  (viii.  p.  52),^that  especially  in  tfie  ruins  in  and 
between  Oauf  and  Marib  much  tomb  gold  was  discovered.  In  Pliny* 
apyron  has  the  signification  o.f  'red  gold.'  If  Magi  is  the  subject 
of  vacant,  then  the  expression  apyron  was  also  in  use  among  the  Per- 
sians. At  all  events,  the  Apyron  is  hardly  different  from  the  gold 
of  Ophir,  qualified  in  the  Bible  as  '  good.*  According  to  a  well-known 
phonetic  change,  ojir  must  be  pronounced  djir  in  the  Central  Arabian 
dialect ;  but  according  to  Ibn  Maruf  (apiid  Golius)  afira  signifies  tran- 
sitively, '  splendidum  clarumque  efiecit,'  and  intransitively,  *  manifestus 
evasit.*  The  participle  of  this  verb  is  dfir.  In  the  South-Arabic  dialect 
this  word,  differently  pronounced,  is  the  common  word  for  red.  Accord- 
ing to  a  vocabulary,*  red  is  called  ophir  (sic !)  in  Socotra.  In  other 
dialects  the  word  for  *  red '  is  pronounced,  according  to  Maltzan,®  dfer, 
ohfar,  afurj  and  so  forth.  Now  I  imagine  that,  according  to  their 
custom,  the  Greeks  have  given  a  Greek  origin  to  the  word  dJir,  ofir. 
In  Job  (xxii.  24)  Ophir  is  used  for  *  gold '  without  the  additional  word 
zahah  ;  and  the  passage  from  Pliny  warrants  the  conclusion  that  apyron 
was  used  in  the  same  manner.  Besides,  Ophir  occurs  in  the  Bible  as 
the  name  of  a  people  and  a  country.  Where  this  half-mythic  land  was 
first  thought  to  exist  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  no  doubt.  In  Genesis 
(x.  29)  Ophir  is  mentioned  between  Sheba  and  Havilah.  In  the  story 
of  Solomon,  the  narrator  passes  twice  or  thrice  backwards  and  forwards 
to  and  from  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  the  Ophir  expedition,  and* in 
1  Kings  X.  15  *  all  the  kings  of  Arabia '  come  between.  Ophir  was  con- 
sequently thought  to  be  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  or  rather  the  Hebrews 
called  the  lAtua  Hammaeum  Ophir.  In  the  famous  question  about  Ophir, 
far  too  little  weight  is  laid  on  the  fact  that,  in  many  passages  in  the 
Bible,  Ophir  appears  as  the  California  of  antiquity,  and  far  too  much 
importance  is  given  to  Solomon's  expedition  to  Ophir.  I  neither  doubt 
that  the  Phoenicians  navigated  the  Bed  Sea,  nor  that  Solomon  associated 


♦  J7,  JV.  xxi.  11,  p.  66:  "  Heliochrysot  florem  pertinere  arbitraniur." 

habet  anro  Kimilem  ....  Hoc  coronare  se  Magi,  '  J<mm.  Ai.  Soc,  Beng,  B.  It.  p.  165. 

li  et  ungnenta  •umantnr  ex  auro,  quod  apyron  *  Z,  D,  M,  0.  27,  p.  230. 
Tocant,  ad    gratiam  qooqne  Titae    gloriamque 
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with  King  Hiram  and  bartered  gold  in  Dzahaban ;  bnt  the  story,  as  it  is 
told,  is  not  free  from  fictions  invented  to  glorify  the  great  king.  In 
1  Kings  ix.  28  it  is  stated  that  the  servants  of  Hiram  and  Solomon  fetched 
420  talents  of  gold ;  here  Ophir  is  still  simply  the  land  of  gold.  In  x.  11, 
again,  the  result  is  spoken  of,  and  then  it  is  said  that  the  gold-ships  also 
brought  sandal- wood  and  precious  stones.  We  cannot  object  to  thi^,  for 
the  narrator  confines  himself  here  at  least  to  Arabian  articles.  Precious 
stones  are  also  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  as  articles  of  trade  with 
the  Arabian  merchants.  The  genuine  sandal-wood,  it  is  true,  does  not 
occur  in  Arabia,  but  Hamdany  (333)  speaks  of  Mount  Hanum  as  situated 
near  Ghaulan,  on  which  also  the  Ghaulanites  live,  and  says :  *  There  grows 
a  plant  which  resembles  the  white  sandal-wood,  and  comes  near  to  it 
in  smell.  The  wood  serves  instead  of  the  Indian  sandal-wood.'  In 
1  Eongs  X.  22,  the  produce  fetched  from  Ophir  is  mentioned  for  a  third 
time,  with  the  addition  of  silver  and  ivory,  and  of  rarities  such  as  monkeys 
and  peacocks.^  Here  it  is  also  stated  that  the  ships  came  once  in  three 
years ;  and  in  this  way  Ophir  is  removed  to  an  endless  distance  and  made 
a  fEiiry-land.  This  version,  as  well  as  the  story  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
I  hold  to  be  a  fiction  of  later  origin.  The  idea  that  Ophir  also 
exported  silver  is  by  no  means  happy,  this  metal  having  always  been 
dear  in  Arabia.  Even  in  Mohammed's  time,  when  the  gold  mines  were 
for  the  most  part  exhausted,  only  seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  silver  were 
given  for  one  pound  of  gold.  If,  with  Lassen,  we  relegate  Ophir  to  India 
(of  whose  natural  wealth  in  gold  I  never  heard),  we  do  not  gain  much ; 
because  here  also  the  value  of  silver  in  proportion  to  that  of  gold  was 
always  greater  than  in  the  West." 

Sprenger  further  points  to  a  passage  in  Strabo,  which  corroborates  his 
opinion  that  the  Phoenicians,  in  times  of  remote  antiquity,  lived  on  the 
Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian  Ghilf,  whence  they  emigrated  to  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  this  view  is  now  very  generally  accepted.  After 
having  spoken  of  the  city  of  Gerrha,  which,  he  says,  lies  in  a  deep  bay  of 
the  Arabian  coast  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  Strabo  goes  on :  "  Those  who 
proceed  with  their  ship  see  two  other  islands — Tyrus®  and  Aradus,'  whose 
temples  resemble  those  of  the  Phoenicians ;  the  inhabitants  at  least  main- 
tain also  that  the  islands  and  cities  of  the  Phoenicians,  called  by  the  same 
names,  are  their  colonies."  ^® 

My  friend  the  Assyriologist,  Professor  Julius  Oppert,  informs  me  that 
in  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  island  of  Tyrus  (in  cuneiform 
writing,  Tilvun)  is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  a  very  ancient  worship.  The 
island  of  Tylus  (for  Tyrus)  is  mentioned  by  Arrian^^  and  Pliny  ^  as  pro- 
ducing pearls  and  cotton. 

'  I  might  here  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that .  >^  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  766 :  nxc^ayri  V  M  t\4ov 

in  the  Bible  the  names  of  the  monkejs  and  pea-  &AAai  VTi<roi  T^pos  ical  "ApaZos  cicnV,  /cpd  tx""*^^ 

cocks  are  Sanscrit  and  Tamil.     The  monkey  is  roii  ^oipucucoTs  Sfiota  *  iced  tftcurl  yc  0/  4p  avrats 

called  in  Sanscrit  JTopi,  the  peacock  in  Tamil  oucovtnts  t^ls  SfuowvfAovs  rS»v  iMtofUcwv  rfiaovs 

Togei,  KoiX  irdXcij  iato^ovs  iaur&y. 

*  According  to  Sprenger's  map,  this  is  now  '*  Anab,  rii.  20,  §  6. 

called  Owal  (Bahrayn).  »  ff.  N.  vi.  32.  6 ;  xii.  22.  1, 

*  According  to  Sprenger's  map,  Moharrag. 
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Mr.  Philip  Smith  observes  to  me  that :  "  In  the  ancient  Egyptian 
records  we  have  acconntB  of  immense  quantities  of  gold  levied  bj  the 
great  king  Thutmes  HI.  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  (in  the  Bisteenth 
centnry  B.O.),  as  tribute  from  the  land  of  Zaht  (that  is,  Phoenicia).  Gold 
is  also  named  among  the  tribntes  of  Punt,  the  Egyptian  Ophir,  which 
Bmgsch-Bey  holds  to  be  on  the  African  coast  of  Somauli,  opposite  to 
Arabia,  But  the  chief  snpply  w^  derived  from  the  sonthern  lands  of 
Kush  (Nubia),  which  Brugach-Bey  calls  the  Egyptian  California.  Gold 
was  obtained  from  this  region  as  early  as  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  and 
the  gold-washings  in  the  desert  valley  of  Akila  (Wady  Alaki)  were  the 
objects  of  special  care  to  the  great  kings  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty, 
Bamsea  II.  and  his  father  Set!."' 

Under  No.  123  I  represent  a  needle  of  bone  with  a  perforated  head.  < 

Mo.  US.    Ho.l».  N0.IM.  No.  131. 


•  Brngsch'i  Jtid.  of  Egypt  under  tht  Fha-  dnctiom  brought  from  Punt  fnniiih  ■  reraark- 
raoA',  *ol.  1.  pp.  379,  383;  rol.ii.  pp.  81  f.,  Eng.  able  iiamllsl  lo  the  aecoont  of  [heOphii^TOj^oi 
tnoi.,  2Dd  ed, — The  Egj-ptian  records  of  the  pro-      of  Solomoa'a  fleet  (op.  at  tdI.  i.  pp.  392  f.). 
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Nos.  124,  125,  126,  127,  and  128  are  rndely-ornamented  bone  needles 
without  holes;  Nos.  129, 130,  131, 132,  133,  134, 135, and  136  are  pointed 
instruments  of  bone,  which  maj  have  been  used  as  awls,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Kos.  129  and  136,  which  are  quite  fiat.  The  objects 
Nob.  137  and  138  are  of  ivory ;  as  the  latter  is  in  the  ehape  of  a  nail,  it 
may  probably  haye  been  used  aa  a  brooch.  Nos.  139  and  140  are  carved 
implements  of  bone,  probably  for  female  needle-work.  Similar  awls  and 
needles  of  bone  occur  in  large  numbers  in  the  debris  of  the  four  lowest 
pre-historic  citiee  at  Hissarlik.  Awls  and  needles  of  bone,  even  needles 
with  perforated  heads,  are  found  plentifully  in  the  cavern-habitations  in  the 
Dordogue,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  where 
are  also  exhibited  a  number  of  them  found  in  Freuch  Dolmens.  They 
were,  as  Prof.  Virchow  informs  me,  in  use  in  Germany  in  every  period 
down  to  the  twelfth  century  A.D.,  and  are  found  there  in  abundance. 
They  ate  also  frequent  in  the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings,^  in  the  Lake- 
dwellings  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,*  in  the  caverns  of  Inzighofen,'  in 
the  pre-historic  settlements  in  Hungary,'  on  ancient  sites  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  in  Kentucky,  in  San  Miguel  Island,  California,  &c. ;'  in  Denmark 
on  sites  of  the  Stone  age,^  and  elsewhere.     The  object  No.  141  represents 


Ne.lU.  Otjtctatlmrj. 
(Biirutuliiie. 
DepUi,Mft.) 

Kd.  hi.    Curioiu  Ot^ect 

oflvoTj,  protably.QWol. 

(BilTBclual  iltc.    DcpUi,  4g  (l.) 

a  flat  trapezinm  of  ivory,  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  playing  card,  with 
eight  little  stars  or  small  suns.  We  see  a  similar  ornamentation  on  each 
side  of  the  very  curious  object  of  ivory  No.  142,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  primitive  female  idol,  of  which  the  two  barb-like  projections  may 
indicate  the  arms,  and  the  stroke  across  the  body  the  girdle.  I  call 
attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  little  stars  or  small  suns  to  the  breasts 
with  which  the  whole  body  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  was  covered  ;  and  have 
not  the  horn-like  projections  on  the  head  the  shape  of  the  crescent  ? 

,'  FerdinaDd    KetUr,  Ulltheilanjfn  drr   nnf^  Plate  ii. 

qaariscAtn  GfKllKhaft,Pfahtbatiten,  7ter  B«richt ;  '  Smithsonian  Conlr!buliimi  to  Knoaltdjt,  Ko. 

Zurich,  1B76,  Plate  ii.  287,    Tie   ArchaalogktU  Collection  of  fu    U.S. 

*  I,.  LiDdenachmit,  i)i'«  TaUrlSitdiichtn  Alter-  Xatioml    Mtaeam;    WashiDgtoD,  18T6,    pp.  63 
lliSnuir,  p.  180,  and  Ptat«  iiriii.  and  64. 

•  l/iid.  p.  180,  and  Plate  Jiv.  '  J.  J.  A.  Womae,  Xardalie  OUnger,  Pi.  ivil 
'  Joiepli    Uninpci,    Antiiiiil^i    prihittortput. 
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As  huckle-bones  {aarpayaXoi),  like  that  represented  under  No.  143, 
occur  in  this  first  city,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  used  by  children 
for  playing,  the  more  so  as  most  of  them  are  much  worn,  and  appear 
as  if  they  had  been  in  use  for  a  long  time.  The  game  of  astragals  is 
mentioned  by  Homer,  who  makes  Patroclus  appear  to  Achilles  in  a 
dream,  and  say  that  he  h^d  to  fly  from  his  native  land,  having  involun- 
tarily killed  a  boy  in  anger  when  playing  with  astragals.^  This  game  was 
practised  by  children  throughout  antiquity.^®  I  call  attention  to  the  beau- 
tiful sculpture  of  an  doTpayaXi^ovaa  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin ;  also,  to  the 
famous  group  of  sculpture  in  the  palace  of  Titus,  representing  two  boys 
playing  with  astragals,^  probably  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  bronze  group 
by  Polycletus,  the  subject  of  which  was  no  doubt  taken  from  the  fatal 
quarrel  of  the  young  Patroclus  with  his  playfellow. 

A  fractured  marble  group  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  Townley  Collection 
of  the  British  Museum,  represented  (when  perfect)  two  boys  quarrelling 
over  the  game.  The  figure  of  one  is  gone,  except  the  fore-arm,  which  the 
other  is  biting ;  the  huckle-bones  are  seen  lying  on  the  ground. 


•  n,  xxiii.  87,  88:  "  See,  for  example,  Psendo-Plat.  Alcib.  i.  p.  110, 

"Hfiari  r^  tht  xouSa  Kttr4iCTayop  *Kfi^i9dfAayros,  B. :  iirSrt  (reus  iw)  hrrpayakl^ois  1i  &K\rir  riyu 

rfyirioSf  obK  4B4\9§v^  iifA^*-iurrpayd\oi<ri  x<>^^^*^f'  vaiZtav  Tcdiois, 

"In  the  day  when  I  slew  the  son  of  Amphi-  *  Pliny*   ^^  N-   xxxiv.  8.  19;  Paul/s  Beal 

damas,  fool  that  I  was,  not  wilfully,  flying  into  EncyclopSdiCf  s.  v.  Polycletus. 
a  passion  about  huckle-bones." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SECOND  CITY  ON  THE  SITE  OP  TROY. 

Whetheb  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  city  quietly  abandoned  their 
glomes  and  emigrated,  or  whether  their  city  was  captured  and  destroyed  by 
^  an  enemy,  we  are  unable  to  discover  from  the  ruins ;  at  all  events,  the 
first  town  was  not  destroyed  by  fire,  for  I  found  no  marks  of  a  general,  or 
even  of  a  partial,  conflagration.  It  is  further  quite  certain  that  the  first 
settlers  were  succeeded  by  a  difiierent  people:  this  is'proved  by  the 
architecture  as  well  as  by  the  pottery,  both  of  which  are  totally  different 
from  what  we  see  in  the  first  city. 

I  have  already  said  that  these  second  settlers  built  both  their  houses 
and  their  walls  of  large  stones.  The  remains  we  now  see  of  these  dwell- 
ings are,  of  course,  only  the  substructions,  but  the  really  enormous  masses 
of  loose  stones  contained  in  the  strata  of  this  second  city  testify  to  the 
fact,  that  the  walls  of  the  houses  were  built  of  stone.  Not  all  the  houses, 
however,  were  built  of  this  material,  for  we  see  here  and  there  the  debris 
of  houses  which  must  have  had  walls  of  clay. 

It  is  only  to  these  second  settlers  that  we  can  attribute  the  wall  b 
.represented  in  the  engraving  No.  2  (see  p.  24),  which  I  brought  to  light 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hill.  It  is  10  ft.  high  and  6]^  ft.  thick,  and 
is  built  in  the  so-called  Cyclopean  manner,  in  regular  layers  of  large 
but  slightly  wrought  quadrangular  blocks  of  limestone,  which  are  joined 
together  by  small  ones.  As  already  stated,  its  top  is  just  34  ft.  below 
the  surface.  As  is  attested  by  the  layers  of  debris  which  extend  in  an 
oblique  direction  below  it,  it  was  originally  erected  on  the  steep  slope 
of  the  hill.  It  is  therefore  evident  that,  since  its  erection,  the  hill 
has  here  increased  44  ft.  in  height ;  but  it  has  also  increased  at  this 
point  131  ft.  in  width,  such  being  the  distance  in  a  horizontal  line  from 
the  wall  to  the  present  slope.  The  quantity  of  similar  blocks  lying  beside 
this  wall  seem  to  prove  that  it  was  at  one  time  much  higher.  It  was 
much  longer  when  I  first  brought  it  to  light  at  the  end  of  July,  1872. 
I  removed  part  of  it  in  February,  1873,  in  order  to  bring  to  light  the 
curious  retaining  wall  ^  already  described,  which  rises  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
6  ft.  below  it,  and  served  to  sustain  an  isolated  sandhill  which  reaches  to 
within  20  ft.  of  the  surface  and  appears  to  be  20  ft.  high.  This  retain- 
ing wall  we  may,  as  I  have  before  explained,  attribute  with  all  proba- 
bility to  the  first  city. 

To  these  inhabitants  of  the  second  city  we  may  further,  with  every 


'  See  the  wall  A  in  the  eDgraving  No.  2,  p.  24 


a.  Road  IcidInK  op  Is  IVoy.    It.  BiUnul 


I.    QBKAT  TBEBCH  FROM  WKST  TO  KAiT.  SEKK  rwm  THB  WKBl 
c  IntoriM  Will.    d.  Pn4gotliiKti((niilW*ll.    <  J««    f.  Ratiuf 


IDE.  IH  THE  KimiANOE  OF  THB  EXCAVATIONS  I«)Kraa  TO  THE  EAST. 

'■«W*Tcap((of  Atbo<.    «,  f .  Hrllenk  Wilb.    k,  k.  Ilomdi or dMrO  onWdt  Tnj.    k.  Kntnnn  to  tin  EiuviUam. 
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probability,  attribute  the  great  internal  wall  marked  e  on  the  accompany- 
ing view,  No.  144   and  a  on  the  little  sketch  No.  145.    This  wall  also 


a 


No.  146.   The  great  External  and  Internal  Walls,  called  together  the  Tower. 

consists  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  slopes  to  the  sbnth  at  an  angle  of 
45^  But  it  is  only  on  the  south  side  that  it  consists  of  solid  masonry ; 
on  the  north  side  it  is  built  of  stone  for  only  four  or  five  courses  deep^ 
and  is  supported  here  by  a  large  rampart  of  loose  stones  and  debria 
marked  r,  of  which  also  its  interior,  to  a  great  extent,  consists.  Imme- 
diately south  of  this  large  wall  is  a  wall  of  equal  size  marked  b  on  the 
accompanying  view  (No.  144)  and  c  d  on  the  sketch  (No.  145),  which  was 
evidently  built  by  the  third  settlers,  and  of  which  I  shall  speak  here- 
after. After  having  proceeded  for  some  distance  in  an  easterly  direction, 
the  great  internal  wall  shrinks  to  a  wall  of  solid  masonry  llj  ft.  high, 
6  ft.  thick  at  the  top,  and  12  ft.  thick  at  the  base,  which  turns  at  a 
certain  point  abruptly  to  the  north  north-west.*  Its  builders  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  clear  the  rock  of  soil,  for  the  wall  is  erected  on  a 
layer  of  earth  from  1  ft.  9  in.  to  2  ft.  deep,  with  which  the  rock  is 
covered.  To  the  inhabitants  of  this  second  city  evidently  belongs  also 
the  erection  of  the  Gate  (marked  a  on  Plan  I.),  with  its  paved  street,  which 
runs  down  to  the  plain  in  a  south-westerly  direction ;  for  the  lower  part  of 
this  gateway,  as  well  as  the  walls  which  I  brought  to  light  in  removing 
some  of  the  flags  of  the  street,  show  precisely  the  same  kind  of  architecture 
of  large  blocks  of  white  limestone.  As  the  keen  eye  of  my  sagacious 
friend,  Professor  Sayce,  discovered  at  once,  this  street  was  made  by  the 
second  settlers,  by  heaping  a  mound  of  dSbris  against  what  had  until  then 
been  a  steep  slope;  and  the  walls  which  cross  the  street  beneath  its 
pavement  can  have  had  no  other  object  than  to  consolidate  this  mound  of 
debris.  All  the  fragments  of  pottery  contained  in  the  mound  belong  to 
the  second  city ;  I  have  not  found  a  single  potsherd  there  of  the  thick 
lustrous-black  terra-cottas  of  the  first  city,  nor  any  fragment  of  the  pottery 
of  the  subsequent  "  burnt  city." 

The  street  was  paved  by  the  innabitants  of  the  second  city  with  large 
flags  of  white  limestone,  in  which,  however,  I  failed  to  discover  any  ruts 
of  chariot- wheels. .  For  this  reason  I  think  that  the  street  only  served 
for  pedestrians,  the  more  so  as  it  slopes  to  the  plain  at  an  angle  of  a  little 
less  than  70°,  and  is,  therefore,  too  steep  for  chariots.  But  still  the  flags 
are  much  worn  and  denote  long  use.  For  this  reason  they  were  covered 
by  the  builders  of  the  following,  the  third  or  burnt  city,  with  new  flags  of 
a  reddish  sandstone,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  situ  on  the  lower  part  of 

«  See  Plan  I.  (of  Troy)  at  the  place  marked  /  A,  cloee  to  the  waU  marked  6. 
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the  street  as  far  as  it  is  uncovered.  Those  of  the  upper  part,  near  the 
gateway,  looked  quite  as  fresh  as  the  rest  when  I  brought  them  to  light  at 
the  beginning  of  May  1873 ;  but,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  they  speedily 
became  decomposed  and  crumbled  away,  which  circumstance  can  leave  no 
doubt  that  they  had  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat.  The  parapets  of 
the  gate  must  have  been  almost  completely  destroyed  on  the  arrival  of  the 
third  settlers,  the  builders  of  the  burnt  city,  for — as  a  glimpse  at  the 
accompanying  view  (No.  144)  .will  show — only  the  lower  part  of  them 
denotes  by  its  large  slabs  of  white  limestone  the  architecture  of  the 
second  settlers ;  whereas  all  the  upper  part  of  them,  and  the  whole  of 
the  masonry  of  smctll  stones  of  reddish  colour  to  the  right  of  the  Turk 
with  his  spade,  are  the  work  of  the  third  settlers,  by  whom  were  also 
built  the  quadrangular  projections  of  the  parapets,  between  which  were 
the  wooden  gates.  These  projections  stand  in  pairs  opposite  each  other.^ 
Those  of  the  first  gate,  in  ascending  from  the  plain,  project,  the  one  2^  ft., 
the  other  2f  ft. :  both  are  3  J  ft.  high  and  3 J  ft.  broad  ;  the  wooden  gate 
between  them  was  12J  ft.  broad.  The  street  paved  with  the  large  flags  of 
limestone  ends  at  this  first  gate,  and  the  road  from  this  to  the  second  gate, 
which  is  situated  a  little  more  than  20  ft.  further  to  the  north-east,  is 
very  roughly  paved  with  large  unhewn  stones.  The  pavement  has  pro- 
bably become  uneven  through  the  masses  of  burning  debria  which  fell  upon 
it  during  the  great  conflagration  of  the  third  city. 

The  two  following  projections,  between  which  was  the  second  gate, 
are  2  ft.  high,  above  3  ft.  broad,  and  project  about  2^  ft.  A  few  yards 
further  to  the  north-east  a  wall  of  large  stones,  with  a  recess  on  its 
south-east  side,  crosses  the  street,  protruding  only  slightly  above  the 
j^avement.  This  wall  undoubtedly  marks  the  site  of  the  third  gate  with 
a  wicket.  This  third  gate  is  17^  ft.  broad ;  beyond  it  the  parapets  of  the 
road  continue  10  ft.  further  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  That  these 
three  gates  really  existed,  every  visitor  acknowledges ;  but  how  they  were 
put  up — that,  I  think,  nobody  can  explain,  there  being  no  holes  for  the 
hinges  either  in  the  projections  of  the  parapets  or  in  the  stones  between 
them.  But,  as  the  masonry  of  the  parapet  has  a  smooth  surface  and  has 
evidently  never  been  higher  than  it  now  is,  we  may  take  it  as  certain  that  it 
only  served  as  a  substruction  to  a  large  and  high  tower  of  but  slightly-baked 
bricks,  and  that  wood  entered  largely  into  its  construction.  Only  in  this 
way  are  we  at  all  able  to  explain  the  intense  heat  which  destroyed  the 
flags  of  the  street  before  the  gates,  and  to  which  every  stone  in  the 
parapets  bears  witness,  as  well  as  the  enormous  masses  of  reddish  or 
yellow  or  black  wood-ashes  and  broken  bricks,  which  obstructed  the  street, 
to  a  depth  of  from  7  to  10  ft.,  when  I  brought  it  to  light.  It  was  in  the 
masonry  of  this  tower,  through  which  the  street  passed,  that  the  gates 
must  have  been  fastened. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  stone  city,  which  now  occupies  us, 
used  no  bricks  at  all ;  besides,  the  three  gates,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
evidently  belong  to  the  third  settlers.     It  would,  therefore,  be  out  of 


»  See  the  engravings  .Ko.  10,  p.  85,  and  No.  13,  p.  37,  as  well  as  Plan  I.  under  the  letter  a. 
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place  to  speak  of  them  here  were  it  not  that,  by  giving  my  opinion  as  to 
the  architecture  of  the  gates,  when  in  use  by  the  third  settlers,  I  hope  to 
convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  their  condition  in  the  time  of  the  second 
settlers.  In  fact,  the  courses  of  large  white  stones  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  parapets,  as  well  as  of  the  same  sort  of  stones  in  the  lower  part  of 
their  four  quadrangular  projections,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  architec- 
ture of  the  substructions  to  the  gate-tower  was  identical  with  that  used 
in  the  second  city ;  besides  that  the  wall,  which  denotes  the  existence  of 
the  third  gate  with  its  wicket,  belongs  evidently  to  the  second  settlers, 
who  in  all  probability  built  their  gate-tower  of  wood.  As  the  masonry 
of  large  blocks  built  by  the  second  settlers  is  far  more  solid  than  that  of 
email  stones  or  slightly-baked  bricks  used  by  the  third  people,  the  latter 
would  undoubtedly  have  taken  care  to  preserve  the  parapets  of  the  street 
and  their  projections,  had  they  found  them  entire.  Moreover,  had  these 
structures  been  destroyed  in  a  siege  and  capture  of  the  second  city,  the 
large  stones  at  least  would  have  remained  on  the  spot  or  near  at  hand, 
and  they  would  have  been  used  by  the  third  settlers  for  restoring  the 
destroyed  masonry.  But  as  this  has  not  been  done,  we  may  conclude, 
with  all  probability,  that  the  second  city  must  have  been  abandoned  for  a 
long  time  ere  it  was  colonized  by  the  third  settlers.  M.  Burnouf  has 
come  to  the  very  same  conclusion,  from  the  large  funnel-shaped  holes  and 
deep  ravines  filled  with  stones,  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  layers 
of  defcm,  from  12  to  16  ft.  deep,  of  the  second  city,  and  of  which  visitors 
will  see  many  in  my  trenches,  particularly  in  my  great  northern  trench.* 
He  thinks  that  these  large  funnel-shaped  hollows  or  ravines  in  the  debris 
could  only  have  been  produced  in  the  course  of  ages  by  rain-water,  and 
that  they  were  filled  with  stones  by  the  third  settlers,  who  completely 
levelled  the  area  of  the  city  before  they  began  to  build  their  own  town. 
Professor  Virchow  does  not  admit  that  these  hollows  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  rain-water  in  the  midst  of  the  debris ;  but  I 
think  it  most  likely,  considering  the  really  enormous  masses  of  loose 
stones  contained  in  the  layers  of  debris  of  the  second  city.  Only  I  am  not 
of  M.  Burnouf 's  opinion,  that  ages  would  necessarily  be.  required  to  pro- 
duce such  ravines.  I  even  think  that  the  rains  of  a  single  winter  might 
possibly  be  suflScient  to  produce  large  and  deep  funnel-shaped  holes  in 
such  huge  masses  of  dSbriSy  consisting  of  loose  stones  and  clay. 

To  this  second  city  evidently  belongs  also  the  large  wall  which 
continues  from  the  gate  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  which  is 
but  a  prolongation  of  the  great  internal  wall  marked  c  on  the  view, 
No.  144,  and  a  on  the  little  sketch.  No.  145.  Like  the  internal  wall  c, 
this  is  more  like  a  rampart  than  a  mere  wall :  in  general  its  western  and 
notth-western  slope  consists  of  solid  masonry  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  ft.  - 
but  it  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  regular  walls,  which  can  have  had 
no  other  object  than  to  consolidate  it.  This  rampart  wall,  which  is  in 
some  places  30  ft.  thick,  is  paved  with  small  flags  or  irregularly  shaped 


*  These   funnel-thaped  hollows,  filled  with  stones,  are  marked  by  the  letter  q  on  Plan  ill., 
Section  X-Y. 
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stones;  but  this  pavement  was  covered  3  ft.  deep  with  debris  when  the 
third  city  was  built,  for  all  the  fragments  of  pottery  contained  in  it  are  of 
the  second  city,  to  which  also  belong  all  the  potsherds  contained  in  the 
dSbris  below  the  pavement.  Now,  this  rampart  resembles  an  esplanade ; 
but  cities  so  small  as  the  pre-historic  towns  of  Hissarlik  can  have  no 
esplanades.  Neither  did  it  look  as  it  does  now  when  I  first  brought  it 
to  light;  for  it  was  encumbered  with  crumbling  brick  walls,  mournful 
remnants  of  the  towers  and  other  works  of  fortification  of  the  third  city. 
But  the  masses  of  saddle-querns,  pottery,  shells,  &c.,  contained  in  the 
debris,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  these  Trojan  works  were  many  storeys 
high,  and  served  both  as  fortifications  and  dwelling-houses  for  the  inha- 
bitants. We  must  probably  presume,  that  the  works  erected  on  these 
ramparts  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  stone  city  served  a  like  pur- 
pose ;  but,  as  they  certainly  were  not  of  brick,  they  must  have  been  of 
stone.  This  seems  also  to  be  proved,  with  all  probability,  by  the  stu- 
pendous masses  of  loose  stones  which  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  as 
well  as  in  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  houses,  and  which  are  sometimes  12 
or  14  ft.  deep.  The  following  settlers  found  these  masses  of  stones  ready 
at  hand,  but  they  did  not  care  to  use  them :  only  here  and  there  they 
built  the  substructions  of  their  houses  with  them ;  all  the  rest,  and  in 
fact  generally  even  the  substructions  of  their  houses,  they  built  of 
slightly-baked  brick. 

As  to  habitations  on  city  walls,  my  dear,  my  honoured,  my  learned, 
my  deeply-mourned  friend.  Dr.  Edward  Moss,  of  Arctic  celebrity — who, 
when  Stafif-surgeon  on  .board  H.M.S.  Besearch,  lying  in  the  autumn  of 
1878  in  Besika  Bay,  came  daily  to  visit  my  works  at  Troy,  and  who  later, 
as  Staff-surgeon  on  board  H.M.S.  Atalania,  perished  with  that  unfortunate 
vessel— called  to  my  remembrance  that  in  this  respect  Troy  resembled 
several  cities  in  Scripture :  thus,  for  example,  the  Book  of  Joshua  (ii.  15) 
describes  the  house  of  Bahab  as  situated  on  the  wall  of  Jericho. 

As  I  have  said,  the  great  internal  wall  * — which,  on  the  south  side, 
was  the  external  wall  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  stone  city — (the 
wall  marked  b  on  No.  144,  and  c  d  on  the  sketch  No.  145,  having  been 
subsequently  built  by  the  people  of  the  third  city) — slopes'  at  an  angle 
of  45*^,  and  its  western  prolongation  from  the  gate  at  an  angle  of  about 
15°;  consequently  these  walls  could  easily  be  scaled,  and  they  can  only 
have  served  as  substructions  to  the  works  of  defence  erected  upon  them. 

To  this  second  city  also  belongs  the  irregular  wall  on  the  north  side 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  my  great  northern  trench  (marked  V  on 
Plan  III.,  Section  X-Y).  M.  Burnouf,  who  carefully  examined  this  wall, 
made  the  following  observations  on  it : — "  At  the  north  angle,  close 
to  the  large  ruined  brick  wall,  we  see  again  for  a  distance  of  12  metres 
or  40  ft.  the  more  or  less  damaged  courses  of  blocks  of  the  great  wall  of 
the  second  city,  which,  like  the  wall  c  on  No.  144  and  a  on  the  cketch 
No.  145,  consists  only  on  the  outside  of  real  masonry,  and  for  the  rest 
of  loose  stones.    In  the  ditch  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart,  visitors  may 

*  See  No.  144  c,  and  sketch  No.  145,  a,  p.  265. 
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see  the  lower  courses  of  this  wall,  which  consist  of  Very  large  blocks  of 
limestone." 

On  this  rampart,  as  on  the  two  which  we  have  already  passed  in 
review,  were  no  doubt  built  the  works  of  fortification,  which  served  at  the 
same  time  as  habitations.  Visitors  will  see  there  a  number  of  substruc- 
tions of  large  stones  belonging  to  this  second  city,  to  which  belongs 
also  the  large  building  (marked  R  on  Plan  III.,  Section  X-Y),  whose 
slightly  dislocated  thick  walls  will  be  seen  further  on  to  the  left  in  my 
great  northern  trench,  at  a  depth  of  from  33  to  40  or  43  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  hill.  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  layers  of  debris 
(marked  P  on  the  same  plan),  which  slant  at  an  angle  of  45°  from  the 
top  of  this  building  towards  the  great  internal  wall  (c  on  No.  144),  and 
which  go  far  to  prove  that  this  building  is  much  more  ancient  than  the 
latter,  and  that  the  rampart-like  walls  were  not  built  till  ages  after  the 
foundation  of  the  second  city.  What  has  this  large  building  been  ?  This 
edifice  seemed  to  me  important  to  preserve;  but  as  all  the  stones  of  its 
walls  are  slightly  dislocated,  just  as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  I  could 
not  possibly  excavate  it ;  for,  unless  supported,  its  walls  would  have  fallen 
at  once.  I  was  therefore  forced  to  leave  it  embedded  as  it  was,  with  only 
the  edges  of  its  walls  peeping  out  from  the  east  side  of  my  trench.  I  call 
the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  ponderous  blocks  composing  what  appears 
to  be  its  flat  roof. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  second  city,  like  their  predecessors  and 
successors,  used  to  a  large  extent  cakes  of  clay  {gaieties),  in  order  to 
level  the  ground  and  consolidate  it  for  their  ponderous  stone  buildings. 
In  this  second  city  I  found  the  debris  of  three  houses,  which  had 
evidently  been  destroyed  by  fire.  One  of  them,  which  is  immediately  to 
the  north-west  of  the  well,®  may  be  easily  examined  by  visitors,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  description  of  M.  Bumouf  -?  — 

"  I.  The  ilrea.— The  substratum  is  formed  of  superposed  compact 
strata  containing  earth,  ashes,  bones,  shells,  stones,  and  other  debris 
belonging  to  the  first  city.  This  substratum  is  from  8  to  10  ft.  deep  in 
the  great  trench.  The  area  established  on  this  substratum  is  made  solely 
of  bruised  and  compressed  brick  matter ;  its  thickness  is  0'05  m.  (2  in.). 
The  burning  material  which  in  the  conflagration  has  fallen  on  this  soil 
has,  first,  vitrified  the  surface  of  the  area  from  1  to  2  millimetres  (l-25th 
to  2-25ths  in.)  deep  (this  thin  layer  is  of  a  greenish  colour) ;  ^  secondly, 
it  has  completely  baked  the  brick-stratum  to  a  depth  of  0'02  m.  = 
0*8  in.  (this  layer  is  light  yellow) ;  lastly,  it  has  burnt  the  layer  below 
black  to  a  depth  of  from  10  to  15  centimetres  =  4  to  6  in. 

"  n.  The  Debris.  —  Over  the  area  we  see :  (1)  a  uniform  stratum 
of  very  light  charcoal,  0*01  to  0*02  m.  deep:  (2)  a  stratum  of  brick- 
earth,  which  has  in  the  centre  a  depth  of  half  a  metre =20  in. :  this  proves 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  house  there  has  been  much  more  of  this  matter 


*  Marked  a  Z  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troj).  the  millimetre  (0*001  m.)  =  0*04  in., or  l-25th 
'  See  the  Section,  No.  146,  p.  270.                        in.    See    the    Table    of  French   and   English 

*  The  centim^re  (0*01  m.)  =  0*4  in.  nearly ;      Measoies. 
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than  elsewhere ;  it  is  the  base  of  this  stratnm  of  brick-earth  which,  by  its 
heat,  has  vitrified  the  soil  of  the  area.  Above  it  are  strata  of  a  brownish 
or  light  colour,  forming  the  arc  of  a  circle ;  of  which  the  upper  layer  (a) 
is  of  a  brown  colour ;  it  contains  small  yellow  clay-cakes  {gaieties)  which 
have  fallen  almost  without  breaking:  (3)  a  sporadic  stratum  of  pretty 
large  flat  pieces  of  charcoal,  O'lO  to  0*12  m.  =  4  to  4*8  in.  long  and 
broad:  (4)  a  thick  party-coloured  stratum,  from  0*70  to  0'80  m.=s 
28  to  32  in.  deep  of  clay-cakes  (galeHes),  and  blackish,  brown,  grey  or 


variegated 


«-♦ 


coal, 
ealcinea 


Ground   Flonr 

Ko.  146.    SeciioQ  of  a  burnt  Huoae  on  the  oorUk^west  side  oi  wie  Well  (a  Z  on  Plan  I ). 


reddish  substances  more  or  less  mixed  with  straw.  This  stratum  contains 
fragments  of  pottery,  shells,  bones,  &c.  This  last  stratum  appears  to 
be  derived  from  the  terraced  roof ;  the  large  pieces  of  charcoal  are  from 
the  beams  and  joists.  The  inferior  strata  of  light  earth  have  fallen  first 
through  the  burning  timber- work ;  they  appear  to  be  derived  from  the 
floor,  the  light  wood  of  which  has  produced  the  first  stratum  of  debris. 
Thus  the  house  appears  to  have  had  probably  a  ground-floor  and  one 
upper  storey.  Contrary  to  the  general  architecture  of  the  second  city, 
there  is  no  trace  of  walls  in  this  house.     Were  they  perhaps  of  clay  ?  " 

I  would  further  call  the  particular  attention  of  visitors  to  the  several 
house-walls  of  this  second  city,  which  peep  out  from  below  the  large 
house  of  the  third  city  to  the  north-west  of  the  gate  (see  the  engraving 
No.  188,  p.  325).  As  nine  out  of  the  ten  treasures  which  I  discovered 
were  found  in  or  close  to  that  house,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  house  of  the 
town-chief  or  king^,  and  so  the  walls,  which  we  see  below  it,  may  perhaps 
belong  to  the  mansion  of  the  chief  or  king  of  the  second  city.  As  they 
are  below  the  level  of  the  rampart  wall,  they  may  perhaps  claim  a  greater 
antiquity  than  the  latter. 

To  the  north  of  the  great  wall  c,  in  excavating  the  great  trench, 
I  struck,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1872,  a  stone  house  of  the  second  city, 
which  had  evidently  also  been  destroyed  by  fire,  because  it  was  filled,  to 
the  depth  of  6  or  7  ft.,  with  yellow  or  brownish  wood-ashes,  in  which  I 
found  the  tolerably  well-preserved  skeleton  of  §  human  being.  The  colour 
of  the  bones,  as  well  as  the  strange  position  in  which  the  body*  was  found, 
can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  person  had  been  overtaken  by  the  fire  and 
burnt  to  death.  This  seems  to  be  the  more  certain,  as  all  the  pre-historic 
peoples,  who  succeeded  each  other  in  the  course  of  ages  on  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik,  used  cremation  of  the  dead.  The  smallness  of  the  skull  led  me 
at  once  to  think  that  it  was  that  of  a  woman ;  and  this  opinion  seems  to 


*  Tho  body  was  fotind  nearly  standing,  and  bat  alightly  inclined  backward. 
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be  corroborated  by  the  gold  ornaments  which  I  picked  np  by  the  side  of 
the  skeleton,  and  which  I  shall  presently  describe. 


Ko.141.    ninnntTkinaf  iBaSkullDrtUlrl.wbowtkektaowulOmidliiibonilbiniHUidepthDtllfL 
a.  Front    b.  Buck.    t.  SUe.   il.  Top. 

The  skull  was  anfortonately  broken  in  the  excavation,  bnt  it  has  been 
recomposed.  Professor  Virchow,  who  made  the  accompanying  geometrical 
drawing  (No.  147)  of  it,  writes  to  me  as  follows  on  the  subject : — 

"Length  of  the  skull 180-5 

Oreateat  breadlh  of  the  skull 149 

AnrkaUr  height IIS 

Lower  frouUl  breadUi 93 

Height  of  the  fiwe 104 

Dr»dth      do. 90 

Do.     of  the  lower  jaw 82'S 

E;e-hole,  height 29 

Do.      breadth 88 

NOK,  height 48? 

Do.    breadth 2»-3 

Height  of  the  alTsolar  apophysis  of  the  upper  jaw  ....      17 
Horizontal  drcmiiferenoe  of  the  skull        ......     522 

"  Prom  this  the  following  indices  may  be  calculated ; — 

"Longitudinal  index  .........  SS'.*! 

AnncDUr  index 64'2 

Nasal  index 48*3 

Orbital  index 76-3 
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"  This  Bkall  is  bracliycephalic,  and  decidedly  a  female  one ;  it  is  par- 
ticalarly  distingnished  by  strongly-deyeloped  prognathism.  Though -it 
is  badly  recomposed,  yet  it  is  so  far  reconstructed,  that  the  above 
measures  mt^  be  considered  as  approximately  accurate.  The  teeth, 
particularly  the  upper  incisors,  are  large;  the  enamel  is  eTerywhere 
very  white  and  farrowed  lengthwise ;  the  crowns  are  but  little  wasted, 
and  the  wisdom  teeth  not  yet  cut.  It  belonged,  therefore,  to  a  girl. 
As  the  latis  eranii  is  missing,  nothing  more  can  be  said  of  the  age. 
On  the  whole,  the  skull  is  broader  and  higher  than  it  is  long ;  the 
frontal  and  parietal  protuberances  are  well  developed ;  the  forehead  is 
full ;  the  occiput  is  broadly  expanded.  The  face  is  somewhat  broad, 
with  low  eye-holea  and  moderately  broad  nose.  The  chin  is  retracted ; 
the  middle  of  the  lower  jawbone  is  low,  the  processes  steep  and  broad. 
When  looked  at  from  behind,  the  skult  appears  low  and  flattened." 

No.  lU.  Ho.  lt».  Ho.  IHl 


oo 
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With  regard  to  the  jewels  found  by  the  side  of  the  skeleton,  the  two 
ear-rings,  Nos.  148  and  149,  are  of  a  very  primitive  kind,  consisting  of 
simple  gold  wire  O'OOIS  m.  thick ;  in  feet,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any- 
thing ruder  or  more  primitive.  The  finger-ring,  Ko.  150,  is  of  the  same 
rude  workmanship;  it  consists  of  a  treble  gold  wire  0'0025  m.  thick. 
Compared  with  these,  the  third  gold  ear-ring,  like  No.  694,  is  a 
real  work  of  art ;  it  is  composed  of  six  gold  wires  of  equal  thickness, 
which  form  a  leaf.  The  electrum  brooch,  No.  151,  has  that  primitive 
form  of  which  we  have  passed  several  specimens  of  bronze  in  review  (see 
Nos.  106, 107),  in  discussing  the  objects  found  in  the  first  city,  and  which 
existed  before  the  invention  of  the  fibulce.  The  body  must  have  worn 
some  more  female  ornameDts,  for  I  collected  by  its  side  several  plain  gold 
beads,  only  1  millimetre  in  diameter  (like  Nos.  913-915),  as  also  a  very 
thin  oval  gold  ring,  only  l-4th  of  an  inch  long. 

Electrum  occurs  several  times  in  the  third  Trojan  city.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  together  with  bronze,  gold,  silver,  and  ivory  as  an 
ornament  of  walls :  "  Consider,  0  sod  of  Nestor  dear  to  my  heart,  the 
gleam  of  the  bronze,  the  gold,  the  electrum,  and  the  ivory  in  the 
resounding  hall."'    In  this  instance  electrum  certainly  means  an  alloy 
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of  gold  and  silver.  But  the  word  occurs  twice  more  in  Homer,  where 
nothing  else  than  amber  can  be  meant  by  it.^ 

In  speaking  of  the  ingots  which  Croesus  sent  to  the  Oracle  of  Delphi, 
Herodotus  says :  "  The  number  of  ingots  was  117,  four  being  of  refined 
gold,  in  weight  1^  talents  each ;  the  others  were  half-tiles  of  pale  gold, 
and  in  weight  2  talents  each."  ^  There  seems  to  be  every  probability  that 
by  the  pale  gold  electrum  is  meant;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
pale  gold  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Lydian  coins,  which  are*  certainly 
of  electrum,  though  the  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  them  seems  to 
exceed  the  proportion  indicated  by  Pliny  in  the  following  most  interesting 
passage  :  * — "  Omni  auro  inest  argentum  vario  pondere,  alibi  decuma, 
alibi  nona,  alibi  octava  parte.  In  uno  tantum  Galliae  metallo,  quod  vocant 
Albicralense,  tricesima  sexta  portio  invenitur:  ideo  caeteris  praeest. 
Ubicumque  quinta  argenti  portio  est,  electrum  vocatur.  Scobes  eae 
reperiuntur  in  Canaliensi.  Fit  et  cura  electrum  argento  addito.  Quod 
si  quintam  portionem  excessit,  incudibus  non  resistit.  £t  electro  auc- 
toritas,  Homero  teste,  qui  Menelai  regiam  auro,  electro,  argento,  ebore, 
fulgere  tradit.  Minervae  templum  habet  Lindos,  insulae  Bhodiorum,  in 
quo  Helena  sacravit  calycem  ex  electro.  Adjicit  historia,  mammae  suae 
mensura.  Electri  natura  est,  ad  lucemarum  lumina  clarius  argento 
splendere.  Quod  est  nativum,  et  venena  deprehendit.  Namque  discur- 
runt  in  calycibus  arcus,  caelestibus  similes,  cum  igneo  stridore ;  et  gemina 
ratione  praedicunt." 

We  gather  from  this  passage  of  Pliny  that  the  ancients  gave  the  name 
of  "electrum"  particularly  to  a  natural  alloy,  containing  the  requisite 
proportions,  which,  according  to  another  passage,  they  found  out  by  the 
touchstone:*  "Auri  argentique  mentionem  comitatur  lapis,  quem  coti- 
culam  appellant,  quondam  non  solitus  inveniri,  nisi  in  flumine  Tmolo,  ut 
auctor  est  Theophrastus :  nunc  vero  passim :  quem  alii  Heraclium,  alii 
Lydium  vocant.  Sunt  autem  modici,  quatemas  uncias  longitudinis,  binas- 
que  latitudinis  non  excedentes.  Quod  a  sole  fuit  in  his,  melius  quam 
quod  a  terra.  His  coticulis  periti,  quum  e  vena  ut  lima  rapuerunt 
experimentum,  protinus  dicunt  quantum  auri  sit  in  ea,  quantum  argenti 
vel  aeris,  scripulari  differentia,  mirabili  ratione,  non  fallente." 

Strabo  had  apparently  only  a  confused  idea  of  electrum,  for,  speaking 
of  the  gold  of  Spain,  he  says :  "  When  gold  is  melted  and  purified  with 
a  certain  aluminous  earth,  there  remains  a  residue  which  is  electrum. 
If  this  residue,  which  contains  gold  and  silver,  is  r6melted,  the  silver 
is  consumed  and  the  gold  remains  as  a  residue."  ^  Pausanias  mentions 
the  two  kinds  of  electrum  in  speaking  of  a  statue  of  Augustus  of  amber : 
"  That  electrum  of  which  the  statue  of  Augustus  has  been  made,  inasmuch 


«  Od.  xr.  460 :  *  H,  N,  xxiiiL  23. 

Xp^<ffov  Sp/jMv  IxW)  t'^^^  '*  1l\4ieTpouruf  Upro'  *  Ibid,  xxxiii.  43. 

and  x^ii.  296 :  '  iii.  p.  146 :  iK  Zlk  rov  xovtrov  it^Ofi4yov  koI 

Xp^90¥f  ^Kiierpoicuf  itpniwov,  ii4\top  &s.  KoBaipoy^ivov  {/rvwrripMu  rufi  yf  rh  KtiOapfia 

*  i.  50:  ipiBfthv  Si  iirroKcdBtiea  Koi  iKar6y  ^iKtierpop  cTkoi*  iriKw  Z\  ro^ov  KoBv^oiiivov^ 

KcH  T0tn4u¥  hr4^$ov  xpwrov  ricffopa^  rpla  ^fu-  M'7Ma  (x^^^^*  hpy^pov  icol   xp^^^^^i   '^^'^  f^^^ 

rd\airra  cKcurroy  cAiroKra,  rh  8i  &Wa  rifuwhlpBia  JStpyvpov  iaroKoitcOai  rhy  8i  xp^^^*'  {nrofi.4v€ir. 

KtvKov  xp^f^ov  ffToSfAbr  8iT(i\arra. 
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as  it  is  only  found  native  in  the  sands  of  the  Eridanus,  is  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  is  highly  prized  by  man ;  but  the  other  kind  of  electrum  ia 
gold  alloyed  with  silver."  ^  Eustathius,  who  mentions  three  sorts  of  elec- 
trum, declares  the  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  the  principal  one.' 

From  a  depth  of  26  to  40  ft.  below  the  surface  I  excavated  a  third  house, 
destroyed  by  fire  and  belonging  to  this  seco^d  city,  just  in  front  of  the 
long  marble  slab  marked  /  on  No.  144  (p.  265).  It  is  built  entirely  of  small 
stones  joined  with  clay ;  an  architecture  exactly  such  as  we  see  in  the 
pre-historic  buildings  found  beneath  three  layers  of  pumice-stone  and 
volcanic  ashes  on  the  Island  of  Thera  (Santorin).  The  horizontal  row  of 
large  holes,  at  a  certain  height  all  round  its  four  walls,  marks  the  places 
of  the  beams,  and  proves  that  the  house  was  at  least  two  storeys  high. 
The  walls  are  still  partially  covered  with  a  coating  of  yellow  clay,  which 
had  been  whitened  with  a  wash  of  white  clay.  Every  stone  of  its  walls, 
nay,  every  particle  of  d^ria  contained  between  them,  bears  traces  of  the 
intense  heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  and  which  has  so  completely 
destroyed  everything  that  was  in  the  rooms,  that  we  only  occasionally 
found  charred  fragments  of  pottery  among  the  yellow  and  brownish  wood- 
ashes  and  debris,  with  which  the  spaces  were  filled. 

In  digging  down  in  the  centre  of  this  house,  below  the  level  of  the 
base  of  its  walls,  we  found,  curiously  enough,  other  house- walls,  which 
must  certainly  be  still  more  ancient ;  and  these,  too,  showed  indications 
of  having  been  exposed  to  a  terrible  heat.  But,  owing  to  the  fragile 
condition  of  the  upper  walls,  I  could  bring  to  light  hardly  more  than  the 
surface  of  these  lower  walls.  I  must,  therefore,  leave  it  undecided  whether 
the  house,  to  which  these  more  ancient  walls  belong,  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  or  whether  the  marks  of  intense  heat,  which  were  conspicuous  upon 
its  walls,  were  produced  by  the  conflagration  of  the  upper  house,  which 
might  certainly  have  been  the  case  if  the  surface  of  the  more  ancient 
walls  had  protruded  just  below  the  wooden  floor  of  the  upper  house. 
That  this  lower  floor  really  was  of  wood  is  apparent  from  the  charred 
remains  of  it,  in  a  horizontal  line  all  along  the  four  walls  of  the  upper 
house.  But  these  calcined  remains  clearly  show  that  the  whole  floor 
consisted  of  beams,  and  not  of  planks.  The  people  must  have  had  very 
great  difficulty  in  cutting  down  the  trees  with  their  stQue  axes  and 
getting  rid  of  their  branches.  They  must  have  had  still  greater  difficulty 
in  cleaving  them,  as  no  tree  has  a  straight  cleavage  so  that  planks  can  be 
cloven  out  of  it.  With  their  silex  saws,  only  2  or  3  in.  long,  they  could 
only  saw  bones  or  small  pieces  of  wood,  not  beams.  They  had  no  bronze 
axes ;  for  if  such  had  existed  I  should  have  found  them,  especially  in  the 
third,  the  burnt  city,  which,  as  the  ten  treasures  found  in  it  go  far  to 
prove,  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  destroyed  by  fire.  They  had  no 
bronze  saws  for  sawing  wood ;  for  in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities  only 
the  fragment  of  one  thin  bronze  saw  was  found  (8f  in.  long  and  nearly 

'  Paus.  T.  12,  §  6  :  T^  JMAficTpoK  toCto  o5  T^  woW&v   i<rr\¥  iytxa'    rh    8i    &AXo    ^Xcrrpoy 

Aifyo^arti,  wtxoliirrai  r^v  tlK6va,  tcov  /ihy  owrrf-  iufOfitiuyfi^ros  4ar\p  ipy^p^  XP^^^*' 

fiaroy  iy  rou  *Hpi9ayoS  toij  t^fdififiois  tdplffKrreu,  •  Ad   Odysa.   ir.   73,   p.   1483 :    iid?uffra  Ik 

cvaiflCerau    rd    fidXiara    kqU    ityOp^v^    rifuov  M<7Ma  XP^^^^  *«^  dpT^pow. 
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2  in.  broad),  which  I  at  first  thought  to  be  a  Bword.  It  was  contained  in 
the  large  treasure  found  by  me  in  May  1873,  which  circumstance  seems 
to  prove  that  it  was  a  rare  object.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  my  Trojan 
collection  in  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  floors  were  covered  with  clay,  which  filled  all  the  interstices  and 
hollows  between  the  beams,  so  as  to  make  a  smooth  surface.  As  the  walls 
of  this  third  burnt  house  have  been  so  much  deteriorated  by  the  confla- 
gration, they  would  soon  crumble  away  if  they  remained  exposed  to  the 
air.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  in  the  interest  of  science  to  fill  this 
excavation  up  again,  in  order  to  preserve  the  house  for  future  times.  But 
whoever  wishes  to  see  it  may  easily  excavate  it  with  ten  workmen  in  one 
day.  I  repeat,  it  is  in  the  large  trench,  just  below  the  marble  block 
marked /on  No.  144. 

As,  in  speaking  of  the  objects  found  in  this  Second  City,  I  began  with 
metals,  I  may  say  that  I  found  there  the  same  kind  of  rude  brooches 
with  a  globular  head  or  with  a  head  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  of  copper, 
as  well  as  the  same  kind  of  needles  of  that  metal,  as  in  the  First  City 
(see  Nos.  104,  105,  107,  and  108).*  I  have  not  noticed  in  the  second 
city  either  lead  or  silver ;  but,  as  gold  and  electrum  were  found,  those 
metals  were  undoubtedly  known  and  in  use  there. 

I  also  collected  there  an  abundance  of  saddle-querns  of  trachyte,  as 
well  as  globular  corn-bruisers  and  rude  hammers  of  gneiss,  granite,  diorite, 
&c. ;  the  same  kind  of  axes  of  blue  serpentine  rock,  gabbro-rock,  diorite, 
&c. ;  also  two  small  axes,  which  Mr.  Thomas  Da  vies  found  to  consist 
of  green  jade  (nephrite).  I  may  here  add  that,  according  to  Dr.  William 
Humble's  Did.  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  (Lend.  1860),  s.  v.  *  Nephrite,* 
"This  name  of  the  mineral  is  derived  from  v€<f)piTri^  (from  v€(f>p6^,  a 
*  kidney'),  because  it  was  formerly  worn  from  an  absurd  notion  that 
diseases  of  the  kidney  were  relieved  by  its  presence.  It  is  a  sub-species 
of  jade,  possessing  the  hardness  of  quartz,  combined  with  a  peculiar 
tenacity,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  break,  cut,  or  polish.  It  is  unctuous 
to  the  touch;  fracture  splintery  and  dull;  translucent.  Colours  green, 
grey,  and  white.  Specific  gravity  from  2*9  to  3*1.  Constituents,  silex 
53*80,  lime  12*75,  soda  10*80,  potash  8*50,  alumina  1*55,  oxide  of  iron 
5*0,  oxide  of  .manganese  2*0,  water  2*30." 

Under  the  word  'Jade,'  Dr.  Humble  says:  **It  is  the  Nephrit  of 
Werner ;  Nephrite  of  Jameson ;  called  also  nephrite  stone,  nephrite,  and 
axe-stone.  Brochant  states  its  fresh  fracture  to  present  a  paler  green 
than  that  of  its  surface.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  fuses  easily,  and  with 
a  slight  ebullition,  into  a  bead  of  white  semi-transparent  glass.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  tenacity,  it  has  been  wrought  into  chains  and  other 
delicate  work." 

The  perforated  stone  hammers  of  this  second  city  are  also  identical 
with  those  of  the  first  city.  I  represent  here  one  of  them  under  No.  152.  I 
did  not  find  here  entire  long  stone  axes,  only  two  halves,  which  I  represent 


*  Nos.  113,  114,  and  115,  which  belong  to  this  second  city,  have  been  engraved  with  those 
belonging  to  the  first  city,  at  p.  250. 
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ander  Nob.  153  and  154.    Tlie  upper  one  shows  the  perforation,  of  which 
there  is  no  trace  on  tho  lower  one ;  besides,  the  npper  one  consists  of 


grey  diorite ;  the  lower  one  of  gabbro-rock :  therefore  these  two  frag- 
ments belong  to  different  axes. 

There  was  also  found  in  this,  second  city  the  object  No.  155,  of  grey 
granite,  which,  by  its  shape,  I  hold  to  represent  a  phallus,  the  more  so 
as  objects  of  an  identical  shape  are  freqnent  in  the  snbseqnent  cities; 
while,  further,  the  god  Friapus  was  fabled  to  hare  been  born  of 
Aphrodite  and  Dionysus  in  the  neighbonring  city  of  Lampsacns,'*  where, 
as  well  as  in  his  homonymous  city,  Friapus,  he  had  in  historical  times 
a  celebrated  cultus,  and  was  venerated  more  than  any  other  god.  It 
deserves,  however,  particnlar  notice  that  this  god  is  not  mentioned  either 
by  Homer  or  by  Hesiod,  or  by  any  of  the  other  poets.  According  to 
Strabo,  Priapus  was  the  son  of  Dionysus  and  a  nymph.*      Athenaeos 


'•  P.D..  ii.  31,52:  ■Erri, 
'tlpnK\4aui  ydAa  tvrlr  l\a^ 
SowffB,  Kol  0aZi  ft  TBp'  alfrht  nal  tya^a  Hpii- 
rov  9ia  Sfior.  mirif  ri/ial  t#  et$  SAoithi 
^)r  sol  XaAui,  Ma  t'lirit  atyir  re^  «)  wpo- 
fidraiy  f)  iral  taiio'i  /uXierir-  Aa>ii^ain|i<al  Si  it 
vXior  I)  ftolii  Tobt  &AAi>ui  n^J^oiwi,  Aiotiaou 
Ti  alrriv  nlSa  thai  Kol  'A^poifr^t  A^Dtrit. 

DiDdor.  Sic,  tv.  6 :  fnvBokirroiiaiy  alv  ol  vaAaxi>) 
T^  nplnror  vllr  «rriu  ^layiaiiu  aol  'AfipoSlrnt, 
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T«v  i^Bpiinev  Tflffi  iraXoiobt  fivSte^wj  hroiti^tw 
BauXBiiinin  Tiflanav  wpBrayopturai.  trioi  Bi 
\lyevvi  rb  ytyrtiTixli'  ftipuir,  atrior  imdfxtr 
T^T  '^iviawm^  T^y  Avtipdni-  Mol  tiofiaritt  tit 
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Tibull.  1,  4.  T;  Schol.  ad  .\pollon.  Rhod. 
Argonaat.  I,  932. 
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says  that  "  Priapns  was  with  the  Lampsacenes  originally  an  epithet  of 
Dionysus,  like  dpiafi0o<:  and  BiOvpafi^o^,  and  that  he  is  identical  with 
him."» 

According  to  Eduard  Meyer,^  "  Priapns,  the  principal  god  of  Lampsacns, 
was  a  Bebrycian  deity.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  as  a  native 
god  he  is  (i.e.  in  historic  times  of  antiquity)  still  found  in  Bithynia. 
The  primitive  inhabitants  of  Bithynia  were  Bebrycians ;  the  Bithynians 
were  later  Thracian  immigrants :  we  must,  therefore,  presume  that  they 
took  Priapus  from  the  religion  of  the  primitive  Bithynians.  Lucian 
relates  that,  according  to  the  Bithynian  legend,  Priapus  was  a  warlike 
god,  to  whom  Here  gave  Ares  to  educate ;  and  he  taught  him  dancing 
before  teaching  him  fighting.  Arrian  related,  in  his  Bithynian  history, 
that  Priapus  (whom  he  calls  Ilpierro^)  signifies  the  Sun,  on  account  of 
his  generating  power.*  This  is  undoubtedly  right.  Priapus  is  by  his 
origin  undoubtedly  an  ithyphallic  sun-god,  like  Amon  (Ohem)  and  the 
Horus  bull  of  the  Egyptians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sun-god  easily 
becomes  a  warlike  deity.  The  poets  relate  a  legend,  according  to 
which,  at  the  feast  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  Priapus  lay  in  wait  for 
Yesta  (who  is  she?);  but  that  the  ass  of  Silenus  betrayed  him  by 
his  bray.  For  this  reason  the  Lampsacenes  used  to  sacrifice  an  ass  to 
Priapus.*^  The  Greeks  explained  the  worship  of  Priapus  on  the  coast  of 
the  Hellespont  by  the  abundance  of  wine  in  the  country.*  From  his 
worship  at  Lampsacus  he  had  the  epithet  '  Hellespontiacus."' ^ 

He  was  the  protector  of  the  fields,^  the  dispenser  of  fertility,  the 
tutelary  deity  of  shepherds  and  goatherds,  of  the  rearing  of  bees,  of  hor- 
ticulture, the  cultivatfion  of  the  vine,  and  of  fishery.* 

I  may  here  add,  that  the  phallus  (^X\6?)  was  the  symbol  of  the 
procreating  power  of  nature,  whose  worship  extended,  according  to  Witz- 
schel,^^  ^'  through  all  natural  religions  from  their  rudest  beginning  until 
the  decay  of  heathenism.  In  the  Egyptian  sculptures  we  frequently  see 
ithyphallic  gods.  At  the  feasts  of  Dionysus-Osiris  the  women  carried 
round  to  the  villages  puppet-like  figures  a  cubit  high,  with  a  not  much 
shorter  phallus,  which  they  pulled  by  strings.^    Herodotus  adds,  that  the 


iwtiB^  <r^6!^pa  tvdpMtXds  iertp  ^  X^P^  "^^  a0ny 
KflU  [4i]  i^^fjs  ifwpoSf  Ij  Tff  Twy  napiatr&y  icai  4 
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'  Athenaeus,  i.  54 :  rtfAorai  Si  wapii  Ao^^ro- 
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Zt06pafi0ot. 

•  Oeschichie  von  Troas;  Leipzig,  1877,  p.  43. 

•  Ladan.  de  Saitat,  21 :  rhw  Upiawov  iaifwya 

AaKr<t\»¥  (?) ;  Arrian,  Frag,  32,  edit.  MiiUer  ez 
Etistath.  ad  H.  Tii.  459 :  Upivieos  vapk  *Af^tay^ 
if  BtBvptoKotSf  wop*  f  Kol  tls  "HKiow  iWrfyoptt' 
Tflu  Ziii  rh  y6pifio¥, 

»  Grid.  Fast.  ri.  319-346 ;  LacUnt.  dff  falsa 
Bel  L  21 ;  differently  Ovid.  Fast  i.  391-440. 

•  Strabo,   xiii.  p.   587;  Thucydides,  i.   138: 


M«yif7i<riaM  fikp  iproy,  ^  wpo^d^pf  wtrHiKorra 
rd^jnyra  rov  iwiavrov,  Adf/ttpoKor  9h  otwov 
(i96K9i  yhp  Mo\vouf6rafro¥  r&p  r6rt  cTroi)) 
Mvovyra  8i  6^r. 

'  Grid.  Fast.  i.  440;  ri.  341. 

•  Voss,  Myth.  Brief e,  ii.  p.  344  ff. 

♦  Pans.  ix.  31,  §  2 ;  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  415 ;  AnthoL 
Pal.  X.  7,  8 ;  Voss,  ad  Virg.  Ed.  vii.  33 ;  Qeorg, 
i.  110 ;  Vosa,  Myth.  Brr.  ii.  p.  37  ;  Pauly,  Beal 
Encydopddie,  s.  v.  Priapus. 

*•  Pauly,  op.  dt.  s.  ▼.  Phallua. 

*  Uerodot.  ii.  48 :  tV  ^^  &XXi?y  ipdyovai 
dpriivr^  Aioviff^  ol  Aly{nrrioif  irA^y  x^P^'^y '^^"'^^ 
ravrit  (TX'S^v  wdyra  "EXAijo't*  &ktI  8i  ^aWAWf 
&XXa  (r^(  ioTi  i^fvpiifi4va  S<ro9  t<  vtixvom 
iiydKfiara  y*vp6<rwturra  rit  wtpt^p4ov<n  Kork, 
KAfJMs  yvyaucts,  vtvov  rh  mHotoy  ov  ToAAf  riff 
tXoffaop  ihy  rod  &AAov  <r^futros» 
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seer  Melainpns  was  said  to  have  transplanted  to  Greece^  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  with  the  phallic  processions.  But,  according  to  another 
passage  of  the.  same  author,^  the  worship  of  the  phallus  was  practised  by 
the  Pelasgians  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  from  them  the  Athenians 
learned  to  make  ithyphallic  Hermae.^  For  this  reason  the  phallus  is  not 
only  found  on  the  islands  inhabited  by  Pelasgians,*  Lemnos  and  Imbros,* 
but  also  on  the  cyclopean  walls  of  Alatri  and  Terni,'  on  the  substruction 
of  a  house  in  the  Pelasgian  (afterwards  Samnite)  Saepinum,  and  else- 
where. On  the  tomb  of  Alyattes  in  Lydia  there  stood  a  colossal  phallus, 
the  head  of  which,  40  ft.  in  circumference  and  12  ft.  in  diameter,  is 
still  extant.®  In  Greece  the  phallic  processions  ((f>aXKarycayui,  ^Wi;- 
^opui)  were  general.*  Before  the  temple  of  Dionysus  in  Syria  there 
stood,  according  to  Lucian,^®  two  phalli,  with  the  inscription,  *  Dionysus 
has  dedicated  them  to  his  step-mother  Her^.'  Their  height  is  given 
(c.  28)  as  300  fathoms,  which  number  Palmerius  has  corrected  to  30.  In 
the  Dionysiac  procession  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus  at  Alexandria  a 
phallus  figured,  120  (sic)  cubits  high,  ornamented  with  a  crown  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  with  a  gold  star  on  the  top.  We  see  in  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  a  series  of  the  most  varied  formations  of  the  phallus, 
extending  from  these  monstrous  works  to  the  amulets  for  suspension, 
2-3  in.  long.  At  Lavinium,  during  the  whole  month  which  was  sacred 
to  Liber  Pater,  the  phallus  was  carried  in  procession  through  the  villages, 
for  warding  off  enchantment  from  the  fields."  At  weddings  the  newly- 
married  woman  was  obliged  to  sit  on  the  phallus,  in  order  to  present,  as 
it  were,  her  chastity  to  him.^  Considering,  therefore,  that  this  worship 
extends  through  the  whole  history  of  natural  religion  from  beginning 
to  end,  we  must  see  in  it  an  originally  harmless  veneration  of  the 
generating  principle."  * 

Professor  Sayce  kindly  sends  me  the  following  interesting  note : — 
"Last  year  I  discovered  on  the  northern  cliff  of  Mount  Sipylus  in 
Lydia,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  pre-historic  figure  of  Niobe,  the 
representation  of  a  large  phallus,  with  two  artificial  niches  on  either  side 
and  two  pit  tombs  in  front.  It  had  evidently  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
like  a  similar  figure  in  a  hollow  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  lower 
Pyrenees,  near  Bidarray,  which  I  once  visited,  and  which  is  still  venerated 
by  the  Basque  women." 

In  treating  now  of  the  pottery  of  this  Second  Stone  City,  I  repeat  that 
both  in  fabric  and  shape  it  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  first 
city.    It  therefore  gives  us  the  most  certain  proof  that  the  inhabitants 


'  Herodot.  ii.  49. 

'  Jbid,  ii.  51 :  rcuha  fA^v  vvv  «cqU  iXXa 
wpbs  rovToifft  tA  ^7^  ppdaotf  *'EAAijref  Air* 
AlyvirriM¥  ytyofjiKoci  *  rov  8i  *Epfi4u  tA 
i.yd\fiara  hpBh  Hx^iy  rh  al9o7a  wottvyrtt  ovk 
iir*  Kiyvirrlwy  fitfiaHictunt  AXX'  Airk  ntkeury&p, 
irfMtfTOi  fi^y  'Ekk^tmy  htrdyrvy  'A^KCuot  wapaXa^ 
fi6yr*Sf  wapk  9h  ro{nt»y  nWoi, 

*  Gerhard,  de  ReUgwM  Ikrmarvan^  1845,  p.  3. 

*  Herodot.  vi.  137  ;  v.  26. 

*  K.  0.  MOUer,  Etnuha-y  i.  p.  77. 


'  Micali,  Monum,  per  la  Stor,  de*  AnL  pop. 
xiii.  a ;  Gtittling,  Geschichte  d,  MOm,  StaaUverf. 
p.  28. 

•  K.  0.  Muller,  Arch.  d.  Kun^.  p.  304. 

•  Herodot.  ii.  49;  Aristoph.  Acham. 
"  Ve  dea  Syr.  c.  16. 

"  Augustin.  de  CiviU  Dei,  Ti.  9.  3. 
»  Angustin.  Ibid.  i.  6,  rii.  24.  2 ;  Uctant.  L 
20.  39  ;  Arnob.  iv.  7. 

•  J.  Grimm,  DetU$cha  MytM,  ii.  p.  1209. 
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of  the  second  city  were  altogether  a  different  people  from  those  of  the 
first  city,  for,  as  my  friend  Mr.  George  Dennis  ^  observes  :  "  The  several 
styles  of  art  of  the  same  race  at  different  periods  are  bound  to  one  another 
like  the  links  of  a  chain ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  people,  after  having 
wrought  out  a  style  of  pottery  which  had  acquired  among  them  a  sacred 
and  ritual  character,  to  abandon  it  on  a  sudden,  and  adopt  another  style 
of  a  totally  different  character.  A  people  may  modify,  develop,  perfect, 
but  can  never  utterly  cast  aside  its  own  arts  and  industry,  because  in  such 
a  case  it  would  deny  its  own  individuality.  When  we  find,  therefore, 
between  two  styles  of  art  so  many  and  such  strongly  pronounced  dis- 
crepancies, that  it  becomes  impossible  to  perceive  the  most  remote 
analogy  between  them,  it  is  not  enough  to  attribute  such  diversities  to 
a  difference  of  age,  or  stage  of  culture ;  we  can  only  ascribe  them  to 
different  races." 

The  large  lustrous-black  bowls,  with  long  horizontal  tubular  holes  for 
suspension  on  both  sides  in  the  rim,  which  are  so  very  abundant  in  the 
first  city  that  I  was  able  to  collect  thousands  of  fragments  of  them,  never 
occur  in  the  second  city ;  neither  do  the  vases  with  double  vertical  tubular 
holes  on  each  side,  which  are  plentiful  in  the  first  city.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  in  the  second  city  those  gigantic  terra-cotta  jars — 5  or  6^  ft.  • 
high,  from  3  to  5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  from  2  to  3  in.  thick  in  the  clay — 
which  are  altogether  wanting  in  the  first  city.  It  is  true  that  I  found 
there  now  and  then  fragments  of  coarse  pottery ;  but  as  they  are  usually 
less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  and  as  none  of  them  has  a  thickness  of  1  in., 
the  jars  (pithoi)  to  which  they  belong  cannot  have  been  large. 

Certainly  the  large  jars  (pithoi)  of  the  second  city  are  rudely  made : 
where  they  are  broken,  we  see  an  enormous  mass  of  pieces  of  silicious 
stone,  or  mica,  many  of  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  but  nevertheless, 
as  his  Highness  Prince  Otto  Bismarck,  the  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire,  ingeniously  remarked  to  me,  in  July  1879,  at  Kissingen,  the 
manufacture  of  these  large  jars  proves  already  a  high  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, for  to  make  them  is  just  as  difficult  as  to  bake  them,  and  they  can, 
consequently,  only  have  been  manufactured  by  a  people  who  had  an 
experience  of  centuries  in  the  potter's  art.  The  Prince  thinks  that  they 
iliust  have  been  made  in  the  following  manner  : — "  The  shape  of  a  pithos 
was  first  made  of  willow  rods  or  reeds,  around  which  the  clay  was  built 
up  gradually,  beginning  with  the  base.  When  finished,  the  pithos  was 
filled  with  wood ;  a  large  pyre  of  wood  was  also  heaped  up  around  it. 
The  wood  was  simultaneously  kindled  inside  and  outside  the  jar,  and  thus, 
by  the  double  fire  from  within  and  from  without,  a  very  great  heat  was 
produced.  This  operation  being  several  times  repeated,  the  jar  became 
at  last  thoroughly  baked."  I  feel  sure  that  Prince  Bismarck's  opinion  is 
perfectly  correct ;  for,  whilst  even  the  smallest  and  thinnest  clay  vessels 
are  at  the  most  only  half  baked,  the  large  jars,  though  from  2  to  3  in. 
thick,  are  always  perfectly  baked ;  and  as  the  pre-historic  peoples  had — as 
I  have  explained  (p.  219) — no  kilns,  and  had  to  bake  all  their  pottery  at 


>  The  Citiea  and  Cemeteries  of  Eirwria ;  2Dd  edit.,  London,  1878. 
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an  open  fire,  a  heat  great  enough  to  do  this  could,  I  think,  only  be 
produced  by  a  double  fire  seyeral  timeH  repeated.  I  may  add  that  the 
thorough  br.king  of  these  large  jars  was  a  necessity ;  for,  owing  to  their 
great  size  and  ponderous  weight*  (sometimes  nearly  a  ton),  they  could 
not  have  been  moved  without  breaking  to  pieces  had  they  been  as  im- 
perfectly baked  as  all  the  other  pottery.  It  is  from  this  thorough  baking 
also  that  these  large  pithoi  have  always  a  pretty   dark-red  colour,' 

In  the  accompanying  engraving  (No.  I5tj)  I  represent  a  fragment  of  a 
pitkoa  of  this  second  city,  the  terra-cotta  of  which  is  2^  in.  thick.     It  is 

decorated  with  two  pro- 
jecting bands,  of  which 
the  upper  one  is  com- 
posed alternately  of  the 
fish -spine  or  herring- 
bone ornament  and  a 
row  of  circles,  the  lower 
one  also  of  fish-spines, 
to  which,  however,  the 
primitive  artist  has  added 
a  stroke  in  another  di- 
rection, in  order  to  make 
his  decoration  more  va- 
ried and  attractive.  All 
this  ornamentation  looks 
as  if  it  bad  been  im- 
"'^pj.th.'.bMijjn.)  "*    "  pressed;    bnt  on   closer 

examination  one  finds 
that  it  has  been  incised  before  the  first  baking  of  the  jar.  Prof.  Sayce 
remarks  to  me  regarding  this  fragment  that  "  the  band  with  circles  may 
be  compared  with  the  necklace  of  the  pre-historic  head  from  Boujah,  near 
Smyrna,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  This  head  displays  a  very  atrango 
and  barbaroQs  style  of  art,  and  a  very  peculiar  type  of  countenance." 

The  large  jars,  trlBoi,  are  only  once  mentioned  in  Homer.*    Just  as  we 
find  them  standing  in  rows  in  the  store-rooms  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 

'  Api-(*Mofthi»kind,ronin!  id  the  third  (lh«  hss  a  thkknt-M  of  from  3  to  4  mm.  (l-8lh  ta 

burnt)  city,  whirh  1  pr«!eiiK~i  to  my  irorth)-  l-6th  in.)-     B"'  <^  '»  »  *■'"  ""'•  '>'""«^«'  *'''■'' 

(oUaborateur,  PrDfeuor  Itudolf  Virchonr,  for  the  the  cluy  of  the  smill  reMeli  m»j  be,  it  Is  oaly 

Royal  Miinenm  of  Berlia,    wu   (O    heavy  that  baked  to  one-third,    leldom  to  one  bnlf,    of  its 

fourteen  of  mv  very  itrongeit  workmen,  who  thicknesa.     The   baking  can  conicquenlly  only 

had  ])iit  it  on  tB-n  pole«.  l,il,i.nred  a  whole  day  hare  taken    place  in  an  open  tire ;  in  fact,  only 

in  carrying  it  a  diitance  of  150  yards.  by  thii  theory  we  can  eiplain  the  total  baking 

'  ProfeMOr  Virchow  remark!  to  me  that  the  of  the  pithoi  and  the  partial  baking  of  the  Ihia 

baking  of  the  plthid  could  also  be  effected  with  pottery. 
cow-dimg  in  a  closed  pit.     But  I  cannot  accept  '  //.  ixW.  527-533 ; 

his    theory,    thoroughly    baked     pottery    being  Boiol  yip  rt  *l0oi  KaTujcffarai  tr  Albs  otitei 

nlnayi  much   more  solid,  prettv,  nnd   valuable  Stipat  ola  tISuiri,  icair£i',  Iripot  H  li^*- 

than  slightly  baked   pottery.     If,  ther«fuir,  a  ^  fi»  k' ifi^Ifar  Siin.Zei'i  TipirK^pavrat, 

thorouiih  baking  of  the  immenae  pitlux,  ivhou  dAAoTe^/vTtiiiwf  I  rtai/ptTiu  bAort  S' JcrfXf- 

clay  is  from  2  to  3  In.  thick,  could  be  obtained  i  ti  ict  tiv  XvypSir  11%,  AwOtrrti'  tinKty 

in  thii  way,  the  game  could  certainly  have  been  kbI  j  ksk^  fiaidfaimt  ir\  x^'"  (•<"■  'AbiJwi, 

obtained  at  once  for  the  small  ves'els  whose  clay  ^oit^  B"  oCrt  fl«otffi  rm/iiros  otrt  Bforo^aai. 
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houses  in  the  four  upper  pre-historic  cities  in  Hissarlik,  so  the  poet  repre- 
sents to  us  two  such  iridoL  standing  on  the  ground-floor  in  the  hall  of  the 
palace  of  Zeus.  In  these  two  iridoL  lay  stored  the  gifts  of  good  luck  and  the 
gifts  of  misfortune,  the  bitter  and  the  sweet,  like  apples  or  pears,  or  rather 
like  two  sorts  of  wine,  so  that  the  poet  considers  the  fiolpa  as  a  substance 
which  Zeus  can  employ  and  distribute  according  to  his  pleasure, — an 
allegorizing  naivete  such  as  we  find  in  the  legend  of  Pandora.^  In  relating 
this  legend,  Hesiod  represents  a  jar  standing  in  the  house  of  Epimetheus, 
full  of  diseases  and  eyils  for  mankind,  which  fly  out  when  Pandora, 
through  curiosity,  opens  the  jar ;  but  Hope  alone  remained  under  the  edge 
of  the  jar,  for,  before  she  could  fly  out.  Pandora  clapt  the  lid  on  again.^ 

I  may  here  also  mention  the  terra-cotta  plates,  from  half  to  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  thick,  which  are  peculiar  to  this  second  city,  and  which  are 
not  found  anywhere  else.  They  consist  of  the  same  sort  of  clay  mixed 
with  crushed  granite,  as  the  vases ;  but  being  thoroughly  baked  and  haying 
evidently  been  repeatedly  dipped  in  a  wash  of  fine  pure  clay  before  the 
baking,  they  are  perfectly  smooth  on  both  sides  and  have  a  lustrous 
dark-red  colour.  As  they  are  completely  flat,  and  only  increctee  almost 
imperceptibly  in  thickness  towards  the  middle,  they  cannot  possibly  be 
fragments  of  vessels.  As  I  never  found  such  a  plate  entire,  I  cannot 
judge  of  their  original  size.  I  am  puzzled  as  to  what  may  have  been 
their  use.  Were  they  perhaps  employed  as  decorations  of  the  internal 
house-walls  ?  I  cannot  think  that  they  can  have  been  used  for  paving 
the  floors  of  the  houses,  as  in  that  case  they  would  have  marks  of  having 
been  so  used.  I  call  the  particular  attention  of  visitors  to  these  flat  terra- 
cottas, which  peep  out  everywhere  in  my  trenches  from  the  strata  of  the 
second  city.  They  strike  the  eye  by  their  lively  red  colour  on  both  sides, 
which  has  of  course  been  produced  by  the  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  the 
clay ;  they  glitter  all  over  with  sparkles  of  mica,  which  appears  to  have 
entered  very  largely  into  their  composition. 

The  most  interesting  vases  in  this  second  city,  as  well  as  in  the  three 
following  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik,  are  undoubtedly  those  with  an 
owFs  head  and  the  characteristics  of  a  woman.  Considering  the  great 
similarity  of  the  owl's  faces  on  the  vases  to  these  on  the  idols  (such  as 
Nos.  205, 212),  we  may  suppose  with  much  probability  that  these  vases  had 
a  sacred  character,  and  were  used  for  religious  rites,  the  more  so  as  the 
vases  themselves  have  the  shape  of  the  idols.  I  call  particular  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  the  only  Trojan  statue  mentioned  by  Homer,  that  of 
Athene,  as  well  as  all  the  idols  of  marble,  bone  or  terra-cotta,  and  all  the 
owl-vases,  ATefenialef  and  that  they  are  placed  in  apparent  relation  with 
AthenS  through  her  favourite  bird  the  owl. 

In  January  1874*  I  made  bold  to  declare  that  the  hundreds  of 
female  idols  and  vases  with  owl-heads,  found  in  the  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik,  could  represent  but  one  goddess,  and  that  this  goddess  could  be 


•    '  V.H.  Kcch,iroin^«//i<Kfo;  Hannover,  1873,  »  In  my  book  livjanische  Alterthumer,  Leip- 

ii.  p.  137,  foot  note.  xi^,  1874 ;  Troy  and  iU  lUmams,  London,  1875. 

•  Hoiiod,  Op.  et.  Di.  rr,  50  ff. 
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none  other  than  Athen^,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Troy ;  all  the  more  so  as 
Homer  continually  calls  her  yXavxAin^  (that  is,  literally  translated,  "  with 
the  face  of  an  owl "),  and  never  gives  this  epithet  to  any  other  goddess 
or  mortal  woman.  Thereupon  I  was  challenged  by  my  honoured  friend, 
Professor  Max  Mtiller  *•  of  Oxford,  who  evinced  his  readiness  to  accept  my 
interpretation,  provided  I  proved  that  Here  ^oSnri^  was  represented  as  a 
cow-headed  monster.  I  eagerly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  began  the 
excavations  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  that 
I  could  there  solve  the  problem  for  ever,  as  both  these  ancient  cities  lie 
close  to  the  celebrated  Heraeum,  and  as  even  the  name  of  Mycenae 
appeared  to  me  to  be  derived  from  the  lowing  of  the  cow  (jivKoadcUy  but 
always  tivKciv  in  Homer).^^  The  result  of  my  researches  certainly  far 
exceeded  my  expectations,  for  I  found  there  thousands  of  cows  of  terra- 
cotta, also  56  cow-heads  of  gold,  one  of  silver  with  gold  boms,  some  cow- 
heads  engraved  on  gems,  many  hundreds  of  female  idols  with  two  pro- 
jections like  cow-horns,  in  the  shape  of  the  crescent,  proceeding  from 
the  breasts,  also  females  with  cow-heads.^  In  consequence  of  these  dis* 
coveries,  I  think  it  has  been  universally  admitted  that  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  epithet  fioarm^  is  cow-faced.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Gladstone 
says  in  his  Preface  to  my  Mycenae:^ 

"  He  (Schliemann)  presents  to  us  the  rude  figures  of  cows ;  and  upon 
a  signet  ring  (No.  531)  and  elsewhere,  cow-heads  not  to  be  mistaken.  He 
then  points  to  the  traditional  worship,  from  the  first,  of  Hera  in  Argolis ; 
and  he  asks  us  to  connect  these  facts  with  the  use  of  Boopis  (cow-eyed) 
as  a  staple  epithet  of  this  goddess  in  the  poems ;  and  he  might  add,  with 
her  special  guardianship  of  Agamemnon  in  his  interests  and  his  personal 
safety  (R  i.  194-222). 

^^  This  appears  to  me  a  reasonable  demand.  We  know  that  upon  some 
of  the  Egyptian  monuments  the  goddess  Isis,  mated  with  Osiris,  is 
represented  in  human  figure  with  the  cow's  head.  This  was  a  mode  of 
exhibiting  deity  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  an  Egyptian^  immigration,* 

»•  In  the  Academy  of  10th  January,  1874.  n,  o^p;  and  pp.  216  and  217,  Nos.  327  and  328 ; 

"  Profeasor  Sayce  is  not  of  my  opinion.   Ho  p.  218,  Nos.  329,  330;  p.  309,  No.  471 ;  p.  360, 

thinks  that,  if  Greek,  the  name  Mvic^nu  would  No.  531 ;  p.  362,  No.  541.  '  Pp.  ri.-riii. 

be  derived  from  fivx^s*     But  I  think  there  can  '  M.  Burnouf  obserTes  to  me  :   *Mt  is  not 

be  no  doubt  regarding  the  derivation  from  fivKotf,  only  in  Egypt  that  the  gods  were  represented 

perf.  fiifivKOj  /uc/ivic^vai,  this  active  form  being  with  animal  heads:  theVedas  perpetually  repre- 

exclusively  used  in  Homer,  and  having  nndoubt-  sent  divine  beings  by  animals;  the  sun  by  a 

cdly   been    used   also   in  a   pre-Homeric  time.  horse,  mother  earth  by  a  cow,  &c.     And  do  not 

Professor  Max  Miiller  writes  me  on  this  subject  the   ten    incarnations    of  Vishnu   also   present 

as  follows: — "I  do  not  venture  to  speak  posi-  striking  examples  of  this  fact?     It  was  there- 

tively  about  the  name  of  Mvic^vai.     Words  end-  fore  a  custom  of  the  greatest  human  races  in 

ing  in  ijioj  are  derived  both  from  nouns,  like  antiquity.** 

^y6f,  '4/€<^riif6sj  and   from   verbs,  like  TiO^nj.  *  "Since  this  preface  was  put   in  type,  the 

rhilologically,    therefore,   a  derivation  of  Mw  fragments  of  an  ostrich  egg,  originally  mistaken 

ir^Mu  from  fivKdat  is  not  impossible.     But  names  for  an  alabaster  vase,  have   been   tested  and 

of  towns  are  ticklish  subjects  for  etymologists.  verified.     This  object  seems  to  afford  a  new 

Professor  Curtius,  of  Leipzig,  admits  a  possible  indication  of  pre-historic  relations  between  My- 

etymolcgy  of  Mvic^kou  and  Mvicdkri  from  fi^ftrav,  cenae  and  Egypt."     But  Professor  Sayce  observes 

All  I  a»n  say  is,   that   your  etymology  from  on  this  that "  it  rather  points  to  Phoenician  trade. 

fivKdm  is  equally  possible,  but  no  more.**  Elsewhere  ostrich  eggs,  covered   with  stucco, 

*  Sto  my   Mycenae,   Plate   A,   figs,   a,  6,  d;  have  been  found  among  Phoenician  remains.** 
Plate  B,  figs,  e  and//  F    a,  fig.  *;  PI.  D,  fig. 
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such  as  might;  compatibly  with  the  text  of  Homer,  have  taken  place  some 
generations  before  the  Troica.  But  it  was  also  a  mode  against  which  the 
whole  spirit  of  Hellenism,  according  to  the  authentic  type  of  that  spirit 
supplied  in  the  poems,  utterly  revolted.  We  find  there  a  Hera,  who 
wore,  so  to  speak,  the  mantle  of  Isis,  besides  carrying  the  spoils  of  one 
or  more  personages  enrolled  in  the  Golden  Book  of  the  old  Pelasgian 
dynasties.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  a  decapitation  of  the 
Egyptian  Isis,  not  penally  but  for  her  honour.  She  might  consequently 
appear  with  the  human  head ;  but,  not  to  break  sharply  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  people,  the  cow-head,  and  even  the  cow-figure,  might  never- 
theless be  retained  as  symbols  of  religion.  And  the  great  Poet,  who 
invariably  keeps  these  symbols  so  to  speak  at  arms'  length,  in  order  that 
he  may  prevent  their  disparaging  the  creed  of  which  he  was  the  great 
doctor,  might  nevertheless  select  from  the  bovine  features  that  one 
which  was  suited  to  his  purpose,  and  give  to  his  Hera,  who  was  never 
a  very  intellectual  deity,  the  large  tranquil  eye  of  the  cow.  The  use 
of  the  epithet  for  Hera  in  Homer  is  not,'  indeed,  exclusive,  and  I  admit 
that  he  may  have  inherited  that  use.  But,  though  not  exclusive,  it  is 
very  special ;  and  this  speciality  is  enough  to  give  a  sensible  support  to 
the  doctrine  of  our  famous  explorer." 

Another  honoured  friend,  and  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  ancient 
Oriental  literature,  M.  Franpois  Lenormant,  writes :  *  "  Schliemann  is 
right  to  insist  upon  the  fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  rude  figurines 
found  by  him  at  Mycenae  represent  positively  a  cow.  In  Argolis  we 
are  in  the  very  land  in  which,  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  there  prevailed 
the  worship  of  a  female  deity  in  the  form  of  a  cow,  who  afterwards, 
reduced  to  the  proportions  of  a  heroine,  became  Id  in  poetical  fable." 
Further  on,  M.  Lenormant  admits  that  Herd's  epithet  Boopis  can  only 
refer  to  the  primitive  cow-head  of  this  goddess. 

I  may  here  refer  to  a  principle  conspicuous  in  Homer's  language, 
which  at  once  disposes  of  the  most  formidable  objection  to  my  view. 
When  asked,  whether  Homer  himself  conceived  of  Athen6  as  a  owl-headed 
monster,  and  of  her  image  in  her  temple  on  the  Pergamus  as  nodding  its 
owl-head  in  response  to  the  prayers  of  the  Trojan  women, — I  reply,  in 
the  words  already  used  in  the  Preface  to  Troy  and  its  Bemains,  that 
"one  of  the  most  striking  characters  of  his  language  is  the  use  of 
fixed  epithets,"  which  are  constantly  repeated  without  any  regard  to 
their  fitness  on  each  particular  occasion  of  their  use.  Thus,  like  his 
heroes  in  general,  Aegisthus  is  still  "  blameless  "  (a/xvfKopy  even  in  the 
mouth  of  Zeus,  denouncing  his  crimes  as  the  climax  of  human  impiety^ 
And  as  of  persons,  so  of  things :  for  example,  the  colonnade  (aWovaa) 
round  the  front  court  of  the  palace,  as  the  resort  of  the  people  who  came 
to  wait  upon  the  king  by  day,  obtained  the  fixed  epithet  of  ipiBovTro^, 
"  very  noisy ; "  and  so  by  night  guests  were  lodged  "  under  the  very  noisy 
colonnade"  {inr^  aWovajj  ipiSoihrtp),  a  somewhat  inhospitable  entertain- 


»  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  Feb.  1,  1879,  p.      the  exact  meaning,  the  epithet  ia  at  aU  erenta 
108.  one  of  dignity  and  respect. 

^  OcLl29,   Whether  or  no  "blameless"  be 
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ment,  if  the  sense  of  the  epithet  held  good!'  This  point,  which  many 
modern  scholars  have  overlooked,  was  recognized  by  the  poetic  instinct  of 
Alexander  Pope.  Speaking,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Biad,  of  the  importance 
of  placing  ourselves  at  the  poet's  point  of  view,  so  remote  in  every  re- 
spect from  our  own,  he  says :  "  This  consideration  may  further  serve  to 
answer  for  the  constant  use  of  the  same  epithets  to  his  gods  and  heroes ; 
such  as  the  *  far-darting  Phoebus,*  the  *  blue-eyed  Pallas,'  the  '  swift-footed 
Achilles,'  &c.,  which  some  have  censured  as  impertinent,  and  tediously 
repeated.  Those  of  the  gods  ....  had  contracted  a  weight  and  veneration 
from  the  rites  and  solemn  devotions  in  which  they  were  used :  they  were 
a  sort  of  attributes  with  which  it  was  a  matter  of  religion  to  salute  them  on 
all  occasions,  and  which  it  was  an  irreverence  to  omit" 

I  think  it  not  out  of  place  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  written  on  this 
important  subject :  ®  "  It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  Hera  had  originally 
a  cow's  face,  from  which  her  Homeric  epithet  ^oSnn^  was  derived.  When, 
in  the  battle  between  the  gods  and  the  giants,  the  former  took  the  shape 
of  animals,  Hera  took  the  form  of  a  white  cow,  '  nivea  Saturnia  vacca.'  • 
We  find  a  cow's  head  on  the  coins  of  the  island  of  Samos,  which  had  the 
most  ancient  temple  of  Hera,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  worship  of  this 
goddess.^®  We  further  find  the  cow's  head  on  the  coins  of  Messene,  a 
Samian  colony  in  Sicily.^  ^  The  relation  of  Hera  to  the  cow  is  further 
proved  by  the  name  Eu/Sota,*  which  was  the  name  of  one  of  her  nurses,^ 
the  name  of  the  island  in  which  she  was  brought  up,?  and  the  name  of 
the  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  her  most  celebrated  temple  (the 
Heraeum)  was  situated.^  But  in  the  name  Ei/ySoui  is  contained  the  word 
ySoOv.  Hera  had  in  Corinth  the  epithet  jSovvaia,^  in  which  the  word  ySoO^ 
may  also  be  contained.*  Cows  were  sacrificed  to  Hera.'  The  priestess 
rode  in  a  car  drawn  by  bulls  to  the  temple  of  the  Argive  Hera.®  Id, 
the  daughter  of  Inachus,  the  first  king  of  Argos,  was  changed  by  Hera 
into  a  cow.*  I6  was  priestess  of  Hera,^®  and  she  is  represented  as  the 
cow-goddess  Hera.^     lo  s  cow-form  is  further  confirmed  by  Aeschylus.* 


»f 


»  Od.  iii.  399 ;  rii.  345. 

•  See  my  Mycenae j  pp.  19-22. 

•  Ovid.  Meiam,  t.  330 : 
"  Fele  soror  Phoebi,  nirea  Saturnia  vacca.' 

>•  Mionnet,  Descr,  des  M^.  Ant.  PI.  Ixi.  6. 

"  Millingen,  Anc.  Coins  of  Greek  Cities^  tab.  ii. 
12. 

'  Paus.  ii.  17,  §  2 :  rb  yhp  8^  tpos  rovro 
6¥Ofid(ov<ruf  Et/$oiay,  \4yovrts  ^Aartptotyt  ytvi" 
cBai  r^  Torofx^  Ovy tvripas  ES^iay  koI  nfH$<rv- 
fivay  Koi  'AjcpaieWf  cTycu  8i  <r<l>as  rpo^hs  rrjs 
"Hpos. 

'  Plat.  Quaest.  Conviv.  iii.  9,  §  2:  ^oKovatv 
atrr^  Kot  oi  irakaiol  rod  fi^v  Aihs  9io  Touiif 
TiO^KOj,  T^y  "Itijv  Kol  riiy  'A8pc(<rretay»  rris  8^ 
*Hpas  fdav  rriv  ES0oiay, 

Etym.  Mag.  388.  56. 

•  Plut.  Frag.  Daedal.  3 :  l<rropov<riy  r^v  "Hpay 
4v  rp  Eu/3o(f  rp§^fA4p7iv  fri  irap04yoy,  ^h  roO 
Albs  Kktxwriyat. 

•  Paus.  ibid. 

•  Paus.  ii.  4,  §  7  :  rairrf  teat  rh  riis  Bovyalea 
^jtIj'  *'Hf>oi  Up6y, 


*  Professor  Sajce  thinks  the  etymology  of 
fiovycUa  is  from  $ouy6st  the  temple  being  on 
a  bill  on  the  way  to  Acrocorinthus. 

'  Paus.  ix.  3,  §  4 :  al  fi^y  9ij  ir6\€is  icol  t^ 
r4\ri  O^Xcioy  Bvffcurr^s  rf  "H/>f  0ovy  cKcurroi 
jcal  ravpov  r^  Ail,  ir.r.X. 

Hesych.  s.  v.  &yay  xaXicc7of. 

*  Herod,  i.  31 :  Maris  dpr^s  rp  **Hpp  roict 
'Apytloiffi,  I8cc  irdyTws  riiy  firirepa  ain&y  C^^ytl 
KOfiurB^yai  is  rh  lp6y  ol  94  ffpi  66*s  ix  rov 
iypov  oif  irapfyiyoyro  iy  £p]}. 

*  Lucian.  Bt&y  AidK.  3 : 

Ztis,   Ovk4ti tous  iKtlyji  iffrly,  &XAA 9dfiaXis 
....  ZriKoTvrf\<raffa  ^  "Hpa  fi§r4fia\€y  aMiy 
(riiy  'Ici). 
"  Aesch.  Suppl.  291,  292 : 

KA1780VXOV  "Hpas  piurl  iufidrvy  mrri 
'I«i;  y€y4(r0M  Tp8*  iy  'Apytit^  x®'**'^* 
Apollodor.  ii.  1.  3 :  ^poBtls  si  5^*  'Hptu,  rris 
tihyK6pris  kr^dfityos  tls  $ovy  fi^rtfiSp^at  Acvjc^r. 

*  Creuzer,  Symbolikf  it  576. 

*  Prom,  589,  Tauchn.  edit : 

ic\6€is  ^4yfAa  ras  fio^xtptt  Tap$4yov. 
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The  Egyptian  goddess  Isis  was  born  in  Argos,  and  was  identified  with 
the  cow-shaped  lo.^  Isis  was  represented  in  Egypt  as  a  female  with  cow- 
horns,  like  Id  in  Greece/ 

"  The  cow-shaped  lo  was  guarded  in  Hera's  sacred  grove  at  Mycenae 
by  the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  who  was  killed  by  Hermes,  by  order  of  Zeus ; 
and  Hera  next  persecuted  Id  by  a  gad-fly,  which  forced  her  to  wander 
from  place  to  place.^  Thus  Prometheus  says :  '  How  should  I  not  hear 
the  daughter  of  Inachus,  who  is  chased  around  by  the  gad-fly  ?  *  •  But 
the  wandering  of  15  is  nothing  else  than  the  symbol  of  the  moon,  which 
moves  restlessly  in  its  orbit.  This  is  also  shown  by  the  very  name  of  16 
('Ici),  which  is  derived  from  the  root  Ya  (in  elfii,  *I  go').  Even  in  classical 
antiquity  lo  was  still  frequently  represented  as  a  cow;  as  at  Amyclae.' 
Id  continued  to  be  the  old  name  of  the  moon  in  the  religious  mysteries  at 
Argos.®  Apis,  king  of  the  Argive  realm,  was  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  and 
thus  the  grandson  of  Inachus,  and  the  nephew  of  lo.  From  Apis  the 
Peloponnesus  and  also  Argos  were  called  Apia ;  after  his  death  he  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Serapis.*  According  to  another  tradition, 
Apis  ceded  his  dominion  in  Greece  to  his  brother,  and  became  king  of 
Egypt,^**  where,  as  Serapis,  he  was  worshipped  in  the  shape  of  a  bull. 
Aeschylus  makes  the  wanderings  of  15  end  in  Egypt,  where  Jove  restores 
her  to  her  shape,  and  she  bears  Epaphus,  another  name  for  the  bull-god 
Apis.  The  cow-horns  of  the  Pelasgian  moon-goddess  lo,  who  became 
later  the  Argive  Hera  and  is  perfectly  identical  with  her,  as  well  as  the 
cow-horns  of  Isis,  were  derived  from  the  symbolic  horns  of  the  crescent 
representing  the  moon.^^  No  doubt  the  Pelasgian  15,  the  later  Hera,  had 
at  an  earlier  age,  besides  her  cow-horns,  a  cow's  face.    Hera,  under  her  old 


'  Diod.  Sic.  i.  24,  25 :  ipwX  8i  icaX  rby  U*p<ria 
yryoydvcu  jcot'  AT-yvwroK,  iceti  t^j  "IffiHos  H^v 

pttrOcUf  fjM9oXoyo{/vrw  r^v  *Ii>  r^v  tls  $ohs  r{/wov 
luraiAop^ttBuaoj^, 

Apollod.  ii.  1,  3 :  *lZp^ffOT0  tk  teyaXiia  A^fifi" 
rpos,  9iy  iKiX^aoM  ''lew  AlyiWtoi,  ircd  r^v  *li» 
^IffiM  dfioiofs  irpo<niy6p€vffay, 

Hygin.  145 :  "  Deamqae  Aegyptorum  esse  fecit 
quae  Isis  nuacupatar.*' 

*  Herodot.  ii.  41 :  rb  yhp  r^f  "lews  iyakfia 
i}»  yvpoiKifiov  fioixtp^v  iarit  KvriirMp  "EAAi}vcr 
r^y  *\ovv  ypd^oviri. 

*  Apollod.  ii.  1,  3:  *<opa0€U  8i  (Zc^O  ^' 
"Hpof,  T^f  fikif  K6pfis  (*Iot)s)  at^dfi€tfos  §ls  $ovv 
lirrtfUp^ff^  Acvjd^y,  ....  ^iKcuta  ahriis  Kari- 
ffrrffftv  "Apyop  rhr  itav6irrn¥  .  .  .  .  Aibs  8i 
hrird^amos  'Epftp  k\4^cu  r^v  jSovv,  firiv{nrcanos 

iar4KT€iy§  rhv  ^Kpyov,  .  .  .  **Hpa  8i  tJ  /3ot 
olarpov  ififidXXti. 

•  Aeschyl.  Prom,  585 : 

ve»f  8'  oit  icXiW  riis  olarpoSirirov  K6pi^s  rris 

^  Pans.  iii.  18,  §  13:  r&  8i  iv  *Afi^K\ats  Bias 
li{ia  .  .  .  .  "Hpa  h\  hpop^  irphs  *\it  r^w  *lwi- 

•  Eustath.  ap,  Dionys.  Perieg.  92,  94:  'I«^ 
7^  4  crcA^n}  icor^  r^v  rStv  'Apytivw  StoAcicroyy 


on  which  Heyne,  ad  Apollod.  p.  100,  says: 
**Fui88e  suspicor  nomen  hoc  caputqae  feminae 
comutam  symbolum  Lunae  apud  Argiros  anti- 
quissimum.*'  See  also  Jablonsky,  Panth.  ii. 
p.  4fr. 

*  Apollod.  ii.  1.  1 :  "kiris  ft\v  oZv  tU  rvpav' 
W8a  r^y  iavrov  fi9T(urrfiff<u  Si^vafuy,  koX  fiiaios 
t»v  r^pcufvoSi  iyofida'as  &^'  iaurov  r^w  IlcXoinJi'- 
vilffoy  'Ax/ay,  {nrh  Btk^topos  koX  T«Xx*voj  ^xi- 
fiov\w$€is9  (Sntats  inr4$eLy§,  K(d  vofAitrBtU  0ths 
iKK-fidri  Xdpa!wis, 

Schol.  Lycophr.  177 :  "Awis  oZy  rvpcannKtos 
(jSov  iivaipurai  (nrh  6cA|/ovos  Kid  TcAx<^ov>  ^*  oS 
jcal  ^  X^P^  *Airia  ^  rijs  Tl€\owovrfi<rou. 

Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  263:  'AnSor^wy  8^, 
r&v  HtXowoyvrjirlwv^  &irb  "AxiSoi  rov  ^opw¥4ats, 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'AiricL, 

>•  Euseb.  Chron,  pars  i.  pp.  96,  127,  130,  ed. 
Aucher ;  Augustin.  de  Civit.  Dei,  iriii.  5. 

"  Diod.  Sic.  i.  11 :  K^para  5i  ainp  (rp  "IcriJi) 
iwen04<urip  hir6  re  r^f  t^ttts  %v  tx"*^^^  ^fluVc- 
rcu  Koff  %v  &y  XP^^^  ^^XV  t*^yo€ii^s.  Plut. 
de  Is.  et  Os.  52,  compare  c.  39 :  r^v  8i  "iffiif  obx 
kr4pa»  rris  <rcX^n}9  iaroipcuyovrts  iced  r&y  &7aX- 
/idrofM  ainvs  rii  fikv  Mpatr^pa  rod  foivofi^ovs 
yty o¥4¥ai  fufA'ftfjLareu  Hacrob.  Sat  i.  19 ;  Aelian. 
Jfist  Anim.  x.  27 :  iced  o^t^k  r^v'^lffiy  Aly^wriot 
fiovK4pm¥  Ktd  TXdrTovffi  Kcd  ypd/^vtrw* 
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moon-name  To,  had  a  celebrated  temple  on  the  site  of  Byzantium,  which 
city  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  her  daughter  Eeroessa — Le.,  *  the 
horned.'    According  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  it  was  founded  by  Byzas, 
son  of  Keroessa  and  Poseidon.*     The  crescent,  which  was  in  all  antiquity 
and  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  symbol  of  Byzantium,  and  which  is 
now  the  symbol  of  the  Turkish  empire,  appears  to  be  a  direct  inheritance 
from  Byzantium's  mythical  foundress,  Keroessa,  the  daughter  of  the  moon- 
goddess  lo  (Hera) ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Turks  did  not  bring  it  with 
them  from  Asia,  but  found  it  already  an  emblem  of  Byzantium.     But 
M.  Bumouf  remarks  that,  long  before  Byzantium  was  founded,  it  existed 
in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  where  it  is  most  frequently  found  ;  he  therefore 
suggests  that  it  may  have  thence  been  imported  to  Byzantium.     Hera,  15, 
and  Isis  must  at  all  events  be  identical,  also,  with  Demeter  Mycalessia,  who 
derived  her  epithet,  *  the  lowing,*  from  her  cow-shape,  and  had  her  temple 
at  Mycalessus  in  Boeotia.     She  had  as  doorkeeper  Hercules,  whose  office 
it  was  to  shut  her  sanctuary  in  the  evening  and  to  open  it  again  in  the 
morning.^    Thus  his  service  is  identical  with  that  of  Argus,  who  in  the 
morning  unfastens  the  cow-shaped  I6,  and  fastens  her  again  in  the  evening 
to  the  olive-tree,^  which  was  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Mycenae,  close  to  the 
^Upaiov}     The  Argive  Hera  had,  as  the   symbol  of  fertility,  a  pome- 
granate,  which,   as    well    as  the   flowers   with    which    her   crown   was 
ornamented,  gave  her  a  telluric  character.* 

"  In  the  same  way  that  in  Boeotia  the  epithet  Mycalessia, '  the  lowing, 
a  derivative  from  fivKuadaiy^  was  given  to  Demeter  on  account  of  her 
cow-form,  so  in  the  plain  of  Argos  the  name  of  Mv/cr/j/oi,  a  derivative 
from  the  same  verb,  was  given  to  the  city  most  celebrated  for  the  cultus 
of  Hera,  and  this  can  only  be  explained  by  her  cow-form.  I  may  here 
mention  that  MvKuXt)  ^  was  the  name  of  the  mount  and  promontory  directly 
opposite  to,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of,  the  island  of  Samos, 
which  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Hera. 

"  In  consideration  of  this  long  series  of  proofs,  certainly  no  one  will 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  Hera's  Homeric  epithet  ^oSyiri^  shows  her  to 
have  been  at  one  time  represented  with  a  cow's  face,  in  the  same  way  as 
Athena's  Homeric  epithet  ^XavKtoirK;  shows  this  goddess  to  have  once 
been  represented  with  an  owl's  face.  But  in  the  history  of  these  two 
epithets  there  are  evidently  three  stages,  in  which  they  had  different 


»  0.  Muller,  DorierA,  121;  Steph.  Byz.  8.v. 
^viimiow :  koI  oZrns  iKriffBri  irh  Bv(cunos  rod 
K§po4ffffiiSi  TTJs  *lovs  0vyaTp6s,  Koi  TlMCuZwyos. 

*  Paus.ix.  19,  §4:  VivKakriffffhif  Zh  dfioKoyovtriw 
iyoixaff9r,yeu  Zi6Tt  ri  0ovs  imavOa  ifivK^itraro  fi 
KdZfAoy  Kal  rhv  ahv  ahr^  ffrparhy  (iyouffa  is 
Bi^fias,  Professor  Sayce  remarks  to  me  that 
here  we  have  a  reference  to  **  Astarte  with  the 
crewent  horns**  of  the  Cadmeian  Phoenicians. 
Europa  on  the  bull  is  another  form  of  Astarte  or 
Ashtorcth,  the  Assyrian  Istar. 

»  Ovid.  Metam,  i.  630. 

*  Apollod.  ii.  1,  3 :  oZros  U  t^j  iXoias  «^ 
(T/ievfv  o^r^i',  frrij  iv  rf  Mvicrivalvw  MpX*" 


»  Panofka,  Argos  Panoptes  (1837),  tab.  ii.  4; 
E.  de  Cadalvfene,  EecueU  de  M6i.  Gr.  PL  iii 
1 ;  Muller,  Denkmaler^  xxx.  132 ;  Due  de  Luynes, 
Etudes  Numismat.  pp.  22-25. 

*  I  again  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  verb  only  occurs  in  Homer  in  the  active 
form,  fivKav, 

'  Professor  Sayce  holds  MvK'dXti  to  be  a  Lydo- 
Earian  and  not  a  Greek  word.  But  I  point  to 
the  remarkable  fact  that  we  find  names  begin- 
ning with  the  syllable  Mvk-  always  close  to  a 
Ueraeum. 


:  • ' 
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significations.  In  the  first  stage  the  ideal  conception  and  the  naming  of 
the  goddesses  took  place,  and  in  that  naming,  as  my  honoured  friend 
Professor  Max  Muller  rightly  ohserved  to  me,  the  epithets  were  figurative 
or  ideal ;  that  is,  natural.  Hera  (16),  as  deity  of  the  moon,  would  receive 
the  epithet  /8oa>7rtv  from  the  symbolic  horns  of  the  crescent  moon  and  its 
dark  spots,  which  resemble  a  face  with  large  eyes ;  whilst  Athena,  as 
goddess  of  the  dawn,  doubtless  received  the  epithet  yXavfcSmi^  to  indicate 
the  light  of  the  opening  day,  yXavKo^  being  one  of  the  forms  of  Xcvm, 
which  is  an  adjective  of  \v/cr),  in  Latin  lux. 

"  In  the  second  stage  of  these  epithets  the  deities  were  represented  by 
idols,  in  which  the  former  figurative  intention  was  forgotten,  and  the 
epithets  were  materialized  into  a  cow-face  for  Hera  and  into  an  owl-face 
for  Athena ;  and  I  make  bold  to  assert  that  it  is  not  possible  to  describe 
such  cow-faced  or  owl-faced  female  figures  by  any  other  epithets  than  by 
/SoaJTTt^  and  y\avKSmt<;,  The  word  Trpoaayrrov  for  *  face,'  which  is  so  often 
used  in  Homer,  and  is  probably  thousands  of  years  older  than  the  poet, 
is  never  found  in  compounds,  whilst  words  with  the  suflSx  -et&y?  refer  to 
expression  or  likeness  in  general.  Thus,  if  Hera  had  had  the  epithet  of 
fioo€ihrj^,  and  Athena  that  of  yXav/coeiiij^y  we  should  have  understood 
nothing  else  but  that  the  former  had  the  shape  and  form  of  a  cow,  and  the 
latter  that  of  an  owl.  To  this  second  stage  belong  all  the  pre-historio 
ruins  of  Hissarlik,  Tiryns,  and  Mycenae. 

"The  third  stage  in  the  history  of  the  two  epithets  is  when,  after 
Hera  and  Athena  had  lost  their  cow  and  owl  faces,  and  received  the  faces 
of  women,  and  after  the  cow  and  the  owl  had  become  the  attributes  of 
these  deities,  and  had,  as  such,  been  placed  at  their  side,  /So&in^  and 
ykavfc&7n<:  continued  to  be  used  as  epithets  consecrated  by  the  use  of 
ages,  and  probably  with  the  meaning  *  large-eyed '  and  *  owl-eyed.*  To 
this  third  stage  belong  the  Homeric  rhapsodies." 

I  may  add  here  what  M.  Franjois  Lenormant  has  written  ®  regarding 
my  interpretation  of  yXavK&iri^:  as  the  epithet  of  Athene :  "  The  images 
with  owl-heads,  which  Schliemann  sees  on  the  idols  and  vases  of  Hissarlik, 
are  represented  by  him  as  the  type  of  the  representation  of  Athen6  Ilias, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  Priam's  city.  In  his  opinion,  contrary  to  the  gene- 
rally admitted  ideas,  Athene  y\avK6y7ri<;  was  originally  not  a  goddess  *  with 
blue  eyes '  of  the  colour  of  the  luminous  sky  which  she  personifies,  but 
a  goddess  *  with  an  owl-face,*  just  as  Hera  ySoowrt?  became  a  goddess  *  with 
the  face  of  a  cow,'  and  no  longer  *  with  large  eyes,'  wide  open,  like  those 
of  a  heifer.  This  idea  has  roused  a  real  tempest.  It  has  appeared  to 
some  persons  a  sort  of  crime  of  high  treason  against  Hellenism.  That 
the  Greeks  could,  at  any  epoch,  have  conceived  in  their  imagination  gods 
with  animal  heads,  like  those  of  Egypt  and  like  certain  gods  of  Asia, 
is  a  thing  which  was  too  great  a  shock  to  preconceived  lesthetic  theories 
of  the  genius  of  the  Hellenic  race,  which,  as  was  aflSrmed  a  priori,  could 
have  admitted  in  some  figures  the  mixture  of  animal  and  human  forms, 
only  by  always  reserving  to  humanity  the  head,  the  noblest  part,  the 

•  Lc8  AntiquiM  dc  la  Troade ;  Paris,  1876,  pp.  21-23. 
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seat  of  thought.  I  must  confess  that  this  kind  of  argument,  belonging 
to  a  philosophy  more  or  less  shallow,  touches  me  very  little ;  for,  in  my 
opinion,  it  should  give  place  to  the  reality  of  archaeological  observation. 
The  idea  of  a  primitive  Athene  with  an  owl-head  or  a  Here  with  a  cow- 
head,  like  the  Egyptian  Hathor,  or  like  certain  forms  of  the  Syro- 
Phoenician  Astarte,  has  nothing  which  scandalizes  me  or  appears  impossible 
to  me.  It  is  true  that  there  is  some  philological  difficulty  in  the  view  that 
epithets  like  yXavKfofri^  or  /Soayrri^  ^VVh  rather  to  an  aspect  of  the  face 
than  to  the  eye.  It  appears,  however,  to  me  that  this  difficulty  has  been 
exaggerated;  and  that,  for  instance,  when  Empedocles,  in  a  celebrated 
verse,  qualified  the  moon  as  yXavKorm^y  he  alluded  to  the  appearance  of 
the  lunar  face,  and  not  to  an  eye. 

"  Besides,  monumental  examples  altogether  positive  prove  to  us  that 
the  Greeks  of  the  remotest  times,  who  copied  their  first  works  of  art  from 
Asiatic  models,  borrowed  from  those  models,  and  themselves  represented, 
figures  with  animal  heads  on  human  bodies.  Mr.  Newton  has  pointed  out 
a  little  figure  found  in  Cyprus,  which  represents  a  woman  with  a  ram's 
head,  probably  an  Aphrodite.  On  an  archaic  painted  vase  from  Camirus, 
preserved  in  the  Louvre,  is  represented  a  man  with  a  hare's  head.  When 
Onatas,  the  great  sculptor  of  Aegina,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  executed  for  the  people  of  Phigalia  the  statue  of  their 
Demeter  lldelaena,  he  copied  faithfully  from  a  painting  the  consecrated 
type  of  the  ancient  image  of  this  goddess,  which  had  a  monstrous 
appearance.  Thus  he  put  on  the  shoulders  of  her  female  body  a  horse's 
head,  accompanied  by  serpents  and  other  monsters.  The  book  of  the 
PhilosophuTnena^  has  preserved  to  us  the  description  of  one  of  the 
symbolical  paintings  which  decorated  the  family  sanctuary  of  the  sacred 
race  of  the  Lycomids  at  Phlya  in  Attica.  The  great  Themistocles  had 
caused  these  paintings  to  be  restored,  and  Plutarch  devoted  a  special 
treatise  to  their  explanation.  Among  them  was  represented  a  winged 
ithyphallic  old  man  pursuing  a  woman  with  a  dog's  head.  Herodotus 
says  that  Pan  had  sometimes  the  face  as  well  as  the  feet  of  a  he-goat, 
and  this  assertion  is  confirmed  by  a  bronze  figure  discovered  in  the 
Peloponnesus  and  preserved  at  St.  Petersburg. 

"The  Minotaur,  who  is  originally  the  Baal-bull  of  the  ancient 
Phoenician  worship  of  Crete,  always  keeps  his  animal  head  in  the  works 
of  the  best  period  of  Greek  sculpture.  A  painted  cylix  with  red  figures, 
of  the  best  epoch,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Cabinet  dea  MedaUles,  in  the 
collection  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  represents  Dionysus-Zagreus  as  a  child 
sitting  on  the  knees  of  his  mother  Persephon^ ;  he  has  a  bull's  head  like 
a  little  Minotaui:.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  notion  of  an  Athene  with  an 
owl's  head  which  staggers  me,  and  which  could  prevent  my  accepting 
Schliemann's  theory,  the  more  so  as  there  would,  properly  speaking, 
be  no  question  here  of  Greek  productions,  but  of  those  of  Asia  Minor, 


•  Mr.  Philip  Smith  remarks  to  me  that  this      Portus  (at  the  month  of  the  Tiber),  in  the  first 
work,  formerly  ascribed  to  Origen,  is  now  known      half  of  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
to  have  been  written  by  Hippo!  ytus,  bishop  of 
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For  me  the  whole  question  ia  to  know  whether  there  are  really  owls' 
heads  on  the  vases  and  idols  of  Hissarlik." 

Another  honoured  friend,  Professor  Otto  Keller,*®  writes  as  follows 
on  the  Athene  yXavKtairif; :  "  The  attribution  of  the  owl  to  Athene  is 
explained "  by  a  jeu  de  mot&  between  yXav^  and  yTutvtc&Tn^^,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  it  has  arisen  only  in  a  post-Homeric  time,  as  U  were 
hy  a  misunderstanding  of  the  epithet  ^XavK&Tn^i.  This  view  is  certainly 
in  a  high  degree  far-fetched,  unnatural,  and  improbable.  The  non- 
Hellenic  origin  of  Athene's  owl  appears  also  to  be  proved  by  her  double 
head  at  Sigeum  and  Miletopolis,  both  of  which  are  in  close  proximity  to 
Hium.*  To  recal  a  parallel  case,  I  cite  the  equally  non-Hellenic  attribu- 
tion of  the  mouse  to  Apollo  Smintheus,  which  is  also  found  in  the  Troad. 
The  mouse  loves  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  thus  it  prospers  under  the  rays 
of  Phoebus  Apollo.  The  owl  is  first  of  all  nothing  else  than  the  bird 
and  symbol  of  night :  this  is.  its  most  natural  signification,  and  of  most 
primitive  growth ;  from  this  we  have  to  proceed.  Herewith  coincides  in 
a  remarkable  manner  a  point  in  which  the  Ilian  Athen6  difiers  alto- 
gether from  the  common  Hellenic  Athene ;  indeed,  a  certain  coin  of  Ilium 
represents  the  Trojan  Palladium  as  Athene  Ilias  (A0HNA2  lAIAAOS), 
having  the  Phrygian  cap  on  her  head ;  in  her  right  hand  she  brandishes 
the  spear,  in  her  left  she  holds  a  burning  torch,  whilst  close  to  her  is 
sitting  the  owl.^  In  the  same  manner  another  type  of  coin  from  Ilium  re- 
presents the  Palladium  with  the  spear  in  the  right  hand,  the  torch  in  the 
left ;  in  front  of  it  a  cow  is  being  sacrificed.  Here  is  more  than  that  far- 
fetched yew  de  mots  theory :  as  the  torch  illumines  the  darkness,  so  the  owl's 
terrible  eyes  lighten  through  the  night ;  her  eyes  (ofifiara)  are  yXavKorepa 
XeovTo^  Kal  Ta<;  vvicra^  aoTpdinovTa  (as  Diodorus  says  of  a  horrible  animal, 
iii.  c.  55).  Thus  probably  the  Ilian  Athene,  or  Ate,  was  originally  far 
from  being  that  peaceful  Hellenic  goddess  of  art  and  industry  who  issued 
from  the  head  of  Zeus,  an  emanation  from  the  supreme  wisdom  of  the 
highest  god.  She  was  rather  the  goddess  of  the  night  and  terror,  also  of 
the  din  of  battle  and  the  evils  of  war  :  she  therefore  brandishes  the  spear 
and  torch,  and  has  the  owl.  She  has  become  the  Amazon  of  Olympus  on 
Asiatic  soil,  whence  also  the  Amazons  descended.  I  need  cite  no  proofs 
for  the  owl  as  the  bird  of  night.  As  a  death-announcing  bird,  it  sat  on 
the  spear  of  Pyrrhus  when  he  advanced  against  Argos.^  By  the  Ionian 
Hipponax^  it  is  considered  as  the  messenger  and  herald  of  death.  As 
birds  of  death,  two  owls  (yXav/ces;)  sit  to  the  right  and  left  of  a  Siren,  the 
songstress  of  the  death-wail,  on  a  sepulchre.*^  On  a  vase  painting  of  a 
very  ancient  style  (brown  figures  on  a  dead  yellow  ground)  with  figures  of 


'•  Die  Entdeckung  IliotCs  zu  Hissarlik  ;  Freiburg, 
1875,  pp.  56,  57. 
»  Welcker,  Qriech.  QOtterkhre,  i.  303  f. 

•  Mionnet,  M^dailles  nouv.  Gal.  myth,  16. 7,  8  ; 
Eckhel,  Doctr,  Numm,  i.  2,  488,  458. 

•  MioDDet,  PI.  75,  6 ;  see  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Numm, 
ii.  484 ;  and  E.  Gerhard,  U<^)er  die  Minervenidole 
Athens,  Tfl.  iv.  11,  12. 

•  Aelian.  Hist.  Anim.  x.  37  :  *H  yXav^  M  rtva 


ovK  iyaOhy  <r6f4fioK6y  ^atrif  fiapr^pioif  8c,  6 
*HT€tp^aTr}s  TUtpftos  viicrttp  €u0h  rov  "Apyovs 
^ci,  Kod  ain^  imvyx(iyti  ^8c  fi  6pyis  KoBmixhtf 
fi'kv  i'Ki  rov  7inrov,  <f>4poml  ye  fi^v  rh  Z6pv  6p$6y. 
cTra  M  rovrov  iatniiv  4Kd$i<r«v,  ou8i  iT^ani, 
iopv<f>opov<ra  ob  'Xfiyi<rT^v  r^v  Bopvfpoptay  ^  6pyis 
ij  Tpotipriiityri  r^vSc. 

*  Frag.  54. 

*  Painting    on    a    Lekyihos ;    Muller    and 
Oesterley,'  Denkmdler  alter  Kunst,  ii.  59,  751. 
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animals,  we  find,  with  other  aDimals  of  a  religiouB  sigaification,  balls, 
panthers,  winged  sphinxes  and  griffins,  and  also  the  owl.*  The  owl  alBO 
appears  aa  a  divine  being  on  a  vase  painting  of  the  moat  ancient  style, 
snrronnded  by  a  nimbus.'  Nor  must  we  leave  unnoticed  the  passage  in 
the  Odijaiey,"  where  Athene  goes  off  ^iji-ij  tiSo/ievj),  though  the  significa- 
tion of  '  owl '  for  <f>i}VT)  is  not  ascertained  with  certainty.  The  gods  of  the 
north  put  on  the  plumage  of  eagles,  crows,  and  hawks,  when  they  are 
in  haste ;  bo,  in  Homer,  Athene  puts  on  winged  shoes  when  speed  is 
necessary.  The  winged  shoes  of  Persens  also  may  originally  have  signified 
his  complete  metamorphosis  into  the  bird.*  In  the  Homeric  language 
yXavKaTTi^  is '  owl-eyed '  or  '  with  glancing  eyes :'  the  notion  '  bluish,'  found 
in  f\avic6<i,  appears  to  belong  to  the  post-Homeric  development  of  the 
language.  For  the  rest,  I  hold  the  whole  question  treated  here  an  open 
one,  so  long  as  no  excavations  have  been  made  in  the  Samian  Heraenm 
down  to  the  pre-Hellenic  stratum,  which  must  probably  exist  there 
also.  As  Schltemann  has  instinctively  felt,  it  is  only  the  parallel  of  the 
/SoiMTTi;  woTvta  "HpT]  that  can  offer  the  solution  of  the  problem." 

I  may  remind  the  reader  that  Professor  0.  Keller  wrote  all  this  in 
January  1875,  whereas  my  excavations  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  close  to 

the  great  Heraenm 
of  Argolis,  went  on 
from  the  31st  July  to 
the  6th  December, 
1876.  As  by  the 
many  hundreds  of 
idols,  of  gold,  silver, 
or  terra-cotta,  in  the 
form  of  cows,  cow-  . 
heads,  or  women  with 
cow-horns  or  cow- 
heads,  which  I  found 
there,  I  have  solved 
for  ever  the  problem 
of  the  (9owjri?  -n-oTvia 
"Hpi,  on  which,  as 
Profesaor  Max  Miiller 
and  Prof.  Otto  Keller 
Kiselff  remarked,  the 
parallel  of  the  (3ei 
yKavicanrK  'AdQVif  de- 
pends, my  interpre- 
tation of  the  latter 
should  now  be  univer- 
sally accepted. 

No.  157  represents 
Ko.  IS).   viH  wiuiOnraHaad.  (1.3  aciiuui:^.  Depib.  M  to  1011.)       a  vase  with  an  owl's 

*  King  Ludnig's  ColUction  of  VoMS,  Ka.  953.       p.  26)  to  be  >d  >lluiion  to  the  bri11iaDC7  of  h«t 

•  Stjphsni,  SimbM  unrf  Stralileakram.     Ttta       eye*.  •  Od.  iii.  372. 
mmLiu  it  contidereJ  by  F.  Winder  (fAarMoR,           *  Wnckemagel,  lirta  xrio^iTa,  31. 
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head  from  tlie  second  city ;  bat  it  moBt  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
neck  with  the  owl'a  bead  was  found  separate  and  does  not  belong  to  the 
lower  vase,  on  which  I  have  merely  put  it,  as  it  can  thus  be  tbo  better 
preserved.  Ko  doubt  the  neck  has  belonged,  as  is  always  the  case,  to  s 
vase  with  the  characteristics  of  a  woman.  It  is  hand-made,  and  has  a 
dark-red  colour,  produced  by  the  oside  of  iron  contained  in  the  clay.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  calcined  debria  of  the  burnt  house,  in  which  I  found 
the  skeleton  of  the  woman.  Owing  no  doubt  to  the  intense  heat  to  which 
it  had  been  exposed  in  the  conflagration,  it  is  thoroughly  baked.  The 
cover  may  or  may  not  belong  to  it.  As  I  found  it  in  the  same  house, 
I  have  put  it  on  the  head,  the  rather  as  this  sort  of  cover  with  a  curved 
handle  seems  to  belong  to  the  vases  with  owl-beads.  I  am  confirmed  in 
this  belief  by  the  incisions  on  the  forepart  of  these  covers,  which,  like 
those  on  the  idols  Nos.  205,  206,  207,  216  (pp.  334,  336),  appear  to  indicate 
the  hair  of  the  goddess.  On  many  vaae-covers  on  which  the  owl's  face  is 
modelled,  and  which  evidently  belong  to  vases  with  the  characteristics  of 
a  woman,  the  hair  is  indicated  either  by  long  vertical  scratches  or  trcsaes 
in  relief,  on  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  it  is  indicated  by  such  vertical 
scratches  on  the  idols  Nos.  194,  196,  239,  and  on  the  remarkable  ball 
Noa.  1997,  1998.  Tha  shape  of  the  little  cnrved  handle  on  the  vase- 
cover  before  us  may  probably  have  been  copied  from  that  of  the  ridge 
(ipdKo'i)  on>  the  helmets,  into  which  the  crest  was  sunk. 

I  represent  under  No.  158  another  vase  of  this  description,  which 
was  found  at  the  foot  of  the  fragmentary  wall  of  large  blocks  b  on 
No.  2  {p.  24).    It  is  much  injured  by  fire,  so  that  its  primitive  colour 


<!0luV»*-,  wIUiUhi: 

I  Ivo  bandies  in  lh«  (brm  of  irlug*. 

,    Deptb,  l)ft.    Tbs  CDTcr  <•  from 


K0.IK.    ViK  wllh  Owt'i  FiK,  two  teiulc  brawla,  ud 

two  npilglii  wii^-Uke  acmceaa*.    (Abnnt  1  ^4 

Mstiul^u.    Depth.  4B  ft.} 


cannot  be  recognized ;  its  handles,  in  the  form  of  wings,  are  partly  re- 
stored.  The  face  of  the  bird  is  here  represented  very  rudely,  the  eyes 
being  put  in  the  same  line  as  the  lower  part  of  the  beak.  The  curved 
handle  of  the  cover  is  broken. 
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Of  No.  159  only  the  vase-cover  belongs  to  this  second  city,  the  vase 
itself  to  the  fourth  city ;  but  this  being  the  only  vase  with  the  female 
characteristics  on  which  this  small  cover  fits,  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
represent  it  here,  in  order  to  show  the  reader  the  cover  in  its  proper  place. 
Of  the  face  we  see  here  only  the  eyes.  The  vase-cover  is  of  a  dull  black 
colour  and  but  very  imperfectly  baked.  These  Trojan  vases  with  owls' 
faces  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  unique ;  no  similar  ones  have  ever  been  found 
elsewhere.  But  funeral  urns,  with  rudely-modelled  human  faces,  have 
been  found  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Pommerellen,  near  Dantzig.  They 
are  always  found  in  stone  boxes  composed  of  five  flat  stones,  hardly 
deserving  the  denomination  of  coffins,  containing  the  ashes  and  bones  of 
the  deceased.  This  funeral  urn  stands  either  alone  in  a  stone  box,  or  in 
the  midst  of  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  even  fourteen,  empty  common 
vases.  The  clay  of  the  funeral  urns  is  either  yellow  or  brown  or  black, 
sometimes  of  good  quality  and  well  burnt,  sometimes  very  rough  and  but 
little  baked.  Up  to  August  1875,  when  I  visited  Dantzig,  there  had  been 
discovered  in  all  fifty-seven  such  urns,  all  of  them  hand-made,  but  only 
thirty  of  them  are  preserved  there;  two  are  at  Neu  Stettin,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-five  are  in  the  Berlin  and  other  Museums.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  notice  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  funeral  urn  with  a  human 
face  found  at  Sprottow  in  Silesia,  another  found  at  Gogolin  (in  the  district 
of  Culm,  West  Prussia  ^®),  a  third  found  in  the  province  of  Posen,  and  a 
fourth  found  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  no  such  urn  has  ever  been  found 
anywhere  but  in  Pommerellen.^  Of  course  I  do  not  speak  here  of  the 
Roman  urns  with  human  faces,  of  which  some  have  been  found  on  the 
Ehine,  and  large  numbers  in  Italy.  The  characteristics  of  the  Pomme- 
rellen urns,  which  distinguish  them  from  the  Trojan  owl-faced  vases,  are 
these :  that  their  manufacturers  have  evidently  always  intended  to  represent 
the  human  face,  however  roughly  and  incompletely ;  that  they  never  have 
either  the  wing-like  axcrescences  or  the  female  organ  or  breasts,  which  are 
nearly  always  conspicuous  on  the  Trojan  vases ;  that  they  have  always 
been  used  as  funeral  urns,  whereas  the  Trojan  vases  can,  on  account  of 
their  small  size,  never  have  been  employed  for  such  purposes,  and  have 
probably  only  served  as  idols  or  sacred  vases;  and,  finally,  that  they 
have  covers  in  the  form  of  common  caps,  whereas  the  Trojan  vases 
have  covers  in  the  shape  of  helmets,  on  which  the  female  hair  is 
often  indicated.  And  with  regard  to  the  age  of  these  Pommerellen  face- 
vases,  the  glass  beads  with  which  they  are  ornamented,  and  the  iron 
with  which  they  are  constantly  found,  cannot  possibly  authorize  us  to 
ascribe  to  them  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  beginning  of  our  era,  or,  at 
the  very  utmost,  the  first  or  the  second  century  B.C.;  whereas  I  now 
agree,  I  think,  with  all  archaeologists,  in  claiming  for  the  Trojan  vases 
the  very  remote  antiquity  of  1200  to  1500  b.o.  I  will  here  describe 
some  of  the  human-faced  vases  of  the  Dantzig  collection: — 

*•  See   the  Report  of  the  Berlin  Society  of  -in-  he  has  proved  that  a  series  of  trassitions  Into 

thropology,  Ethnology y  and  PYe-historic  Archceo-  "  ear-  and  cap-nrns  "  can  be  followed  up  from 

logy,  Session  of  Jan.  18,  1879,  p.  2.  the  province  of  Pommerellen  to  the  river  Oder. 
1  Professor  Virchow  kindly  informs  me  that 
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1.  A  vase  with  two  eyes,  a  nose,  but  no  mouth,  and  two  ears,  which 
have  three  perforations  ornamented  with  bronze  rings,  on  which  are 
fastened  beads  of  glass  and  amber.  The  ornamentation  of  the  neck  is 
formed  by  six  stripes  of  incised  ornaments  representing  fish-spines. 
Below  is  the  monogram  of  an  animal  with  six  legs.  The  cap  has  also 
incised  ornaments. 

2.  A  vase  with  no  eyes,  but  a  nose  and  a  mouth ;  the  ears  have  four 
perforations  ornamented  with  bronze  rings;  a  bronze  chain  fastened  to 
the  ears  hangs  down  on  the  breast. 

3.  A  vase  with  a  nose  and  mouth,  but  no  eyes ;  ears  with  two  perfora- 
tions ;  ear-rings  of  bronze  with  beads  of  amber.  In  this  vase  was  found  an 
iron  breast-pin. 

4.  A  vase  with  ears  not  perforated ;  eyes,  long  nose,  a  mouth,  ani  a 
beard ;  a  girdle  indicated  by  points. 

5.  An  urn  with  nose,  eyes,  and  a  mouth  with  teeth;  ears  with  six 
perforations,  each  ornamented  with  a  bronze  ring,  on  which  are  a  large 
number  of  small  rings  of  the  same  metal. 

6.  An  urn  without  eyes  or  mouth,  but  with  a  pointed  nose ;  two  ears, 
each  with  four  perforations,  which  are  ornamented  with  iron  rings. 

7.  A  very  rough  urn  with  eyes  and  nose,  but  no  mouth;  ears  not 
perforated. 

8.  Urn  with  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth ;  but  ears  not  perforated. 

9.  Urn  with  eyes,  mouth,  and  nose ;  ears  with  three  perforations. 

10.  Urn  with  nose  and  eyes;  no  mouth;  an  iron  ring  is  fastened 
round  the  vase. 

11.  A  very  remarkable  urn  with  a  falcon's  beak,  and  large  eyes;  ears 
with  three  ear-rings  in  each,  which  are  ornamented  with  brown  and  blue 
glass  beads.  This  urn,  as  well  as  its  cover,  is  decorated  all  over  with 
incised  ornaments.  A  certain  number  of  the  Pommerellen  urns,  with 
human  faces,  preserved  in  the  Koyal  Museum  at  Berlin,  of  which  Dr. 
Albert  Voss  is  the  learned  keeper,  are  very  remarkable  for  the  brooches 
with  spiral  heads,  like  No.  104,  or  linear  animals  similar  to  those  on  the 
Trojan  whorls  (see  Nos.  1881-1884),  which  we  see  rudely  incised  on  them. 

I  cannot  leave  unnoticed  the  flagon-shaped  vessels  (oenochoae)  found 
in  the  pre-historic  habitations,  below  the  deep  strata  of  pumice-stone  and 
volcanic  ashes,  in  the  islands  of  Thera  (Santorin)  and  Therasia. 

On  several  of  these  two  large  eyes  are  painted  near  the  orifice,  as  well 
as  a  necklace  of  large  dots  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  whilst  two  female 
breasts  are  modelled  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body;  each  breast  is 
painted  brown,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  4pts.  On  none  of  them  is 
a  human  face  painted  or  modelled ;  but  still  it  is  certain  that  it  was  the 
primitive  potter's  intention  to  imitate  in  these  oenochoae  the  figure  of  a 
woman.  From  these  barbarous  oenochoae  of  Thera  may  be  derived,  as 
M.  Fr.  Lenormant  ^  suggests,  the  beautifully  painted  oenochoae  of  Cyprus 
with  the  head  of  a  woman.^    But  as  these  Cyprian  vases  belong  to  the 


•  AntiquiWs  TroyenneSf  p.  43. 

>  See  General  I^uis  Palma  di  Cesnola,  Cyprus ;  London,  1877,  p.  394,  PL  zlu.  xliii.  pp.  401,  402. 
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historical  period,  and  are  perhaps  a  thousand  years  later  than  the  owl- 
vases  of  Hissarlik,  I  cannot  discuss  them  here.  I  would  only  add  that 
on  nearly  all  the  Cyprian  oenoelioae,  with  a  trefoil  month,  though 
withoat  any  characteristics  of  the  human  figure,  two  eyes  are  painted. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  Bomau  urns  with  human  fiaces, 
which  occur  at  Oehringen  in  Wurtemberg,*  near  Mainz ;  at  Gastel,  oppo* 
site  Mainz ; '  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  burnt  house  described  above,  together  with  the  remains  of  the 
woman,  there  was  also  found  the  tripod  terra-cotta  vessel  in  the  shape  of  ft 
BOW,  No.  160.  It  is  of  a  lustrous  dark-brown  colour,  8}  in.  long,  7  in.  high, 
and  nearly  6  in.  thick  in  the  body.  It  has  a  projecting  but  closed  head, 
and  three  feet.  The  orifice  of  the  vessel  is  in  the  tail,  which  is  connected 
with  the  back  by  a  handle.     Similar  vessels  in  the  form  of  animals,  with 


Ko.JtI.    TwoiMiJolnalOnioclkau.  (1:4 
oduil  bIu.    DrpUi,  ibout  40  ft.) 

three  or  with  four  feet,  are  frequent  in  the  third  and  fourth  pre-historic 
cities  of  Hissarlik.  They  are  very  abundant  in  Cyprus,*  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  collections  of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Musee  de  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye.  There  are  also  a  number  of  similar  vessels  in  the  collections  of 
Peruvian  and  Mexican  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum. 

Of  the  pottery  of  this  second  city  I  mention  further  the  curious 
lustrous-red  vessel.  No.  161,  in  the  form  of  two  separate  oenoehoae  with 
long  and  perfectly  upright  beak-shaped  mouths;  the  two  jugs  being  con- 
nected with  each  other  at  the  bulge  as  well  as  by  a  handle.  Terra-cotta 
vessels,  with  the  same  system  of  separate  jugs  connected  at  the  bulge, 
oeenr  in  all  the  subsequent  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  and  we  shall 
have  to  pass  several  more  of  them  in  review.  Vessels  of  terra-cotta  made 
on  the  same  principle  are  found  in  Rhodes,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Cyprus.  The 
collection  of  antiquities  from  a  tomb  at  lalysue,  in  the  British  Museum, 
contains  four  conjoined  cups;  the  Egyptian  collection,  two  conjoined 
flasks ;  the  collections  of  Cypriote  antiquities,  both  in  the  British  Museum 

<  0.  Keller,  Tiaa  AareU,  1871,  PI.  vii.  2.  •  General  di  CemoUV  Ci/pna;  London,  1877, 

'  L.  LiodeDiebmit,  Die    Atterthiimer  taiMrtr       Plata  Till. 
lu!!dai$cSeii  Fbrwit ;  Maim,  1860. 
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and  in  the  Soath  Kensiagton  Mnsenm,  contain  resBels  forming  two  con- 
joined flasks  with  one  handle.  Another  vessel  with  three  or  fonr 
conjoined  cups  is  represented  by  General  di  Ceanola.'  The  small  collec- 
tion of  pre-Listorio  antiqnitiee,  foand  nnder  the  deep  layers  of  pumice- 
stone  and  volcanic  aahea  in  Thera,  preserved  in  the  French  School  at 
Athens,  contains  also  two  conjoined  jugs  with  a  trefoil  mouth.  I  may 
also  mention  a  vessel  formed  of  two  pitchers,  joined  both  at  the  bulge  and 
by  a  handle,  in  the  Egyptian  Collection  in  the  Louvre.  A  vessel  with 
three  conjoined  cups  is  certainly  also  indicated  by  the  object  No.  3  on 
PI.  xii.  in  Dr.  Victor  Gross's  Atlas  of  antiquities  found  in  the  Lake- 
habitations  of  Moeringen  and  Auvemier  in  Switzerland.  I  may  also 
mention  a  vessel  with  two  conjoined  flasks  in  the  Peruvian  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.  Professor  Virchow  kindly  informs  me  that  similar 
conjoined  vessels  are  very  common  in  the  ancient  tombs  in  the  provinces 
of  Lnsatia  (Lausitz)  and  Posen. 

No.  162  is  a  lustrous-black  vase,  9^  in.  high,  with  a  long  tubular  hole 
for  suspension  on  each  side.  The  body,  of  globnlar  form,  is  ornamented 
'with  incised  zigzag  lines  ;  the  neck  is  very  wide,  in  the  form  of  a  chimney, 
and  ornamented  with  incised  dots :  the  bottom  is  flat. 


Ko.  in.    Vm  Titfa  tnbnlir  holM  (br  ccfpni- 
^n.  OnumFi'liillDn  ;  ilgug  ind  pntnU. 
(About  IMululilu.    Iicplh,  <a  ft.) 


No.  163  represents  a  lustrous  dark-brown  tripod,  with  tubular  holes 
for  eospension;  the  long  chimney -like  neck  has  an  incised  ornamentation, 
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reBembling  fisb^spines.    A  similat  tripod-Tase,  of  a  dull  blackish  colonr, 
with  incised  circnlar  bands,  is  represented  nnder  Ko.  164. 


So.  1M.    Globular  Tripod  Tue.  wiib  tabslu  bolea  (i  ^  *  ■'1°*' >'"-    IMpUi.  3sn.) 

KimapenalaD,    OnkunoiUUan  of  rlroiUr  tuodk. 
(IMKlDililie.    IMriiUi,3in.} 

No.  165  is  a  very  pretty  little  dark-yellow  rase  of  an  almost  globnlar 
shape,  which  has  also  tabular  holes  for  suspension  and  an  incised  orna- 
mentation of  triangles. 

All   the  Tases  of  the  second  city  which  we  have  hitherto  passed  in 
review  are  hand-made ;  but  wheel-made  pottery  occurs  here  also,  though 
rarely.     A  wheel-made  rase,  for  example,  is  shown  nnder  No.  166 ;  it  is  a 
tripod   of  a  blackish  colour,  with   incised 
circular   bands,  and  has  tubular  rings  for 
suspension.     The  cover  juay  probably  not 
belong  to  this  v^e.     All  these  vases  I  can 
only   represent,  not   compare  with   others, 
OS  no  vases  of  anything  like  a  similar  type 
occur   elsewhere.      But   to  my  list  of  the 
collections    in   which    vases   with    vertical 
loopholes  for  suspension  occur  (see  p.  222) 
I  have  to  add  the  Museum  of  Stockholm, 
in  which  there  are   three   vases,  found  in 
Dolmens  of  the  Stone  age,  which  are  orna- 
mented with  incised  patterns ;  two  of  them 
having  on  each  side-  two,  the  third  on  each 
side  four,  vertical  perforations,  for  suspension 
with   a  string.      I  saw  in  the  Museum  of 
Ho.  iBfl.    wiwi-BBie  Tripod  vu».  with    Copenhagen,  besides  the  vase  already  men- 
sion.  {Ai^ii:4Kiiiri»°'D!^'i,r3'Bft.)    tioned,'   two  vases  with   incised    patterns, 
having  on  each   side  two  vertical   tubular 
loopholes,  which  are  not  in  projections,  as  on  the  Trojan  vases,  but  in 
the  clay  of  the  body  of  the  vase  itself ;  both  of  them  have  also  .tubula 
loopholes  in  the  covers,  which  correspond  with  those  in  the  body.     There 
must  have  been  a  time  when  similar  vases  with  holes  for  suspension  were 
in  more  general  use  in  Denmark,  for  I  saw  in  the  same  museum  sixteen 
vase-covers  of  the  same  system. 


'  See  No.  100,  p.  20,  in  J.  J.  A.  Woraaae's  KonJiaka  OUbager. 
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Under  No.  167  I  represent  a  handeome  black  hand-made  vase  with  two 
bandies :  under  No.  168,  a  doll  brownish  wheel-made  pitcher  or  goblet. 


likewise  with  two  handles.  No.  169  is  a  loBtrons  dark-red  wheel-made 
vase  of  oval  form,  with  three  handles.  •  As  it  has  a  convex  bottom,  it 
cannot  stand  withont  support. 

The  shapes  of  these  last  three  vessels  are  very  frequent  here,  but 
I  have  not  noticed  them  in  other  collections.  As  on  most  vases  with 
handles  the  ends  of  these  latter  project  slightly  on  the  inside  of  the 
Tessels,  it  is  evident  that  the  handles  were  only  made  after  the  vases  had 
been  modelled,  and  that  holes  were  then  cut  in  them  in  which  the  handles 
were  fastened. 

No.  170  is  a  hand-made  lastron8<-bIack  vase,  with  a  pointed  foot  and  two 
handles,  between  which  on  each  aide  is  a  projecting  decoration  in  the  form 
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of  the  Greek  letter  Lanibda,  or  the  Cypriote  character  170,  Similar  raees 
are  rare  in  the  second  city,  but  very  frequent  in  the  following,  the  burnt 
city.  I  would  suggest  that  the  early  inhabitantB  of  Hissarlik,  who  UBed 
these  vases  with  a  pointed  foot,  must  have  had  in  their  rooms  heaps 
of  sand  into  which  they  put  them.  Or  might  they  perhaps  have  used 
as  stands  for  this  kind  of  vase  the  large  stone  discs,  from  6  to  8  in.  in 
diameter,  with  a  round  perforation  in  the  centre,  2  to  3  in.  in  diameter, 
of  which  BO  many  are  found  in  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik? 
This  idea  was  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Victor  Gross,  who,  in  bis  beautiful 
Atlas  of  the  objects  found  in  the  Lake-habitations  at  Moeringen  and 
Auvernier,  has  on  PI.  xii.,  No.  22,  put  a  vase  with  a  pointed  foot  into 
a  large  ring,  which  appears  to  be  of  slightly-baked  clay.  But  as  day 
rings  of  such  large  size  are  very  rare  at  Hissarlik,  the  large  perforated 
stone  discs  may  have  been  used  in  their  stead.  Mr.  Philip  Smith  men- 
tions to  me  that  in  chemical  laboratories  in  England  earthenware  rings 
are  used  in  the  same  way,  as  supports  for  basins,  flasks,  &c. 

No.  171  represents  a  hand-made  lustrous  dart-brown  vessel  with  a 
convex  base,  two  handles,  and  a  spout  in  the  rim. 


Kthin.    Vu«wi 


No.  It3>      Frigmint  of  ImtRnD-bluk 
Polterr,  tlili  lncl«d  rig 
irtlttdi  chnniclen.     (!: 
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Nos.  172-178  represent  seven  fragments  of  Inatrous  yellow  or  black 
pottery,  with  an  incised  ornamentation.  Nos.  172,  175,  and  176  are 
fragments  of  flat  bowls.  No.  17S  ia  the  fragment  of  a  small  vase.  The 
ornamentation  of  these  four  pieces  is  filled  in  with  white  chalk.  Nos.  174 
and  177  are  fragments  of  vases.  No.  173  seems  to  be  the  fragment  of  a 
vase-handle ;  the  incised  signs  thereon  appear  to  be  written  characters,  to 
which  I  call  very  particular  attention.* 

In  the  strata  of  ruins  of  the  second  city  there  abo  occur  the  terra- 
cotta goblets  in  the  form  of  a  champagne  glass,  with  a  pointed  foot  and 
two  enormous  handles,  like  No,  179,  bat 
they  are  rare  here.  Almost  all  of  them 
have  a  lustroas-black  colour.  In  the  three 
following  pre-historic  cities  they  are  of  a 
lustrous-red  colour,  and  so  frequent  that 
I  was  able  to  collect  about  150  of  them. 
Again  they  occar  of  a  dull  blackish  colour 
(see  No.  1393)  in  the  debris  of  a  settle^ 
meut,  which  succeeded  the  latest  pre- 
historic city,  but  preceded  the  Aeolic 
ninm,  and  which  for  this  reason  I  call  the 

sixth   city.      There   consequently  appears  Ko.ii»,  aoMetwuhtBobiimi**. 

to  be  every  probability  that  this  form  of  {i:3iictiiia.iM.  Dfpiii,ssn.) 

goblet  was   still   in   common   use   on   the 

coast  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  time  of  Homer,  who  by  bis  Beira<;  an^ucuireXKov 
cannot  possibly  mean  anything  else  than  a  goblet  with  two  handles.  The 
universal  explanation  of  the  SeTrat  a(i.^uc{nreK\ov  as  having  an  upper  and  a 
lower  cap,  like  an  hour-glass  with  the  ends  opened  out,  seems  to  me  to  be 
altogether  erroneous.  As  a  goblet  of  such  a  description  could,  at  all 
events,  be  filled  only  on  one  side  at  a  time,  there  would  be  no  raiaon  d'etre 
for  the  two  cups  in  opposite  directions.  Moreover,  whenever  a  goblet  with 
wine  is  presented  by  one  person  to  another.  Homer  clearly  always  meant 
it  to  be  understood  that  it  is  a  Bhra>;  afit^iinnretCKjov,  namely,  that  it  is 
double-handled,  and  that,  being  presented  by  the  one  handle,  it  is  received 
by  the  other.  I  may  mention,  besides,  that  no  goblet  with  an  upper  and  a 
lower  cup  has  ever  yet  been  found,  while  I  found  at  Troy  twenty  differ- 
ently-shaped terra-cotta  goblets  with  two  handles,  among  them  one  of 
gold,  and  at  Mycenao  a  large  number  of  double -handled  goblets,  of  terra- 
cotta or  gold,  all  of  which  can  be  nothing  else  than  hiiva  dfKJuKVTreWa. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  Aristotle  was  wrong  in  his  theory,  that  the  a/Mpi- 
KvireWov  had  the  shape  of  a  bee's  cell :  '*  "  The  cells  for  the  honey  and 
for  the  drones  have  openings  on  both  sides ;  for  on  one  bottom  are  two 
cells,  like  those  of  the  ampkibjpeUa — the  one  inward,  the  other  outward." 

The  best  judge,  nay  the  highest  authority,  for  the  form  of  the  Homeric 
Bejra'i  iift/ipiicvTreXKov  mast  necessarily  be  Homer  himself ;  and,  according  to 
him,  the  &eiTa<;  afi^iKinreWoii  is  always  synonymous  with  aXeivov  aft.tf)toTov, 

•  The  imcriplion  is  diaciuied  bj  Proffisor  tohh^Xitoi  koI  bI  rSr  vx«tinei;  intlaraitor 
SuTce  in  hti  Appeodii.  irfpl  /ilaii  yip  fiiirir  Sio  li/pttn  ttaiv,  Sinrtp  rir 

"  Hill.  Animal,  ii.  27;  Al  Si  IvpUtt  Hal  «I       i,upaiuwi\?My,  il  fiir  irrSi,  i,  S'  /ktJi. 
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a  "  two-eared  goblet "  (literally,  "  with  an  ear  on  both  sides,*^  for  this  is 
the  exact  meaning  of  dfufyi).  Thns,  for  instance,  in  a  passage  of  the 
Odyssey,  one  and  the  same  goblet  is  called  twice  heira<;^  once  aXeiaov,  and 
once  SeTra?  dfufyiKvireWov :  ^^  "  Then  he  gave  them  part  of  the  entrails, 
and  poured  wine  in  a  golden  goblet  (S^Trav),  and,  pledging  her  with 
outstretched  hand,  he  called  upon  Pallas  Athen^,  daughter  of  Aegis- 
bearing  Zeus  :  *  Pray  now,  0  stranger,  to  king  Poseidon,  because  to  him 
is  sacred  the  meal  at  which  you  find  us,  as  you  come  here.  And  after 
having  made  libations  and  prayed,  as  is  the  custom,  then  give  the  cup 
(Si was)  of  sweet  wine  also  to  this  man  to  make  a  libation ;  for  I  think 
that  he  also  prays  to  the  immortals ;  because  all  men  stand  in  need  of 
the  gods.  But  he  is  younger  (than  thou  art)  and  of  my  age.  I  therefore 
give  the  golden  goblet  (dXeiaop)  first  to  thee.'  Having  spoken  thus, 
he  put  the  cup  (Seirasi)  of  sweet  wine  into  her  hands,  and  Athene  was 
pleased  with  the  prudent  just  man,  because  he  had  given  her  first  the 
golden  goblet  (dXeiaov),  and  she  at  once  offered  many  prayers  to  king 
Poseidon :  *  Hear,  0  earth-containing  Poseidon,  do  not  refuse  us,  who 
beseech  thee  to  accomplish  these  deeds.  Above  all,  to  Nestor  and  his 
sons  give  glory;  and  afterwards  to  others  grant  a  gracious  recompense, 
to  all  the  Pylians,  for  the  magnificent  hecatomb.  Grant  also  to  Tele- 
machus  and  to  me  to  return  after  having  accomplished  that  for  which  we 
came  hither  in  the  swift  black  ship.'  Thus  she  prayed  and  fulfilled  all 
herself.  She  then  gave  to  Telemachus  the  beautiful  double-handled  cup 
(SeVa?   afi<f>iKVTr€Wov).** 

See  further  Od.  xxii.  8-11 :  ^  "He  spake,  and  directed  the  bitter  arrow 
against  Antinous.  He  was  indeed  about  to  lift  a  beautiful  golden  double- 
eared  goblet  (a\€i(rov  afi<f>(OTov);  and  had  already  seized  it  with  his 
hand  that  he  might  drink  of  the  wine." 

See  again  Od.  xxii.  17,  where  the  very  same  goblet,  which  in  verses 
9  and  10  was  called  dXeiaov  afjLcfxorop,  is  simply  called  8€7ra9:  "He 
sank  sidewards,  and  the  cup  (SeTra?)  fell  from  his  hand."^ 

See  further  Od.  xxii.  84-86,  where  a  ScTra?  dfi^iKvireWov  is 
mentioned,  which  is  not  indeed  the  identical  aXeiaov  afJLcfxorov 
spoken  of  before  and  called  also  simply  ScTra?,  but  which  is  most 
assuredly  of  an  identical  form,  namely,  a  goblet  with  two  handles : — 


"  Od  iiu  40-63 : 
9»Kt  8*  &pa  <nr\dyxy»tf  yuoipaSy  tv  8*  dlyov  Ixcvci' 
•Xpvfftltf  Spiral  *  8cf8ta'K({/icvos  8^  Tpo(n}^8a 
naAA(£8*  *kBrivaij)¥y  Koipriw  Aibf  €uyi6xoio  * 

*'  £(^co  yvPf  i  |€(i^<,  no<rci8ii»i^i  iifoutrt  * 
rod  yhp  koX  Zalnis  iirriiaarft  8evf>o  fio\6yTts, 
avTc^  iir^¥  <rw(i<rDs  t€  ico)  c(/{cai,  ^  B^fus  iariv, 
9hs  icol  TovTtp  twtira  8^iras  fjLt\tn94os  oXvov 
(TtreTaat  *  iirtl  Kcd  rovrow  hiofiai  iSavifroiaiv 
tCx^c^ou  '  irdrrts  8^  0t&v  x<*-f4ova^  hfOpw^oi, 
hXKh  yftl^€p6s  iariVy  dfiriKiKiri  8*  i^\  avry  • 
ToVvfKa  ffol  irfHnip<f  ZAcw  xP^^*'®''  ^ucov** 

*nj  e/irc^v,  iw  X*P^^  '''^•*  8^as  ri94os  aHvov  • 
Xatpc  8*  *kBrivaLti  w*w¥Vfi4p^  ity9p\  Zucaitf, 
o0vcKa  dt  irpor4fni  8«icc  j^vatioy  &\tiaoy. 
ainlKa  8*  ^Cxtro  iroAXii  Tloauiduyi  &yaKTi  * 


i}fuy  tifxofi4yoi(ri  rtKtvr^acu  rdJUt  fpya, 
N4<rropi  n^y  irpilrnvra  koX  vldat  kv9os  6ita(€f 
'  a{nitp  lirctT*  iWouri  8(8ou  x^^*<f^^^  iifioifi'fiy 
ciffAiraffiy  UuKlouriy  iytucKtirris  iKaT6fjifiris, 
^hs  8*  Iti  Tri\4fjLaxoy  Kcd  ifi^  irp^^oi^a  y4f<rBeUi 
oiiytKa  Mp*  lK6fi%(rBa  6op  <rhr  yiit  /i«\a£iaj." 

*flj  fy*  lirciT*  liparoy  jral  ainii  irdrra  reXc^o  • 
8«KC  8i  TriKtfxdxv  KoXJby  94was  &/i^i«r^ircA- 
Koy, 

*  'H,  jral  iw*  *Ayrty6tp  iBiytro  irtKphy  6tffr6y. 
ffroi  6  Ka\hy  &Kturoy  iamip4t<rf<FBai  llfAtXXty, 
XP^fftoy  ifi^otToy,  koI  8i>  ficrA  x^P^^^  iy^iuu, 
t^pa  irioi  oiyoio. 

•  iKkiyeri   8'   Mp«<r99  94iras  94  ol   ticwwt 
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"And,  rolling  over  with  the  table,  he  fell  staggering;  and  he  poured 
the  viands  on  the  ground  and  the  double-handled  goblet  {heira^  d/juf>i' 
KinreXKov)y  ^ 

By  the  above  citations  we  have  therefore  proved,  that  in  Homer  a 
heira^  is  identical  with  aXeiaov  and  with  heira^  dfi<l)itcv'n'€\\ov; 
further  that  Biwa^  is  identical  with  aXeiaov  afJL^cjTov.  Con- 
sequently aXeia-ov  afJL<l)(orov  is  also  identical  with  Bdira^;  dfjL<f>iKV' 
TTcWov.  Now,  as  a\€L(rov  afufxarov  most  undoubtedly  means  a 
double-handled  goUety  heira<;  dfi<f>iKV7r€Wov  must  just  as  undoubtedly 
mean  a  douWe-handled  gohlet.  I  could  multiply  these  examples,  but  I 
think  them  perfectly  sufficient  to  do  away  with  an  absurd  interpretation 
of  an  important  Homeric  text,  and  to  make  the  false  theory  fall  to  the 
ground,  that  there  could  ever  have  existed  in  antiquity  goblets  with  a  cup 
at  both  ends,  and  thus  identical  in  form  with  the  vessels  which  are  to  the 
present  day  used  in  the  streets  of  London  for  measuring  a  penny  or  half- 
penny worth  of  nuts. 

But  who  tells  us  that,  by  comparing  the  bees'  cells  to  the  dfi<f>iicinreKKa^ 
Aristotle  had  in  view  a  vessel  with  a  drinking  cup  at  each  end  ?  He  could 
only  designate  by  dfjL<l>iKV7r€\\ov  a  thing  so  named,  which  had  a  real 
existence  at  his  time.  Now  such  a  goblet  with  a  cup  at  each  end  never 
occurs  in  any  classical  author ;  it  has  never  yet  been  seen  in  sculptures 
or  wall-  or  vase-paintings ;  no  specimen  of  it  has  ever  been  found ;  and 
consequently  it  can  never  have  existed.  Besides,  Aristotle  does  not  call 
the  object  of  his  comparison  a  Bhra<;  dfj^iKxnreXKjov :  he  merely  calls  it  an 
dfufyiKinreXkop.  But  what  does  a  KxnreXKov  mean  ?  In  Homer  and  other 
poets  it  is  certainly  a  goblet,  but  it  also  means  a  milk- vessel  in  Quintus 
Smymaeus;*  nay,  Athenaeus*  says  that,  according  to  Philetes,  the  Syra- 
cusans  called  the  crumbs  of  bread,  which  remained  on  the  table  after 
meals,  KvireKKa.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that,  just  as  now  in  the  streets 
of  London,  so  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  hazel-nuts  and  other  commodities 
were  sold  in  the  streets  of  Athens  in  wooden  vessels  in  the  shape  of  a  bee- 
cell,  which  measured  an  oboFs  or  two  obols'  worth  of  them,  and  that  such  a 
vessel  was  called  dfi<f>iicinr€XKov.  Besides,  in  speaking  of  the  shape  of  the 
Homeric  ieira<;  dfjj^tKinreXKov^  Athenaeus  does  not  even  state  that  Aristotle 
compares  it  to  the  bee's  cell,  but  he  cites  the  opinion  of  Asclepiades  of 
Myrlea,  who  says  that  dfjL<l>i/cv7r€XKov  does  not  mean  anything  else  than 
that  the  goblet  is  dfjL(f>iKvpTov.^  But  the  phrase  which  follows  can  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  latter  word  signifies  "  with  two  handles,"  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Passow's  Greek  Lexicon  (ed.  Kost  and  Palm).  In  another 
passage  (xi.  65)  Athenaeus  asks :  "  What  does  KwreWov  mean  ?  Is  it 
identical  with  oKeiaov  and  Beira^,  or  is  only  its  name  different  ?  Or  was 
its  type  different,  and  not  like  that  of  the  Beira^  and  the  SXeiaov  dfjL<f>i'' 
KtnreXKov,  but  only  curved?  For  from  the  curved  shape  (fcv<f>6T7j^)  the 
KvireWop  as  well  as  the  d/j^i./cinr€7<Xov  (have  their  names),  either  becauscy 

* irtpip^^^s  9^  Tpenr^fp  yXdr/os  ^8i  ifo2  olHv, 

xdwwffft  8<i^6c(f ,  &wh  8*  ttiara  x^vtv  fpa(€  *  xi.  65. 

ircu  Hiras  iifjupucivtWov,  •  Athen.   xi.   24  :    ikfi^uc^hXov    Hk    \4yw 

*  tL   345  :    ir\^6c7  8'  adrt    K^tWa   fiowv  aM,  ovSiy  ftAAo  ciifialvu  ^  Sti  ^v  iifi^tKVfnov, 
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being  similar  in  shape  to  milk-pails,  they  were  more  narrow  in  the  curve ; 
or  the  ufi^itcvireXKa  have  their  name,  like  the  dfi(f)iKvpray  from  their 
handles,  because  they  are  made  of  the  same  form.  For  the  poet  also 
mentions  a  golden  afKfxorov.**  "  Silenus  says  that  the  KvireXka  are 
itardifiaTa,  similiir  to  the  a-Kv^t,  as  Nicander  the  Colophonian  says,  *  The 
swineherd  distributed  /cinreXKa.^  Eumolpus  says  that  the  /ci>7r€XXa  are 
a  kind  of  irorijpiop,  because  they  are  curved.  Simaristus  says  that  the 
Cypriotes  call  the  double-handled  irorijpiov  a  /cwreTiKop ;  the  Cretans  call 
the  double-handled  cup  as  well  as  that  with  four  handles  by  the  same 
name." '  I  may  here  add  that  8^a<?,  from  the  root  Bair,  is  related  to 
BeiTTvoVy  and  is  always  the  goblet  of  the  wealthier  class. 

The  only  cup  discovered  elsewhere,  which  shows  any  resemblance  to 
the  Trojan  Berraf;  afjufyifcvireTCKop,  was  found  at  Vulci,  and  is  represented 
in  Mr.  George  Dennis's  famous  work,  The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria, 
p.  cxviii.  No.  43.  It  has  a  pointed  foot  and  two  enormous  handles,  but 
the  whole  cup  is  not  higher  than  the  diameter  of  its  mouth.  From  its 
resemblance  to  a  woman's  breast,  Mr.  Dennis  identifies  it  with  the 
ancient  goblet  called  mastos,  a  name  given  -  to  it  by  the  Paphians.®  This 
name  (jicurro^)  being  Greek,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  goblets  of  this 
form  existed  in  Greece  also ;  but  they  were  probably  but  little  in  use, 
for  the  above  cup  represented  by  Dennis  appears  to  be  unique.® 

The  fanciful  vase,  No.  180,  was  found  in  the  town-chiefs  house  in  the 
third,  the  burnt  city ;  but  as  fragments  of  similar  vases — usually  of  a 
lustrous-black  colour — are  abundant  also  in  the  second  city,  I  prefer 
representing  it  here.  It  is  25  in.  high,  and  has  a  convex  bottom  and  two 
handles,  besides  two  projections  in  the  form  of  wings,  at  each  side  of  which 
is  a  spiral  ornament  in  relief.  The  wing-like  projections  are  hollowed, 
and  taper  away  to  a  point ;  they  are,  consequently,  not  adapted  to  be  used 
as  handles ;  nay,  they  would  break  away  if  a  full  vase  were  lifted  by  them. 
Are  they  then  mere  ornaments,  or  are  they  meant  to  show  the  sacred 


'  Athenaeus,  xi.  65 : 

Ki/ircXXoK     Tovro  ir&rfp6¥  i<m  rabrhy  r^ 

Tovs  fihy  ipa  xpvffhiai  KVTr4Wots  vUs  *Ax<u»v 
99iZ4xar*  i\Xo0€¥  &\Aof  iycurrMy. 
1j  Hidipopos  Ijy  6  r{rwost  Kcd  ohx  &<rwtp  rh  94fras 
Kol  rh  &\uaoy  i^i^tK{nrfWoy  oCru  8i  koX  toDto, 
KViphy  8i  /i6yoy;  iiirh  yiip  rrjs  Ku^M^n^rof  rh 
ici^fWoy  &<nrtp  icoi  rh  hfi^ucinrfXKoy '  ^  Uri 
irapairK'fia'ioy  ^y  toij  ir^AAaif ,  avyrrYfi4yoy  /mA- 
\oy  fls  rijy  Kwf)6TriTa  •  Ij  ^ft^ucvvcAAa  oXoy 
ifUpiKvpra  &wh  rwy  &rtoy,  Zik  rh  rotavra  ttytu 
rp  KaraffKtvy,  ^irl  yiip  koI  6  iroiirr^j  *  XP^ 
<r%oy  Afi^uroy,*  *Ayrifiaxos  8*  iy  irtnitrtp  ©ij- 
fiafios  * 

iraaiy  8*  ^y€fi6y€iraiy  iwoix^fityoi  ic^pvKts 
XP^fftci  KoXd  KvvcWa  rrrvyfidya  ytafiiiffoyro, 
SciAiyv^s  8^  <priiri  *  K^tWa  imniiitwra  aK6<pois 
t/ioiOf  &$  Kol  NUayHpos  6  Ko\o<fH&yios  *  KvwtWa 
8*  $yttfi€  av$<inis,*     ECfioKiros  8i  worripiov  y4yos 
iarh  rov  Kwphy  tJyoL     ^ifidpiaros  8^  rh  tUnoy 


voriipioy  Kvirplous^  rh  8^  9iwroy  jrol  rerpdonoy 
Kpriras.  ^iXrjras  8i  ^vptucoviriovs  jrvircAAa 
Ka\€iy  tA  t^j  M^C^f  icai  r&y  &profy  M  rijs 
rpait4(fis  Kara\t(fifjuvrcu 

•  ApoUod.  Cyren.  ap.  Athen.  xi.  74. 

•  Considering  the  relations,  now  weU  esta- 
blished, of  the  people  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia 
with  Asia  Minor,  it  is  very  interesting  to  find, 
among  the  spoil  taken  by  the  Egyptian  king 
Thutmes  III.  from  Megiddo,  *'  a  great  flagon  with 
two  handles,  a  icork  of  the  Khaly  i.e.  PhoenicianSj** 
which  reminds  us  of  the  silver  rases  named  in 
Ji,  xxiii.  741-43 ;  Od.  iv.  615-19.  This  is  named 
among  objects  of  gold  and  silver ;  and,  later  on, 
among  the  spoils  of  Kadesh,  the  capital  of  those 
very  Kheta,  or  Hittites,  whom  we  have  already 
seen  in  connection  with  Troy,  we  find  golden 
dishes  and  double'handifd  jugsy  besides  vessels  ot 
gold  and  silver  vcrcughi  in  the  land  of  Zahi,  i.e. 
Phoenicia.  (Brugsch,  ffist.  of  Egypt  under  the 
PharaohSf  vol  i.  pp.  374,  379,  385,  Engl,  trans., 
2nd  ed.) 
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character  of  the  vase  ?     On  the  top  of  it  I  have  pnt  the  bell-shaped  cover 
with  a  double  handle  in  the  form  of  a  crown,  which  was  found  close  by, 
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and  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  it.  Similar  vase-covers,  always  of  a 
lustrouB-black  colour,  occur  in  the  second  city,  bat  they  are  rare  here,  as 
compared  with  the  abnndance  of  them  found  in  the  upper  pre-historic 
cities,  and  particularly  in  the  third  or  burnt  city. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  second  city  a  vast  variety  of  other  pottery, 
.  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  more  types  than  those  I  have  repre- 
sented, because,  owing  to  the  immense  superincumbent  masses  of  stones, 
nearly  all  the  pottery  has  been  smashed  to  small  fragments. 

Of  torra-cotta  whorls,  I  have  been  able  to  collect  a  good  number  in  the 
debris  of  the  second  city,  though  tbey  are  far  less  abundant  here  than 
in  the  subsequent  pre-historic  cities.  They  are  also  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  first  city,  and  their  incised  ornamentation  ia  identical  with 
that  of  the  wborls  in  the  upper  cities  ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  all  the 
whorls  of  the  second  city,  like  those  of  the  first,  are  of  a  black  colour. 

The  shallow  as  well  as  the  deep  plates  are  here  all  wheel-made,  and 
precisely  of  the  same  rude  fabric  as  those  of  the  third  city  (see  Nos.  461- 
468,  p.  408);  the  only  difference  being  in  the  colour,  which  is  here 
brownish,  whereas  it  is  light  yellow  in  the  following  city.  In  fact,  except 
a  certain  class  of  yellow  pitchers,  which  are  plentiful  in  the  following 
cities,  and  of  the  same  rude  fabric  as  the  plates,  these  plates,  though 
wheel-made,  are  almost  the  rudest  pottery  found  at  Hiasarlik.  My  friend 
Mr.  Joseph  Hampel,  keeper  of  the  collection  of  coins  aad.antiqaities  of 
the  Hungarian  National  Museum  in  Buda-Festh,  informs  me  that  plates 
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of  an  identical  shape  and  fabric  have  been  found  fieqneotly  at  Magyarad 
in  Hungary. 

But  there  also  occur  in  all  the  strata  of  the  second  city  large  quan- 
tities of  fragments  of  hand-made  lostrouB-black  deep  plates ;  but,  as  haa 
been  said,  none  of  them  has  here  a  trace  of  those  horizontal  tubular 
holes  for  suspension  in  the  rim  which  characterize  the  bowls  and  plates 
of  the  first  city. 

I  never  found  a  trace  of  columns  in  any  one  of  the  five  pre-historic 
cities  of  Hissarlib ;  hence  it  is  certain  that  no  columns  of  stone  existed 
there.  Moreover,  the  word  icuitv  never  occurs  in  the  Siad,  but  only  in  the 
Odt/Bsey,  where  columns  of  wood  seem  to  be  meant.  In  a  house,  at  a  depth 
of  about  40  ft.,  I  found  a  prettily-carved  and  very  hard  piece  of  limestone 


in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  a  round  hole  IJ  in.  deep  in  the  centre  of  it, 
and  I  suppose  that  it  may  have  been  used  as  the  support  for  the  fold  of  a 
door ;  I  represent  it  here  under  ^o.  181. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  THIRB,  THE  BURNT  CITY. 

I  HAVE  already  shown  that  the  site  of  the  second  city  mnst  have 
been  deserted  for  a  long  time  before  it  was  again  built  upon.  The  new 
settlers  began,  as  M.  Burnouf  remarks,  "  with  levelling  the  debris  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Second  City:  they  filled  the  cavities  and  ravines  with 
stones  and  other  material,  in  many  places  only  with  ashes  or  clay,  inter- 
laid with  clay  cakes  (galettes),'* 

The  great  wall  c  on  the  view  No.  144,  which  their  predecessors  had 
built  on  the  south  side,  did  not  appear  strong  enough  to  them,  because  it 
sloped  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  could,  consequently,  be  very  easily  scaled. 
They  therefore  built  just  before  it,  on  the  south  side,  the  large  wall 
marked  h  on  No.  144,  which  slopes  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of  15"^ 
from  the  vertical  line,  whilst  on  the  north  side,  where  it  faces  the  old 
wall  c,  it  was  built  up  vertically.  In  this  manner  there  was  formed 
between  the  two  walls  a  great  triangular  hollow,  which  was  filled  up 
with  earth.  My  excavations  in  this  hollow  have  proved  that  it  is  pure 
earth,  without  any  intermixture  of  debris.  But,  like  the  wall  c,  this 
second  wall  b  does  not  consist  altogether  of  solid  masonry.  Two  walls, 
each  from  4  to  6  ft.  thick,  were  erected,  the  one  vertically  at  the  foot  of 
the  sloping  wall  c,  the  other  at  a  distance  of  from  4  to  6  ft.  to  the  south 
of  the  former,  ascending  on  the  south  side  at  an  angle  of  75°,  the  space 
between  the  two  walls  being  filled  up  with  loose  stones.  In  this  way  the 
outer  wall,  the  southern  face  of  which  ascends  at  an  angle  of  75°  with  the 
horizon,  or  slopes  at  an  angle  of  15°  from  the  vertical  line,  served  as  a  sort 
of  retaining  wall  for  the  loose  stones,  whose  ponderous  pressure  it  could 
probably  not  have  sustained  had  it  been  built  perpendicularly. '  Both  these 
walls  consist  of  small  stones  joined  with  clay ;  they  do  not  appear  to  con- 
tain a  single  wrought  stone :  but  the  flattest  side  of  the  stones  having  been 
put  outside,  the  face  of  the  wall  presents  a  tolerably  smooth  appearance. 
The  top  of  this  wall  was,  like  that  of  the  wall  c,  paved  with  larger  stones ; 
and,  the  two  walls  c  and  b  being  of  equal  height,  and  the  hollow  between 
them  being  filled  up  with  earth  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  coping 
of  the  walls,  a  flat  terrace  was  obtained,  100  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide  on 
the  east,  and  23  ft.  on  the  west  side.  I  found  this  flat  space  covered 
to  the  height  of  from  7  to  10  ft.  with  ruins  of  buildings,  of  slightly-baked 
bricks,  which,  having  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  the  great  confla- 
gration by  which  this  third  city  was  destroyed,  had  been  partly  vitrified 
by  means  of  the  silica  they  contained.  These  bricks  had  suffered  so  much 
from  the  fire  that  they  had  decayed  into  formless  masses,  among  which  I 
rarely  found  entire  bricks  well  preserved.    The  really  enormous  masses 
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of  pottery,  saddle-querns  of  trachyte,  whorls,  &c.,  contained  in  these 
shapeless  masses  of  bricks  and  red  wood-ashes,  can  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  belonged  to  tower-like  inhabited  buildings,  which  served  both  as  an 
ornament  and  as  works  of  defence  for  the  walls. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  to  these  third  settlers*  is  also  due  all  the 
masonry  of  small  stones  of  a  reddish  colour,  which  we  see  on  both  sides  of 
the  entrance  to  the  gate.  The  work  of  their  predecessors,  the  people  of 
the  second  city,  can  easily  be  recognized  by  the  large  blocks  of  white  lime- 
stone with  which  they  built,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  the  lower  courses 
of  the  parapets  on  the  view  No.  144.  As  has  been  before  explained, 
to  the  second  settlers  must  also  be  attributed  the  pavement  of  the  road, 
consisting  of  large  flags  of  white  limestone,  whereas  to  the  third  settlers 
evidently  belongs  the  superposed  new  pavement  of  large  flags  of  a  reddish 
colour,  which  visitors  will  easily  discern  on  the  whole  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  road ;  while  on  the  upper  part  of  it  the  reddish  flags  have  crumbled 
away  from  contact  with  the  air,  as  they  had  been  exposed  to  an  intense 
heat  in  the  conflagration.  The  reddish  flags  of  this  second  pavement 
rest  upon  the  white  flags  of  the  whole  road ;  there  is  no  earth  or  debris 
between  them. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  handiwork  of  the  third  settlers  in 
the  building  of  the  large  wall,  which  continues  from  the  gate  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  which  is  but  a  prolongation  of  the  great  internal 
wall,  marked  e  on  No.  144,  and  a  on  the  little  sketch  No.  145.  But  the 
shapeless  crumbling  masses  of  slightly-baked  bricks,  mixed  with  large 
quantities  of  wood-ashes  and  stones,  with  which  both  this  wall  and  the 
gate  were  covered  to  a  depth  of  7  and  10  ft.,  testify  to  the  vastness  of  the 
works  of  defence  which  had  been  erected  here  by  the  l^hird  settlers; 
because  they,  and  they  alone  of  all  the  different  pre-historic  peoples  who 
lived  here,  used  bricks.  The  masses  of  objects  found  in  these  heaps  of 
hnck'debris  in  the  gate,  as  well  as  on  the  wall  which  proceeds  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  it,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  here,  as  well  as  on 
the  great  flat  space  formed  by  the  walls  b  and  c  on  No.  144,  were  tower- 
like, densely-inhabited,  works  of  defence. 

K,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  wall  of  large  boulders  on  the  north 
side  (b,  in  the  engraving  No.  2,  p.  24)  belongs  to  the  second  city,  then 
certainly  the  third  city,  which  now  occupies  us,  was  on  the  east  side  much 
smaller  than  its  predecessor,  because  its  walls,  which  I  have  brought  to 
light  throughout  their  whole  circuit,  stop  230  ft.  short  of  the  wall  of  large 
boulders.^  To  the  south,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  somewhat  larger,  because, 
while  the  prolongation  of  the  wall  c  on  No.  144  continues  to  the  east,  the 
prolongation  of  the  wall  b  on  the  same  plate  continues  at  first  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  where  it  forms  the  projection  marked  d,  which  was  a 
buttress ;  it  runs  thence  some  distance  to  the  east,  and  then  bends  at  a 
sharp  angle  to  the  north-west.^  The  prolongation  of  this  wall  consists  of 
only  a  few  courses  of  slabs,  which  have  been  laid  on  the  debris  of  the 
second  city.    For  this  reason,  and  from  the  consequent  weakness  of  the 


»  See  PUn  I.  (of  Troy).  »  See  Plan  I.  (of  Troy). 
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stone  wall,  the  brick  walls  by  which  it  was  surmounted  were  not  built 
directly  upon  it.  An  agglomeration  of  clay  cakes  {gaUttes)  was  first  laid 
on  this  wall  to  give  it  greater  solidity,  and  on  these  clay  cakes  the  brick 
walls  were  built.  M.  Burnouf,  who  studied  this  singular  sort  of  construc- 
tion for  a  long  time,  has  given  me  the  following  interesting  details,  on  the 
subject : — 

"  Clay  Calces  {gaieties). — Yellow  clay  is  still  employed  to  the  present 
day  in  the  villages  of  the  Troad  to  form  the  coatings  of  the  house-walls, 
and  even  the  house-walls  themselves. 

"  The  agglomeration  of  clay  cakes  {galettes)  represented  under  No.  182 
may  be  seen  on  the  large  southern  wall,  at  the  angle  of  the  trench  in 


No.  182.    Different  Lftyera  of  Clay  Cakes  on  the  great  Southern  Wall,  at  the  angle  of  the  Trench  opposite  the 

nine  Jars. 

front  of  the  nine  jars.^  It  is  surmounted  by  solid  brickwork  in  situ,  which 
constituted  part  of  the  brick  wall.*  Above  this  remnant  of  brick  wall  are 
house- walls  of  the  following  city;  they  are  inclined,  and  in  a  ruined 
condition ;  above  them  is  the  Hellenic  wall.  The  clay  cakes  {galettes) 
may  be  also  seen  to  the  west  and  east  of  this  point.  They  appear  to  have 
been  used  in  the  whole  of  the  ancient  stone  wall,  and  to  have  belonged  to 
the  brick  city.  Has  the  legend  of  Apollo  and  Poseidon  been  applied  to  this 
construction  with  dried  clay  ?  There  are  also,  indeed,  clay  cakes  {galettes) 
in  the  first  two  cities,  but  they  are  there  embedded  in  a  dark-grey  mass, 
and  not  employed,  as  they  are  here,  as  part  of  a  general  architectural 
system.  The  jars  (the  nine  on  the  south  side  and  the  three  at  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  city)  rest  on  a  soil  of  yellow  or  dark-grey  or  ash- 
coloured  clay  cakes  {galettes).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  houses  of  the 
unburnt  part  of  the  city,  where  we  find  yellow  clay  cakes  {galettes)  still  at 
a  depth  of  3  metres  (10  ft.)  below  the  surface  of  the  hilL  Above  these  clay 
cakes  there  is  a  stratum  of  grey  earth,  which  has  been  formed  from  the 
debris,  and  on  this  stratum  the  last  houses  were  built.  At  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  great  rampart  wall,  where  the  last  treasure  was  found,*  there 
is  also  a  mass  of  clay  cakes  {galettes)  belonging  to  the  wall,  and  this  mass 
was  much  larger  before  the  last  excavation. 

"  In  the  gate,  at  the  northern  projection  {jambage),  the  clay*cakes  are 
mixed  with  the  stones ;  they  are  here  made  of  yellow  earth  or  of  brown 
ashes,  and  they  are  covered  by  a  burnt  yellow  stratum,  which  is  derived 
from  bricks.  The  mass  of  debris  is  composed  of  stones  and  ashes,  which 
buried  the  gate  in  the  conflagration,  and  have  enlarged  the  city  in  that 
direction. 

'  See  Plan  I.  (of  Troy),  8.  ■  Abont  twenty  yards  to  the  north  of  the 

*  See  the  engraving  No.  183,  which  represents      place  marlKd  A  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy), 
this  comer. 
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"  The  Bystem  of  the  clay  cakes  (^ffaleites)  has  been  applied  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  monnd  to  the  north-west,  behind  the  quarter  of  the  well  below 
the  Hellenic  wall.*  The  clay  cakes  (palettes)  are  very  large  there,  and 
sometimes  1  metre  (3  ft.  4  in.)  long.  At  the  eastern  angle  of  this  mound 
we  again  see  these  clay  cakes  of  the  common  size. 

"  We  also  see  clay  cakes  on  the  top  of  the  great  brick  wall '  of  the  city, 
at  the  north  angle,  where  they  served  to  obtain  a  solid  basis  for  the 
honses  which  we  see  built  upon  them ;  we  perceive  the  same  system 
below  the  adjoining  houses.  But  these  houses,  as  well  as  the  clay  cakes 
on  which  they  rest,  belong  to  -the  following  or  fourth  city. 

"  We  also  see  clay  cakes  below  the  little  walls  *  to  the  east  of  and 
adjoining  the  gate.  They  are  mixed  with  black  ashes  and  fragments  of 
burnt  bricks. 

"  In  short,  the  clay  cakes  (.gaieties)  appear  to  have  been  a  system  of 
building  which  was  generally  employed  in  the  first  three,  and  even 
in  the  first  four,  Trojan  cities,  but  particularly  in  the  Third  City, 
in  which  they  served  for  the  large  constructions." 

M.  Burnouf  goes  on  to  describe  the  remains  of  the  brick  walls  of  this 
third  city ;  his  description  is  so  clear  and  precise  that  visitors  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  them  out. 

"  The  Brick  Walls. — No,  183  represents  that  portion  of  the  brick  wall 
which  is  in  front  of  the  nine  jars  (a  on  Plan  I,).  At  a  are  sixteen  courses 
of  bricks,  joined  with  a  paste 
■  made  of  crushed  bricks.  These 
courses  of  bricks  reach  nearly 
up  to  the  Hellenic  wall  c.  They 
are  inclined  on  the  outside;  the 
mass  of  clay  cakes  (^aldtes),  b, 
on  which  they  rest,  is  X'70  m. 
(5  ft.  8  in.)  thick ;  they  are 
separated  from  it  by  a  course 
of  limestone.  The  mass  of 
clay  cakes,  b,  rests  on  the 
large  wall  n,  which  is  the 
circuit  wall  of  the  citadel. 
Loter  on  the  city  was  enlarged 
by  the  mounds  of  debris  thrown 

HotUS.    Ths  pivUim  or  tha  brick  Wall  In  froiiluTtbeoliKJiri.      OUtside    the    Walls.        B    marks 

one  of  these  mounds  of  debris, 
■which  contains  a  layer  of  black  ^hes,  K.  m  is  the  wall  of  a  house  which 
leans  against  the  Hellenic  wall  o. 

"  This  brick  wall  continued  in  an  easterly  direction.  We  find  it  again, 
with  its  exterior  coatings,  in  the  ramp  which  M.  Schliemann  has  left 
standing  to  the  west  of  the  quadrangular  Hellenic  structure.*     Here  also 

• 'niisHelUDicwnlHiniarkedzoonPliQl.(Df  "This  ramp  is  distioctW  indicited   by  the 

Troj)  ;  lee  also  the  engraving  Ko.  186  (p.  311).  letter  T  on  I'Un  I.,  and  by  the  l«tlBr  B  on  Sec- 

'  Marked  ii  on  Sectional  Plan  III.  tional  Plan  IV.' 
*  In  the  place  marked  o  on  PLin  L 
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the  faces  of  this  brick  wall  are  inclined ;  the  latter  forming,  at  the 
angle  of  the  citadel,  a  large  solid  mass  of  masonry,  probably  a  tower  or 
a  buttress. 

"  In  the  massive  block  of  bricks  at  the  north  angle  of  the  fortress,*®  it 
may  be  discerned,  first,  that  the  courses  of  bricks  are  inclined  to  that  side 
on  which  the  conflagration  was  severest,  namely,  to  the  east ;  secondly, 
that  the  exterior  coatings  on  the  wall  indicate  its  thickness  and  direction. 

"  The  first  massive  block  of  bricks  on  the  north  nde}^ — Instead  of  the 
stone  wall  we  have  here  only  one  course  of  large  flags,  on  which  the  brick 
wall  rests.  This  course  of  flags  passes  below  the  first  block  of  bricks,  and 
penetrates  below  the  second.  It  rests  on  a  thin  horizontal  layer,  formed 
of  a  more  or  less  ashy  earth  and  yellow  clay.  The  surface  of  this  wall  is 
burnt. 

"  On  the  stone  wall  or  pavement  is  (1)  a  grey  or  black  layer  6  to 
10  ctm.  (2*4  to  4 in.)  deep,  of  burnt  shells;  (2)  a  layer  2  to  3  ctm. 
(•8  to  1*2  in.)  thick,  of  yellow-red  brick  •  matter ;  (3)  the  massive  block  of 
bricks  (e,  a,  cZ,  on  the  engraving  No.  184).  At  the  foot  of  the  east  front 
of  the  block  of  bricks,  for  a  length  of  1*50  m.  (5  ft.)  is  a  coating  of  a 
paste  of  crushed  bricks,  and  of  several  very  thin  layers  of  fine  earth,  which 
are  polished  on  the  outer  side.  This  coating  is  in  situ,  and  inclined  to  the 
outside.  It  has  sustained  the  action  of  an  intense  heat,  whose  black  vapour 
(buee  noire)  has  penetrated  far  into  the  wall.  As  the  coating  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  massive  block  of  bricks,  and  in  an  exact  line  with  the  course  of  large 
flags  which  constitutes  its  base,  this  latter  was  evidently  the  foundation  of 
the  brick  construction.  Above  this  brick  construction  is  a  layer  of  ashes 
mixed  with  the  stones  of  subsequent  houses,  and 
remnants  of  house- walls  *  rise  again  on  these  ruins. 
Visitors  will  see  this  observation  confirmed  by 
examining  the  neighbouring  houses,  whose  stone 
walls  rest  on  ashes,  which  are  frequently  consoli- 
dated by  the  system  of  clay  cakes  {galettes). 

"  The  north  side  presents  a  vertical  white  coat 
ing  ((?,  in  the  engraving  No.  184),  similar  to  that       77yf//777^/??///////////}r 

on  the  east  side.    Like  the  latter,  it  is  inclined    JJ:;L'i;...^„frg«'^;2::2; 
and  parallel  to  a  third  intermediate  front,  b.    We     ^  explain  the  firet.  the  second, 

.1  t>  '1  1  11   -I         11        4>i     •   1  "^  ^®  ^''^^^  massive  blocks  of 

therefore  recognize  here  two  parallel  walls  of  bricks,     bricks,  which  are  remnants  of  tho 
the  space  between  which  is  filled  in  with  broken     ^*y^»^^ 
bricks.    The  whole  rests  on  the  course  of  large  flags  already  mentioned. 
The  front  d  is  uncertain,  as  it  has  been  demolished. 

"  The  proportions  of  the  walls  represented  in  the  engraving  No.  184 
are: — 

"  The  first  block  of  bricks:^  from  a  to  J,  1*17  m.  (3  ft.  11  in.) ;  from  b 
to  e,  53  ctm.  (1  ft.  9  in.) ;  from  c  to  d,  1-37  m.  (4ft.  6-8  in.). 

"  The  second  massive  block  of  bricks. — The  course  of  large  flags  continues 
to  serve  as  the  base  of  the  wall.     The  aforesaid  coating  of  a  paste  of 

'•  Marked  h  on  Plan  III.  (Section  X-Y).  '  Marked  T  on  Plan  III.  (Section  X-Y). 

'^  Marked  H  on  Plan  III. ;  also  represented  by         ^  The  three  blocks  of  bricks  are  marked  H  on 
the  enscraying  No.  184.  Plan  III.  (Section  X-Y). 
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crushed  bricks  continues  here  on  the  east  front  of  the  wall ;  as  does  also 
the  filling  up  of  the  interval  between  the  two  walls  with  crushed  bricks. 
Also  the  above-mentioned  white  coating  c,  as  well  as  the  wall  c  d,  whose 
front  d  is  demolished,  continues  here.  We  likewise  see  here  on  the  top  of 
the  brick  construction  the  same  layer  of  ashes  mixed  with  the  stones  of 
subsequent  houses,  and  on  these  again  remnants  of  later  house-walls.' 

"  The  third  massive  block  of  bricks, — We  see  here  the  continuation  of  the 
coated  front  a,  against  which  lean  ashes  which  have  fallen  from  above. 
Behind  the  coating  we  perceive  the  continued  action  of  the  black  vapour 
{bude  noire)  of  the  intense  heat  which  has  penetrated  far  into  the  wall.  We 
see  the  continuation  of  the  fronts  h  and  c,  between  which  the  space  is  filled 
with  debris.  The  mark  of  the  black  vapour  {buee  noire)  below  this  filling 
seems  to  prove  that  the  interval  between  the  two  walls  was  empty  before 
the  conflagration,  and  that  it  served  as  a  passage.  The  wall  c  d  continues. 
The  front  d  does  not  exist  in  the  massive  block ;  it  appears  to  have  been 
defaced  by  time,  for  on  this  side  the  bricks  ar^  shapeless.  Outside  we  see 
ashes,  fragments  of  pottery,  shells,  fragments  of  bricks,  drc,  accumulated 
against  the  front  a. 

"Having  excavated  between  the  second  and  third  massive  blocks 
of  bricks,  I  have  found,  on  the  regular  level,  the  course  of  flags  on  which 
the  brick  wall  rests;  further,  the  filled-up  interior  passage  and  the 
coatings  of  the  fronts. 

"  Important  remark. — T?!he  east  coating,  which  is  marked  a,  is  alone 
burnt;  it  is,  in  fact,  vitrified,  and  has  behind  it  the  marks  of  the  very 
dark  black  vapour  {buee  noire),  which  has  penetrated  to  a  great  depth 
between  the  courses  of  bricks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coatings  b  and  c 
have  not  been  touched  by  the  fire.  Besides,  the  matter  which  fills  the 
passage  contains  fragments  of  bricks,  pottery,  stones,  bones,  shells,  &c., — 
all  debris  of  the  Trojan  stratum. 

"  If  from  the  first  massive 'block  of  bricks  we  look  across  the  great 
northern  trench  on  the  other  part  of  the  town,  we  clearly  discern  the 
level  of  the  buildings.  It  is  marked  by  a  black  layer,  which  descends 
like  black  vapour  (buee  noire).  Above  it  we  perceive  a  yellow  stratum  of 
matter  burnt  by  a  white  heat ;  then  a  grey  stratum,  upon  which  are  built 
the  houses  of  the  following  city.  Close  to  the  gate  we  see  the  ruins  of 
houses  founded  on  a  single  layer  of  stones  ;  in  this  way  the  large  house  * 
close  to  the  entry  of  the  citadel  has  partly  been  built. 

"  The  site  of  the  city  was  raised  on  an  average  2  to  3  m.  (6 ft.  Sin.  to 
10  ft.)  by  the  conflagration  ;  it  was  also  considerably  enlarged  in  all  direc- 
tions by  the  enormous  masses  of  ruins  and  debris  thrown  down  from  the 
walls.  What  remained  of  the  brick  walls  and  the  houses  was  buried  in  the 
new  soil,  which  was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  ashes  and  bricks,  and  of 
objects  broken  or  defaced  by  the  fire.  This  new  soil  is  often  consolidated 
by  clay  cakes  {gaieties),  or  by  a  judicious  employment  of  the  materials 
which  lay  on  the  surface.  On  it  was  built  the  Fourth  City.  I  call  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  visitors  to  the  enormous  mass  of  debris  of  the  third,  the 


'  Marked  T  on  Plan  III.  (Section  X-Y).  See  eneraring  No.  188,  p.  325. 
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bnmt  city,  thrown  from  within  into  and  before  the  gate.    This  d&ms  con- 

sists  for  the  most  part  of  ashes  and  calcined  etones  from  the  neigbboniing 

honeee.     Thie  mass  of  burnt  tfe&ru  covered  the  gate,  and  increaBed  the 

oity  considerably  to  the  Boutb. 

On  this  accumulation  the  new 

settlers    bnilt,    to    the    right 

and  left  from  the  points  a  and 

B  (No.  185),  hotiees  the  walla 

of    which  may   still  be   seen 

in  the  masaiTe  block  of  dtbria 

in  front  of    the  gate,'      The 

form   of  the  Btrata  of  debris 

before  the  gate  ehows  a  depression,  which  goes  tat  to  prove  that  the 

inhabitants  of  the  fourth  city  continued  to  go  in  and  out  by  the  very 

same  road.     But  this  is  not  at  all  surprising,  because  the  roads  to  the 

country  commenced  and  ended  at  this  point." 

The  engraving  Ko.  18.6  represents  the  north-west  angle  of  the  great 
wall  built  by  the  second  settlers,  and  which  continued  to  be  used  by  the 


Ho-lBi.    MtrtiorthaBDnitatrttUKQale. 


inhabitants  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  as  the  substruction  for  their  brick 
work  of  defence.  The  reader  will  be  astonished  to  see  in  this  wall  a 
passage  filled  with  clay  cakes,  which  could  have  no  other  object  than  to 
consolidate  it.  To  the  left  of  the  wall  are  slanjing  layers  of  debris,  which 
descend  at  an  angle  of  exactly  45',  aail  of  which  a  small  portion  close  to 
the  wall  contains  fragments  of  pottery  peculiar  to  the  second  city,  and 
must,  consequently,  belong  to  it.  Then  follow  the  slanting  strata  of 
debrig  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  which  visitors  recognize  at  a  glance  by 
their  calcined  condition.  All  these  layers  of  debris  are  very  compact,  and 
almost  as  hard  as  limestone.  The  great  Hellenic  wall,  which  we  see 
to  the  left,  could  therefore  be  erected  upon  them  without  any  foundations. 
To  the  left  of  the  Hellenic  wall  are  masses  of  light  debris  intermixed  with 
fragments  of  pottery  of  the  Itoman  period. 

■  •  Ttii  muuin  block  of  iKJ™  ■«  narked  r  on  PUn  I. ;  om  alio  PUn  IV.,  Section  Z'-Z'. 
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From  this  north-weBt  angle  tbe  great  wall  of  the  second  city  proceeds 
an  easterly  ditection;  its  prolongation  may  1>e  followed  up  as  far 
as  my  great  nortliern  trench, 
beyond  wh^h  it  appears  again. 
The  third  settlers,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  barnt  city,  used  it 
only  as  a  sabatruction  for  their 
brick  fortifications  as  &tr  as  the 
first  massive  blocks  of  bricks,  to 
the  left  in  entering  the  great 
trench  from  the  north  side.' 
Whilst  the  great  wall  of  the 
second  city  continues  in  the  same 
direction  eastward,  the  brick  wall 
of  the  third,  the  bnrnt  city,  ran 
from  this  point  in  a  south-east- 
erly direction,  as  represented  by 
the  accompanying  Section  No,  187 
and  the  Plan  I.  (of  Troy).  It 
must,  however,  be  distinctly 
understood  that  for  some  distance 
from  the  block  a  on  No.  187  the 
brick  wall  rested  only  on  a  single 
course  of  large  unwrought  flags 
of  limestone.  A  little  farther  on 
(probably  already  before  the  block 
marked  o  on  the  same  Section), 
the  great  subatrnction  wall  of 
stones,  which  I  have  brought  to 
light  from  the  point  b  to  the 
point  D,  where  it  was  accidentally 
demolished,  begins  again.  It  may 
be  seen  peeping  out  of  the  ruins 
a  few  yards  beyond  the  point  o 
in  the  direction  of  b,  bat  I 
suppose  it  must  begin  again  a 
few  yards  from  a,  in  tbe  direc- 
tion towards  a. 

It  appears  strange  indeed 
that  this  great  sabstruction  wall 
should  be  missing  for  a  short 
distance.  Can  the  inhabitants 
have  been  forced  by  the  approach 
of  an  enemy  to  hnrry  the  build- 
ing of  the  wall,  so  as  to  con- 
struct their  brick  wall  for  a  short  distance  merely  on  a  single  course 

of  flags? 

*  See  th«  nigraTing  No.  181.    Th«  block  ii  tnuked  ii  od  Plm  III-  (Section  X-Y). 
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Ab  will  be  seen  by  the  Plan  I.  (of  Troy),  this  Third  City  was  of  tri- 
angnlar  form.  Its  south-east  corner  alone  has  not  been  reached  by  the 
flames,  but  all  the  rest  has  been  burnt.  M.  Bumouf  remarks,  that  "  during 
the  conflagration  the  wind  mast  have  driven  the  flames  from  the  south- 
west (that  ia,  from  the  direction  of  the  gate)  to  the  north-east,  because 
nearly  all  the  treasures  were  found  on  the  south-west  side.  In  that  part 
of  the  city  which  lies  towards  the  middle  of  the  eastern  wall,  was  one  of 
the  great  centres  of  the  conflagration.  In  the  debris  of  this  centre  we  see, 
one  above  the  other,  (1)  the  black  vapour  Qmee  noire),  which  has  deeply 
impregnated  the  soil ;  a  heap  of  debris,  which  has  been  exposed  to  an 
intense  heat,  and  which,  in  tailing,  haa  broken  some  large  jars  into  frag-' 
ments ;  a  layer  of  ashes  mixed  with  stones,  bones,  burnt  shells,  &c. : 
(2)  a  second  time  the  marks  of  the  black  vapour  (fntee  noire),  with  a  series 
of  beams ;  then  a  second  layer  of  debris,  reduced  by  an  intense  heat ; 
ashes ;  a  black  line ;  finally,  brick  earth  which  has  been  exposed  to  an 
intense  heat,  and  on  the  top  earth  which  also  shows  the  action  of  fire.  All 
these  dSbris  together  are  4  metres  (13  ft.)  deep ;  the  house  from  which 
they  are  derived  must  have  been  two,  perhaps  three,  storeys  high  :  it  was 
sustained  on  the  south  side  by  a  wall  1  metre  (3  ft.  4  in.)  thick," 

The  ground-floors  of  the  houses  consist  generally  of  clay  laid  on  a  bed 
of  debris,  and  in  this  case  they  are  nearly  always  vitrified  and  form  a 
porous  mass  with  a  lustrous  green  glassy  surface,  but  sometimes  the  clay 
is  laid  on  large  horizontal  flags,  and  in  this  case  they  have  exactly  the 
appearance  of  asphalt  floors.  In  the  former  case  they  are  generally 
0'40in.  to  0'60in.,  in  the  latter  0'35in,,  thick.  In  many  cases  the 
heat  has  not  been  intense  enough  to  vitrify  more  than  the  surface  of  the 
ground-floors,  and  in  this  esse  the  rest  resembles  pnmice-stoue  in  appear- 
ance and  hardness. 

For  a  very  long  distance  on  the  north  side  there  was,  at  a  depth  of 
from  26  to  30  ft.,  a  sort  of  vitrified  sheet,  which  was  only  interrupted  by 
the  house-walls,  or  by  places  where  the  clay  had  been  laid  on  flags.  All  the 
floors  of  the  upper  storeys,  and  even  the  terraces  on  the  top  of  the  houses, 
consisted  of  beams,  laid  close  together  and  covered  with  a  similar  thick 
layer  of  clay,  which  filled  all  the  interstices  between  the  beams,  and  was 
made  to  present  a  smooth  surface.  This  clay  seems  to  have  been  more  or 
less  fused  in  the  great  catastrophe  by  the  burning  of  the  beams,  and 
to  have  run  down;  in  &ct,  only  in  this  manner  can  we  explain  the 
presence  of  the  enormous  mass  of  vitrified  lumps  in  the  ruins,  which 
are  either  shapeless  or  of  a  conical  form,  and  often  from  5  to  6  in.  thick. 
My  lamented  friend,  the  late  Staff-surgeon  Dr.  Edward  Moss,  who,  as 
before  mentioned,  when  on  board  H.M.B.  Beaeareh  in  Besika  Bay,  fre- 
qnently  visited  my  excavations  in  October  and  November  1878,  maintained 
that  these  vitrified  floors  had  been  produced  by  the  action  of  intense  heat 
on  the  surface  of  the  underlying  clay,  the  straw  in  the  latter  supply- 
ing the  silica  for  the  formation  -of  an  alumina  glass.  He  informed  me 
further  that  be  exposed  to  a  white  heat  a  fragment  of  this  clay,  and  even 
some  of  the  fragments  of  the  very  coarsest  p< 
at  the  comers.     But  it  still  remains  unei 
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laid  on  the  large  flags  should  in  no  instance  have  been  yitrified.  I 
presume  that  their  asphalt-like  appearance  is  merely  due  to  the  black 
vapour  (buee  noire)  by  which  they  are  impregnated.  The  action  of  the  fire 
upon  them  has  been  so  great  that  even  the  flags  below  them  bear  the 
marks  of  the  intense  heat  to  which  they  have  been  exposed ;  but  still 
the  clay  is  black  throughout,  and  neither  baked  nor  yitrified.  Like  the 
present  village  houses  of  the  Troad,  the  Trojan  houses  must  have  had  a 
very  thick  terrace  of  clay  to  protect  them  against  the  rain,  and  all  this  clay 
has  contributed  largely  to  produce  the  enormous  accumulation  of  debris. 

According  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  the  ordinary  dimensions  of 
the  bricks  of  this  third  city  are  52  ctm.  x  43  X  13^  (20 -8  in.  x  17-2  x 
5*4).  The  cement  with  which  the  bricks  are  joined  is  made  of  brick 
matter,  probably  of  crushed  bricks  and  water,  and  is  generally  from 
0  •  4  in.  to  2  in.  thick.  The  bricks  are  invariably  mixed  with  straw, 
but  they  show  diflerent  degrees  of  baking:  some  appear  to  have  been 
merely  dried  in  the  sun  and  not  to  have  been  baked  at  all ;  others  are 
slightly  baked ;  others,  of  a  reddish  colour,  are  more  thoroughly  baked. 
M.  Burnouf  even  found  some  bricks  in  the  interior  of  the  great  wall 
which  had  been  over-baked,  for  they  are  vitrified  on  the  surface  without 
having  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration.  But  it 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that,  as  there  were  no  kilns,  the  bricks 
were  baked  in  an  open  fire,  and  hence  none  of  them  have  either  the 
appearance  or  the  solidity  of  the  worst  of  our  present  bricks.  All  the 
bricks  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration 
are,  of  course,  thoroughly  baked,  or  rather  thoroughly  burnt,  for  they 
have  lost  their  solidity  by  their  exposure  to  the  intense  heat. 

"The  architecture  of  the  houses  of  this  third  city  is,"  as  Virchow' 
observes,  "  exactly  the  prototype  of  that  architecture  which  is  still  in  use 
in  the  villages  of  the  Troad.  If  we  ride  through  such  a  village  and  enter 
one  or  more  of  the  houses,  we  get  a  series  of  views  which  correspond  with 
what  we  see  in  the  ancient  city.  But  this  is  not  surprising,  for  it  must 
be  considered,  in  the  first  place,  that,  owing  to  its  insalubrity,  the  Plain 
of  Troy  could  never  be  the  field  of  a  great  colonization.  There  are  neither 
important  remains  of  ancient  settlements,  nor  are  the  few  places  now 
inhabited  of  any  significance.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  poor  little 
villages  with  wide  lands  attached.  The  few  inhabitants  have  evidently 
also  contributed  but  little  to  introduce  a  new  culture.  They  have  almost 
no  connection  with  abroad ;  roads,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  do  not 
exist,  and  probably  never  have  existed,  in  the  Plain  of  Troy.  This  fact 
agrees  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil,  which  nearly  everywhere  engenders 
malaria.  But  just  in  proportion  as  a  richer  colonization,  a  more  perfect 
agriculture,  and  in  general  a  greater  development  of  the  higher  arts  of 
peace,  are  rendered  diflBcult  by  the  soil,  in  the  same  proportion  have  the 
inhabitants,  though  they  are  no  nomads,  always  preferred  the  occupation 
of  the  herdsman.     This  is  the  second  circumstance  which  explains  the 


»  See  his  Lecture  to  the  Anthropological  CongreM  at  Strassburg,  Aug.  13,  1879,  and  his 
BeUr&je  xur  Landeskwide  dsr  Troas;  Berlin,  1879. 
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continnance  of  primeval  habits.  Herdsmen  have  slighter  pretensions  to 
domestic  settlement  than  agriculturists  and  artisans.  They  live  much 
in  the  open  air ;  the  house  is  of  secondary  interest  to  them.  »  The  herds 
of  the  Trojans  consist,  to  the  present  day,  just  as  Homer  described  them, 
of  a  multitude  of  horses,  sheep,  and  goats.  Horned  cattle,  and  especially 
hogs,  are  out  of  all  proportion  rarer.  But  horses  are  still  bred  in  such 
multitudes,  that  the  Homeric  description  of  the  wealth  of  king  Erich- 
thonius,  who  had  3000  mares,  is  still  applicable  to  certain  regions.  There 
are  probably  in  the  Troad  more  horses  than  men;  it  is,  consequently, 
never  difficult  to  get  a  horse. 

^^  Under  such  circumstances,  and  as  if  it  were  an  expression  of  the 
conservative  disposition  of  the  population,  the  ancient  architecture  has  been 
preserved.  On  the  levelled  soil  the  house-walls  of  unwrought  quarry- 
.  stones  are  generally  built  up  to  a  little  more  than  a  man's  height.  These 
walls  enclose  store-rooms  which  are  used  as  cellars,  as  well  as  stables  for 
domestic  animals.  Sheep  and  goats  are  not  housed  in  such  stables;  for 
the  winter  and  very  bad  weather  there  are  half-open  shanties  or  sheds, 
under  which  they  are  driven.  Even  camels  remain  in  the  open  air ;  they 
may  be  seen  lying  in  large  troops  in  the  night  in  the  courtyards  or  in 
the  streets,  and  on  the  public  places,  always  with  those  wooden  fastenings 
on  the  back,  on  which  saddle  and  luggage  are  put.  Stables  are,  therefore, 
only  kept  for  horses  and  cows,  as  well  as  sometimes  for  hogs. 

"Above  this  stone  ground-floor  is  raised  the  storey  containing  the 
habitation,  the  bel  etage  proper.  Its  walls  consist,  as  they  consisted  of 
old,  of  clay  bricks,  which  far  exceed  in  size  those  we  are  accustomed 
to  see.  They  are  large  quadrangular  plates,  sometimes  a  foot  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  from  3  to  4  in.  thick ;  commonly  but  slightly  baked,  or 
dried  in  the  sun.  The  clay  of  which  they  are  made  has  been  previously, 
and  often  very  abundantly,  kneaded  with  the  cuttings  of  straw,  which  are 
obtained  by  the  mode  of  threshing  in  use  here.  The  clay  is  taken  just 
as  the  heavy  land  offers  it ;  the  dirt  of  the  street,  so  abundant  in  wet 
weather,  is  used  as  cement.  The  substance  of  both  bricks  and  cement 
is,  therefore,  not  very  different ;  but  the  one  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  the  mixture  of  the  straw  cuttings  with  the  clay  bricks. 
These  latter  receive  from  it  a  lighter  colour,  whilst  the  cementing  dirt 
exhibits  a  darker  grey  or  bluish  colour  and  a  more  equal  quality. 

"The  enclosing  walls  of  the  courts  and  gardens  are  made  in  a  like 
manner.  Sometimes  they  consist  of  stones,  and  in  that  case  they  often 
contain  fragments  of  ancient  house  or  temple  buildings,  blocks  of  marble, 
sometimes  still  bearing  inscriptions.  But  most  frequently  they  also 
are  made  of  clay  bricks;  the  top  of  the  walls  is  protected  by  a  cover, 
generally  of  a  vegetable  nature.  On  the  shore  sea-weed  is  employed ;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  forest,  the  bark  of  trees ;  elsewhere,  reeds  and 
shrubs.  These  court  and  garden  walls  are  commonly  joined  to  the  house- 
walls.  As  they  are  nearly  always  of  much  more  than  a  man's  height, 
the  whole  presents  the  character  of  a  small  fortress. 

"  Clay  walls  are,  of  course,  much  exposed  to  destruction.  Fortunately, 
on  the  whole,  it  does  not  rain  much  -in  the  Troad.    For  comparatively 
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a  long  time  there  is  dry  weather,  the  effect  of  which,  however,  is  in  some 
degree  compensated  by  the  very  constant  sea-winds.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  wind  in  the  Troad  which  is  not  a  sea- wind; 
almost  all  winds  are  wet,  which  circumstance  makes  the  climate,  even  in 
the  hot  days,  very  agreeable.  The  prevalent  dry  weather  preserves  the 
clay  walls  of  the  houses.  They  are,  besides,  protected  by  the  wide 
projecting  roof,  as  well  as  by  the  galleries  which  are  built  all  round 
the  bel  etaffe,  and  particularly  on  the  west  side. 

"This  mode  of  building  explains  two  things:  there  is  no  need  for 
direct  access  to  the  ground-floor;  people  descend  into  it  from  above,  as 
into  an  underground  cellar.  For  this  reason  very  commonly  the  stone 
walls  run  on  without  interruption,  having  no  other  entrance  than  the 
yard-gate.  The  access  to  the  habitation  is  by  a  staircase,  which  leads  at 
once  into  the  house,  and  onto  the  universal  verandah  or  terrace,  which  is  . 
raised  upon  the  stone  wall  at  the  level  of  the  bd  etage :  it  is  the  place 
where  part  of  the  household  work  is  done,  and  where  the  inmates  remain 
in  the  cooler  time  of  the  day. 

"  Owing  to  the  neglected  condition  of  the  country,  one  has  not  seldom 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  such  houses  in  decay ;  in  fact,  modern  ruins. 
Of  this  I  saw  the  most  striking  example  in  Yerkassi  Kioi,  situated  just 
opposite  to  Hissarlik  on  the  western  side  of  the  plain,  which  always 
lay  before  our  eyes  as  the  dominating  point  of  the  landscape.  There 
is  a  large  old  castle  there.  I  was  told  that  it  had  been  built  by  an 
Armenian;  but,  though  it  had  been  arranged  like  a  fortress,  he  had 
nevertheless  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  from  the  unsafe  country. 
So  the  property  had  passed  over  for  a  trifle  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  At  present  it  is  managed  as  a  farm  on  behalf 
of  the  Minister  of  War,  or  rather  the  chief  of  artillery,  and  partly  by 
soldiers.  The  consequence  is  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  houses  have 
been  abandoned  and  fallen  into  ruins.  Here,  therefore,  was  an  excellent 
object  of  comparison  with  Hissarlik. 

"  When  it  rains  in  the  Troad,  it  pours  in  torrents.  When  the  roof 
of  a  house  is  destroyed,  the  rain  gradually  washes  down  the  clay 
bricks,  and  finally  there  remains  nothing  standing  but  the  stone  wall, 
which  ultimately  also  begins  to  collapse.  The  ruins  of  Yerkassi 
Kioi,  therefore,  presented  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  excavations  at 
Hissarlik. 

"  In  the  house  of  the  king  the  stone  walls  are  proportionally  high 
and  more  carefully  joined,  but  they  also  consist  of  unwrought  irregular 
quarry-stones.  This  material  is  evidently  not  fetched  from  a  distance. 
The  whole  ridge,  on  the  last  spur  of  which  Hissarlik  lies,  consists  of 
tertiary  and  principally  fresh-water  limestone,  which  forms  horizontal 
strata.  These  can  easily  be  broken  into  large  fragments ;  and  such  frag- 
ments, as  rude  as  when  they  come  from  the  quarry,  are  used  in  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  cities  of  Hissarlik.  Only  the  stones  which  were  required 
for  particularly  important  points,  such  as  corner-stones,  have  been  in 
some  places  a  little  wrought.  For  the  rest,  there  is  no  trace  of  a  regular 
manipulation,  or  of  the  working  of  smooth  surfaces,  on  any  of  these 
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stones.     Everywhere   the  same  rude  form  appears,  just   as  it  is  used 
at  the  present  day  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Troad. 

"  Many  of  the  house-walls  form  enclosed  squares  without  any  entrance ; 
others  have  a  door.  The  former  were,  therefore,  evidently  stores,  into 
which  access  was  only  possible  from  above;  that  is,  from  the  house. 
In  these  more  or  less  cellar-like  recesses  are  the  jars,  which  are  often 
so  large  that  a  man  can  stand  upright  in  them  without  being  seen, 
and  which  are  often  ranged  in  rows  of  4  or  6  in  one  cellar.  Many  of 
them  have  been  destroyed  by  the  falling  of  the  houses  or  by  the  fire, 
and  only  a  few  have  been  preserved  intact.  In  a  few  instances  only 
these  jars  were  found  partly  filled  with  burnt  grain ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  all  of  them  served  for  the  preservation  of  food,  wine,  or 
water.  Those  lower  recesses  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  store- 
rooms, in  which  the  inmates  of  the  houses  put  all  they  needed  for 
their  sustenance.  The  habitation  proper  was  evidently  on  the  hel  etoffe, 
and,  therefore,  in  rooms  whose  walls  consisted  essentially  of  bricks.  But 
one  thing  remained  for  some  time  unintelligible  to  me.  In  several  places 
we  found  in  the  walls  large  quadrangular  or  cubical  hollow  places,  which 
contained  large  masses  of  burnt  matter,  particularly  calcined  vegetables. 
The  enigma  was  solved  when  I  saw  the  internal  arrangement  of  the 
present  houses,  in  which  the  fireside  is  still  established  in  a  niche  of  the 
house- walls.  There  can,  consequently,  be  no  doubt  that  the  firesides  were 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  in  the  third  or  burnt  city  of  Ilium. 

"  But,  in  many  places,  parts  of  the  clay  brick  walls  form  shapeless 
masses.  This  has  been  produced  in  a  twofold  manner.  One  part  has 
been  exposed  to  the  conflagration,  and  has  been  changed  by  it  in  very 
different  degrees.  We  see  there  all  the  transitions  from  the  common 
effects  of  fire  to  complete  combustion.  Most  frequently  the  clay  masses 
have  been  fused  to  a  glassy  flux.  In  proportion  to  the  vehemence  of 
the  heat,  the  fusion  has  penetrated  to  various  depths.  For  the  most  part, 
the  clay  bricks  have  only  externally  a  sort  of  surface  glaze,  but  sometimes 
the  interior  is  also  vitrified,  or  has  even  become  a  sort  of  pumice-stone, 
like  sponge,  full  of  blisters.  Finally,  in  many  places  there  has  occurred 
only  that  little  change  which  is  produced  by  the  baking  of  our  bricks. 
These  burnt  masses  have  a  great  extent.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
surprising  to  see  what  piles  of  them  lie  one  upon  the  other.  It  must 
have  been  a  fearful  conflagration  which  has  destroyed  nearly  the  whole 
city. 

"  The  other  kind  of  change  which  the  bricks  have  undergone  has  been 
their  disintegration,  such  as  I  saw  in  its  first  stage  at  Yerkassi  Eioi. 
When  the  roofs  had  fallen  in  or  had  been  burnt,  and  when  the  masonry 
had  been  freely  exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere,  the  clay 
bricks  of  the  walls  were  gradually  softened,  disintegrated,  and  dissolved, 
and  from  them  has  been  essentially  formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
unstratified  masses  of  earth,  which,  to  the  wonder  of  all  who  see  them, 
have  in  some  places  accumulated  to  enormous  masses,  and  have  pushed 
themselves  in  between  the  remnants  of  the  buildings. 

"  In  all  the  strata  of  ruins  and  dibria  of  Hissarlik  there  is  found  a 
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large  mass  of  remnants  of  food.  Some  of  these  are  better,  others  worse 
preserved.  The  best  preserved  of  all  are  the  Conchylia.  I  have  made,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  species  which  occur,  and 
M.  von  Martens  has  had  the  kindness  to  identify  them.®  A  glance  at  this 
collection  suffices  to  show  that  the  Trojans  were  very  dainty.  There  are 
oysters  and  sea-mussels,  especially  oysters  in  such  masses  that  whole 
strata  consist  almost  exclusively  of  them.  This  cannot  astonish  us.  We 
must  consider  what  a  quantity  of  oysters  is  required  to  satisfy  one's 
hunger  at  a  meal.  Such  Conchylia  are  found  already  in  the  debris  of  the 
first  city.  I  even  collected  some  specimens  near  the  virgin  soil.  The 
Conchylia  which  were  eaten  here  in  antiquity  are,  however,  generally  the 
same  as  those  which  are  still  eaten  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  and 
which  we  had  frequently  on  our  table.  Thus  Cardium  especially  is  much 
eaten  raw ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak  I  have  seen  at  different 
places  whole  heaps  of  empty  shells.  They  are  also  very  plentiful  in  the 
third  or  burnt  city,  and,  like  the  oyster-shells,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
blackened  by  the  fire.  I  seldom  found  closed  shells.  At  all  events,  the 
Cardium-shells  form  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  these  kitchen  remains. 
But  in  general  the  oysters  preponderate  in  the  strata  of  all  the  pre- 
historic cities  here.  It  is  different  with  the  fancy  shells.  Apart  from 
certain  ornamental  shells,  like  Columbella,  Trochus,  and  Pectunculus, 
whose  shells  are  perforated  at  the  lock,  like  the  shells  in  certain  South 
European  caverns,  the  purple  fish  deserves  particular  mention.  This 
occurs  more  particularly  in  the  highest  stratum  below  the  waU  of  Lysi- 
machus,  at  a  time  when  the  painted  pottery  was  in  fashion.  At  one  place 
I  found  a  whole  layer  formed  exclusively  of  cut  or  crushed  murex-shells. 
Otherwise  they  occurred  but  seldom,  and  always  mixed  up  with  other  debris. 
Bemains  of  fish  are  likewise  extraordinarily  abundant.  Accumulations 
of  fish-scales  and  small  fish-bones,  vertebrae,  &c.,  particularly  of  Percoidae, 
formed  sometimes  whole  layers  a  hand  high.  I  found  less  frequently 
vertebrae  of  very  large  tunny-fish  and  sharks.  I  was  much  surprised  at 
seeing  that  remains  of  tortoises  were  altogether  missing.  This  animal 
(according  to  Mr.  Peters,  Testudo  marginata^  Schopf)  is  so  plentiful  in 
the  Troad,  that  one  can  hardly  take  a  step  in  the  country  without  seeing 
it.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  in  the  rivers  themselves,  on  the  fields 
and  heaths,  it  can  be  seen  in  large  numbers,  particularly  when  the  sun 
shines;  and  when  it  is  pairing  time,  there  are  most  ridiculous  scenes, 
particularly  among  rivals.  But  just  as  the  present  Trojan  never  thinks 
of  eating  tortoises  or  of  using  their  shell,  so  was  it  with  his  predecessors 
in  ancient  times. 

"  The  bones  of  higher  vertebrate  animals  are  more  abundant  in  the 
ruins  of  Hissarlik.  Of  birds  there  are  but  few.  Though  I  carefully 
collected  every  bird's  bone  that  I  met  with,  yet  I  could  not  obtain  many. 
Mr.  Giebel,  of  Halle,  who  has  kindly  identified  them,  recognized  bones  of 
Cygnus  clor^  Anser  cinereus,  and  A,  segetuin,  as  well  as  of  a  small  kind  of 
Falco  or  Circus.     These  are  all  wild  birds.     I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  find 


'  See  in  pp.  114-116  the  names  of  all  the  species  which  have  been  collected  by  Prof.  Virchow. 
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a  bone,  of  a  domestic  bird,  especially  of  a  domestic  fowl.  I  believed 
I  could  the  more  certainly  hope  to  find  such,  as  I  saw  in  Mr.  Calvert's 
possession  at  Thymbra  (Batak),  among  the  objects  collected  at  the 
Hanai  Tepeh,  an  egg,  which  I  held  to  be  a  hen's  egg.  At  all  events, 
I  found  nothing  of  the  kind  at  Hissarlik.  It,  therefore,  appears  that 
the  domestic  fowl  was  not  used  there. 

'*  In  moderate  quantities,  but  in  all  the  strata,  occurred  bones  of 
domesticated  mammalia ;  but  not  by  any  means  in  such  large  quantities 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  cities  could  be  credited  with  being 
essentially  meat-eaters.  Nevertheless,  there  could  be  gathered  a  supply 
of  bones  large  enough  to  give  specimens  of  them  to  all  the  museums  of 
Europe.  But  as  the  greater  part  of  these  bones  were  crushed,  and  as  it 
was  not  my  principal  object  to  make  osteological  investigations,  I  have 
brought  away  with  me  only  a  small  number  of  bones  that  can  be  dis- 
tinctly identified,  especially  jaw-bones.  From  these  it  can  be  recognized 
that  the  domestic  animals  chiefly  represented  here  are  the  sheep  and 
the  goat,  and  next  to  them  horned  cattle.  Of  pigs,  horses,  and  dogs  I 
only  found  traces  now  and  then.  From  this  it  is  evident  that,  the  cat 
excepted,  all  the  essentially  domestic  animals  existed,  but  that— as  is  still 
the  case  in  the  East,  and  even  in  Greece — oxen  were  only  slaughtered 
exceptionally,  and  therefore  that  the  meat  which  served  for  food  was  by 
preference  taken  from  sheep  or  goats.  I  do  not,  of  course,  maintain  that 
horses  or  dogs  were  eaten :  their  presence  within  the  old  ruins  only 
shows  that  the  inhabitants  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  throw  the  carcases 
out  of  the  city. 

"Of  wild  mammalia,  I  found  bones  of  stags  and  hares.  Horns  of 
fallow-deer  and  boar-tusks  have  been  collected  in  large  numbers. 
Generally  speaking,  the  study  of  the  animal  matter  which  I  collected  in 
the  strata  of  Hissarlik  proves  the  stability  of  the  Trojan  manner  of 
life  with  reference  to  the  culture  of  husbandry.  To  the  present  day, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  next  to  those  of 
horses  and  homed  cattle,  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Trojans.  Camels 
and  bufialoes  were  probably  introduced  at  a  later  period ;  but  they  are 
still  possessed  only  by  the  more  wealthy,  whilst  the  common  peasant  does 
without  them. 

"  From  the  bones  were  made  quantities  of  small  instruments,  especially 
scrapers,  awls,  and  needles.  But  their  forms  are  so  trivial,  that  they 
might  belong  with  equal  right  to  any  pre-historic  settlement.  Nothing 
could  be  more  easy  than  to  pick  out  from  the  ruins  of  these  ancient 
cities  a  collection  of  bone  and  stone  instruments,  which,  if  they  were 
found  alone,  would  suffice  to  allot  to  these  strata  a  place  among  the 
beginnings  of  civilization. 

"  But  the  vegetable  food  found  along  with  them,  and  that  in  a  sur- 
prising quantity,  proves  to  us  that  even  the  most  ancient  layers  belong  to 
a  settled,  that  is,  an  agricultural  population.  Especially  in  the  third,  the 
burnt  city,  there  are  found  in  some  places  very  large  quantities  of  burnt 
grain,  whole  coherent  layers,  partly  in  their  original  position,  but  fre- 
quently in  such  a.  manner  as  to  make  it  evident  that,  in  the  breaking 
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down  of  the  buildings,  the  grain  fell  from  higher  places  into  lower.  Thus, 
the  bottom  of  some  of  the  holes,  resembling  fireplaces,  was  especially 
covered  with  large  layers  of  carbonized  grain.  Among  this  grain  the 
most  abundant  is  wheat,  of  which  very  large  quantities  could  have  been 
gathered.  The  grains  of  it  are  so  small  that  it  comes  very  near  to 
rye.*  MucTi  more  rarely,  but  in  several  places  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  I  found  in  the  burnt  city,  in  small  quantities,  but  also  in  heaps,  a 
leguminous  plant,  whose  calcined,  roundish,  angular  grains  reminded  me 
somewhat  of  pease.  But  Dr.  Wittmack  has  determined  them  to  belong 
to  the  bitter  vetch  (Ervum  Ervilia,  L.).  Hence  may  be  decided  the  old 
question  of  the  signification  of  the  word  ipi^ipOo^.  Manifestly  the  first 
two  syllables  correspond  to  Ervum.  Certainly  the  words  Erbse  ('  pease ') 
and  Spo^o^  ('  chick  pease ')  ^°  belong  to  the  same  family  of  languages,  but 
at  an  early  epoch  a  certain  distinction  had  been  established  in  their 
employment,  and  the  pease  proper  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  ancient 
Trojan  agriculture." 


•  Dr.  Wittmack  {Monatsschrift  dea  Verems 
zur  Bcfdrderung  des  Gartenbaues  in  den  Kdnigl. 
preussischcn  Staaten,  October  1879)  has  exa- 
mined this  wheat  and  recognized  in  it  a  parti- 
cular variety,  which  he  calls  "  Triticum  durum, 
var.  trojanum." 

"  Victor  Hehn,  Kuitwpflanzen  und  Hausthkre 
in  ihrem  Ueberganj  aus  Asien  nach  Griechenland 
und  ItcUieny  sowie  in  das  iibrige  Europa  ;  Berlin, 
1874,  p.  187. 

**  In  the  Appendix  to  his  Beitriige  zur  Landes- 
kunde  dar  Troas  Prof.  Virchow  proves,  however, 
that  pease  {Erbsen)  really  existed  at  Troy.  I 
give  here  a  literal  translation  of  the  whole  Ap- 
pendix, as  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
information : — 

"  Soniiewhat  late  there  has  arrived  here  a  parcel 
of  seeds  from  the  Troad,  which  I  had  ordered  in 
order  to  compare  them  with  the  carbonized 
seeds  of  the  burnt  city  at  Hissarlik.  Dr.  Witt- 
mack has  had  the  kindness  to  determine  them. 
I  add  here  a  specification  of  them. 

"  1.  Ertum  Eroilia  L,  ErviliCy  lentil-vetch. 

"  2.  Dolichos  melanophthalmus  D.  C,  black- 
eyed  lon^  bean. 

"  3.  Phaseolua  vulgaris  albus  Haberle,  common 
white  bean,  of  various  sizes,  mixed  with  some 
Ph.  vvdg,  glaucoidcs  Alef.  (PA.  eUipticus  ame- 
thystinusy  v.  Mart.),  some  Ph.  vutg.  ochraceus 
Savi,  and  one  Ph.  vulg.  Pardus  carneus,  v.  Mart. 
(light-coloured  panther-bean).  (Transitions  fre- 
quently occur  with  beans.) 

"  4.  Vicia  Faba  L.,  hog's  bean,  for  the  most 
part  very  large. 

'*5.  Cicer  arietinum  L,  album  Alef.,  chick- 
pea, white. 

**6.  Lathyrus  sativus  L.,  chickling-vetch; 
white,  with  more  or  less  rust-coloured  dapples 
(in  German,  Schecken)^  which  proceed  from  the 
navel,  and  cover,  in  some  cases,  the  whole  seed- 
corn.  It  thus  shows  the  transition  from  L.  sat, 
cdbus  Alef.  to  L.  sat.  coioratus  Alef.;  bat  the 


rust-brown  dapples  (in  German,  Schattirung) 
are  also  frequent  on  pure  L.  sat.  albus. 

"  7.  Avcna  orientalis  ?,  fiava,  Kdmicke,  brown- 
yellow  oats.  Mixed  with  this :  1,  barley  ;  2, 
rye  ;  3,  Lolium  temuientum  L. ;  4,  one  single 
very  small  wheat-grain,  of  Triticum  sativum 
L. ;  5,  one  single  larger  (eviscerated)  grain  of 
TV.  durum  Desf.  ;  6,  a  grain  of  Bromus 
secalinus  L.  ? ;  7,  a  fruit  of  Alopecurus ;  8,  a 
fruit  of  Anchusa  sp.,  belonging  to  the  section 
Bugiossum  —  perhaps  A.  Italica  Retz,  perhaps 
A.  Barrelieri  D.  C,  the  granulation  of  the 
little  nut  being  missing;  9,  a  fruit  of  Alsi- 
nearum  sp. 

"8.  Sorghum  vulgare,  Pers.  Durrha,  millet 
of  Mauritania,  white  {Andropogon  Sorghum 
album,  Alefeld). 

"  9.  Yellow  maize  (Indian  com),  with  14 
lines  or  rows,  Zea  Mays  autumnalis  Alef.; 
clubs  24}  centimetres  (nearly  10  in.)  long ; 
below  the  rows  are  irregular,  and  the  diameter 
is  there  6  centimetres  (2^  in.),  above  3  •  7  centi- 
metres (nearly  1)  in.) ;  grains  for  the  most 
part  very  regular,  somewhat  flatly  pressed. 

"  10.  Red  maize,  with  14  lines  or  rows,  Zca 
Mays  rubra  Bonaf. :  clubs  shorter  than  the 
former,  15  J  centimetres  (61  in.)  long :  the  upper 
end  for  1}  centimetres  (|  in.)  naked  ;  diameter, 
below  5*35  centimetres  (2^  in.),  above  3*1 
centimetres  (1^  in.). 

'*  11.  Gossypium  herbaoeum  L.,  cotton. 

**  12. « Jiordeum  vulgare  L.,  genuinum  Ale^ 
barley,  with  4  lines.  With  it :  1,  the  above- 
mentioned  oats  (No.  7)  in  some  grains  ;  2, 
Sinapis  arvensis  L.,  Ackersenf ;  3.  Triticum 
durum,  a  grain ;  4,  Coronilla  sp. ;  5,  several 
other  weed-seeds  (three  grains). 

*^  Among  these  seeds  the  pease  as  well  as  the 
vetch  are  missing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ervilia 
is  represented,  which  was  also  found  in  the  burnt 
city.  The  probability  that  ip4^iw9ot  is  to  be 
interpreted  as   '  pease '    would    be    somewhat 
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"  The  yery  poetical  passage  in  the  Utady^  in  which  ipefiivOoi,  are  men- 
tioned, in  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  process  of  fanning,  names  both  this 
vegetable  and  the  bean  :  '  As  from  a  broad  fan  on  a  large  threshing-floor 
black-skinned  beans  or  pease  leap  forth,  driven  by  a  shrill  wind  and 
by  the  winnower's  power.'  The  *  black-skinned '  bean  is  the  hog's  bean 
{Vicia  Fabtt,  L.),^  which  is  still  cultivated  in  the  Troad  as  one  of  the 
most  common  products  of  the  soil.  I  collected  an  abundance  of  carbonized 
beans  in  different  parts  of  the  burnt  city,  and,  in  particular,  very  well 
preserved  ones  in  a  place  immediately  before  the  city  wall,  to  the  left  of 
the  gate ;  whether  it  were  that  a  building  had  fallen  over  the  wall,  or 
that  the  beans  belonged  to  a  still  more  ancient  epoch. 

"  It  is  certainly  absolutely  necessary  that  the  two  kinds  of  testimonies, 
of  which  I  am  treating  here,  should  be  rigorously  distinguished.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  testimony  of  the  Hiad  proves  nothing  directly  for  the 
culture  of  a  vegetable  by  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Ilium,  and  least  of  all 
in  a  metaphor,  the  prototype  of  which  may  very  well  have  been  taken 
from  Greece.  On  the  other  hand,  the  testimony  of  the  carbonized  seed  is 
a  positive  one.  Whether  the  old  fortress  were  called  Ilium  or  not,  we 
now  know  undoubtedly  that  wheat,  beans,  and  erva  were  cultivated  in  the 
plain,  before  the  great  conflagration  destroyed  the  whole  city.  We  know 
this  with  the  same  certainty  as  we  now  know  that  sheep  and  goats, 
horned  cattle,  hogs  and  horses,  were  already  at  that  time  pastured  in  the 
Troad ;  that  hares,^  stags  and  fallow-deer,  geese  and  swans,  were  at  that 
time  hunted.  Whether  the  agreement  of  the  poem  with  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  Troad,  as  it  was  preserved  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  and 
partly  up  to  the  present  day,  is  to  be  rated  higher  or  lower,  I  leave  to 
the  judgment  of  philologists.  For  the  historian  of  human  progress  these 
testimonies  may  at  all  events  have  some  importance. 

"With  regard  to  the  social  condition  of  the  ancient  population,  wo 
have  now  the  certainty :  first,  that  they  were  agriculturists,  which  agrees 
with  the  Homeric  representations ;  secondly,  that  to  a  large  extent 
they  busied  themselves  with  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  fishing:  this 
latter  industry  they  carried  on,  not  only  in  the  rivers,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  sea,  and  from  both  sources  they  derived  rich  results.     For 


strengthened  by  this,  if  the  last  parcel  from 
Hissarlik  had  not  contained  also  carbonized 
seeds.  When  ^hese  grains  came  before  me,  I 
held  them  at  once  to  be  pease.  (Zeitschr.  fUr 
EthnologiCy  1879,  vol.  xi. ;  Verhandiungen  der 
anthrop,  Gesellschaft,  p.  50.)  But  the  small 
samples  of  burnt  seeds  which  I  had  brought 
withrme  seemed  to  contradict  this  interpreta- 
tion, because  Dr.  Wlttmack  recognized  only 
Enawn  ErvUia  L.,  and  perhaps  Lathyrus  Cicera 
L.  By  the  last  parcel  only  has  Dr.  Wittmack 
become  convinced  that  Pisum  sativum  L.  abun- 
dantly exists.  It  can,  therefore,  be  considered 
now  as  firmly  established,  that  the  pease  was 
already  in  use  in  the  burnt  city,  if  not  earlier 
in  the  Troad.  Consequently  the  interpretation 
of  ipifiofBos  ought  to  be  made  in  the  contra- 


dictory sense,  and  the  word  ought  to  be  referrel 
to  the  pease. 

**  At  all  events  the  old  botanical  dispute  as  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  pease  by  the  ancients  has 
now  been  definitely  decided.  Among  the  car 
bonized  seeds  fVom  Hissarlik  there  occurred, 
besides,  especially  hog's  beans  and  Triticum 
durum,  whereas,  strange  to  say,  barley  has  not 
been  found." 

>  //.  liii.  588-590: 
Aj   8*  8t*  dir^  irAor^of  inv6<piv  fi€yd\7iy  icor' 

iXwfiy 
Bp^oKMViv  K^ofioi  fi€\cLy6xpots  fl  ip4$iy6oi 
irvoip  thro  Ktyvpp  «al  kMfiiirrjpos  ipwf  .  .  . 

«  Hehn,  p.  485. 

»  //.  X.  361 : 

fl  Kffid^  ii^  kayothy  .  .  . 

Y 
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reasons  easily  to  be  conceived,  fishing  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad :  if 
the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Achaeans,  it  became  impossible.  Mnch 
more  copious  is  the  information  of  the  Iliad  as  to  the  pastoral  life  of 
the  ancient  Trojans :  the  king  himself  had  his  principal  wealth  in  the 
herds  which  his  sons  tended.  In  the  main  this  condition  has  not  changed 
much,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  population  still  consists  half  of 
agriculturists,  the  other  half  of  herdsmen;  and  fishing  is  carried  on 
with  success  in  the  Hellespont,  as  well  as  in  the  Aegean  Sea." 

The  late  Stafi*-surgeon  Edward  L.  Moss — who,  as  I  have  said,  fre- 
quently gave  me  the  pleasure  of  his  company  at  Hissarlik  in  October  and 
November  1878,  and  who  for  a  great  many  days  studied  the  psteology  of 
this  most  remarkable  third  or  burnt  city — sent  me  the  following  highly 
interesting  information  from  on  board  the  .ill-fated  Atalanta^  under  date 
of  5th  November,  1879 : — "I  cannot  leave  England  without  sending  you 
a  note  about  the  bones  I  collected  from  the  *  burnt  layers '  with  my  own 
hands,  and  which,  by-the-bye,  so  nearly  brought  me  to  grief  in  the 
Scamander.*  Since  the  animals  are  well  known,  I  give  the  popular 
names :  moreover,  the  bones  are  too  much  burnt  and  broken  to  make  very 
certain  of  variety  or  species.  Many  of  the  bones  are  marked  by  sharp- 
cutting  instruments,  especially  near  their  articular  extremities,  as  if  the 
carver  had  missed  the  joint.  Others  have  been  gnawed  by  dogs.  The 
shin-bone  of  a  deer  has  been  used  as  a  handle  for  some  tool,  is  bored 
and  notched  at  the  lower  end  to  receive  a  flint  or  bronze  head,  and  is 
much  worn  by  the  hand.  The  marrow-bones  are  all  broken  open.  The 
bones  represent : — 

"  Oil? ;  a  small  deer-like  species,  probably  *  longifrons : ' — deer  ;  there 
are  several  cast  antlers  of  red  deer  with  the  tip  of  the  brow-tine  sawn  off ; 
bones  are  numerous  :—^oa<; — sheep: — pig;  more  abundant  than  any 
other  bones;  the  large  proportion  of  very  yoiing  animals  points  to 
domestication ;  bones  and  tusks  of  large  boars  were  common  : — dog  ;  part 
of  the  skull  and  paw: — weasel;  a  skull: — birds  are  represented  by  the 
tibia  of  a  Teal  and  wing-bones  of  a  Wader. 

"  Fish ;  vertebras  of  Tunny,  and  of  a  small  bony  fish ;  also  vertebrae  of 
a  large  cartilaginous  fish,  and  palate  teeth  of  a  Bay. 

''  The  mollusca  include  almost  all  the  kinds  now  used  for  food  in  the 
Levant :  —  cockles : — oysters : — mussel : — scallop : — limpet : — razor  shell : — 
whelk.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  fragment  of  a  Trochus;  one  or  two 
specimens  of  a  Cerithium  vulgatum  ;  and  a  Columhella  rustica  ;  the  latter 
bored  as  if  to  string  it. 


*  The  Scamander  being  suddenly  swollen  by 
the  heavy  rain  during  Dr.  Moss*s  visit  at  Hissarlik, 
he  had,  on  his  return,  a  very  narrow  escape.  His 
horse  having  lost  its  footing,  he  abandoned  the 
animal  in  order  that  it  might  return  to  Hissarlik, 
«ind,  being  an  excellent  swimmer,  he  swam 
through  the  torrent-like  river  and  went  on 
foot  to  Besika  Bay.  Whoever  has  seen  the 
swollen  Scamander  with  its  powerful  current 
will  wonder  how  it  was  ever  possible  that  even 


the  best  swimmer  in  the  world  could  awim 
through  it.  1  am  a  good  swimmer  myself,  but 
failed  to  cross  even  the  Jordan  at  Easter  1859, 
though  this  latter  river  is  hardly  half  as  broad 
as  the  Scamander,  while  its  current  is  less  rapid. 
After  having  escaped  thousands  of  dangers  in 
the  Arctic  seas,  and  after  having  miraculously 
saved  himself  from  the  Scamander,  it  was  dei- 
tined  for  Dr.  Moss  to  perish  in  the  AtcUanta, 
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"  I  saw  no  hnman  bones  except  those  of  an  unborn  child  of  about  six 
months  lying  in  an  earthen  pot,  on  a  quantity  of  much-charred  fragments 
of  other  bones." 

Having  submitted  to  Professor  W.  H.  Flower,  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  eight  vertebrsB  of  fish  found  by  me  in  the  third 
or  burnt  city,  for  identification,  he  declares  one  of  them  to  be  the  caudal 
vertebra  of  Delphinus  Delphis,  the  common  Dolphin  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
two  others  he  finds  to  be  the  dorsal  vertebrse  of  the  Tunny  {Thynnus 
vvdgarvs) ;  and  five  he  recognized  to  be  the  vertebrae  of  a  small  species 
of  Shark. 

A  very  curious  petrified  bone,  found  in  the  '*  burnt  city,"  was  sub- 
mitted by  me  to  Mr.  Wm.  Davies,  of  the  Fossil  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  writes  to  me  on  the  subject  as  follows : — 

"  The  fossil  bone  submitted  to  me  for  examination  is  a  middle  caudal 
vertebra  of  an  extinct  Cetacean,  allied  to  the  Delphinidae  or  Dolphin 
family.  It  is  completely  mineralized,  and  was  probably  obtained  by  its 
ancient  owner  from  a  Miocene  tertiary  deposit,  either  in  the  Troad  or  in 
Greece.  Fossil  remains  were  objects  of  attraction  to  pre-historic  man,  as 
they  are  occasionally  found— the  smaller  forms  frequently  perforated  for 
ornamental  wear — associated  with  bone  and  flint  implements,  in  caves  and 
Lake-dwellings,  though  not  always  derived  from  deposits  in  the  imme- 
diate locality  of  such  dwellings." 

As  Dr.  Moss  mentions  in  his  letter  the  embryo  child  whose  bones 
he  saw  in  my  possession,  I  may  here  say  that  I  found  besides  it,  and  also 
besides  the  one  discovered  in  an  urn  on  the  virgin  soil  (see  p.  227),  the 
bones  of  two  more  embryo  children,  both  together  with  ashes  on  the 
bottom  of  fractured  jars.  It  appears  wonderful  that  the  bodies  of  these 
unborn  children  should  have  been  preserved,  whilst  all  other  bodies  were 
burnt.  In  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Aretaeos,  who  kindly  recomposed  the 
first  skeleton  of  the  embryo  (as  I  have  said  before),  its  presence  in  an  urn 
filled  with  human  ashes  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that,  the 
mother  having  died  from  the  efifect  of  her  miscarriage,  her  body  was 
burnt  and  her  ashes  put  into  a  funeral  urn,  into  which  the  unbumt  body 
of  the  embryo  was  also  thrown.  But  if  this  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
embryo  found  in  the  first  city,  may  we  not  suppose  that  it  was  a  custom 
so  general  in  high  antiquity  as  to  survive  the  first  two  cities,  and  to  be 
still  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  third  city  ? 

As  I  have  before  mentioned,*  besides  the  large  street,  which  leads  from 
the  plain  to  the  gate,  I  brought  to  light  only  one  more  street,  or  rather 
lane ;  it  is  1*20  m.  =  4  ft.  broad,  and  paved  with  large  flags  of  limestone.® 
Visitors  will  easily  find  it  on  the  east  side  of  my  great  northern  trench. 
There  is,  besides,  a  passage  only  2  ft.  broad  between  the  Trojan  houses, 
running  ofi*  at  right  angles  from  the  street  d  to  the  N.E. 

Among  the  many  problems  which  the  ruins  of  the  burnt  city  present, 
there  is  one  which  has  puzzled  us  very  much  indeed.  It  is  the  shape  of 
a  large  quadrangular  chest,  which  is  most  distinctly  seen  in  the  more 


*  See  p.  54.  '  This  street  is  marked  d  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy). 
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northerly  of  the  two  large  blocks  of  debris  which  mark  the  original 
height  of  the  hill  before  my  excavations,  on  the  east  side  of  my  great 
central  trench,  and  whose  height  is  indicated  as  8  metres  J  It  contains 
at  its  bottom  a  large  quantity  of  carbonized  grain ;  the  rest  of  the  chest- 
like quadrangular  space  being  filled  with  ashes  and  bricks,  which  have 
evidently  fallen  from  above.  The  shape  of  the  chest  is  distinctly  marked 
by  lines  of  charcoal.  Now  the  most  embarrassing  thing  is,  that  the  layers 
of  grain  and  debris  in  the  chest  continue,  for  some  distance  outside  of  it, 
with  no  other  interruption  than  the  carbonized  lines.  On  carefully 
examining  the  lines  of  charcoal,  M.  Bumouf  found  the  matter  to  consist 
of  a  burnt  texture,  probably  of  reed,  and  he  recognized  on  either  side  of  it 
a  layer  of  earth  vitrified  by  the  conflagration. 

M.  Burnouf  now  writes  to  me  that  he  finds  the  following  in  the  work 
of  Xavier  Eaymond  on  Afghanistan: — "The  grain  is  shut  up  in  large 
baskets  placed  on  wooden  feet,  and  coated  over  with  earth,  to  preserve 
it  from  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  to  protect  it  against  humidity ;  it  is 
also  preserved  in  large  jars  of  raw  earth,  and  in  bags  of  camel's  hair." 
M.  Burnouf  thinks  that  this  account  of  X.  Kaymond  might  explain 
the  above  enigma.  I  admit  that  it  must  indeed  have  been  a  large 
basket  in  the  form  of  a  chest,  coated  outside  and  inside  with  earth,  but 
I  do  not  understand  how  this  can  explain  the  existence  of  the  same  strata 
of  grain  and  debris  outside  and  inside  of  the  chest ! 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  houses  which  I  have  brought  to 
light  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  is  undoubtedly  the  mansion  immediately 
to  the  north-west  of  the  gate,  which  I  attribute  to  the  town-chief  or  king : 
first,  because  this  is  by  far  the  largest  house  of  all ;  and  secondly,  because, 
as  before  stated,  I  found  in  or  close  to  it  nine  out  of  the  ten  treasures 
which  were  discovered,  as  well  as  a  very  large  quantity  of  pottery,  which, 
though  without  painting  and  of  the  same  forms  as  that  found  elsewhere, 
was  distinguished,  generally  speaking,  by  its  fabric.  A  good  view  of 
this  royal  mansion  is  given  in  the  engraving  No.  188,  from  a  drawing 
made  by  my  late  lamented  friend  Dr.  Edward  Moss  in  November  1878, 
when  the  buildings  in  the  foreground,  which  appear  to  be  its  depen- 
dencies, had  not  yet  been  excavated.  Just  in  front  of  the  entrance  to 
the  chief  or  king's  mansion  is  an  open  place :  this  is  the  only  open  place 
in  the  town,  and  may  therefore  have  been  the  Agora.  This  would  agree 
with  Homer,  who  tells  us  that  the  Trojans,  young  and  old,  were  assembled 
in  the  Agora  before  the  king's  doors.®  In  another  passage  the  poet  tells 
us  that  the  Trojans  held  a  tumultuous  and  stormy  Agora  before  the  king's 
door  in  the  Acropolis  of  Ilium.* 

What  the  reader  sees  of  the  town-chief's  mansion  in  the  engraving  are 
merely  the  walls  of  the  ground-floor,  4  ft.  4  in.  high  on  the  average,  which 
consist  of  small  uncut  stones  joined  with  earth,  and  also  (as  M.  Burnouf 
finds),  "  with  ashes  containing  charcoal,  shells,  fragments  of  pottery,  and 


T 


See  Plan  III.,  Section  X-Y. 

//.  ii.  788,  789: 
ot  8*  iiyop^Lt  i,y6p^voy  M  Upidfioto  Bipfiaty 
wdyrts  6firiy§p4tSt  ^/tif  p4oi  .',8^  y4poyr§s. 


•  //.  vii.  345,  346 : 
Tp^nov  oJt*  iryop^  y4y§r*  *l\tov  ir  ir^Aci  lUpp, 
9*iy^  TtT fiixvTa,  irapk,  Tlpuifioio  B^ppaw* 
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broken  bonea ;  with  brick-matter  mixed  with  grey  earth,  and  with  a  magma 
of  yellow  earth  and  ashes.  There  are  alao  in  these  bonae-walls  fragments  of 
bricke,  more  or  less  baked,  as  well  as  fragments  of  large  jars  sapplyiog 


sometimes  the  place  of  stones  (in  the  second  and  third  walk).     The  base 
of  the  walla  is  composed  of  small  clay  cakes,  yellow  earth,  grey  or  brown 
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or  black  ashes,  and  fragments  of  bricks  laid  in  all  directions.  There  are 
also  large  pieces  of  charcoal,  marking  the  place  of  the  beams  of  which  the 
floor  seems  to  have  consisted. 

"  The  coatings  of  the  walls  are  composed  of  the  same  magma  as  the 
matter  with  which  the  stones  are  joined.  The  finest  coatings  are 
smoothed,  not  with  a  trowel,  but  with  a  sort  of  whitish-yellow  clay-milk, 
which  has  left  a  layer  as  thick  as  paper;  there  are  coatings  of  two  or 
three  such  layers.  This  painting,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  follows  all  the 
sinuosities  of  the  coating,  which  itself  follows  those  of  the  wall.  This 
clay-milk  has  not  a  uniform  colour ;  it  borrows  its  colour  from  the  ground 
which  it  covers ;  it  consequently  seems  to  have  been  made  simply  with 
water,  with  which  the  surface  of  the  coating  has  repeatedly  been  washed. 

"  The  coatings  which  are  less  fine  (second  chamber)  are  composed  of 
the  same  materials,  mixed  with  straw,  of  which  the  projections  and  the 
hollows  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  coating.  This  process  is  still 
in  use  in  the  country. 

"  The  walls  of  this  house  have  not  been  built  on  a  burnt  soil,  but 
have  themselves  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  the  great  conflagra- 
tion. The  black  vapour  of  the  intense  heat  has  here  and  there  penetrated 
far  into  them,  particularly  in  the  lower  part." 

In  the  absence  of  cellars,  this  ground-floor  served  as  a  store-room.  A 
similar  practice  of  using  the  ground-floor  as  a  store-room  appears  to  have 
existed  at  the  time  of  Homer,  for  we  see  in  the  lliad^^  that  Hecuba 
descends  to  the  store-room,  where  the  skilfully  embroidered  vestures  were 
stored.  Had  the  store-room  been  on  the  floor  inhabited  by  the  family, 
the  poet  would  not  have  said  that  the  queen  descended.  If  asked: — Is 
this  Priam's  palace  as  described  by  Homer — "  But  when  he  came  to 
Priam's  splendid  house,  adorned  with  polished  corridors,  in  which  were 
fifty  chambers  built  of  polished  stone,  all  side  by  side.  There  the  sons 
of  Priam  slept  with  their  wedded  wives.  Facing  these  on  the  other  side 
of  the  court  within  were  built  twelve  covered  chambers,  side  by  side,  of 
polished  stone.  There  the  sons-in-law  of  Priam  slept  beside  their  chaste 
wives  :  "  ^ — I  would  answer  with  the  verse  of  Virgil, 

**  Si  parva  licet  componere  magnis,"  * 

But  Homer  can  never  have  seen  the  Troy  whose  tragic  fate  he  describes, 
because  at  his  time,  and  probably  ages  before  his  time,  the  city  he 
glorifies  was  buried  beneath  mountains  of  debris.  In  his  time  public 
edifices,  and  probably  also  royal  mansions,  were  built  of  polished  stones ; 
he  therefore  attributes  the  same  architecture  to  Priam's  mansion,  magni- 
fying it  with  poetic  licence. 


'*  vL  288,  289:  irkricriot  &AA^A»v  Mfirin^vor  Ma,  Z\  tcuScs 

nhr^i  8*  ('Eicc(i9i})  ^s  9d\afAOP  KaTtfi4i<rtro  mjd&erra,  KoifiStvro  ITpui/iOfo  itapk  fiyfitrrps  ii\6xoi<ny. 

tyff  Kffoy  ol  tcVAoi  vo/iV'odciA.ot,  (pya  yvrauc  Kovp^MV  8*  iripwBtv  ivamioi  tvioBtv  avA^s 

&¥  ,  .  .  8w8«K*  Iftroy  r4y*oi  OdXAfioi  {coroto  XiOoio, 
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This  building  has  towards  the  gate  a  corridor  40  ft.  8  in.  long  by  6  ft. 
wide,  leading  to  a  chamber  only  7  ft.  6  in.  long  by  4  ft.  6  in.  broad, 
in  which  the  ingenious  Dr.  Moss  discovered  a  gutter  of  hemispherical 
form ;  this  room  is  nearly  filled  up  by  a  huge  jar  5  ft.  6  in.  high  and 
4ft.  Gin.  broad  in  the  body.  By  a  doorway  only  1ft.  10 in.  wide, 
this  chamber  communicates  with  another  and  larger  one,  which  is 
12  ft.  3^  in.  long  and  7  ft.  4  in.  broad,  and  contains  three  immense  jars  of 
precisely  the  same  size  as  that  just  referred  to,  and  a  somewhat  smaller 
one :  the  pottery  of  the  jars  is  upwards  of  2  in.  thick.  From  this  room 
we  enter  by  a  doorway,  3  ft.  2  in.  wide,  into  a  larger  one,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  aforesaid  corridqr,  and  is  24  ft.  4  in.  long  and  12  ft. 
broad,  and  leads  to  another  chamber  10  ft.  long  and  8  ft.  broad.  This  is 
the  best  preserved  part  of  the  mansion,  to  which — as  above  said — must 
also  belong  the  buildings  which  separate  it  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
great  wall. 

This  large  house,  as  well  as  its  dependencies  to  the  north,  was  buried 
9  and  10  ft.  deep  in  mounds  of  bricks  and  yellow  wood-ashes,  which 
cannot  but  belong  to  the  walls  of  the  upper  storeys,  and  go  far  to  prove 
that  these  buildings  had  many  upper  floors  and  were  perhaps  five  or 
six  storeys  high.  I  therefore  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  mansion, 
with  its  dependencies,  may  not  have  had  even  more  than  100  rooms, 
smaller  or  larger. 

The  bricks  are  nearly  all  broken ;  I  secured,  however,  some  entire 
ones,  which  are  2  ft.  long,  1  ft.  3  in.  broad,  and  3^  in.  thick,  and  which  have 
been  converted  by  the  conflagration  into  a  sort  of  baked  brick.  But  far 
from  rendering  them  more  solid,  the  intense  heat  has  made  them  for 
the  most  part  very  fragile,  and  it  has  more  or  less  vitrified  a  vast  number 
of  them. 

As  I  have  said  before,  in  several  directions  beneath  the  royal  mansion 
we  see  the  walls  of  a  much  more  ancient  house,  which  wo  cannot  but 
ascribe  to  the  second  city  erected  on  this  sacred  site,  because  all  the 
fragments  of  pottery  which  we  find  in  the  chambers  of  this  ancient 
mansion,  immediately  below  the  stratum  of  the  third  or  burnt  city,  have 
on  both  sides  that  peculiar  lustrous  red,  black,  or  brown  colour,  which  is 
no  longer  found  in  the  layers  of  the  third  or  of  the  following  cities. 

One  of  the  most  curious  objects  ever  found  in  my  excavations  is 
undoubtedly  a  distafi",  11  in.  long,  around  which  is  wound  lengthwise  a 
large  quantity  of  woollen  thread,  as  black  as  coal,  evidently  from  being 
charred.  I  discovered  it  in  the  royal  mansion  at  a  depth  of  28  ft.  below 
the  8urfa<ie.  According  to  Dr.  Moss,  the  wood  of  the  distafi*  was  the  stem 
of  a  very  young  tree. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  may  say  that  the  stratum  of  this  third,  the  burnt 
city,  begins  at  a  depth  of  from  22  to  23  ft.,  and  reaches  down  to  a  depth 
of  from  30  to  33  ft.  But  there  are  exceptions ;  as,  for  example,  imme- 
diately outside  the  city,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  city  wall,^  we 
brought  to  light,  at  a  depth  of  only  12  to  13  ft.,  a  great  many  buildings 


»  See  Plan  I.  (of  Troy),  ee^N N^na. 
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which  eyidently  belonged  to  a  suburb.     The  enormous  masses  of  calcined 

matter  and  partly  vitrified  bricks,  with  which  the  stone  ground-floors  of 

the  houses  were  filled ;  as  well  as  the  pottery,  all  of  which  bore  marks  of 

the  conflagration;  and  finally  a  treasure  of  gold  ornaments,  which  was 

found  there  at  the  depth  of  13  ft.  on  a  house-wall,  and  which  in  quality 

and  fabric  perfectly  agrees  with  the  gold  ornaments  found  in  nine  different 

places  in  or  near  the  royal  mansion  ; — all  these  facts  leave  no  doubt  that  a 

suburb  extended  on  that  side.     This  suburb  seems  to  have  been  inhabited 

by  poor  people,  for  the  scarcity  of  objects  found  there  is  remarkable.     On 

the  ruins  of  these  burnt  buildings  of  the  suburb  are  superimposed  the  •  '*> 

buildings   of  the  succeeding   town,  on   which   follow  abruptly  the  vast 

substructions  of  the  Hellenic  city.     Under  the  temple  of  Athen6,  of  which 

several  walls  may  be  seen  in  Plan  IV.  (Section  Z-Z,  under  the  letter 

u),  the  ruins  and  debris  of  the  burnt  city  follow  almost  abruptly  below 

these  walls ;  a  fact  of  which  visitors  will  have  no  diflSculty  in  convincing 

themselves.     As  before  stated,  we  find  it  diflBcult  to  explain  this  otherwise 

than  by  supposing  that  the  site  where  this  temple  stood  was  once  much 

higher,  and  that  it  had  been  artificially  levelled  to  build  the  edifice. 

I  also  repeat  here  that  all  the  peoples  who  succeeded  each  other  on 
Hissarlik  were  in  the  habit  of  shooting  a  great  part  of  their  rubbish  and 
debris  from  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  partly  perhaps  merely  to  get  rid  of  them, 
partly  to  extend  the  site  for  building  upon.  Besides,  in  the  great  confla- 
gration large  masses  of  crumbling  bricks  and  other  ruins  must  have  fallen 
from  the  tumbling  towers  or  houses  with  which  the  walls  were  sur- 
mounted, and  perhaps  still  larger  masses  of  dSbris  of  the  burnt  city  were 
shot  on  the  slope  by  the  new  settlers.  For  all  these  reasons  the  ruins  and 
debris  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  extend  for  some  distance,  and  sometimes 
for  more  than  60  ft.  beyond  its  walls.  But  the  quantity  of  debris  and 
rubbish  shot  on  the  slope  by  the  people  of  the  four  subsequent  towns,  and 
consequently  the  increase  in  width  of  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  has  been  so 
enormous,  that  even  if  we  sank  a  shaft  100  ft.  deep  on  the  brink  of  the 
present  north-eastern,  northern,  or  north-western  slope,  we  should  find  no 
debris  at  all  of  the  burnt  city  ;  nay,  we  should  probably  find  there  nothing 
else  than  debris  and  ruins  of  the  upper  or  Hellenic  city.  I  cannot,  I 
think,  illustrate  this  better  than  by  the  accompanying  engraving  No.  189, 


^  ^'^"^i  X<,^^^=^S:^^^^ 


Nu.  1S9.  Mound  of  ii\3H*  o  of  Plan  I.  (of  Troy),  forming  th«  east  ride  of  the  great  northrm  treDch.  Thin  engraying 
represents  iUt  wert  side,  a  marks  the  present  rlope  of  the  hill.  The  layers  of  dkhrii  to  the  left  appear  to  date 
from  the  construction  or  the  marble  t^-mple.  The  nprer  house-walls,  as  well  as  those  near  the  Blo|ie.  likewise 
belong  to  l^uvnm  Ilium.  Thpse  walln  tuive  given  way  under  the  lateral  pressore  of  the  dibrU.  The  stones  in 
the  middle  appear  to  have  furined  the  floor  of  a  large  ruom. 

which  represents  the  mound  of  d^is  (c  on  Plan  I.,   of  Troy),  which 
visitors  see  to  the  east  in  entering  my  great  trench  from  the  north* 
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A  marks  the  slope  to  the  north.  The  whole  upper  portion  of  this  monnd 
as  well  as  the  upper  walls  and  the  layers  indicated  by  slanting  lines, 
contain  ruins  and  debris  of  the  Hellenic  time.  Then  follow  in  the  lowest 
layers  of  debris  to  the  right,  fragments  of  house-walls  of  the  latest  pre- 
historic city.  There  are  in  this  mound  no  remains  of  the  fourth  or  the 
third,  the  burnt  city :  to  find  these  latter  we  should  have  to  dig  down  at 
the  right-hand  corner,  probably  for  10  ft.  or  20  ft.  more.  Thus  it  is  not 
always  by  the  depth  that  we  can  determine  what  belongs  to  the  one  or  to 
the  other  city ;  for  Hellenic  figurines,  which  occur  on  the  mound  close  to 
the  surface,  may  be  found  on  the  slopes  at  a  depth  of  100  ft.  But  with 
the  exception  of  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Athene,  the  layers  of  debris 
WITHIN  the  city  walls  succeed  each  other  regularly ;  and  if  we  take  as  a 
standard  the  appearance,  shape,  and  fabric  of  the  pottery  found  there  in 
the  stratum  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  at  a  depth  of  from  22  to  33  ft,, 
we  may  easily  discover  what  of  the  pottery,  found  elsewhere  in  a  greater 
or  a  lesser  depth,  belongs  to  this  same  city.  I  say  we  may  judge  from 
its  appearance^  because  the  pottery  which  has  sustained  the  intense  heat 
of  the  conflagration  bears  the  most  distinct  marks  of  it  and  can  at  once 
be  recognized. 

The  pottery  of  this  third  city  is  nearly  all  hand-made,  and,  having  been 
baked  at  an  open  fire,  it  was  certainly  not  more  baked  than  that  of  all  the 
other  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik.  The  intense  heat  of  the  conflagra- 
tion has  sufficed  to  bake  it  thoroughly  in  a  great  many  instances,  but  by 
no  means  always ;  nay,  as  we  distinctly  see  in  the  fracture,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  pottery  is  not  thoroughly  baked.  Among  that  tho- 
roughly baked  is  certainly  all  the  broken  pottery,  which  was  so  exposed  to 
the  fire  that  the  intense  heat  reached  it  on  both  sides ;  but  wherever  this 
has  not  been  the  case,  the  original  baking  of  the  pottery  was  only  increased 
by  the  fire,  still  remaining  incomplete  in  a  great  many  instances.  The 
conflagration,  however,  has  sufficed  to  give  to  most  of  the  pottery  a  red 
tinge  or  a  lustrous  light  or  dark  red  colour,  from  the  oxide  of  iron  con- 
tained in  the  clay. 

In  treating  now  of  the  various  kinds  of  pottery  of  this  third  city, 
I  begin  with  the  owl-faced  idols  and  vases,  and  I  would  repeatedly  call 
very  particular  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  idols,  of  which  I  collected 
about  700,  are  all  of  the  same  shape ;  that  they  represent  in  the  rudest 
possible  outlines  a  female  form ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  cannot  but  be 
copies  of  the  ancient  Palladium,  which  was  fabled  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven  with  joined  feet.  Now  the  feet  cannot  be  imagined  to  be  more 
joined  than  they  are  here,  where  the  whole  inferior  part  of  the  body  is 
represented  by  a  large  lump.  I  further  lay  stress  on  the  fact,  that  the 
shape  of  the  idol  is  as  truly  as  possible  copied  on  and  imitated  by  the 
vases,  with  the  sole  difierence  that  here  the  characteristics  of  a  woman 
are  more  distinctly  shown.  Either,  therefore,  the  owl-headed  vases  were 
also  idols ;  or — and  this  is  more  likely — they  were  sacred  vases,  and  only 
used  for  the  service  of  the  goddess. 

The  assertion  is  gratuitous,  though  it  has  been  repeatedly  made,  that 
we  have  here  merely  rude  representations  of  a  woman  made  by  a  primitive 
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people,  who  did  not  know  how  to  model  anything  better.  But  that  thev 
were  perfectly  able  to  model  symmetrical  human  faces,  is  a  fact  which 
I  could  not  show  better  than  by  representing  here,  under  No.  190,  a  vaae- 


H.-llbMin^RMd. 

Dtflh,  36  ft.) 

Ko.l>l.    F1su».4'r«rr.^iu. 
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head  found  in  the  burnt  city  at  a  depth  of  26  ft.,  on  which  is  modelled  a 
luan's  bead  with  perfectly  symmetrical  features.  I  call  attention  to  its 
Egyptian  type.  The  mouth  and  the  nose  are  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  eyes.  It  is  of  a  lustrous-brown  colour,  and  bears  the  marks  of  the 
conflagration  by  which  it  has  been  thoroughly  baked.  The  terra-cotta 
figure  No,  191  also  represents  a  regular  man's  face;  it  is  of  a  dull  yellow 
colour,  and  also  thoroughly  baked  in  the  conflagration.  The  remarkable 
female  figare  of  lead,  No.  226,  which  I  shall  more  amply  discuss  in  the 
subsequent  pages,  represents  again  a  complete  female  figure.  I  now  beg 
the  reader  to  compare  these  two  figares  of  men  and  the  one  of  a  woman 
with  the  rude  owl-faced  woman  on  the  idols  Nos.  193-223,  represented  in 
the  ensuing  pages ;  and  those  modelled  on  the  vases  Nos.  227,  228,  229, 
231,  232,  233,  238: — and  then  to  consider  whether  there  is  any  possibility 
of  admitting  that  a  people,  which  could  model  those  regular  human  figares, 
should  have  been  unable  to  make  anything  better  than  the  hideous  owl- 
faced  vases  and  idols,  which  far  exceed  in  rudeness  anything  hitherto  found 
elsewhere.  But  there  were  powerful  reasons  why  they  continued  to  make 
the  atone  idols  and  the  owl-faced  vases  always  of  the  same  rude  form,  and 
why  their  successors  and  the  successors  of  their  successors  carefully 
imitated  them ;  nay,  in  the  last,  the  uppermost  pre-historic  city,  the 
fifth  in  succession  from  the  virgin  soil,  owl-vases  as  rude  as  No.  229  and 
idols  like  Nos.  202-222  are  even  more  plentiful  than  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding cities. 

Why  then  did  they  continue,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  to-  make 
such  monstrous  representations  of  their  tutelary  deity,  if  they  were  per- 
fectly able  to  represent  her,  both  in  stone  and  clay,  in  tolerable  imitation 
of  nature  ?  It  was  because  they  clung  with  fervent  zeal  to  the  shape  ol 
their  Palladium,  which  bad  become  consecrated  by  the  precedent  of  ages. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  case,  peculiar  to  the  five  Trojan  cities. 
Very  numerous  Hera-idols  of  gold  in  the  shape  of  cows  or  cow-heads,  as 
well  as  Hera-idols  in  the  form  of  a  woman  with  a  very  compressed  head 
and  two  cow-boms,  were  found  by  me  in  the  ancient  royal  sepulchres  of 
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Mycenae ;  *  for  which,  agreeing,  I  think,  with  all  archaeologiata,  I  claim 
the  date  of  1500  to  1200  b.c.  Cow-shaped  Hera-idols,  as  well  aa  Hera- 
idols  in  the  form  of  a  horned  woman  or  other  monstrous  forma,  of  terra- 
cotta, were  also  fonnd  at  Mycenae,  in  the  very  lowest  strata  outside  the 
sepulchres  and  in  all  the  successive  layers,  without  the  slightest  alteration 
in  form  or  even  in  colour.'  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  cow-shaped  Hera, 
or  Hera  in  the  form  of  a  horned  woman,  waa  worshipped  there  until 
the  final  destruction  and  abandonment  of  Mycenae.  My  explorations  at 
Tiryns  have  brought  to  light  similar  rude  idols  in  all  the  layers  of  rubbish 
which  cover  the  site.'  But  we  need  not  go  so  far  back.  Both  in  Bussia 
and  in  Greece,  the  most  archaic  images  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Virgin 
are  always  the  most  prized  by  all  true  believers,  and  they  are  objects  of 
peculiar  veneration.  We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  at  seeing  the  Trojans 
of  the  five  pre-hiatoric  cities,  which  succeeded  each  other  in  the  course  of 
ages  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  copying  and  re-copying  on  their  idols  and 
aacred  vases  the  figure  of  their  owl-headed  Buirerei  Palladium. 

Of  idols  of  other  forma,  only  two  were  found  in 
the  five  cities ;  for  I  hold  the  terra-cotta  figure 
No.  192  to  be  a  toy  for  children  and  no  idol.  Our 
present  children  would  hardly  model  a  better  figure. 
One  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  idols  referred  to,  No, 
226,  has  to  be  described  presently ;  the  second  is 
represented  under  Nob.  193,  194;  and  even  this 
latter— from  the  breasts  and  the  long  hair  on  the 
back— appears  to  represent  a  female  goddess. 

I  further  call  attention  to  the  idob  Nos.  195 
and  196,  199,  200,  and  201,  on  which  the  projec- 
tions on  the  sides  are  likewise  indicated.     If  these    No.im.  RiKie nuure o( Tem- 

,-  .1-11  .  1  '     1    ■  CUIU;  pTobnbly  Bc^tld'h  tov. 

projections  on  the  idols  are  not  made  upright,  as  on        (auoui  huLfacni..!  siie 
the  vases  like  No.  227,  it  is  probably  owiug  to  their  ivpui.3o(t) 

fragility,  Noa.  195,  196  being  a  flat  idol  of  clay,  Nos.  199,  200  flat 
idols  of  bone,  and  No.  201  a  flat  idol  of  trachyte.     I  also  call  attention 


to  the  cover  of  the  vase  No.  227,  the  handle  of  which  seems  to  imitate 
the  crest  of  a  helmet,  or  the  little  tube  (Xo^;)  into   which  the  horse- 

•  Seemy  jrsc(iii«,pp.216-218,Noi.327,328,      Nm.    99-101;    PI.    lii.    Km.    103-110  j    uij 
329,  330;  Plttc  ;ivii.  Not.  94-9i;.  Calaured  Pimtei  A-D. 

■  3m  mj  HsBtnae,  PI.  ivii.  Ko.  98  ;  PI.  ii-iiL.  •  See  my  Mgcenat,  pp.  10-12.  No>.  2-H. 
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Ho.  1«B.    Idol  of  Tank 

cDtU,  with  owl'*  CKi!. 

(Aciiulilu.  Depth,  loR.) 


.    IdolacTBiHH.    (I:Sactiul 


hair  crest  (itnrovpK)  v&B  fastened ;  finally,  to  the  incisions  in  the  edge 
of  the  vase-cover,  which  cannot  but  be  meant  to  indicate  the  hair.     The 
hair  is  indicated  in  like  manner  on  the  forehead  of  the  idols  Ifos.  205, 206, 
207,  216,  whereas  on  Nos.  194, 
196,   200,  and   239   it  is  indi- 
cated on  the  back. 

Nos.  1M3  and  194  show  the 
front  and  back  of  a  broken  fignre 
of  terra-Gotta ;  the  breasts  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  a  woman 
was  intended  to  be  represented ; 
four  strokes  on  the  neck  seem 
to  denote  her  armour ;  only  one 
of  the  arms  has  been  preserved, 
which  is  in  an  upright  position; 
two  Hues  proceeding  from  the 
arms,  and  crossing  each  other 
over  the  body,  give  her  a  war- 
like appearance ;  her  long  hair 
is  distinctly  marked  on  the  back 
of  the  head.  Nos.  195,  196  re- 
present the  very  rude  terra- 
cotta idol  referred  to  before ;  it 
is  so  rndely  made  that  the  eyes, 
for  instance,  are  above  the  eye- 
brows, and  the  vulva  just  below 
the  beak,  but  still  the  form  is 
that  of  al!  the  other  idols :  the 
N^Mi.  i*>,ofT».w..^tAbo>an3«*»i--.         j^^g  ecratchings  on  the  back, 
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indicating  the  hair,  are  very  characteristic.  No.  197  represents,  in  abont 
2 : 5  size,  a  marble  idol  5J  in.  long  and  3  in.  broad.  No.  198  i8  the  above- 
mentioned  idol  of  terra-ootta,  which  is  bulged  on  both  sides,  and  has  two 
large  eyes  and  an  owl-beak  slightly  protruding.     Noa.  199  and  200  are  the 


S<i.V)%.    HirbleldoU    (Actul  atie.    Dcptb.iboni  tsft.) 

above-mentioned  two  flat  idols  of  bone.  Of  a  similar  shape  to  No.  195,  but 
very  thick  and  somewhat  bulged,  is  the  idol  No.  201  (referred  to  above), 
which  is  of  trachyte,  9^  in.  long  and  6  in.  broad.  This  is  the  second 
largest  idol  of  trachyte  found  by  me  at  Hiesartik,  the  usual  material  of 
the  idola  being  white  marble ;  those  of  mica-schist,  bone,  or  terra-cotta. 
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are  comparatively  rare.     No.  202  is  an  idol  of  marble,  on  which  the  owl- 
figure  is  merely  marked  with  black  clay. 

No.  203  represents  the  fragment  of  a  terra-cotta  idol  with  the  owl- 
head  :  the  three  strokes  on  the  neck  may  probably  be  intended  to  indicate 
the  necklace :  the  hair  is  indicated  on  the  back. 


b.  M3.    ngureofT«ni-i>otIi.    {At 


The  accompanying   figares   (Nob.   204-211)   represent  eight,  marble 
idols  which  certainly  belong  to  the  third  or  burnt  city.     Of  these  there 


doU  rrom  tli«  nntom  at  ibe  tblrd.  Ihe  bnmldty.    (Ac 
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Nm.  «l>-lll.   MublcrdolirramthcilntnmartheUitril,  tli*biin>(cl(r.   (A«ttut  iln.) 

ate  only  two — Nos.  204  and  205 — on  ffbich  the  owt-face  is  engraved ;  on 
the  latter  the  hair  and  the  girdle  are  also  distinctly  marked.  On  five 
others  the  owl-face  is  indicated  with  black  colour,  which  I  take  to  be 
black  clay,  viz.  Nob.  206-210 ;  on  the  two  first  of  these,  besides  the  owl- 
&ce,  the  hair  is  delineated.  Professor  Virchow  suggests  that  the  black 
colour  with  which  the  owl-face  is  indicated  may  be  soot.  On  another 
one,  No.  211,  ir  stead  of  the  face,  there  ia  an  incised  circle. 

Nos.  212-220  are  nine  flat  idols  of  marble,  on  eight  of  which  the  owl's 
head  is  incised.  On  Noa.  212  and  213  the  girdle  is  indicated  by  a  single 
stroke;  on  No.  214,  by  seven  strokes;  on  No.  215,  by  two  lines  and  five 
points;  on  No.  216,  again,  by  three  strokes;  and  on  No,  218,  by  one 
Btroke.     Very  remarkable  are  the  ten  points  below  the  hair  on  the  fore- 
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head  of  the  idol  No.  214 ;  are  they  meant  to  indicate  a  frontlet  ?  On 
No.  215  we  eee  a  point  on  the  forehead.  On  Ko.  220,  the  eyes  seem 
to  be  indicated  by  two  concentric  circles,  and  the  beak  by  a  third.    Buder 


.    Rude  liloli  or  MublP.    (Atoul  balf  nctnil  ilK.) 


than  all  the  rest  is  the  idol  No.  218,  on  which  eyes  and  nose  are  indicated 
by  points  close  to  one  another,  that  indicating  the  nose  being  above  the 
eyes ;  breasts  are  also  indicated  on  this  idol  with  points. 

Under  Nos.  221,  222,  223  I  represent  three  flat  idols  of  bone. 


Nm.  tai-iai    Idola  of  BoDB.    iT : »  actiul  >!: 


CUKI0U3  IDOL  OF  LEAD. 


Nm.  134,  ■xa.    BBiuariubla  vVfit*  uf  Dtorllc.  pntupa  an  Idol.    (Nurl;  1  i  3  utnat  llic.    DqiUl.  II  fl.) 

No8.  224,  225  are  the  front  and  back  views 
of  a  yerj  carious,  heavy  object  of  diorite, 
having  in  the  centre  a  groove;  it  has  live 
globular  projections,  around  one  of  which  are 
fonr  incised  lines.  Can  this  be  an  idol,  and 
can  the  incised  lines  be  intended  to  indicate 
necklaces  ? 

I  now  pass  to  the  description  of  the  very 
remarkable  6gnre  No.  226,  which  is  of  lead, 
and  was  found  in  the  burnt  city  at  a  depth 
of  23  ft.  Professor  Chandler  Boberts,  who, 
at  my  request,  cut  a  minute  fragment  fi;om 
the  base  of  this  figure  to  analyse  it,  kindly 
gave  me  the  following  note  on  the  suhject : — 
"The  minute  fragment  of  metal  (weighing 
0*0352  gramme)  proved,  on  analysis,  to  be 
lead.  It  was  submitted  to  cupellation,  bat  no 
trace  of  silver  could  be  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope. The  amount  of  metal  examined  was, 
however,  too  small  to  render  the  detection  of 
silver  probable." 

To  what  lucky  accident  the  preservation 
of  this  lead  figure  is  due,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
tell.  The  eyes  and  nose  are  very  well  pro- 
portioned ;  the  mouth  is  rather  too  far  below 
the  nose;  the  chin  also  is  too  broad.  The 
hair  is  well  indicated  on  the  head,  on  either 
side  of  which  long  goat-horns  are  represented ; 
the  right  one  is  broken  off  in  the  middle. 
Around  the  neck  we  see  five  necklaces.  The 
shoulders  have  a  rectangular  shape,  like  those 
of  the  Mycenean  hunters  or  warriors.^  The 
two  hands  touch  the  breasts,  probably  as  a 
symbol  of  the  generative  power.      The  navel 

»  Ses  my  UycewK,  No.  140,  p.  81 ;  Noa.  334,  335,  p,  223. 
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also  is  well  indicated.  The  vulva  is  represented  by  a  large  triangle,  in 
the  upper  side  of  which  we  eee  three  globular  dots ;  we  also  see  two  lines 
of  dots  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  vulva.  The  most  curious  ornament 
of  the  figure  is  a  p]^,  which  we  see  in  the  middle  of  the  vulva.  I  shall 
revert  to  this  important  sign  in  the  subsequent  pages.  The  feet  are 
closely  joined,  but  they  are  indicated  by  two  dots  for  the  knees  and  two 
small  grooves  at  the  lower  extremity. 

This  figure  is  probably  meant  to  represent  an  Aphrodite,  which  would 
explain  the  goat's  horns.  The  ram  and  the  he-goat  were  sacred  to  this 
goddess,  as  is  well  known  from  the  Aphrodite  of  Scopas  at  Elis,  and  from 
the  'K<f>pohlr7i  iirLTpayla  at  Athens.^  Mr.  Newton  has  pointed  out  a  figure 
from  Cyprus,  representing  a  woman  with  a  ram's  head,  probably  an 
Aphrodite  ;•  also  in  Di  Cesnolas  Cuprus^^  a  woman  is  represented  with 
two  ram's  horns,  touching  her  breasts  with  the  hands :  but  this  is  the 
first  time  the  goddess  has  been  found  with  two  he-goat's  horns.  So  far 
as  we  know,  the  only  figures  to  which  the  idol  before  us  has  any  resem- 
blance are  the  female  figures  of  white  marble  found  in  tombs  in  Attica 
and  in  the  Cyclades.  Six  of  them,  which  are  here  (at  Athens)  in  the 
Museum  of  the  BapfidKciov,  were  kindly  shown  to  me  by  its  keeper,  my 
friend  M.  Athanasios  Koumanoudes.  They  represent  a  naked  woman,  with 
her  arms  crossed  on  the  stomach  below  the  breasts ;  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth  are  indicated  as  on  our  lead  idol ;  the  vulva  is  represented  on  the 
six  figures  by  a  large  triangle;  the  feet  are  separated.  Four  similar 
figures  of  white  marble,  found  in  ancient  tombs  at  Trymalia  on  Naxos, 
to  which  my  friend  Professor  Ulrich  Eohler  (Director  of  the  Imperial 
German  Archaeological  Institute  at  Athens)  kindly  called  my  attention, 
are  represented  on  Plate  v.  in  Dr.  BLarl  G.  Fiedlers  Beise  durch  alle 
Theile  des  Kmigreicha  Griecherdand ;  Leipzig,  1841.  On  two  of  these 
figures  the  face  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  not  even  the  nose  is  indicated ; 
on  the  other  two  the  nose  only  is  represented.  All  these  four  figures 
hav6  separated  feet.  The  triangular  vulva  is  not  indicated,  but  pro- 
bably only  because  it  had  not  been  noticed  by  Fiedler,  for  it  exists  on 
all  similar  white  marble  figures  found  in  the.  Cyclades,  and  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  M.  Fr.  Lenormant  writes*^  of  these  figures  as 
follows : — "  In  the  most  ancient  sepulchres  in  the  Cyclades,  in  company 
with  stone  arms  (principally  arrow-heads  of  obsidian  from  Milo),  and 
with  polished  pottery  without  paintings,  there  are  found  statuettes  of 
Parian  marble,  all  of  which  represent  a  naked  woman,  with  her  arms 
crossed  on  the  breast.  They  are  the  shapeless  work  of  a  more  than  bar- 
barous art ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  rude  workmanship,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  in  them  an  imitation  of  the  figures  of  the  Asiatic  Venus,  in 
the  same  attitude  as  that  in  which  they  are  found  in  such  large  numbers 


•  Plutarch.  TheaeuSy  18 :  A^crat  8i  adry  rhv  •  F,  Lenormant,  Les  Ani;iquit^s  de  la  TroadCy 

fi^y  iv  Ae\^tf  &yc\c<y  0c<{y,  *\^poZin\¥  koBtI'  p.  23. 

yifi6¥a  woif7(r$at  irol   irafxucaXctv    ovv4fiwopo¥,  '*  Plate  \ri.,  in  the  second  row  of  figures  to 

QOovri  8i  wphs  0a\d(r<rj[i  riiP  tdya  od<re»,  oino»  the  right. 

fidrus  rpdyoy  ywiffBof  iih  koX  KaXu<r$eu  r^v  **  J^es  AntiqtUtds  de  la  Droade;  Paris,  1876,  p. 

0€hy  'Evirpayiaif,  46. 
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from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Chaldeo- Assyrian,  Aramaean,  and  Phoenician  world. 
Their  prototype  is  the  Babylonian  Zarpanit  or  Zirbanit,  so  frequently 
represented  on  the  cylinders  and  by  terra-cotta  idols,  the  fabrication  of 
which  begins  in  the  most  primitive  time  of  Chaldea  and  continues  among 
the  Assyrians.  The  statuettes  of  the  Gyclades  in  the  form  of  a  naked 
woman  appear,  therefore,  to  be  the  rude  copies  made  by  the  natives,  at 
the  dawn  of  their  civilization,  from  the  images  of  the  Asiatic  goddess, 
which  had  been  brought  by  Phoenician  merchants." 

This  appears  to  be  perfectly  correct,  because  the  three  or  four  Baby- 
lonian Aphrodite-idols  of  terra-cotta  .  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Hap/Sd/ceiov  at  Athens  show  a  far  more  advanced  art :  on  these,  as  on 
the  Trojan  lead-idol,  the  goddess  touches  both  breasts  with  her  hands ; 
the  vulva  is  indicated  by  the  usual  triangle,  but  this  latter  is  ornamented 
with  five  horizontal  strokes  and  with  a  large  number  of  very  small 
circles,  which  are  no  doubt  meant  to  indicate  gold  ornaments. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  terra-cotta  vases  of  this  Third,  the  burnt,  City : 
the  lustrous-red  vase.  No.  227,  gives  the  most  usual  type  of  the  hand-made 
owl-headed  vases.  They  have  an  owl-head  modelled  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  which  is  the  head  of  the  vase  itself;  on  the  sides  of  the  head 
are  two  projecting  ears ;  the  face  is  composed  of  a  double  arch  representing 
eyebrows ;  below  each  arch  is  a  hemispherical  eye,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  face  a  prominent  owl's  beak.  The  breasts  are  protruding  and  con- 
spicuous, and  the  vulva*  is  represented  by  a  large  circle  in  relief.  On 
some  owl- vases  this  protruding  circle  is  ornamented  with  an  incised  cross 
(see  e.g.  No.  986  and  No.  991,  pp.  521  and  523),  which  can  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  its  character.  Very  curious  are  the  upright  projections  on  the  sides, 
which  in  the  large  vases  are  concave  on  the  inside  and  very  long,  and 
have  such  sharp  edges  that  they  can  never  have  served  as  handles ; 
besides,  they  are  found  very  frequently  even  on  those  owl-vases  which 
have  large  handles  of  the  regular  form.  I  ask  if  these  long  concave 
projections  may  not  perhaps  be  meant  to  represent  wings,  and  if,  in  that 
case,  the  small  upright  projections  which  we  see  on  the  sides  of  No.  227 
can  represent  anything  else  ?  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
these  upright  projections  are  never  in  any  case  perforated ;  further  that, 
at  variance  with  all  other  Trojan  vases,  these  owl-headed  vases  have  never 
in  any  case  the  system  of  tubes  for  suspension. 

No.  228  is  the  upper  part  of  a  hand-made,  lustrous-red  owl-headed 
vase,  which  appears  to  have  been  almost  of  an  identical  shape  with 
No.  987  (p.  521).  The  mouth  of  these  vases  is  in  the  form  of  a  cup  with 
two  projections  on  the  sides. 

No.  229  represents  another  hand-made  lustrous  dark-brown  owl-headed 
vase  with  a  cover ;  it  has  two  handles ;  the  vulva  is  here  represented 
between  the  breasts  in  the  middle  of  the  body. 


*  M.  Bonioaf  writes  to  me :  "I  hare  always  ter  of  the  umbilical  cord  is  very  important  in. 
bMn  of  opinionf  and  I  still  believe,  that  this  the  ancient  theory  as  a  life-tranamittiog  chaimel. 
drck  in  relief  indicates  the  navel*  the  charac-      See  Vdda,  L  164,  34  and  3$." 
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No.  230  is  the  fragment  of  a  vase  witb  an  incised  ornamentation 
representing  a  flower,  probably  a  rose 

No.  231  represents  one  of  the  nnmerons  band-made  Trojan  vases,  yrith 
female  characteristics  and  a  plain  neck,  to  which  belongs  a  cover  vitix 
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an  owl'a  face,  similar  to  that  which  we  see  here.     The  vase  before  ns  is 
of  a  dark-brown  colonr,  and  has  on   each  side  an  npiigbt   projection. 


H  vu  found  In  13,  Ihe  CoTer  In 


from  which  issues  on  either  side  a  spiral  ornamentation  in  relief. 
The  cover  is  sIbo  hand-made,  of  a  lustrous-yellow  colour,  and  has 
a  handle  of  the  nsnal  crest-shaped  form.^  Professor  Ssyce  observes 
to  me  that  the  ornaments  below  the  breasts  of  this  vase  resemble 
the  lUui  carried  by  Hittite  figures  at  Bogbaz  Kioi  (near  the  Halys) 
and  elsewhere.  i 

No.  232  represents  the  interesting  hand-made  blact  owl-faced  vase,  in 
which  quite  a  treasure  of  gold  ornaments  was  found.  I  shall  pass  these 
in  review  in  discuesing  the  metals  of  the  burnt  city.  The  wing-like 
upright  projections  of  this  vase  were  broken  off;  the  female  breasts  are 
peculiarly  large,  and  unusually  wide  apart ;  the  vulva  is  represented  by 
a  projection  with  a  cavity.  In  fabric  and  colour  this  vase  resembles  a  so- 
called  "  Geaichtsurne  "  found  in  s  tomb  at  Golencin,  near  Posen.'*  The 
difference  is  that  on  the  Golencin  urn  the  eyes  are  not  protruding,  as  on 
our  Trojan  vase,  and  that  each  of  its  two  ear-like  projections  has  three 
perforations  for  suspending  ornaments  in  them.  There  is  this  further 
difference,  that  the  Golencin  urn  has  neither  female  breasts,  nor  vulva, 
nor  wing-like  projections  on  the  sides.  Besides,  its  bottom  is  flat,  whilst 
that  of  our  Trojan  owl-vase  is  convex. 


'  Thii  ovl-hCBdcd  cover  beloDgi  to  the  third  der  Prottm  Pouti ; "  Posen,  1880,  PI,  i.  Ko.  i. 
<a  borat  cit; ;  but  not  bo  the  tiu,  which  wni  Thia  moat  able  diuert&lion  huving  b«eD  icct 
foond  in  the  mini  of  the  fourth  city.  But  I  to  me  bj  it>  author  (Profe.«r  Dr.  F.  L.  W. 
TepreMntit  here,  m  it  i»  the  onlj  one  on  which  Schwsrti.  director  of  the  Roj-al  Friedr.-WiJ- 
tho  cover  fits.  helnn-Gymnmsium   in  Pokh),  1   herewith   most 

Sratefullj'  acknowledge  his  kind  attention. 
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No.  m.    TcmkrDllaVuc.irllhoal'i  bud.  In  which  mn  (bund  ■ 
gr»l  Dunj  geld  oRunwDU.    (i;3'MtuiailK.    Uepth.MIt.} 

The  vase  No.  233  is  decorated  on  either  side  with  a  carved  ornament 
in  the  form  of  the  Cypriote  character  for  ko,  or  of  a  character  which  ie 
foand  in  the  alphabets  of  Caria  and  Pamphyha,  aa  well  as  in  Hittite 
inscriptions:  it  has  two  handles.  The  bead  was  fonnd  separate,  and  does 
not  belong  to  this  particular  vase     I  only  put  it  here  in  order  to  save  it. 


/ 


Mo-IM.    T.m-coiuV-»r.     (itt  .diii'  ilu.    Depth. 

M  ft.)     Tbe  OTDUieDt  on  Ih..  bodr  of  lb-  tw  r^ 

■noblM  1  chinctrr  fonnd  m  Ibeilphibf u  of  Cirla  ind 

OH  (Onn  or   Um  cb4n«cr  ^  or  to  In  Ibr  Cjpflota 

Tm.  wKhowlV  ftM.    (1: 

CU»b.r,. 

Dtpth.kbootMft.) 

OWL  VASES  AND  COVEIB. 


No.  234  represents  another  band-made  vase,  like  No,  227,  but  it  bas 
been  bo  mucb  exposed  to  tbe  iDtense  best  of  the  conSagration,  tbat  it  is 
difficnlt  to  recognize  its  original  colonr. 


No.  235  represents  probably  Ib^  most  remarkable  band-made  owl- 
beaded  vase  I  eyer  found  at  Hissarlik.  I  discovered  it  at  a  deptb  of 
8J  metres,  or  28  ft.,  on  tho  ground-floor  in  the  royal  bouse  of  the  third 
or  burnt  city ;  it  ia  of  a  lustrous-brown  colonr,  and  25  in.  high.  In 
spite  of  the  intense  heat  to  which  it  had  been  exposed  in  the  conSagration, 
it  is  not  thoroughly  baked.  It  has  two  breasts  and  two  bandies :  a  very 
pretty  necklace  is  represented  around  the  neck  by  a  series  of  grooves  and 
projecting  circles.  The  beauty  of  this  vase  is  enhanced  by  the  scarf 
which  we  see  in  relief  across  its  body. 

No.  236  represents  another  of  those  pretty  lustrous  dark-yellow  vase- 
corers  with  owl-faces,  of  which  we  showed  one  under  No.  231.  The  cover 
before  us.  was  found  in  a  large  red  urn  at  a  depth  of  27  ft.,  on  tbe 
great  wall  close  to  the  gate :  hence  its  good  preservation. 

No.  237  represents  one  more  vaee-cover,  with  an  owl's  bead  modelled 


* 


.    Vur  Carer  vilh on r> lice.    (1  :Bictlul  TO 
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on  it,  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  Tases,  with  a  smooth  neek  like 
Nob.  231  and  240,  having  the  characteristiee  of  a  -woman,  and  usually  two 
■wings. 

I  farther  call  the  reader's  very  particular  attention  to  the  terra-cotta 
ball.  No.  1997,*  on  which  we  see  in  the  middle  an  owl's  face  in  mono- 
gram ;  to  its  right  a  wheel,  which  may  meau  the  sun ;  to  its  left,  three 
concentric  circles,  which  may  represent  the  moon,  and  below  a  small 
circle,  perhaps  intended  to  represent  the  morning  star.  All  these  repre- 
sentations can  bo  best  distinguished  in  the  developed  pattern  (No.  1998). 
On  the  back  the  female  hair  is  indicated  by  deep  scratchings.  As  tho 
hair  cannot  be  distingnished  in  the  engraving,  I  strongly  advise  the 
reader  to  see  the  ball  itself  in  my  collection  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.*  This  owl's  face,  between  the  sun  and  moon  and  morning  star, 
proves  better,  I  think,  than  all  the  vases  and  idols,  that  the  owl's  head 
is  the  symbol  of  the  Ilian  Athene. 

I  have  still  to  represent  here,  under  Nos.  238,  239,  a  curious  hand- 
made vessel  of  terra-cotta,  which  was  found  at  a  depth  of  30  ft.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  baked  in  the  conflagration.  It  has  a  distinctly  indicated 
owl's   face,   below  vhich   are   three  horizontal  strokes,   probably  meant 


K<M.US,93«.    Fnntandbick  VIewoC  BcuriDu>VMKl,iiliho*l'*bn.    {B*U  (ctiul  Ae.    DFpUi.san.} 

to  represent  necklaces.  Below  the  latter,  the  front  part  of  the  bod;  is 
covered  by  a  long  shield,  and  on  the  back  the  long  female  hair  hangs 
down,  like  that  of  the  Caryatides  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athene.  On  each 
side  is  a  separate  vessel,  which  does  not  communicate  with  that  of  the 
main  body.  Very  characteristic  are  the  nine  rows  of  points  on  the  shield, 
which,  like  those  which  we  see  on  the  coats  of  mail  and  the  casques  of  the 
six  warriors  painted  on  a  Mycenean  vase,*  are  no  doubt  meant  to  indicate 
the  splendour  of  brass.  This  vessel  is  unique ;  no  second  one  has  been 
found  like  it. 


*  On  thelutortbe  lltbognpbeil  plate*  tt  tbe 
end  of  the  Tolume. 

•  M.  BuniDuf  writes  to  me:  "This  ball  (No: 
1997)  gives  probably  the  eiplanation  of  a  greiit 
port  of  the  TroJ;in  lymboUsm,  becaaie  it  is  tnoat 
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No.  240  is  a  luBtrona  datk-red  hand-made  vase,  with  two  large  breaata 
and  a  large  projecting  Tulya.    Beaidee  two  haodlea,  it  has  two  upright 


.    (Abontl:t*ctiultiu.    Dtpth.Kn.) 

wing-like  projectiona,  from  each  of  which  issues  on  either  aide  a  spiral 
ornament  in  relief,  resembling,  as  Professor  Sayce  observes,  the  lituue 
or  crooked  staff  carried  by  certain  fignres  in  the  Hittite  sculptures  of 
Boghaz  Eioi  oi  Pteiia  and  elsewhere.  I  remind  the  reader  that  the  owl- 
faced,  cap-like  covers,  such  as  No.  236,  belong  to  this  sort  of  vase- 

No.  241  is  a  hand-made  light-brown  vase,  with  two  breasts  on  each 
side  and  two  projections ;  it  ia  ornamented  with  groovea  and  iuciaed  lines. 


(1 :  3  ictut  BlU.    Depth,  31  n.)  O '3>'>0*''l>''     Utplb.  29  n.) 

No,  242  ia  also  a  hand-made  vasf,  with  two  perforated  projections  in 
the  form  of  birds'  beaka  at  the  rim. 

It  is  now  time  to  explain  the  enrions  signs  j^  and  LC,  which  we  have 
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seen  on  the  vulva  of  the  lead  idol  No.  226,  and  which  occurs  many 
hundreds  of  times  on  the  whorls  and  other  objects  of  this  third  or 
burnt  city,  and  of  the  two  following  pre-historic  cities  (see,  for  instance, 
Nos.  1855,  1858,  1859,  1870,  1873,  1874,  1894,  1919,  1947,  1949,  1982, 
1988,  1989,  1991,  1999).  This  sign  was  evidently  brought  to  Hissarlik 
by  the  people  of  the  Third  City,  for  it  never  occurs  on  objects  from  the 
first  or  second  city.  I  find  it  in  £mile  Burnouf  s  Sanskrit  Lexicon  under 
the  denomination  **  svastika,"  and  with  the  signification  ev  iari,  or  as  the 
sign  of  good  wishes. 

My  honoured  friend  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  Professor  Max  Muller, 
of  Oxford,  wrote  to  me  some  time  ago :  "  Sv-astt-ka  is  derived  from  «t, 
*  well,'  and  as,  *  to  be,'  and  would  be  in  Greek  eveariKij.     It  is  always 

directed  towards  the  right,  [J^ ;  the  other,  directed  towards  the  left,  pj^, 

is  called  Saxivasiihay  He  afterwards  kindly  sent  me  the  following  most 
valuable  and  highly  interesting  dissertation  on  the  subject : — 

"  I  do  not  like  the  use  of  the  word  Svastika  outside  of  India.  It  is  a 
word  of  Indian  origin,  and  has  its  history  and  definite  meaning  in  India. 
I  know  the  temptation  is  great  to  transfer  names,  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  to  similar  objects  that  come  before  us  in  the  course  of  our 
researches.  But  it  is  a  temptation  which  the  true  student  ought  to  resist, 
except,  it  may  be,  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  The  mischief  arising  from 
the  promiscuous  use  of  technical  terms  is  very  great.  Travellers,  when- 
ever they  meet  with  two  or  three  upright  stones  and  a  capstone  above, 
talk  of  Cromlechs ;  and  if  they  meet  with  a  holed  stone,  it  is  a  Dolmen, 
But  Cromlech  and  Dolmen  are  Celtic  words  (crom,  *  bent,'  leh,  *  slab ;'  toll, 
'hole,'  men,  *  stone '),^  and  they  have  a  definite  meaning  among  Celtic 
antiquarians,  and,  strictly  speaking,  cromlech  and  dolmen  imply  the 
workmanship  of  Celts.  After  travellers  have  written  for  some  time  of 
Cromlechs  and  Dolmens  in  India,  Africa,  and  Australia,  an  impression 
spreads  that  all  these  monuments  are  real  Celtic  monuments;  and  the 
next  step  is  that  we  hear  of  Celts  as  the  first  inhabitants  and  builders  in 
countries  where  Celts  have  never  set  foot. 

"  Another  objection  to  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  word  Svastika  is, 
that  svastika  in  Sanskrit  does  not  mean  the  cross  with  crampons,  crux 
ansata,  in  general,  but  only  the  cross  with  the  crampons  pointing  to  the 

right,  y^ ;  while  the  cross  with  the  crampons  pointing  to  the  left,  j^, 

is  called  Sauvastika. 

"  The  occurrence  of  such  crosses  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  world  may 
or  may  not  point  to  a  common  origin.  But  if  they  are  once  called 
Svastika,  the  vulgus  profanum  will  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  all  come  from  India,  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  weed  out  such  a 
prejudice. 

"  Very  little  is  known  of  Indian  art  before  the  third  century  B.C.,  the 
period  when  the  Buddhist  sovereigns  began  their  public  buildings.  The 
name  Svastiica,  however,  can  be  traced  a  little  further  back.     It  occurs,  as 


Max  Muller,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  iii.  p.  283. 
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the  name  of  a  particular  sign,  in  the  old  grammar'  of  Panini,  about  a 
century  earlier.  Certain  compounds  are  mentioned  there,  in  which  the  last 
word  is  Aama,  *  ear/  Cattle,  it  would  seem-,  were  marked  on  their  ears 
with  signs  indicating  their  owners.  The  custom  prevailed  even  during 
the  Vedic  times,  for  in  the  Kig-veda  (x.  62,  7)  we  meet  with  ashtakaml, 
as  applied  to  cows  marked  with  the  figure  8,  whatever  that  figure  may 
then  have  been,  probably  not  more  than  eight  lines,  or  two  crosses.  In 
later  Sanskrit  athtakama  is  a  name  of  Brahman,  who  had  eight  ears, 
because  he  had  four  faces  (Kaiurmukha).  The  same  custom  of  marking 
cattle  is  alluded  to  in  the  Atharva-veda  (xii.  4,  6),  and  it  is  more  fully 
described  in  the  Sankhayana-gWhya-s4tras  (iii.  10,  ed.  Oldenberg,  p.  77), 
and  the  Gobhila-gnhya-sutras  (iii.  6.  5).  Here  an  instrument  made  of 
copper  {audumharo  'a«ih)  is  recommended  for  marking  cattle. 

"One  of  the  signs  for  marking  cattle  was  the  Svastika,  and  what 
Panini  teaches  in  his  grammar  is  that,  when  the  compound  is  formed, 
svasiika-kamay  i.e.  *  having  the  ear  marked  with  a  Svastika,'  the  final  a 
of  Svastika  is  not  to  be  lengthened,  while  it  is  lengthened  in  other  com- 
pounds, such  as  Ddtrd'karna,  i.e.  *  having  the  ear  marked  with  the  sign 
of  a  sickle.' 

"  Originally  svastika  may  have  been  intended  for  no  more  than  two 
lines  crossing  each  other,  or  a  cross.  Thus  we  find  it  used  in  later  times 
also  with  reference  to  a  woman  covering  her  breasts  with  crossed  arms, 
Bdlardm.  75,16,  ^svahasiasvastikorstaniy  and  likewise  with  reference  to 
persons  sitting  cross-legged. 

"  Etymologically,  svastika  is  derived  from  svastiy  and  sva$ti  from  su, 
*  well,'  and  as,  *  to  be.'  Svasti  occurs  frequently  in  the  Veda,  both  as  a  noun 
in  the  sense  of  happiness,  and  as  an  adverb  in  the  sense  of  *  well,'  or  *  hail  !* 
It  corresponds  to  the  Greek  eveo-rw.  The  derivative  svasti-ka  is  of  latei 
date,  and  it  always  means  an  auspicious  sign,  such  as  are  found  most 
frequently  among  Buddhists  and  Jainas.  It  occurs  often  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  Buddhist  inscriptions,  on  Buddhist   coins, 

and    in    Buddhist    manuscripts.      Historically   the        ^ 

svastika  is  first  attested  on  a  coin  of  Krawanda,     ^  .  / 

supposing  Krananda  to  be  the  same  king  as  Xan- 
drames,  the  predecessor  of  Sandrokyptos,  whose 
reign  came  to  an  end  in  315  B.C.  (See  Thomas, 
On  the  Identity  of  Xandrames  and  Krananda.)  The 
palaeographic  evidence,  however,  seems  rather  against       |a  \\ 

so  early  a  date.     In  the  foot-prints  of  Buddha  the  j^^.  243. 

Buddhists  recognize  no  less  than  sixty-five  auspi-  The  Nandyivarta. 

cious  signs,  the  first  of  them  being  the  Svastika,^  The  fourth  is  the 
Sauvastika,  p^ ;  the  third,  the  Nandyavarta  (No.  243),  a  mere  develop- 
ment of  the  Svastika, 

'Among  the  Jainas  the  Svastika  was  the  sign  of  their  7th  Jina, 
Supdrsva.^  

»  See  Eu^^ne  Burnoaf,  Loitta  de  la  bonne  Lot,  p.  625. 
*  Colebrooke,  Miscellaneous  Essays,  ii.  p.  188. 
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"  In  the  later  Sanskrit  literature  Svastika  retains  the  meaning  of  an 
auspicious  mark,  and  thus  we  see  in  the  Eamayana  (ed.  Gorresio,  ii.  p.  348) 
that  Bharata  selects  a  ship  marked  with  the  sign  of  Svastika. 

"  Varahamihira  in  the  Br/hat-samhita  (med.  saec.  vi.  p.  Ch.)  mentions 
certain  buildings,  called  Svastika  and  Nandyavarta  (53.  34,  seq.),  but  their 
outline  does  not  correspond  very  exactly  with  the  forms  of  these  signs. 
Some  Sthupas,  however,  are  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  plan  of  a 
svastika. 

"  That  signs  identically  the  same  as  the  SvastiJca  and  the  Sauvastika 
occur  elsewhere,  in  China,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Etruria,  and  among  the 
Teutonic  nations,  is  perfectly  true.  Comparative  archaeology  may  point 
out  this  fact,  but  there  it.  must  rest  for  the  present.  Identity  of  form 
does  as  little  prove  identity  of  origin  in  archaeology  as  identity  of  sound 
proves  identity  of  origin  in  etymology.  Comparative  studies  are  very 
useful,  so  long  as  they  do  not  neglect  the  old  rule.  Divide  et  impera^ 
Distinguish,  and  you  will  be  master  of  your  subject ! 

. "  Quite  another  question  is,  Why  the  sign  J-^  should  have  had  an 

auspicious  meaning,  and  why  in  Sanskrit  it  should  have  been  called 
Svastika.  The  similarity  between  the  group  of  letters  sv  in  the  ancient 
Indian  alphabet  and  the  sign  of  Svastika  is  not  very  striking,  and  seems 
purely  accidental.  A  remark  of  yours  in  your  book  on  Troy  (p.  38),  where 
you  speak  of  the  Svastika  as  a  wheel  in  motion,  the  direction  of  the  motion 
being  indicated  by  the  crampons,  contains  a  very  useful  hint,  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  some  important  observations  of  Mr.  Thomas,  our  distin- 
^  y  ,  guished  Oriental  numismatist.     He  has  clearly  proved  that  on  some  of  the 

Andhra  coins,  and  likewise  on  some  punched  gold  coins,  depicted  in  Sir 
W.  Elliot's  Plate  ix.  Madras  Journ.  Lit.  and  Science,  vol.  iii.,  the  place  of 
the  more  definite  figure  of  the  sun  is  often  taken  by  the  Svastika,  and  that 
the  Svastika  has  been  inserted  within  the  rings  or  normal  circles  repre- 
senting the  four  suns  of  the  Ujjain  pattern  on  coins.  He  has  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  long  list  of  the  recognized  devices  of  the 
twenty-four  Jaina  Tirthankaras  the  sun  is  absent ;  but  that  while  the 
8th  Tirthankara  has  the  sign  of  the  half-moon,  the  7th  Tirthankara  is 
marked  with  the  Svastika,  i.e.  the  sun. 

"  Here  then,  I  think,  we  have  very  clear  indications  that  the  Svastika, 
with  the  hands  pointing  in  the  right  direction,  was  originally  a  symbol  of 
the  sun,  perhaps  of  the  vernal  sun  as  opposed  to  the  autumnal  sun,  the 
Sauvastika,  and  therefore  a  natural  symbol  of  light,  life,  health,  and 
wealth.  That  in  ancient  mythology  the  sun  was  frequently  represented 
as  a  wheel  is  well  known.  Grimm  identifies  the  Old  Norse  hjol  or  hvel, 
the  A.-S.  hveohl,  English  '  wheel,'  with  /cvkXo^;,  Sk.  Kakra,  *  wheel ; '  and 
derives  jol,  *  yule-tide,'  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  from  hjol,  *  the 
(solar)  wheel.' 

'^  But  while  from  these  indications  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that 
among  the  Aryan  nations  the  Svastika  may  have  been  an  old  emblem  of 
the  sun,  there  are  other  indications  to  show  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  the  same  or  a  very  similar  emblem  was  used  to  indicate  the  earth. 
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Mr.  Beal,  in  the  same  number  of  the  Indian  Antiquanj  which  containa 
Mr.  Thomaa'e  remarkB  on  the  Svaslika  (March,   1880),  has  Mhown   that 
in  Chinese  ^R  is  the  Bymbol  for  an  enclosed  space  of  earth,  and  that  the 
simple  cross  (-)-)  occurs  as  a  sign  for  earth  in  certain  ideographic  groups. 
Here  the  cross  was  probably  intended  to  indicate  the  four  quarters,  N.  S. 
E.  W. ;  or,  it  may  be,  more  gene- 
rally,    extension    in     length     and 
breadth.      That  the  cross  is   used 
as  a  sign  for  'four'  in  the  Bactro- 
Pali  inscriptions, '"  is  well  known; 
bnt  the  fact  that  the  same  sign  has 
the  same   power  elsewhere,  aa  for 
instance  in  the  Hieratic  numerals, 

does  not  prove  by  any  means  that  •    ' 

the  one  figure  was  derived  from 
the  other.  We  forget  too  easily 
that  what  was  possible  in  one  place 
was  possible  also  in  other  places; 
and  the  more  we  extend  our  re- 
searches, the  more  we  shall   learn 

that    the    chapter    of  accidents   is  s„  j^,    xii»  ►Mi-print  ut  uuiuiu. 

larger  than  we  imagine," 

The  cut  No.  2-44,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  honoured  friend 
Hr.  James  Fergnsson,  represents  the  foot-print  of  Buddha,  as  carved  on 
the  Amaravati  Tope,  near  the  river  Kistna. 

Nos.  245,  246  represent  the  opposite  hemispheres  of  a  terra-eotta  ball, 
which  is  divided  by  fourteen  incised  circular  lines  into  fifteen  zones,  of 


lUa.  (HtltactiulilH.) 


which  two  are  ornamented  with  points,  and  the  middle  zone,  which  is  the 
largest  of  all,  with  py  and  ^  Professor  Sayce  remarks  that  "  the 
central  ornament  |^|  is  the  Cypriote  character  ki." 

No.  247  is  the  fragment  of  a  lustrous-black  vase  with  a  LC  in  the 


'  H>i  Muller,  Chipifnm  a  Gtrman  Worhthop,  vol.  II.  p.  2! 
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middle  of  three  concentric  rectangles :  the  Lpj,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
lines,  are  incised  and  filled  with  white  chalk  in  order  to  strike  the  eye.^ 

The  Lpi  and  p)-l  are  extraordinarily  frequent  on  the  Trojan  terra- 
cotta balls,  as  well  as  on  the  whorls,  immense  numbers  of  which  are 
ornamented  with  them  (see  Nos.  1826,  1838,  1849,  1850,  1855,  1861, 
1864,  1865,  1866,  1868,  1871,  1872,  1873,  1874,  1876,  1878,  1879, 
1894,  1905,  1911,  1919,  1947,  1949,  1954,  1982,  1983,  1987,  1988, 
1989,  1990,  1991,  1999). 

On  the  whorls  Nos.  1872  and  1911  we  see  the  Lf^  and  pjJ,  together 
with  linear  representations  of  burning  altars;  on  Nos.  1879,  1919,  1947, 
1949,  1991,  along  with  the  zigzags,  which  we  see  also  in  the  hands  of 
the  two  Phoenician  gods  represented  on  a  lentoid  gem  found  near 
Mycenae,*  and  which  are  generally  believed  to  form  the  symbolic  sign 
for  lightning.  The  representation  of  the  burning  altar  has  also  been 
found  incised  on  the  bottom  of  a  vase  in  the  excavations  made  by  Miss 
Sofie  von  Torma  in  the  valleys  of  Maros  and  Cserna  in  Transylvania 
(Siebenburgen).^  The  LCj  or  py  also  occurs  very  frequently  on  the 
Trojan  whorls  in  conjunction  with  rude  linear  representations  of  stags, 
above  whose  backs  are  rows  of  points ;  *  it  also  occurs  in  conjunction  with 
the  sign  |JJ.*     This  latter  sign  is  very  frequent  on  the  Trojan  whorls.* 

Now  this  very  same  sign  occurs  over  the  opening  of  three  hut-urns  found 
under  the  ancient  lava  near  Marino.^  It  occurs  also  among  the  devices 
in  punched  work  on  the  flags  in  the  interior  of  the  tomb  of  OUam  Fodhla, 
traditional  monarch  and  lawgiver  of  Ireland,  which  is  computed  to  be 
upwards  of  3000  years  old;®  further,  on  a  girdle-buckle  of  iron  plated 
with  silver,  found  in  a  tomb  at  Hedingen,  near  Sigmaringen.'  In  these 
two  latter  cases  we  see  the  symbol  or  character  in  conjunction  with  the 
zigzag,  which  is  interpreted  as  the  symbolic  sign  of  lightning.  Finally, 
we  see  this  sign  on  six  vase-bottoms  discovered  by  Miss  Sofie  von  Torma 
in  the  valleys  of  Maros  and  Cserna  in  Transylvania.^® 

We  find  the  jIjJ  in  Ezekiel  ix.  4,  6,  where — in  the  form  of  the  old 

Hebrew  letter  Tau — it  is  written  as  the  sign  of  life  on  the  forehead,  like 


*  This  potsherd  as  weU  as  another  one  with  a 
l«M  having  been  picked  up  in  1872  at  a  much 

greater  depth  in  my  excavations,  I  held  them  to 
belong  to  the  first  city.  But  after  carefully  ex- 
amining the  clay  and  fabric  of  these  fragments, 
1  feel  convinced  that  they  belong  to  the  third 
or  burnt  city,  and  that  they  roust  have  fallen 
from  a  higher  level  into  my  excavations.  I  feel 
the  more  certain  on  this  point,  as  the  kX^  or 

rp*  never  again  occurred  in  the  debris  either 

of  the  first  or  of  the  second  city,  whereas  they 
occur  many  hundreds  of  times  in  the  third  as 
well  as  in  the  two  subsequent  pre-historic  cities 
of  Hissarlik. 

*  See  my  Mycenae,  No.  540,  p.  362. 

*  Carl  Gooss,  Berkht  iiber  Frauiein  Sofie  von 
Torma^a  Sammlunj  praehistorischer  AiierthUmer 


aus  dem  MaroS'  tmd  Csema^Thcd  SiebeiAwrgtna^ 
p.  16,  No.  12.  «  See  Ao,  1879. 

»  See  No.  1905. 

•  See  Nos.  1912,  1936,  1939. 

'  Notes  on  Hut-urns  and  other  Objects  from 
Marino  near  Albano.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock  anl 
Dr.  L.  Pigorini.  London,  1869.  Two  of  the 
hut-urns  represented  in  the  work  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  Dr.  Pigorini  have  the  sign  LJJ 
above  the  door.     The  third  hut-urn  with   the 

sign  LU  above  the  door  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Berlin. 

•  Discovery  of  the  Tonih  of  OUam  Fodhia,  By 
Eugfene  Alfred  ConwelL     Dublin,  1873. 

•  Ludw.  Lindenschmit, '  Die  VaieridndiKhen, 
AlterthUtner,  PI.  v.  No.  4. 

••  Carl  Gooss,  op,  cit,   p.  16,  PI.  iiL  Nos.  8,  9, 
10,  13,  14,  and  17. 
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its  corresponding  Indian  symbol.  We  find  it  twice  on  a  large  piece  of 
ornamented  leather  contained  in  the  celebrated  Corneto  treasure  pre- 
served in  the  Koyal  Museum  at  Berlin ;  also  on  ancient  pottery  found  at 
Konigsberg  in  the  Neumark,  and  preserved  in  the  Markisches  Museum 
in  Berlin,  and  on  a  bowl  from  Yucatan  in  the  Berlin  Ethnological 
Museum.  We  also  see  it  on  coins  of  Gaza,  as  well  as  on  an  Iberian 
coin  of  Asido ;  ^  also  on  the  drums  of  the  Lapland  priests.^  It  is  just 
such  a  troublesome  puzzle  as  the  Nile-key  or  crux  ansata,  that  symbol 
which,  as  a  hieroglyph,  is  read  ankh  ("  the  living  one "),  which  very 
frequently  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  Nile  valley,  and  which  we 
see  of  exactly  the  same  form  on  a  sepulchre  of  Northern  Asia  Minor.^ 

The  j-y  is  a  sort  of  cross,  whose  four  arms  are  bent  at  a  right  angle ; 
it  resembles  four  conjoined  Greek  Gammas. 

Bumouf  thinks  that  "the  Lpj  and  pjJ  represent  the  two  pieces  of 

wood  which  were  laid  crosswise  upon  one  another  before  the  sacrificial 
altars,  in  order  to  produce  the  sacred  fire  (Afftii),  and  the  ends  of  which 
were  bent  round  at  right  angles,  and  fastened  by  means  of  four  nails  pU?' 
so  that  this  wooden  scaflblding  might  not  be  moved.  At  the  point  where 
the  two  pieces  of  wood  were  joined,  there  was  a  small  hole,  in  which  a 
third  piece  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  lance  (called  Pramantha),  was 
rotated  by  means  of  a  cord  made  of  cow-hair  and  hemp,  till  the  fire 
was  generated  by  friction.  Then  the  fire  {Agni)  was  put  on  the  altar 
close  by,  where  the  priest  poured  the  holy  Soma,  the  juice  of  the  tree 
of  life,  over  it,  and  made,  by  means  of  purified  butter,  wood  and  straw, 
a  large  fire."  * 

Bumouf  further  maintains  that  the  mother  of  the  holy  fire  was  Maya, 
who  represents  the  productive  force.*  If  his  views  are  correct,  they 
would  go  far  to  explain  the  presence  of  the  p|£  on  the  vulva  of  the 
idol  No.  226.  They  would  also  show  that  the  four  points  which  we  so 
frequently  see  under  the  arms  of  the  ji}^)  or  yij  indicate  the  wooden  nails 
with  which  this  primitive  fire-machine  was  fixed  firmly  on  the  ground; 
and,  finally,  they  would  explain  why  we  so  frequently  see  the  p[-J  or  the 
Lpj  in  company  with  the  symbol  of  lightning  or  burning  altars.     The 

other  cross  too,  which  has   also   four   points,    r|^,   and   which  occurs 

innumerable  times  on  the  whorls  of  the  three  upper  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik,  might  also  claim  the  honour  of  representing  the  two  pieces  of 
wood  for  producing  the  holy  fire  by  friction.  Burnouf  asserts  that  "  in 
remote  antiquity  the  Greeks  for  a  long  time  generated  fire  by  friction, 
and  that  the  two  lower  pieces  of  wood,  that  lay  at  right  angles  across  ono 
another,  were  called  aravpo^,  which  word  is  either  derived  from  the  root 
stri,  which  signifies  lying  upon  the  earth,  and  is  then  identical  vrith  the 
Latin  Uemere,  or  it  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  word  stavara,  which  means 


7 

^  Zobel,  de  Zangronis,  1863,  PI.  1  and  3,  and  logique  de  la  Galatie  et  de  la  Bithynie,  Atlas, 

p.  397.  PI.  ix. 
'  Rochholz,  Altdeuttches  BUrgerUben,  p.  184.  *  See  fimile  Burnonf,  La  Science  dea  Beligions, 

*  GoiUaome  and  Perrot,  Exploration  archeO'  p.  256.  *  £mile  Burnonf, 
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*  firm,  solid,  immovable.'  After  the  Greeks  had  other  means  of  producing 
fire,  the  word  aravpo^  passed  simply  into  the  sense  of  cross." 

The  3-}  or  y-j  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  countries  of  Europe,  and 

in  many  countries  of  Asia.  We  see  them  on  one  of  three  pot-bottoms* 
found  on  Bishop's  Island,  near  Konigswalde,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oder,^  as  well  as  on  a  vase  found  at  Keichersdorf  near  Guben.*  A  whole 
row  of  them  may  be  seen  round  the  famous  pulpit  of  Saint  Ambrose  in 
Milan.  The  sign  occurs  a  thousand  times  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome ;  *  we 
find  it  very  frequently  in  the  wall-paintings  at  Pompeii,  even  more  than 
160  times  in  a  house  in  the  recently  excavated  street  of  Vesuvius ;  we  see 
it  in  three  rows,  and  thus  repeated  sixty  times,  upon  an  ancient  Celtic 
funeral  urn  found  at  Shropham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum.^®  I  find  it  also  very  often  on  ancient  Athenian^  and 
Corinthian  vases,  and  exceedingly  frequent  on  the  jewels  in  the  royal  tombs 
at  Mycenae ;  ^  also  on  the  coins  of  Leucas  and  Syracuse,  and  in  the  large 
mosaic  in  the  royal  palace  garden  at  Athens.  The  Eev.  W.  Brown  Keer, 
who  visited  me  in  1872  at  Hissarlik,  assured  me  that  he  has  seen  it 
innumerable  times  in  the  most  ancient  Hindu  temples,  and  especially  in 

those  of  the   Jainas.      I  see   also  a  pjJ  on  a  vase^  which  was  found 

in  the  county  of  Lipto,  in  Hungary,  and  is  preserved  in  the  collection 
Majlath  Bela;  further,  on  terra-cottas  found  in  the  cavern  of  Bara- 
thegy,  in  Hungary.* 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  work  Troy  and  its  Bemains,  I  have  been 

favoured  with  letters  from  correspondents  who  have  observed  the  Lp  and 
jlJ  in  various  parts  of  the  old  world,  from  China  at  the  one  extremity 
to  Western  Africa  at  the  other.  Dr.  Lockhart,  of  Blackheath,  formerly 
medical  missionary  in  China— to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  other  interesting 
communications* — says  that  "the  sign  pj-J  is  thoroughly  Chinese."* 
Major-General  H.  W.  Gordon,  C.B.,  Controller  of  the  Eoyal  Arsenal 
at  Woolwich,  wrote,  with  reference  to  the  nations  amongst  whom  I  have 
traced  the  pP,  "  You  may  to  these  nations  add  the  Chinese,  since  upon 
the  breech-chasing  of  a  large  gun  lying  outside  my  office,  and  which  was 
captured  in  the  Taku  Forts,  you  will  find  the  same  identical  sign."  For 
the  very  interesting  discovery  of  the  symbol  among  the  Ashantees,  I  am 


•  Zcitschrift  fUr  Fthnoiogie,  Organ  der  Berliner 
Oesellschaft  fur  Anthropolojie  und  Urgeschichte, 

1871,  iii. 

'  Third  Sessumal  Beport  of  the  Berlin  Society 
for  Anthropology y  Ethnology ^  and  Pre-'historic  Ke- 
tearcheSj  of  1871. 

•  Sessional  Beport  of  the  Berlin  Society  for 
Anthropology^  Ethnology^  and  Pre-historic  Be- 
SdarcheSf  of  July  15,  1876,  p.  9. 

•  Dmile  Burnouf,  op.  cit. 

>•  A.  W.  Franks,  Horae  feraies,  PI.  30,  fig.  19. 

•  G.  Hirschfeld,  Vasi  arcaici  Atenie^i ;  Koma, 

1872,  Tav.  xxzix.  and  zl.     G.  Dennu,  The  Cities 
and  Cemeteries  of  Etrvria,  p.  xci. 

<  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  259,  figs.  383,  385,  and 
in  many  others. 


*  No.  3,  PI.  XX.  in  Dr.  Joseph  Hampers  Anii- 
quit€8  pr^iistoriques  de  la  Hongrie;  E&ztergom, 
1877. 

*  Joseph  Hampel,  Catedogue  de  ^Exposition 
pr^tistorique  des  Mus€es  de  Province;  Budapest, 
1876,  p.  17. 

'  For  example,  the  Chinese  Bacrificial  cnp^ 
engraved  under  No.  774  (p.  466),  resembling  the 
double-handled  gold  cup  of  the  large  treasure. 
Dr.  Lockhart  finds  various  indications  of  Chinese 
influence  among  the  Uisaarlik  antiquities,  and 
traces  Chinese  letters  on  some  of  the  whorls: 
but  I  do  not  now  enter  into  that  question. 

*  M.  Burnouf  asks  me  whether  it  has  not  been 
imported  into  China  by  the  Buddhists. 
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indebted  to  Mr.  B.  B.  Mneas  Macleod,  of  Invergordon  Castle,  Boss-shire, 
who  wrote :  "  You  may  judge  my  surprise  when,  a  few  weekB  ago,  oe 
looking  over  some  curious  bronzes  captured  at  Ooomassie  during  the  late 
Ashantee  war  by  Captain  Eden,  son  of  Bishop  Eden,  of  Inrerness,  and 

now  in  Ha  possession,  I  observed  the  same  symbol,  with  some  others,  as 
was  usual  in  Asia  Minor  so  'many  thousand  years  ago.  I  enclose  photo- 
graphs of  the  three  bronzes  with  the  symbol  in  high  relief,  and  of  nearly 
the  natural  size." 


Professor  Sayee  observes  to  me :  "  It  is  evident  that  the  sign  found 
at  Hissarlik  is  identical  with  that  found  at  Mycenae  and  Athens,  as 
well  as  on  the  pre-historic  pottery  of  Cyprus,'  since  the  general  artistic 
character  of  the  objects  with  which  this  sign  is  associated  in  Cyprus  and 
Greece  agrees  with  that  of  the  objects  discovered  in  Troy.  The  Cyprian 
vase  figured  in  Di  Cesnola's  Cyprus,  PI.  xlv.  36,  which  associates  the 
swastika  with  the  figure  of  an  animal,  is  a  striking  analogue  of  the  Trojan 
whorls  on  which  it  is  associated  with  the  figures  of  stags.  The  fact  that 
it  is  drawn  within  the  vulva  of  the  leaden  image  of  the  Asiatic  goddess 
(No.  226)  seems  to  show  that  it  was  a  symbol  of  generation.    I  believe  that 

it  is  identical  with  the  Cypriote  character  /(l  oi  'I*  {tie),  which  has 
the  form  W  in  the  inscriptions  of  Golgi,  and  ^Iso  with  the  Hittite  'I* 
or  tlr,  which  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  once  suggested  to  me  was  intended  to 
represent  the  organs  of  generation," 

Mr.  Edward  Thomas  kindly  sends  me  a  copy  of  his  most  able  dis- 
sertation on  the  py  and  M"],*  in  which  he  says  :  "  As  far  ae  I  have  been 
able,  to  trace  or  connect  the  various  manifestations  of  this  emblem,  they 
one  and  all  resolve  themselves  into  the  primitive  conception  of  solar 
motion,  which  was  intuitively  associated  with  the  rolling  or  wheel-like 
projection  of  the  sun  through  the  upper  or  visible  arc  of  the  heavens,  as 
understood  and  accepted  in  the  crude  astronomy  of  the  ancients.  The 
earliest  phase  of  astronomical  science  we  are  at  present  in  a  position  to 
refer  to,  with  the  still  extant  aid  of  indigenous  diagrams,  is  the  Chaldean. 
The  representation  of  the  sun  in  this  system  commences  with  a  simple 
ring  or  outline  circle,  which  is  speedily  advanced  towards  the  impression 
of  onward  revolving  motion  by  the  insertion  of  a  cross  or  font  wheel-like 
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spokes  within  the  circnmference  of  the  normal  ring.  As  the  original 
Chaldean  emblem  of  the  sun  was  typified  by  a  single  ring,  so  the  Indian 
mind  adopted  a  similar  definition,  which  remains  to  thia  day  aa  the 
ostensible  device  or  caste-mark  of  the  modern  Sanras,  or  Bun-worahippers. 
The  tendency  of  devotional  exercises  in  India,  indeed,  seeias  from  the  first 
to  have  lain  in  the  direction  of  mystic  diagrams  and  crypto  symbols 
rather  than  in  the  production  of  personified  statnes  of  the  gods,  in  which 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  nnlike  the  Greeks,  the  Hindos  did  not  attain 
a  high  style  of  art." 

I  now  come  to  the  tripod-vases,  of  which  a  reaUif  enormous  namber 
was  found.    In  fact,  most  of  the  Trojan  vases  are  tripoda.     I  found,  in  my 
excavations  in  the  Acropolis  of  Mycenae,  a  few  fragments  of  terra-cotta 
tripods,*  bnt  never  an  entire  one.      Besides,  the  Mycenean  tripods  are 
very  different  from  the  Trojan ;  for  they  have  two  large  handles,  which,  aa 
■  well  as  the  three  feet,  have  each  two,  three,  four,  or  even  five  perforations, 
for  Buapension  with  a  string.     On  the  contrary,  the  feet  of  the  Trojan 
tripoda  are  never  perforated,  bnt  there  ia  on  either  side  of  the  body  a 
projection  with  a  vertical  tubular  hole,  and,  in  the  same  direction,  a  hole 
in  the  rim  and  the  cover.     The  string  waa  drawn  on  each  side  through 
the  tubular  holes  of  the  projectiona,  and  a  knot  being  made  below,  as  I 
have  shown  in  No.  252,  the  string  waa  drawn  through  the  tubular  holes 
of  the  neck  or  the  cover.     It  deserves  attention  that  whenever  a  vase 
has  a  cover  with  long  tubular  holes,  such  as  No.  252,  there  is  no  per- 
foration in  the  vase-neck ; 
and  there  being   none  in 
the   tripod-vase   No.    251, 
it  must  have  had  a  cover 
aimilar  to  that  of  No.  252. 
In  fact,   vases   with   pro- 
jections on   the   rim   and 
long  tubular  holes  in  these 
projections,  a  system  such 
aa  we  see  it  on  No.  253, 
always    pre  -  suppose    flat 
vase-covers  perforated   on 
either  side.    In  either  way, 
— by   means   of  the   cap- 
like  covers   with   tubular  ■ 
holes,  such  as  we  see  on 
No.  252,  or  by  means  of 
(a:»  iu*iui«i«.  Dtpth.  jjit)  perforated  flat  covers,  such 

as  there  must  have  ex- 
isted on.  No.  253, — the  vase  could  be  shut  close,  and  it  could  be  carried 
by  the  string. 

But  if,  as  ia  evident  from  the  fragments  I  discovered  at  Mycenae,  the 
tripod  form  of  vase  was  in  use  in  Greece  from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  it 

•  S«  in7  llj/ceaac,  p.  69. 
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most  certainly  was  no  longer  in  use  there  or  elsewhere  in  the  so-called 
Graeco-Phoenician  period,  and  far  less  in  later  times.  The  best  proof  of 
this  is,  that  neither  the  Museums  of  Athens,  nor  the  British  Museum, 
nor  the  Louvre,  nor  any  other  museum  in  the  world,  can  boast  of  possess- 
ing a  tripod-vase  of  terra-cotta,  except  one  found  at  lalysus,  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  two  from  Etruria  (one  of  them  in  form  of  an 
animal  from  Corneto)  as  well  as  one  from  Peru  in  the  Koyal  Museum 
of  Berlin,^®  one  apparently  of  a  late  period  in  the  Museum  of  Leyden,*^ 
and  three  bronze  tripod-vases  of  a  late  time  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
Museums  of  Neu  Strelitz,  Stralsuud,  and  Brandenburg.  We  must  also, 
of  course,  except  the  censers,  consisting  of  a  very  flat  bowl  with  three  very 
long,  broad  feet,  which  occur  among  the  Graeco-Phoenician  as  well  as  the 
Corinthian  pottery,  and  of  which  the  Museum  of  the  Bapficuceiov  in  Athens, 
as  well  as  all  the  large  European  museums,  contain  a  few  specimens. 

No  fragment  of  a  tripod-vase  of  either  terra-cotta  or  bronze  has  ever 
been  found  in  the  Lake-dwellings ;  ^  nor,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  any 
bronze  or  copper  tripod-vase  ever  been  found  anywhere,  except  the  above, 
and  one  which  I  discovered  in  the  fourth  royal  sepulchre  at  Mycenae,  and 
of  which  I  gave  an  engraving.  No.  440,  p.  278  of  my  Mycenae.  But 
as  tripods  are  continually  mentioned  by  Homer,  the  fact  now  mentioned 
goes  far  to  prove  that  he  either  flourished  in  Greece  at  that  remote  age 
to  which  the  Mycenean  sepulchres  belong,  or  that  he  lived  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  tripods  may  have  been  still  in  use  at  the  time  usually  attributed  to 
the  poet  (the  ninth  century  B.C.).  But  my  excavations  at  Hissarlik  have 
not  proved  that  tripods  were  still  in  use  so  late :  for  no  trace  of  them 
was  found  either  in  the  layer  of  debris  of  the  sixth  city,  which  I  hold 
to  be  a  Lydian  settlement,  or  in  the  most  ancient  strata  of  the  Aeolic  Ilium. 

Tripods  of  copper  (or  bronze)  were  used  in  the  Homeric  times  for 
various  purposes.  In  the  Odyssey,'^  as  well  as  in  the  lUad,^  we  find  them 
given  as  presents  of  honour.     In  the  Iliad  *  one  is  ofiered  as  a  prize  in 


**  The  Royal  Museain  of  Berlin  contains  abo  a 
terra-cotta  vase  with  four  feet,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  where  it  was  found. 

"  L.  J.  F.  Janssen,  Dc  Germaansche  en  Xoord- 
ache  Monumenten  van  het  Museum  U  Leyden ; 
Leyden,  1840. 

*  Professor  Virchow  informs  me  that  in  the 
peat-moors  of  Northern  Germany  are  often  found 
copper  kettles  with  three  feet,  which  belong, 
however,  to  a  late  period,  and  probably  to  the 
Middle  Ages.  Two  such  tripod-vases — the  one 
of  iron,  the  other  of  brass  or  bronze — are  repre- 
sented in  the  Sessional  Report  of  the  Berlin 
Society  of  Anthropoiogy^  Ethnology^  &c.,  of 
July  11,  1874,  PI.  xi.  Nos.  4  and  5. 

«  0(f.  xiii.  13: 
iLXX*  &yf  ol  6wftcy  rpiwoia  fi4yeaf  ^8i  Xi^ra  .  .  . 
Od,  XV.  82-84 : 

oxiiti  ris  4ifi4as 

eUfTws  ianr4fi^fif  9^ati  94  ri  w  yt  <^4pta$aif 
1l4  rata  rpvw6l9»v  cvxcUjcctfy  ^  AcjS^wr. 


»  //.  viii.  289-291 : 
Tfiiin^  roi  fitT*  4fih  Tp9fffi4ito¥  4v  x*P^  H^Wy 
^  rpiitoV  ^i  Zvw  Xirwovi  abrolffiv  &x*^4*^ 
ilh  TwoTx**  9}  k4v  toi  tfjihv  \4xos  ciVava/Saiyoi. 

//.  ix.  121-123 : 
6fuv  8*  ip  xdirrtaai  ircpucAvr^  9&p*  ovofi^ww^ 
9irr*  iw^povs  rpixoias,  94Ka  8i  Xfi^^^^^  rc^AoKro, 
aX0»ifas  8i  \4fiijTas  itlKOffi,  .  .  . 

*  //.  xi.  700,  701 : 

T9p\  rpiiroios  yhp  (fitXXov 

0tiff9<r$ar 

//.xxiii.  262-264: 
*IinrcO(rty  fi^y  irpwra  iro9(yKta'iy  iy\d^  &t$Ka 
0nKt  yvyeuKa  6yt<rB(u  ifiifio^a  $pya  Hviay 
Koi  rpiwoV  iarattrra  .  .  . 

//.  xxiii.  485 : 
}i9vp6  pv¥t  il  rplwoios  wtpMfitOoif  ^i  \4^tos  .  •  • 

//.  xxiii.  512,  513  : 
9&Kt  8*  &7C1I'  irdpotffiy  iw9p$6fioi<rt  yvveuKa 
KoX  rplwoV  wTil^rra  tp4p€ur 

//.xxiii.  717,  718: 

ot  8^  fuUC  altl 
pimis  i4<r0riff  rpiieo9os  Wpi  xoniroio. 
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the  games,  and  the  tripod  also  occurs  as  an  ornament  of  the  rooms,^ 
and,  further,  for  the  heating  of  water  and  for  cooking.'  To  indicate  its 
use  for  these  latter  purposes.  Homer  ^  gives  also  to  the  tripod  the  epithet 
ifMTTvpifiiJTi]^,  "  set  on  the  fire." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  with  all  the  many  hundreds  of  terra- 
cotta tripod-vases,  no  trace  of  a  copper  or  bronze  tripod  was  found  in 
any  one  of  the  five  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik.  This  is  all  the  more 
astonishing,  since  the  ten  treasures  found  in  the  third  or  burnt  city 
appear  to  prove  that  the  city  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  destroyed 
by  a  fearful  catastrophe,  so  that  the  inhabitants  had  no  time  to  save 
anything.  Besides,  the  largest  treasure,  that  one  which  was  found  by  me 
at  the  end  of  May  1873,  contained  three  copper  vessels  and  some  more  in 
fragments,  but  not  one  of  these  was  a  tripod.  The  existence,  therefore,  of 
terra-cotta  and  copper  tripod-vessels  in  Mycenae  at  that  remote  antiquity 
to  which  the  royal  tombs  belong;— their  non-existence  in  Greece  at  any 
later  period ; — the  abundance  of  copper  (or  bronze)  tripod-vessels  in  the 
time  of  Homer ; — the  general  use  of  terra-cotta  tripod-vessels  in  all  the 
five  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik;— the  total  absence  there  of  copper 
tripods  of  any  kind : — this  series  of  facts  presents  just  as  many  problems 
which  bid  fair  to  occupy  the  scientific  world  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  order  to  avoid  continual  repetition,  I  here  state  that,  unless  I 
mention  the  contrary,  all  the  Trojan  vases  may  be  regarded  as  hand-made, 

I  have  still  to  describe  more  fully  th^  tripod-vases  already  mentioned, 
Nos.  251,  252,  and  253.  As  may  be  seen,  the  vertical  tubular  holes  of 
No.  251  are  very  long ;  the  three  feet,  of  which  only  one  is  visible  in  the 
engraving,  are  very  short  and  thick.  On  either  side  of  the  globular  body 
we  see  two  narrow  strips  with  dots,  and  two  broad  ones  with  an  incised 
ornamentation  in  the  shape  of  fish-spines.  This  latter  decoration  is  seen 
on  several  gold  goblets  ®  found  by  me  at  Mycenae  in  the  royal  sepulchres, 
as  well  as  on  a  marble  slab  found  outside  of  them ;  ^  it  also  occurs  on 
terra-cotta  vases  found  in  Dolmens  of  the  Stone  age  in  Denmark ;  ^®  on 
a  vase  found  in  Hungary,^^  and  elsewhere. 

No.  252  is  a  very  remarkable  lustrous  light-red  tripod-vase.  Around 
the  body  we  see  a  deep  furrow,  the  two  edges  of  which  are  perforated 
vertically  for  suspension ;  but  the  usual  projections  on  either  side  of  the 
body  are  missing  here.  Not  less  curious  is  the  cover,  in  the  form  of  a 
Phrygian  cap,  having  on  each  side  a  tubular  hole  more  than  2  in.  long, 
by  means  of  which  it  was  fastened  on  the  vase  with  a  string,  as  I  have 
shown  in  the  engraving.     There  are  similar  very  long  vertical  tubular 


*  //.  xviii.  373,  374 : 

rpliro9as  yhp  itUoat  wdyras  Ircvx^^ 
€<mifi§y€u  wtp\  ro7xoy  ivtrroBtos  iitydpoio^  .  .  . 

•  Od,  viii.  434 : 
ii^^X  irvpl  arrjaai  rptiro9a  fi4yay  Srri  rdxio^cu 

II.  xviii.  344,  345 : 
atupX  irvpX  ffrriirai  rpixoZa  iiiyavy  C<ppa  T(£x«rra 
ndrpoKKoy  \o^a%iay, 

'  //.  xxiii.  702  : 
T^  fiky  yucfiffotm  fi4yay  rpliroV  ffiwvpifiiiTriyy .  .  . 


In  //.  XX ii.  163,  164,  it  is  called  rptwos  instead 
of  the  usual  form  rplvovs : 

t6  9k  fiiya  iccirai  JSutOKoPf 

^  rplxos  ^i  yvyiit  .  .  . 

•  See  my  MyceniCy  No.  319,  p.  206,  and  No. 
453,  p.  292. 

»  Ibid.  No.  215,  p.  140. 

*®  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Kordlske  Oldsager ;  Co])en- 
hngen,  1859,  p.  19,  fig.  95,  and  p.  20,  fig.  100. 

"  Joseph  Ham  pel,  Antiqnittfs  pnfhisioriqucs  dc 
la  HongriCf  PI.  xxi.  No.  7. 
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holeB  in   the  projections   near   the   rim  of  the  pretty  grey   tripod-vase 
No.  253,   which  has  smaller  projections   with  vertical  tubular  holes,  in 


sd  Tripod  ftBe.  ulth  la] 


the  same  direction,  in  its  globular  body,  which  is  decorated  with  wedge- 
shaped  incisions  and  points. 

Another  tripod-vase  with  the  suspension  system  is  No,  254,  the  neck 
of  which  is  ornamented  with  8  circular  bands.  The  body  is  divided  by 
three  bands  into  four  fields,  of  which  the  upper  one  is  decorated  with  the 


Ko,  2M.  OmuDenUd  Tripod  Yaw,  wlih  labnUr  ba1« 
foriiBptMkjn.  iMiBcd  unuBKnuuoii.  {Abgul  1 : 1 
■ctiulilic.    Urpib.ia  no 


very  common  incised  zigzag  ornament,  the  two  following  with  small 
incised  strokes;  the  lower  field  has  no  ornamentation.  No.  255  is  a 
Bimikr  tripod-7ase,  with  an  almost  identical  ornamentation. 
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No.  256  represents  a  very  characteristic  specimen  of  a  Trojan  terra- 
cotta tripod-vase :  it  is  of  a  light-brown  colour,  and  has  two  handles, 
which,  as  well  as  the  three  feet, 
are  of  a  spiral  form.  Between 
the  two  handles  there  is,  on 
either  side  of  the  body,  a  large 
projection  with  a  vertical  tubular 
hole,  one  of  which  is  just  in 
front,  and  in  the  same  direction 
a  hole  in  the  rim  for  suspension. 
The  long  funnel-shaped  neck  is 
decorated  with  simple  circular 
bands. 

A  very  elegant  r?d  tripod- 
vaae  with  two  perforated  handles 
is  represented  under  No.  257. 
On  each  side  of  its  globular 
body  we  see  an  incised  decora- 
tion of  three  branches,  of  which 
the  middle  one  has  on  each  side 
a  zigzag  line,  the  two  others 
plain  lines. 

The  tripod-vase  No.  258  is 
very  cnrlons,  on  account  of  its 
fanciful  feet,  which,  aa  well   as 

Se.Mt.    Pmlj  Tripod  Vve.  vKh  two  hindln of  qilnl  rang  the    prOJectioHB    OH    the    sidcS    of 

Sj.w)""""""'"'""^"'™'  *'^*"'""^-  the  body,  are  ornamented  with 

incisions;  the  whole  upper  part 

of  this  vessel  is  restored.     The  only  peculiarity  in  the  globular  tripod- 

vaae,  No.  259,  is  a  projection  on  the  body,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 


ornamented  with  a  zigzag  lino  between  two  circular  bands.  Much  prettier 
is  the  little  globular  tripod-vose,  No.  2C0 ;  which  has  on  each  side  the 
usual  perforated  projection  for  suspension.     The  body  is  decorated  with 
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an  incised  band  of  a  horizontal  fish-spine-like  omBmentation,  parallel  to 
which  vie  Bee  a  band  of  strokes  round  the  neck.     This   latter   baud  is 


No.IW).    Olobular  Tripoli,  n 


joined  to  the  lower  one  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  fish-spine  incisions.     The 
neck  straitens  towards  the  top. 

The  tripod  No.  261  has  two  handles  of  a  spiral  form,  which,  as  a  rare 
exception  to  the  rule,  are  not  perforated.  The  globular  body  is  divided 
by  seven  parallel  circular  bands  into  six  fields:  of  these  the  larger 
central  one  is  divided  on  each  side  by  fifteen  vertical  lines  into  sixteen 
small  fields,  four  of  which  are  ornamented  with  incised  circles,  and  four 
others  with  strokes.  No.  262  is  another  tripod-vase,  with  tubolar  holes  for 


(Illlt  •'"Ul  ■UC.     Depth.  36  It) 

suspension.  The  upper  part  of  the  globular  body,  as  well  as  the  neck,  is 
ornamented  with  incised  parallel  bands,  of  which  two  are  ornamented 
with  horizontal  strokes,  the  third  with  an  incised  zigzag  line. 

The  tripod-vaae  No.  263  is  very  similar  to  No.  252,  with  the  difference 
that  the  neck  of  the  latter  straitens,  while  that  of  No.  263  widens  towards 
the  top.    On  neither  of  these  two  vases  are  there  perforated  projections 
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for  suspension.  On  No.  263,  the  edge  of  the  bottom,  the  projecting 
edge  on  the  middle  of  the  hody,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 
and  the  cover,  are  perforated  on  each  aide  for  aasing  the  string 
through. 

I  call  the  reader's  very  particular  attention  to  the  curious  light-red 
tripod-bos  Nos.  264  and  265,  the  former  being  the  cover  and  the  latter 


No.  MX  Tripod  Vuc,  '^Itb  tDbnlir  tmlator  (oqiciuLaD        Noe.  ZM,  HS.    THpul  Bux.  with  hols  liir  inqieHlan. 
ID  Uie  hntn-  part  *tl  ihc  body,  tin-  rim.  tai  the  uvtr.  A  cnUIr-tMi  ii  p^ud  on  ihv  corn-. 

{l!3icluiiWK.     DcpUi,  JBIl.)  (Nearly  I  ;3actiuHlM.    l»plh.Mlt) 

being  the  lower  part.     The  three  feet  are  of  a  spiral  form.     On  each  side 
of  the  bottom,  as  well  as  on  two  sides  in  the  rims,  there  is  a  perforation 
for  suspending  the  box  and  fastening  the  lid  on  it.     On  the  top  of  the 
latter    the    reader    sees   a  carious 
^"■"*-  ornamentation,  painted  with  dart- 

rod  clay,  in  which  the  keen  eye  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Charles  Newton,  of 
the  British  Museum,  has  recognized 
a  cuttle-fish,  and  this  is  in  fact  most 
certainly  represented  here.  The 
same  ornamentation  occurs  at  My- 
cenae and  in  the  Phoenico-Greek 
remains  at  Rhodes.  The  same  orna- 
mentation is  very  frequent  on  the 
objects  of  gold  found  by  me  in  the 
royal  sepulchres  of  Mycenae,'  also 
on  the  pottery  from  a  tomb  at 
lalysus  in  Ehodes  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  No.  266  is  the 
cover,  and  No.  267  the  lower  part, 
of  a  lustrous-black  box  of  terra- 
cotta, made  of  a  very  compact 
graphite  clay  mixed  with  so  much 
mica  that  it  glitters  all  over  with 
thousands  of  sparkles,  like  gold  or 
silver.  I  found  it  on  the  wall 
near  the  royal  house,  together  with  the  curious  object  of  Egyptian 
porcelain  No.  548,  and  a  lustrous-black  vase  with  an  owl's  head  and 
the  characteristics   of  a  woman,  in  a  large   broken  funeral  urn,  which 

'  See  my  M-jcmae,  Ko.  240,  p.  1G6,  mJ  Nos.  270,  271,  p.  181. 
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was  filled  with  diderent  Borts  of  carbonized  material  and  ashes  of  animal 
matter.  Thongh  the  box  has  evidently  been  exposed  to  a  great  heat, 
yet  it  ia  hardly  half-baked,  probably  becauee  it  was  shut.  But  still 
the  heat  has  been  bo  great  in  the  bor  that  all  its  contents  have  been 
carbonized.  In  these  Professor  X.  Landerer  recognizes  grain,  remnants 
of  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  beads  of  glass  paste,  and  animal  charcoal  of  bones 
and  flesh.  Thus  we  may  with  all  probability  sappose  that  the  funeral  urn 
contained  the  ashes  of  a  deceased  person,  to  which  were  added  several 
articles,  to  one  of  which  the  object  of  Egyptian  porcelain  belonged  ;  also 
the  box  before  us,  which  seems  to  have  contained  a  dress  ornamented 
with  beads  of  a  glass  paste,  and  some  food,  grain,  and  animal  matter. 
Unlike  the  box  Noa,  264,  265,  the  black  box  before  us  has  no  holes  for 
suspension,  and  the  lid  is  so  large  that  it  covers  the  lower  part  or  box 
proper  entirely. 

No.  268  represents  a  Instrona-black  tripod-vase  with  the  system  for 
auspension ;  it  has  on  each  aide  of  the  body  three  linear  projections  and  two 


pr«)ectluiu.    (l;<iMiul>lic     Dtptli.XlR.) 

lines  incised  round  the  neck.  No.  269  is  a  little  grey  vase  decorated  with 
three  lines  round  the  neck,  and  a  series  of  circles  and  a  zigzag  orna- 
mentation round  the  body.     Nob.  270  and  271  are  two  globular  tripod- 


.    Two  Trtpod  Vm«.  •Ith  lu 


CAboul 

Tripod  V«f.  »ltl.  bul, 
n..l«prqi«H<,q.ontLlb 
.  l;l»rto»lilM.  Depth, 

Dfpth.Mll.) 

vases  of  a  blackish  colour,  with  tubular  holes  for  snapension ;  the  former 
is  ornamented  with  three  lines  round  the  neck,  and  various  other  rude 
incised  patterns  on  the  body  ;  the  upper  part  of  No.  271  is  decorated  all 
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round  with  7  bands  of  dots.  No.  272  is  a  lastronB-black  tripod-vaae  with 
a  ring  for  suspension  on  either  side,  and  two  small  projections  on  each  side 
of  the  body. 

I  pass  oyer  to  the  nnornameDted  tripod-vases,  simply  placing  before 
the  reader  nine  specimens  of  Instrons  black,  brown,  or  red  colour 
(Nos.  273  to  281),  as  their  several  forms  may  be  easily  studied  from  the 


excellent  engravings.  All  of  them  have  two  vertically  perforated  projec- 
tions for  suspension  with  a  string.  In  the  engravings  Nos.  273  and  274 
the  perforatiouB  for  the  string  in  the  rim  are  also  easily  to  be  discerned. 
The  feet  of  No.  276  form  curves ;  those  of  No.  277  are  in  the  form  of 
spirals. 


UNOHNAMENTED  TKIPOD-VASES. 


Ko.na.    OlobnUr  Tripod,  No.  «».    Tripod  Va«,  w 

lut  1 :  tuinilalu.   Depib,  ICR.)  (1 :  tutuul  ilu.  I>F|it)i,3< 


Ma.  MO.   Tripoli  Viu.,  wilh  luholif  ligl«  foi  No.  a«.    Tcm-cotu  Tripod  Vue,  wllh 

taipcDaloo.    (l:4ftcliulkiie.    DtpLh^  prriMmtnl  prr»|«ctkim  on  Ibe  tUn  Tor  »ivpeDiloii. 

Sin.)  (Uilticliul du.    Drptb,  311  n.) 

I  now  proceed  to  the  Tasea  without  feet.     No.  282  is  a  lustrous  dark- 
brown  globalar  vase,  with  a  short  neck  and  double  tings  for  Bospension  on 


each  side.     Similar  vases  with  double  rings  on  each  aide  are  general  in  the 
first  city,  bat  they  hardly  ever  occur  in  the  higher  strata ;  in  £act,  in  all 
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my  excavations  I  foand  only  two  of  them  in  the  third  or  bnrnt  city,' 
But  No.  283  ia  a  vase-spout  with  two  perforations  in  the  rim.  It  eyi- 
dently  belongs  to  a  vase  with  such  a  spout  on  each  side  of  the  body: 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  represent  sach  a  vase  on  a  Bubsequent  page. 
No.  284  ia  a  lustrous-black  globular  vase,  with  the  usual  vertical  tubular 
holes  for  suspension.  As  to  Nos.  285  and  288,  I  have  nothing  particular 
to  add  to  the  mere  view  of  the  objects. 


So.nt.  G 

QbuUr  VwK,  wllb  WtallH  hoKm. 

M<iL  3M.    OlaboUr  Vw,  with  tnlMlii  bol«  foi 

(AboDt 

:ticti»lit».    l)(jmi,«ft.) 

nupeulOD.    (Hmi:j1:3k(iu1>1».    De[>tb.  33 

Noa.  286  and  287  are  in  shape  much  like  our  present  bottles;  but 
the  projections  with  the  vertical  tubular  boles  on  the  sides  betray  at  once 
their  remote  antiquity.  No.  289  is  a  large  yellowish  vaae  of  oval  form, 
having  on  the  sides  the  like  projections  with  perforations.  No.  290  is  a 
lustrous-black  globular  vase  with  perforated  projections  for  suspension. 

'  A  bnod-miuie  rnse  siniilnr  to  thla,  and  Bin  the  result.     But,  unlike  the  Trojnn  Vam,  which 

with  tvio  liDgi  for  tuspmioa  an  either  side,  invnrbbl;  hme  Terticid  perforationa  for  luipen- 

1(  in  the  remarkable  collection  of  pre-hi$t(>ric  sion,  the  perforaliun)  on  the  abot'e  nue  in  Prof. 

German  potterj  of  Professor  Virchow  at  licrlia.  Virchow'i  collection  arc  in  a  boriionlnl  poiitioD, 

Great  praise  ii  due  to  this  fricni  far  the  eiten-  like  those  or  all    the   Qennaa   vssh  ;    but    lie 

ciTe  eicoratioiu  he  has  ondertaken  in  compaa;  possesses  one  rase   found  at  Belgnrd  Id  Pom- 

with  faia  highlv  talented  children,  his  daughter  mei'n,  which  has  on  each  side  a  vertically  per- 

AdMe  and   hii '«>n  Dr.  Haas   Vircbow,   iu  the  for..ted  eicrescence.    Another  rare  eiception  it  ■ 

""  a  the  province  of  i 


VASES  WITHOUT  FEET. 


(^boat  1 :  t  ■ctiul  lite.    Deplh,  32  ft.) 

■uipcDalon.     (About  1 :4  Ktul  ilu.    Dfp[h,3S[i.) 

A  vase  eimilar  to  this,  but  with  horizontally  perforated  excrescencea  on 
the  sides,  is  in  Professor  Virchow'a  collection. 


.    atobnlir  VnK,  • 
lUlaUe.    DepLh,2i 


No.  »g.    GlobnUrViiM,  Kith  Iiolei  No.  2B3.    01abu[ar  Vue,  wltta  boln  No.  3H.    Cup  wlUi  fi>a-«plM  onu. 

for  luspeiiilon  and   tnclfcil  oriui-  for  iu'pen«1oii  and  IncJwd  flowery  mentulloii.  (About  1:1  artualilie. 

nuntellnn.  (About  1:1  uliul  tlu.  omioimlilion.  (About  IMuliul  Dcplb.ltft.) 

Dcplb,  le  (I,)  titm.    Depth,  31 11.) 

No.  291  13  remarkable  for  the  shape  of  its  very  long  perforated 
projections  for  snspenaion.  No.  292  is  a  globular  vase,  i-udely  decorated 
with  a  linear  ornamentation  and  dots.  No.  293  is  a  grey  globular  vase 
with  the  Huepension  system,  ornamented  on  each  side  with  six  very 
neatly-incised   palm-branches.     No.  294    is   a   lustrous   dark-red  goblet 
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without  handlee ;  it  ib  decorated  with  au  incised  bana  of  the  fish-spine 
ornament,  encompassed  on  both  sides  by  double  lines,  below  which  we 
see  an  engraved  branch  all  round  the  Tase.  The  perforated  projections 
on  the  sides  of  the  lustrons  dark-brown  globular  vase.  No.  295,  are 
in  the  shape  of  ears.     No.  296  represents  a  vase  with  perforated  projec- 


nifcukm.    (About  l:«  actiuliin.    Dcpik,  U  It.}  No,  »«.    Vuc  vith  mKvoniamvnUtlan  uid  tulxibr 

bolfl  for  iiup«n9lon.    (About  1:4  AdOEj  lUe. 

tions  for  suspension;  it  has  a  nide  linear  ornamentation  on  the  body. 
Professor  Virchow  calls  my  attention  to  the  great  similarity  between  the 
cover  of  this  vase  and  that  of  the  covers  on  the  Pommerellen  vases 
with   human   faces.     No.  297   ia  of  a  lustrous-brown  colour;  its  neck 


widens  slightly  towards  the  top.  No.  298  is  a  Instrous-black  vase,  with 
a  globular  base  and  the  usual  perforated  projections  for  suspension ;  it  is 
covered  all  over  with  rows  of  dots. 
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The  globolar  luatrouB  dark-brown  vase.  No,  299,  with  its  long  per- 
forated and  deeply-fluted  projectiona  for  suepenaion,  ia  very  remarkable. 

No.  300  is  of  the  same  colour,  and  haa  the 
Qsnal  system  far  anapenaion.  It  is  decorated  with 
a  waving  line  and  dota. 

To  the  list  of  vases  found  elaewhere,  with 
vertical  tabular  holea  for  anapenaion,  I  may  add 
two  small  conical  vases  from  Nimroud,  in  the 
British  Mnsenm,  each  of  which  has  four  auch 
holea. 

No.  301   ia  a   blackish   globular   vase,   with     ,,^  ^^     oiobntK  vm  nii 
perforated  projectiona  on  the  body  aa  well  as  in        wbnUf  i»ih  tor  Mspnaion. 
the  rim,  for  suspension.     It  has  a  rudely-inciaed  i>ei)Ui,  mro 

ornamentation  filled  up  with  white  chalk. 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  objects  ever  found  at  Hisaarlik  is  the 


aot.    Vue  wlib  holH  tor 

onNuatDlitioD,    (Abov 

Dc[>lh,33 


beautiful  lustrous  dark-yellow  vaee  No.  302  (p.  368),  which  haa  on  the 
aidea  long  projections  perforated  with  tubular  holes  for  suspension ;  each 
of  these  projectiona  ia  ornamented  with  four  horizontal  parallel  linea.  The 
aarface  of  the  body  is  divided  on  each  side  by  two  vertical  lines  into  three 
fields :  in  tho  middle  field,  which  is  by  far  the  largest,  we  see  on  each  side  a 
tree  with  ten  branches,  a  decoration  which  is  very  frequent  on  tho  Trojan 
whoria  and  balla  (aee  Noa.  1899-1904,  1910,  1993,  1999,  and  2000).  But 
I  remind  the  reader  that  thia,  like  all  other  patterns  on  the  pre-historic 
pottery  of  Hiasarlik,  is  inciaed.  If  we  examine  these  incisions  with  a 
lena,  we  conclude  from  their  rudeness  and  irregularity  that  they  must 
have  been  made  with  pointed  pieces  of  silex  or  hard  wood,  or  with  bone- 
needles,  before  the  pottery  was  baked  for  the  second  time,  or,  more 
probably,  before  it  was  brought  to  the  fire  for  the  first  time.  The  vase 
before  us  (No,  302)  has  been  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  the  conflagra- 
tion ;  for,  although  the  clay  ia  very  thick,  it  is  thoroughly  baked.  This 
vase  evidently  had  a  cover  like  that  which  we  aee  on  No.  252. 

Another  highly  intereating  vaae  ia  represented  by  No.  303  (p.  368) ;  it 
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is  of  a  lustrous-black  colour,  and  but  slightly  baked.  Like  many  other 
black  Tases,  it  would  most  probably  have  become  quite  red  had  it  been 
exposed  to  the  intense  beat  of  the  conflagration,  and  so  been  thoroughly 


rue  at  pallibrd  blJuAisli  TmMotU,  witb 
An  fur  tupeatfoo.  JpdBrd  plaut'LLka  onu- 
.    (U^IutiulilMi.    UFF>h,Xia) 


•ngpnielDQ  on  ctU»t  ilde.   (About  1 
Deplb.  Ui  n.} 


baked.  It  has  on  both  sides  pointed  projections  with  perforations  for 
suspension.  Like  the  foregoing  vase  (No.  302),  it  has  a  small  hollow 
foot ;  its  shape  is  globnlar ;  it  is  decorated  on  each  side  with  two  reversed 
branches,  each  with  18  leaves  and  surrounded  by  dots ;  there  is  also  a 
plant-like  ornamentation  above  the  projections.  A  similar  ornamentation 
is  very  frequent  on  the  whorls  (see  Nos.  1901  and  1904). 

The  lustrous-red  vase  No.  304  is  of  an  oval  shape.  This  also  has  a 
small  hollow  foot  and  a  short  neck,  which  widens  towards  the  mouth ;  it 
has  the  usual  tubular  holes  on  the  sides,  and  holes  in  the  rim  in  the 
same  direction.  The  body  is  ornamented  all  round  with  rudely-iiicised 
vertical  lines,  just  as  if  the  primitive  potter  had  intended  to  imitate 
a  melon.  The  neck  is  ornamented  with  horizontal  parallel  lines.  This 
vessel  has  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  by  which 
it  has  been  thoroughly  baked.  The  crown-shaped  cover  which  we  see  on 
the  vase  is  very  curious.  Unlike  the  usual  covers  with  a  similar  crown- 
like handle,  this  cover  is  not  intended  to  be  put  over  the  neck  of  the  vase, 
but  to  be  put  into  it,  like  a  stopper,  because  its  lower  part  is  hemi- 
spherical and  hollow,  with  a  wide  orifice  in  the  middle.  By  this  con- 
trivance the  cover  could  be  put  on  the  vase  even  when  it  was  full,  because 
the  liquid  would  enter  into  the  hollow.  While  all  the  vases  which 
I  have  hitherto  passed  in  review,  and  all  those  which  I  shall  pass  in 
review  without  a  special  notice  to  the  contrary,  are  hand-made,  this  vase- 
cover  is  wheel-made,  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  prove  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  this  particular  vase. 
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Under  No.  305  I  represent  a  globular  lustroas-yellow  Taae  found  in 
the  royal  boose ;  it  bas  the  nsiial  perforated  projections  for  suspension  on 


.    LiutTDiu-rtd  Tbh  of  oral  ihape,  with  mde  ]]wtr 
atLoEi,  having  long  prtJortttd  prq^ctloni  oa  the  ^dc«. 
IHilI  Kliul  tii&    Drptti,  ZIft.) 


.    Dpplb.M 


the  sides,  and  holes  in  the  rim ;  its  bottom  is  flat.     Around  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  what  bas  been  taken  for  an  incised 
inscription,  which  Professor  Sayce  bas  discussed  in  bis 
dissertation  on  tbe  Trojan  inscriptions.^ 

The  red  vase  No.  306  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  has 
the  same  system  for  suspension  as  all  the  foregoing,   a 
hollow  foot,  and  a  small  nock ;  it  bas  on  each  side  of  the 
body  a  spiral  decoration  in  relief,  like  tbe  Cypriote  cba-    "ti^'inb^  tXi 
racter  Iv,  *"'  "osp™*™  ""i 

Of  a  far  ruder  fabric  is  the  little  vase  No.  307,  which      «mc'  (Ai»ut  i :  4 
has  on  each  side  two  projections  in  tbe  form  of  female      ^"]  '"'  ^'"''' 

*  S«e  hli  Appeniii. 
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breasts,  and  fonr  veTtical  lines ;  the  small  cnrved  projections  on  the  sides 
are  perforated  for  snspensioD.    Very  carious  in  its  ornamentation  is  the 


globnlar  vase  No.  308,  which  has  only  two  holes  for  suspension  in  the  rim, 
and  none  on  the  sides.     The  surface  of  the  body  is  divided  by  horizontal 


parallel  lines  into  six  or  seven  zones,  most  of  which  are  decorated  with 
mde  vortical,  slanting,  or  horizontal  incisions ;  on  each  side  of  the  body 
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there  is  a  projection  wtich,  however,  is  not  perforated.  The  only  pre- 
historic vases,  whose  incised  decoration  offers  some  resemblance  to  that 
on  this  vase,  are  those  found  in  Hungary,  and  represented  on  PI.  vi. 
Nos.  4,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  in  Dr.  Joseph  Hampel'a  Antiqmtea  prektstoriqaea 
de  la  Hojiffrie.* 

Under  No.  309  I  represent  a  vase-cover  with  a  small  handle ;  it  is 
rndely  decorated  with  ineiBiona  representing  lines,  small  concentric  circles, 
and  spirals. 

Noa.  310,  313,  314,  315,  and  318  are  fragments  of  vases  with  varioos 
rudely-incised  patterns.  No.  311  is  a  vase-foot  ending  in  a  spiral.  Nos. 
312  and  316  are  fragments  of  vase-covers.  No.  317  is  the  handle  of  a 
vase  with  curious  signs. 

The  engravings  Nos.  319  to  323  represent  five  of  the  long  lustroos- 
red  gohlets,  with  two  enormous  handles  and  a  pointed  or  convex  foot,  on 
account  of  which  they  cannot  be  put  down  except  on  the  mouth ;  there- 


no.  310.    Ooblct  irilb  twD  bMtlts,  S<ir«  <(fi4i- 
•nifUa:    Cibooi  1 ; «  MiBil  »iie.    Dcplb.aia.) 

fore,  whoever  held  snch  a  goblet  in  his  hand,  when  filled  with  liquid, 
was  forced  to  empty  it  before  putting  it  down.  In  this  way  the  goblet 
was  always  kept  clean.  I  have  tried  to  prove  in  the  preceding  chapter 
(pp.  299-302)  that  the  Homeric  Sct-os  ufufuxuireXKov  could  not  possibly 
have  been  anything  else  but  a  single  goblet  with  two  handles.  Nos.  319 
and  320  are  represented  upright,  as  when  held  in  the  hand ;  Noa.  321, 322, 
and  823,  as  standing  on  the  mouth.  These  goblets  are  sometimes  very 
large ;  two  of  those  in  my  collection,  with  a  pointed  foot  and  bandies,  like 
No.  319,  are  12  inches  long,  and  have  a  mouth  C  inches  in  diameter. 
But  there  also  occur  two-handled  goblets  of  a  different  shape  in  this  third, 

*  Esztei^om,  1376. 
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i-o  buullM  (Un  i^^u^aiMu).    (AbODt  1 : 1  Dcliml  iIh.    l)«plb,M(t.) 


the  burnt  city.  The  shape  represented  by  No.  324  also  occurs  Tery  fre- 
quently, and  still  more  abundant  is  the  form  No.  325,  which  in  the  tipper 
pre-historic  cities  has  sometimes  three  feet,  With  rare  exceptions,  all 
the  goblets,  of  whatever  form,  are  of  a  lustrons-red  colour  ;  the  only  other 
colour  which  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  occurs  on  the  goblets,  is  a 
Instrous  black. 
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I  further  represent  here,  under  No.  326,  a  cup  with  three  feet  and 
two  handles;  it  is  of  a  luBtrous-hlack  colour,  and  decorated  all  round 
with  parallel  horizontal  Hues.  Only  two  Bpecimens  of  this  type  hare  been 
found  in  the  third  city;  but  it  is  Tery  frequent  in  the  following  city. 
But  Btill  more  freqpent  in  the  latter  is  a  double -handled  cup  of  the 
Tery  same  ahape,  hut  without  the  tripod  feet;  indeed,  this  shape  is  bo 
abandant  there,  that  I  was  able  to  collect  many  hundreds  of  specimens; 
but  it  never  occurs  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city.  I  may  add  that  none 
of  these  various  forms  of  goblets  have  ever  been  found  elsewhere. 


V 


No.  327  is  a  very  carious  tripod-vessel  in  the  form  of  a  one-handled 
pitcher,  which  stands  on  its  side,  supported  by  three  feet,  and  is 
pierced  all  over  with  holes  like  a  sieve.  Similar  vessels  are  not  rare, 
either  in  the  third  or  the  following  city ;  but  their  use  is  a  mystery 
to  ns.  All  of  them  have  been  made  on  the  potter's  wheel,  are  unpolished, 
and  of  the  rudest  fabric.  All  the  holes  have  evidently  been  made  before 
the  vessel  was  baked.  Bat  the  baking  is  not  thorough.  Similar  vessels 
have  never  been  found  elsewhere.  Professor  Helbtg '  suggests  that  the 
large  sieve-like  perforated  terra-cotta  vases  found  in  the  Italian  terramare 
may  have  served  for  separating  the  liquid  honey  from  the  wax.  May  the 
vessel  before  us  have  served  for  a  like  purpose? 

Noa.  328-330  represent  three  vase-covers,  whose  tripod-like  handles 
with  a  large  knob  make  a  very  pretty  appearance,  and  resemble  crowns. 
But  still  more  elegant  is  the  vase-cover  No.  331,  the  handle  of  which 
consists,  as  it  were,  of  two  arches;  its  form  can  best  be  explained  by 
comparing  it  to  two  single  bandies  put  cross-wise,  one  over  the  other, 


*  VIolTs'iog  Wi:'!b\g,  Die  nalOermda- PoAeiu ; 
Leipiig,  1879,  p.  17.  Profesior  Helbig  i»y«i 
p.  6  :  "  The  word  Terremare  or  Terramara  i>  tta 
cipreuioD  corrupted  from  Terramuiu  bj  the 
peasant)  of  the  proTincv  of  Pannt,  aod  liguifies 
originally  ercry  atratum  of  earth  which  iimiicil 
with  DrgaiiicmatUr,a])distbercfoteapproFri«to 


for  mannrmg.  Kon-,  as  the  >oi1  of  the  Emilia 
coDtaiDS  the  remaiaa  of  man;  old  lettUmeDts, 
remaiu  cotuiiling  of  manufacCitrei  ta  well  aa  of 
decompa§ed  organic  bodies,  the  denomiDalion 
Terramare  bu  in  a  more  narrow  eens*  bsen 
transferred  to  Hia  itrata  contaiDing  lach   re- 
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find  joined  together  by  a  very  large  nail.     Both  sorts  of  handle  are  very 
abundant  in  the  third  city,  as  well  as  in  the  two  succeeding  pre-historio 


cities,  though  they  have  certainly  never  been  yet  found  elsewhere.     But 
my  friend  Mr.  Philip  Smith  calls  my  attention  to  the  similarity  of  these 


No.  331).    TiH  Cora  with  i  cntirD-ihaped  budle. 
(1 :1  Ktul  ^u.    DepUi,  13  It) 

Trojan  handles  to  the  crown-like  form  of  the  modern  Phrygian  water- 
vessels.  He  citea  the  following  passage  on  the  subject  from  page  101  of 
the  Kev.  E.  J.  Davis's  Life  »'«  Astatic  Turkey.  Writing  from  Hierapolis, 
be  says :  "  Here  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  wooden  vessels  used  for 
carrying  water.  They  are  made  of  a  section  of  pine  :  the  inside  is 
hollowed  out  from  below,  and  the  bottom  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  wood 
exactly  fitted  into  it.  These  vessels  are  very  durable  and  strong."  On 
the  opposite  page   he   gives  two  engravings,  according   to  which  these 
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Phrygian  water-vesBela  have  a  very  great  resemblaBce  to  the  Trojan  Tflse- 
oovere  in  the  form  of  a  crown. 

Vase-covers  with  a  Bimple  handle,  like  No,  332,  occasionally  occur, 
bat  they  ate  not  nearly  bo  freqaent  as  the  forms  before  described. 


No.  139.    VueCowrvlihiilioplebiiiiUs.    (1 1 1  ulwl  liia.    Deptli, »  ft.) 

The  only  vase-handles  I  noticed  vhich  have  some  analogy  to  these 
were  found  at  Szihalom  in  Hungary,  and  sro  shown  under  Nos.  26  and 
27  in  the  glass  case  Ko.  IX.  of  the  National  Husenm  of  Buda-Pesth.  The 
only  difference  is  that,  instead  of  covering  the  vase-neck  like  a  cap,  as 
at  Troy,  they  were  intended  merely  to  shut  the  orifice:  for,  as  Dr.  J, 
Hampel  informs  me,  the  lower  part  of  No.  26  is  tapering,  and  its  flat- 
tened foot  is  divided  by  a  cross-like  groove  into  four  pivots;  the  lower 
part  of  No.  27  is  globular.  The  handle  is  on  the  slightly  hollow  upper 
side.  Therefore,  like  the  Mycenean  vase-covers,*  these  Szihalom  vase- 
covers  were  kept  in  place  on  the  orifice  by  their  protruding  flat  rim, 
their  tapering  or  globular  lower  part  entering  into  the  neck  of  the  vase, 
like  a  stopper. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  some  v^sels  in  the  form  of 
animals.  No.  333  represents  a  lustrous-green  globular  tripod-vessel 
with  a  ram's  head;  instead  of  the  tail  we  see  a  long  and  large  spout, 


which  is  joined  by  a  handle  to  the  back  of  the  vessel :  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  ornamented  with  bands  of  incised  lines.  No.  334  is  a  brown 
tripod-vase  o£  a  dull  brown  coloor,  with  the  head  of  a  hedgehog :  the 

*  See  m;  ^i/cenae,  p.  £56,  Noi.  373, 374, 
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primitive  potter  may  have  meant  to  represent  the  Bpines  of  the  animal 
by  the  three  bands  of  incised  strokes  nitb  which  the  body  of  the  vessel 
is  decorated.  Here  also  the  mouthpiece  is  on  the  back  part,  and  joined 
to  the  back  by  a  handle.  No.  335  is  a  Instroas-brown  vase,  in  the  form 
of  a  fat  sow  with  three  feet.  No.  336  is  a  Instroos-brown  vessel,  in 
the  shape  of  a  sheep  with  four  feet.  No.  337  ia  a  lustrons  dark-brown 
tripod-vase,  in  the  shape  of  a  hog.  No.  338  is  a  lustrous-brown  tripod- 
vase,  in  the  form  of  a  mole ;  this  latter  vessel  has  been  made  so  that  it 
can  be  set  npright  on  the  muzzle  and  the  two  fore  feet. 


.    (Uiir  utiul  du.    Depth,  30  R.) 


No.  339  again  represents  a  hedgehog,  but  its  four  feet  are  too  short 
to  set  it  on,  the  base  being  convex.     Unlike  the  other  vases,  the  mouth  ia 


A  TEBBA-COTTA  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


(lilactiuliliL    Dcplti,  33  to  M  n.)  (lunlHt.    (1 : 3  actul  rJu.    Deplh.Uli.) 

here  over  the  neek.    The  only  omftmentatioii  of  this  Tesael  consists  of 

five  horizontal  incisions  on  each  side. 

No.  340  is   of  lustrous-red   terra-cotta ;   it   has   four   feet,  and  can 

hardly  represent  anything  else  than  a  hippopotamus.     It  is  hollow ;  on  its 

left  side  are  the  most  distinct  marks 

of  its  having  been  joined  to  another 

Tessel,  which  of  course  must  have 

had  an  identical  form  ;  the  neck  of 

the  twin  vessel  may  have  been  in 

the  middle  between  the  two  hippo- 
potami. The  existence  of  the  figures 

of  hippopotami   in   the   third,   the 

bnmt   city,   at   a  depth   of   23  ft.         »"■«'»■    r"«n"  tb^  ro™  »r .  hipp..i||)uii.». 
below    the    surface,    is    extremely 

remarkable — nay,  astonishing ;  for  this  animal,  as  is  well  known,  is  no 
longer  met  with  even  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  occurs  only  in  the  rivers 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  the  time  of  the  Old  Empire,  however 
(about  B.C.  5000-3500,  according  to  Mariette),  the  hippopotamus  still 
lived  in  the  Delta,  as  is  shown  by  a  painting  in  the  tomb  of  Ti  at 
Sakkarah.  Ti  was  an  official  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty  (about  b.c,  3950- 
3700),  and  is  represented  as  hunting  hippopotami  among  the  papyri  of 
the  Delta.  According  to  Herodotus,'  they  were  worshipped  as  sacred 
animals  in  the  Egyptian  nome  of  Papremis  only ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Bliny  (ff.  N.  xxviii.  8)  they  still  existed  in  Upper  Egypt.  At  all 
events,  as  appears  to  be  evident  from  the  existence  of  Egyptian  porcelain 
here,  this  third  city  of  Troy  must  have  been  commercially  connected 
with  Egypt ;  but,  even  so,  it  is  still  an  enigma  how  the  animal  was  so 
well  known  here  as  to  have  been  made  of  clay  in  a  form  so  faithful 
to  nature.  TVe  may  compare  the  vases  similarly  made  in  the  form  of 
animals  found  by  General  di  Cesnola  in  Cyprus.^ 

Professor  Virchow  informs  me  that  a  vase  in  the  form  of  a  hog  is  in 
the  Mnsenm  of  Jeoa,  and  that  vessels  in  the  shape  of  animals,  for  the 

'  Bend.  ii.  71 :  O)  II  Trxoi  ol  roriiuoi  vaiJf       hlyarriouii  ouic  Ipal. 
phi  T$  naTf»|;((Tp  Ipof  tiiri,  ToXai  S)   SAXoiiri  *  Di  Ceanob    Ci/prai,  PI.  viii. 
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most  part  of  birds,  are  not  rare  in  the  tombs  of  Ltisatta  (Lausitz)  and 
Posen.  He  adds  that  many  of  them  are  mere  rattle-boxea  for  children, 
bnt  that  there  also  occur  open  ones.  The  Boyal  Hnsenm  at  Berlin 
contains  a  terra-cotta  vessel  without  feet,  with  an  animal's  head,  the 
funnel-shaped  orifice  being  in  the  back;  also  a  terra-cotta  tripod-vessel 
from  Cometo,  with  an  animal's  head,  the  funnel-like  orifice  being  in  the 
place  where  the  tail  ought  to  be ;  the  handle  is  on .  the  back.  A  terra- 
cotta vessel  in  the  shape  of  an  ox,  :ffith  four  feet,  having  the  orifice  in  the 
middle  of  the  back,  was  found  in  a  tomb  of  the  graveyard  of  Ea£mierz- 
Komorowo,  in  the  province  of  Posen.'    A  similar  animal-shaped  vessel, 


with   fonr   feet,   having   its   orifice  on   the   back,  is   in   the  Mnseom  of 

Nen  Brandenburg   in   Mecklenburg. 

Ko.  341  is  a  strange  animal  figure,  solid, 
except  for  a  tube  passing  through  the  body 
and  open  at  both  ends,  so  that  it  cannot 
have  been  a  vessel.  It  has  six  feet  and  a 
tail ;  but  we  see  on  its  body  four  upright 
projections,  which  may  also  serve  as  feet  if 
the  animal  is  put  upside  down.  It  ia  of  a 
yellowish  colour. 

Under  Nos.  342  and  343  we  see  two 
hooka  of  terra-cotta,  each  with  three  per- 
forations, by  which  they  were  nailed  to  the 
wall.  Although  but  slightly  baked,  twenty- 
five  pounds'  weight  might  be  suspended  on 
either  of  them  without  danger  of  breaking 
the  hook,  because  the  blackish  clay  they  aro 
composed  of  is  very  tough  and  compact. 
These  hooks  may  have  served  for  hanging 

poli.htd  •iirru»  .nd  t.a  prQ|r«l«i.  Id      UP    ClOtheS. 

tbefami  oi  hudio.  o:"«tuid«.  Under  No.  344  I  represent,  in  l-43rd 

D,i*li,»ft.)  ,       1        ■  ,.1  m      ■ 

01  ita  actual  size,  the  largo  Irojan  jar 
which  I  presented  to  Professor  Virchow  for  the  Boyal  Museum  at 
Berlin,  where  it  is  preserved  in  the  Ethnological  section.    Liko  all  the 

•  F.  L.  W.  SchivBrti,  //.  Kachtrarj  m  dm  "  VaUrialim  tw  protHMoritehm  KwtograpMi  Ar 
Prwiai  Potm;"  Pomd,  18tiO,p.6,  ud  PL  iL  fig.  6. 
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large  jars,  it  is  of  a  red  colour,  thoroughly  baked,  and  has  a  polished 
surface.  Unlike  most  Trojan  jars,  it  has  no  handles  and  merely  two 
small  projections  which  haye  the  shape  of  handles,  but  are  not  per- 
forated. This  jar  is  further  distinguished  from  most  other  Trojan  jars 
by  its  straight  form,  to  which  its  good  preservation  is  probably  due. 
But  its  safety  may  also  have  been  partly  owing  to  the  circumstance, 
that  it  was  not  exposed  to  the  great  heat  of  the  conflagration,  because 
it  was  found  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  third  city,  which  was  not 
reached  by  the  fire.  In  fact,  in  the  course  of  my  long  excavations  at 
Hissarlik,  I  have  taken  out,  besides  this  jar,  only  two  smaller  ones 
intact  from  the  third,  the  burnt  city ;  they  were  only  3  J  ft.  high  and 
265  i^*  i^  diameter ;  their  sole  decoration  was  a  rope-like  band  in 
relief.  Of  the  large  jars,  from  5  to  8  ft.  high  and  4 J  to  5  ft.  in 
diameter,  I  have  not  been  able  to  take  out  a  single  one  entire.  For  the 
most  part,  they  had  sufiered  so  much  from  their  long  exposure  to  the 
intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  and  from  the  ponderous  weight  of  the 
ruins  which  pressed  upon  them,  that  they  either  already  had  cracks 
when  I  brought  them  to  light,  or  they  cracked  as  soon  as  they  were 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Others,  which  were  intact,  broke  as  they  were 
being  removed. 

As  I  have  before  mentioned,  a  compartment  of  a  house  in  the  burnt 
Trojan  stratum  below  the  Temple  of  Athene  appears  to  have  been  a  wine 
merchant's  magazine,^*^  for  in  it  I  brought  to  light  nine  large  jars  of 
various  forms,  six  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving  No.  8 ;  the 
other  three  are  out  of  view.  This  magazine  was  close  to  the  southern 
brick  wall ;  the  nine  jars  are  marked  s  on  Plan  I.  As  may  be  seen  from 
the  engraving,  only  two  of  the  six  jars  which  are  visible  were  broken ;  a 
third  is  cracked,  and  the  other  three  are  only  slightly  injured  in  the  rim. 
The  mouths  of  all  these  nine  jars  had  been  left  open,  and  hence  they 
were  filled  with  debris.  I  could  perhaps  have  saved  these  as  well  as  the 
other  three,  which  are  hidden  from  view  in  the  engraving,  but  a  religious 
fear  prevented  me  from  trying  to  do  so,  for  I  hoped  that  they  might  be 
preserved  in  situ.  But  no  sooner  had  I  gone  than  the  Turks  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  who  suspected  the  jars  might  contain  treasure,  knocked 
them  partly  to  pieces. 

The  number  of  large  jars  which  I  brought  to  light  in  the  burnt 
stratum  of  the  third  city  certainly  exceeds  600.  By  far  the  larger 
number  of  them  were  empty,  the  mouth  being  covered  by  a  large  flag  of 
schist  or  limestone.  This  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  jars  were 
filled  with  wine  or  water  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  for  there  appears 
to  have  been  hardly  any  reason  for  covering  them  if  they  had  been  empty. 
Had  they  been  used  to  contain  anything  else  but  liquids,  I  should  have 
found  traces  of  the  fact ;  but  only  in  a  very  few  cases  did  I  find  some 
carbonized  grain  in  the  jars,  and  only  twice  a  small  quantity  of  a  white 
mass  the  nature  of  which  I  could  not  determine,^ 


'*  See  p.  32.    Professor  Yirchow  suggests  to       undergroond  jars  in  Western  Asia,  I  maj  add  a 

me  that  it  might  hare  been  a  royal  wine-cellar.        further  illustration  from   the   records  of  the 

'  With  regard  to  the  storage  of  wine  in      Egyptian  conqueror  Thutmes   III.     When  he 
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For  tlie  most  part  the  larga  jara  have  no  decoration ;  and  when  there 
is  any,  it  is  nearly  always  limited  to  rope-like  banda  in  relief,  or  to  bands 
in  relief  from  2  to  24  in.  broad,  ornamented  with  incised  fish-spioe  decora- 
tions, common  geometrical  patterns,  or  mere  impressed  circles.  The 
coarse  but  very  excellent  clay,  which  has  been  used  for  the  manntacture 
of  these  jars,  is  abundantly  mixed  with  crushed  quartz,  eilicions  etone,  and 
mica,  of  which  latter  the  gold-  or  silver-like  sparkles  glitter  wherever 
one  looks.  Most  of  the  large  Jars  have  been  carefully  polished  and 
abundantly  coated  with  a  wash  of  clay  containing  peroxide  of  iron,  for 
they  generally  have  a  lostrous-red  colour  and  are  perfectly  smooth ; 
whereas  they  show  in  the  fracture  an  infinity  of  small  fragments  of 
quartz,  silicious  stone,  and  mica  with  sharp  edges.  The  manner  in  which 
tbeso  jars  were  made  has  been  minutely  explained  in  a  previous  passage.' 

The  shape  of  the  vase  which  comes  nearest  to  that  of  the  large  jars 
is  represented  by  the  pear-shaped  jug  No.  345.  It  is  of  a  fine  lustrous- 
brown  colour.    Very  characteristic  is  the  shape  of  the  head,  from  which  a 


nr.    (l:«utuia>lic.    D(ptb.3 


hemispherical  piece  is  cnt  out  on  the  side  over  the  handle.  Jugs  and 
pitchers  with  a  similar  mouth  are  frequent  in  the  third  and  fourth  cities 
at  Hissarlik,  but  they  have  never  yet  been  found  elsewhere.  The  lustrous- 
grey,  nearly  globular,  tripod-vase  No.  346  is  whed-made,  while  its  one- 
handled  cover  is  hand-made :  the  vase  has  no  handle ;  its  ornamentation 
consists  of  three  parallel  incised  lines,  which  surround  it. 

went  through  the  Und  of  Z«hi  (the  mnritime      (Bnigsch,  Biit.  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  STG,  EngL 
plain  of  P«lestiM),  he  eap,  "  Their  wine  wiu       trHua.  2nd  cd.) 
fouDd  ttored  in  celltira,  u  well  aa  in  ikim."  '  Sec  p.  279. 
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The  long  pitcher,  No.  347,  is  one  of  the  rudest  vesseb  I  ever  foniid  at 
Hissarlik,  and  yet  it  is  most  certaialy  wheel-made.     Mr.  A.  S.  Murray, 


of  the  British  Museum,  calls  my  attention  to  the  perfect  similarity  of 
this  vessel  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  buckets,  which  were  let  down  by  a 
rope  into  the  wells  to  draw  water.      This 
sort  of  Tessel  is  frequent  here;   most  pro- 
bably they  were  used  in  Troy,  as  in  ancient 
Egypt,  for  drawing  water  from   the  well. 
Two  things  seem  to  corroborate   this  sup- 
position :   first,  the  very  heavy    weight  of 
their  lower  part,  which  must  have  been  in- 
tended to  keep  them  upright ;  and,  secondly,  ' 
the  grooves  or  furrows  on  the  inner  side  of 
the   handles,   which    can    apparently   have 

been  made  only  by  the  rope  by  which  they     nu.3i».  crejVow.BituiKo  imndiM.nd 
were  let  down  into  the  well.  twowing-nuepniiKUoM. 

(I:3u:liuliiu.     IlFplJi,  U  a.) 

No.  348  represents  a  grey  vase,  with 
two  handles  and  two  upright  projections.  To  this  vase  belongs  a  cover 
such  as  we  see  on  Nos.  346,  349,  and  350.  No.  349  represents  one  of 
the  most  interesting  vases  ever  found  at  Troy ;  it  has  a  lustrous-red 
colo'ir  and  is  thoroughly  baked.  It  has  a  pointed  base,  and  is  here 
represented  with  the  pebbles  used  to  support  it.  It  has  two  handles 
and  two  long  upright  slightly-incurved  projections,  which  are  hollow  on 
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the  outBide  and  hare  the  shape  o£  wings.  They  taper  out  in  a  spiral  at 
the  top ;  from  their  base  also  a  spiral  in  relief  extends  on  either  side. 
The  neck  is  ornamented  with  the  fiah-spine  pattern,  which  we  also  see  on 


1  Iuadl«>    ijid  two  wlnc'tlkB       Ko.  nl.    Olobnlir  Vne,  wWi  (wo  cnrrcd 

;*cniWD.    (About  1  :i  ictiuil  tno  MnlEbt  nlDg^lupel  pntJccUons.    < 

■lupo  af  a  crown.    (Abou  1:4  ulnil  i 


the  edge  of  the  body  all  roond.     The  crown-shaped  coyer  was  found  close 

to  the  vase,  and  may  have  belonged  to  it.     Of  a  similar  form  bat  of  a 

ruder  fabric  is  the  dark-brown  vase  No,  350,  whose  upright  projections 

are  also   curved  on  the  outside ;   from  the 

base  of  each  of  them  a  spiral  in  relief  runs 

out  on  both  sidea.     Of  the  same  form,  only 

with  a  more  pointed  foot,  is  the  black  vase 

Ko.  351,  which  lias  some  little  oinamenta- 

'     tion  of  incised  lines  and  dots  on  or  about 

the  handles.      Of  the  same  shape,  finally, 

is  the  pretty  little  vase  No.  352,  which 

is  ornamented    all   over   with   dots.      The 

. .  1^    ..^   -  -  1     upricht  wing-like  proiections  of  these  four 

(i:3u:tiiAi>iic  Dfp;h,isrt)  vases   can   never    have   been   intended    tor 

handles,  because   they  are   too  fragile  and 

their  edges  are   too  sharp ;   all  of  them  have   two  regular  handles   in 

addition   to  the  wings.      I  call  particular  attention  to  their   great  re- 
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sembl&nce  to  the  upright  wing-like  projections  on  the  vases  with  owl- 
beads. 

No.  353  represents  a  Instrons-red  globular  tripod-vase,  decorated  on 
both  sides  with  engraved  branches,  zigzags,  and  straight  lines.     On  either 


.  (Uiifutiuitin.  DepUi.  IS  ft.) 


■Ic  cbancter  ko.    (1:4  actcut  oL 


side  is  a  solid  upright  projection,  with  a  vertical  perforation  for  sus- 
pension ;  between  these  there  is  a  crescent-shaped  projection  on  each  side. 
Another  very  pretty  Instrous-red  vase  is  represented  in  the  engraving 
No.  354.     It  has  a  convex  foot  and  two  handles,  between  which  we  see 
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on  each  side  a.  high  projecting  spiral  ornament,  like  a,  pair  of  spectacles, 
or  the  Cypriote  character  ko.  Ahove  this  is  an  inverted  branch ;  below 
it  the  body  forms  an  edge  which  is  ornamented  with  an  incised  fieh-spine 
pattern.  Similar  to  thia  is  the  luBtrouB  dark-hrown  vase  No,  355;  only 
its  base  is  still  more  pointed  and  its  body  more  bulged.  This  also  has 
two  handles  and  two  spiral  ornaments  in  relief  in  the  form  of  spectacles, 
or  the  Cypriote  character  ko. 

Under  No.  356  I  represent  a  tripod-vesael  of  blackish  colonr,  formed  of 
three  separate  cups,  which  are  joined  together  at  the  body,  and  of  which 
each  has  one  foot.     To  the  list  given  in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  places 


IId.3o1.    Vue  ulilipuLDUdbaLUm.lwaliaDilla,  Na.  us.    TiipedJug         No.  361.    OlobDlir  Jug. 

■pEctuto,  nr  Cyplot^  *"i  ™  'iter  >liie.  (UmtIt  1 :  S  »ciu»l  sl».  Dtplh.  sj  to  as  II.) 

(i;B«£HulslzB.    l>epth,aift,)  Deplli,  aatoasfu) 

where  similar  conjoined  vessels  may  be  seen,  I  may  add  the  Museum  of  the 
BapffditeLop  in  Athens,  which  contains  a  pro-historic  hand-made  terra-cotta 
vessel  from  Thera,  consisting  of  two  separate  caps  which  are  joined  in 
three  places.  Professor  Virchow's  remarkable  collection  of  German  pre- 
historic antiquities  contains  a  double  drinking-horn,  a  vessel  with  two 
and  another  with  three  cups  of  Herra-cotta,  from  his  excavations  in  the 
graveyard  of  Zaborowo,  in  the  province  of  Posen.  The  Miirkisches 
Museum  at  Berlin  contains  also  a  vessel  consisting  of  twin  cups  and 
another  with  three  cups.  Professor  Virchow  assures  me  that  vessels  con- 
sisting of  two,  three,  or  more  conjoined  cups,  are  not  rare  in  the  ancient 
Germanic  sepulchres  in  Lusatia  and  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg.  The 
collections  of  Peruvian  antiquities  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin  and  the 
British  Museum  also  contain  pottery  consisting  of  two  conjoined  vessels. 
No.  357  is  a  single-handled  jng  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a  convex  bottom. 

No.  358  is  a  curious  tripod-jug  of  greyish  yellow  colonr,  having  a 
globniar  body,  from  which  project  two  separate  sponts,  one  of  which  has  a 
handle.     As  the  one  spout  stands  in  front  of  the  other,  the  liquid  conld 
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only  he  poured  out  by  the  fotemoet,  bo  that  the  other  was  of  no  use; 
these  doable  spouts  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  mere  fancy  of  the 


primitive  potter.  The  black  flagon  (penoehoe),  No.  359,  has  likewise  two 
separate  Bponts,  the  handles  of  which  are  joined  ^at  the  body.  Bat  here 
the  eponts  stand  side  by  side,  so  that  the  liquid  conld  be  ponred  eimnl- 
taaeonsly  throngh  both  of  them.  Similar  oenoehoae,  with  two  spouts, 
occur  also  in  the  following,  the  fonrth  city,  but  they  have  nerer  hitherto 
been  found  elsewhere,  except  in  Cyprus,  Germany,  and  Hungary.  The 
collection  of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  contains  an 
oenochoe  with  double  spouts,  each  of  which  is  joined  by  a  separate  handle 
to  the  body ;  but  this  vessel  may  be  of  a  much  later  period,  as  it  is  wheel- 
made  and  painted.  My  friend  General  di  Gesnola  represents  in  his  excellent 
work,  Cyprus,  two  similar  oenochoae  with  doable  spouts,  one  of  which  he 
found  in  his  excavations  at  Alambra,  «nd  the  other  at  Dali.^  A  some- 
what similar  oenochoe  was  found  in  the  village  of  Tokol,  on  the  island 
of  Csepel  in  the  Danube.*  I  may  stilL  mention  a  terra-cotta  vessel  with 
two  vertical  spouts  in  the  Markisohes  Museum  at  Berlin. 

No.  360  represents  a  pretty  lustrous-red  pear-shaped  oenochoe,  with  a 
long  upright  neck  and  trefoil  mouth,  joined  by  a  long  handle  to  the  body, 
OQ  which  we  see  small  handles  to  the  right  and  left :  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  we  discern  three  bands  in  relief;  the  bottom  is  flat. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  pear-shaped  red  oenochoe.  No.  361,  which  has  only 
one  handle.    No.  362  is  of  a  dazk-ted  colour,  and  oval-shaped :  it  has 

*  Jo«ph  BaiDpel,  AnlituiUi  prAMoriquea  ds 
la  Bangrie ;  Eittci^om,  1B76,  Flitc  r.  No,  3. 
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also  a  trefoil  month  and  obe  handle ;  its  base  is  convex.  No.  363  is  of  a 
similar  form,  bat  of  a  dark-brown  colonr ;  .  its  month  runs  out  slrnDst 
straight,  like  a  bird's  beak;  its^  bottom  is'  convex.  Professor  Yit^bas 
observes  to  me  that  from  the  shape  of  these  vases  the  widely-spread 
beak-shape  of  the  Etrnscan  bronze  jnga  has  evidently  been  developed. 

Of  oenockoae  similar  to  these,  I  mention  first  an  excellent  hand-made 
specimen  in  the  Musenm  of  Bonlogne-sur-mer,  the  director  of  which,  in 
his  ignorance  of  pre-historic  pottery,  thinks  it  to  be  Boman,  and  has 
therefore  pat  it  among  the  Roman  pottery,  though  it  is  worth  more  than 
the  whole  collection  of  Eoman  terra-cottas  in  the  museum.  May  this 
notice  reach  him,  and  may  it  be  the  caoae  of  the  precious  oenochoe 
receiving  at  last  the  place  it  deserves! 

I  farther  mention  three  omoehoae  of  nearly  the  same  shape,  bat  with  a 
ahott  neck,  in  the  archaic  Greek  Collection  in  the  British  Museum ;  also 
an  oenochoe   of   a  similar  form  in  the  Cypriote  Collection  in   the  same 
mnseam.      Three  oenochoae  of  a  similar  shape  found  in  TLera,  below  three 
strata  of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes,  and  believed  to  date  from  the 
16th  or  17th  century  d.c.,  are  preserved  here  at  Athens  in  the'  small 
collection  of  the  French  School.      Another,  likewise  found  below  three 
strata  of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes  on  the  island  of  Therasia,  and 
believed  to  be  of  the  same  age,  is  here  in'my  own  collection.  ■  But  these 
four  latter  oenochoae  have  an  ornamentation  of  black  paint,  whereas  the 
Troja'n  vessels  are  unpainted.  I  have  still  to  mention  an  oenochoe.  also  very 
ancient,  of  a  sinilar  form,  but  with  a 
painted   plant-like   ornamentation,   in 
the   Museum    of    the    BapSuKetov  at 
Athens,     Finally,  I  have  to  mention 
the  three  pretty  jugs  of  a  similar  form 
(viz.   with    a   spout    bent    backward) 
found  by  me  in  my  excavations  in  the 
Acropolis  of  Mycenae,  and  preserved 
in  the  Mycenae   Museum  at  Athens. 
All  three  are  decorated  with  a  painted 
ornamentation  of  birds,  patterns  bor- 
rowed  from  woven   fabrics,  or   spiral 
lines.   There  are,  besides,  a  few  similar 
jugs  in  the  Etruscan  Collection  of  the 
Vatican  Kluseum  at  £ome. 

No.  364  is  an  oenochoe  of  lenticular 
form  and  of  a  lustrous  dark-yellow 
colour,  with  a  neck  and  spout  much 

bent  backward.  It  has  the  ■  same  -''■"Jrt'tsX'^:?^"'^!''"^^^^^'^ 
peculiar  cut  in  its  mouth  which  we 

have  also  seen  in  No.  333  and  No.  357.  The  lustrous-yellow  jug.  No.  365, 
has  also  the  same  form  of  mouth.  All  these  last  four  jugs  have  a 
convex  bottom. 

A  similar  shape,  with  the  neck  bent  backwards,  is  seen  also  in  the 
oviform  jug  No.  366,  which  is  of  a  lustrous-black  ooloar,  and  ornamented 
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with  lines  filled  with  white  chalk;  it  has  a  trefoil  mouth.  Bnt  only 
the  npper  part  ia  geanine ;  the  lower  has  been  restored  with  gypsum. 
No.  367  tepreBenta  a  wmilar  red  jng  of  globular  form. 


Sd.su.    Olobnliir  Jug 
(Nvrir  1 :  a  utiul  lb* 


No.  868  is  a  yellow  jng  of  globular  shape,  with  the  neck  also  bent 
lackwarda ;  the  shape  of  the  month  is  again  like  that  of  Nob.  333,  357, 
864,  and  865. 


HlhSH.    GlDbutuJug.     (t:3 


bniHU.   (Atnat  1 1  *  aaiui  (U*.    D^itb,  31  ft.) 

Of  oenochoae  with  an  upright  spout,  I  further  represent  the  Inatrous 
dark-brown  jug  No.  369,  which  is  ornamented  with  three  breast-like 
protuberances ;  the  black  jug  No.  370,  which  is  the  first  wheel-made 
yessel  we  have  for  a  long  time  passed  in  review ;  Nos.  371  and  372,  which 
latter  has  again  a  trefoil  mouth.    Similar  in  shape  are  also  Nos.  373,  374. 


CHAP.Vnj  JUGS  OF  VAEI0U8  70BM8. 
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375,  376.     A  vase   of  the   same   shape   as   No.  37G  was   found  by  tne 
at  Mycenae  and  is  now  here  at  Athene  in  the  Mycenae  Maeeam. 


(About  i:(acnul>iH.    Depth, go:t.)  Dcpib.  l«ft.)  IMictuil  •(».    Depth,  »  n.) 

No.  377  represents  a  luBtrone  dark-red  globnkr  bottle,  with  a  long 
narrow  upright  neck.  Soch  bottles  are  not  frequent  at  Troy.  Two  hand- 
made terra-cotta  bottles  of  the  same  shape,  the  one  yellow,  the  other 
black,  found  in  tombs  near  Bethlehem,  are  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
also  contains,  in  its  Assyrian  Collection,  a  wheel-made  bottle  of  a  similar 
form  from  Nimroud.  Wheel-made  terra-cotta  bottles  of  a  like  shape 
are  likewise  found  in  tombs  in  Cyprus,  as  well  as  in  ancient  Egyptian 
sepulchres,  and  the  British  Museum  contains  several  specimens  of  them 
in  its  collections  of  Cypriote  and  Egyptian  antiquities.  Several  terra- 
cotta bottles  of  a  siiuilar  shape  were  also  found  by  General  di  Cesnola  in 


(■or  glubulirfono.  vftti  OH  huklle.    (til  wiiul  lU 
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Cyprus.*     I  may  mentioa  one  more  such  telra-cotta  bottle  from'  Cyprus, 
in  the  South  KeHBington  Museum  at  London. 

Somewhat  similar  to  No.  377  is  the  jug  So.  378,  which  has  on  either 
aide  below  the  rim  a  projecting  ornament  in  the  fonn  of  an  ear. 

Three  very  pretty  lustrous  yellow 
or  red  oval-shaped  jugs,  with  spouts 
Dpright  or  slightly  turned  back  are 
represented  under  Nos.  379,  380, 
and  381 ;  all  of  them  have  a  convex 
bottom.  No.  379  has  on  each  side 
of  the  orifice  a  round  excres- 
cence, in  the  form  of  an  eye.  No. 
381  has  a  rope-formed  handle,  and 
above  the  body  a  projecting  band, 
ornamented  with  vertical  strokes. 
Two  similar  jugs,  but  wheel-made, 
are  in  the  Egyptian  Collection  of 
the  British  Museum.  Jugs  of  a 
similar  shape  are  frequent  at  Troy, 
but,  except  the  two  Egyptian  spe- 
cimens, I  am  not  aware  that  they 
have  ever  been  found  elsewhere. 

No.  382  is  a  pretty  lustrous 
dark-grey  oenochoe,  with  a  trefoil 
mouth ;  it  is  ornamented  with  ten  ' 
incised  parallel  bands.  An  oenochoe  '• 
of  the  same  shape,  found  by  me 
at  Mycenae,  is  represented  at  p.  65,  No.  26,  in  my  Mycenae. 

Nos.  383  to  388  are  all  bottle-shaped  jugs  of  red,  yellow,  brown,  or 


(Nnrif  1 : 3  nctiul  riie.    D^pth,  n  (t. 


'  General  di  Cesnola,  Cypna,  PI.  t 
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black  colour.  No.  387  has  the  beet  fabric  and  the  prettiest  shape  of 
all,  with  its  long  neck  and  widely-etretched  haDcUe.  Its  bod;  is  divided 
by  two  iQciBed  horizontal  parallel  lines  into  two  fields,  which  are  orna- 
mented with  incised  Terticd  strokes.  The  IfarkiBcbes  Hnsenm  at  Berlin 
cootains  two  jugs  similar  in  shape  to  No.  383.  No.  888  is  decorated  with 
seven  incised  horizontal  parallel  lines. 


One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Trojan  pitchers  is  represented  by 
Ko,  389,  which  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  ie  decorated  with  a  plant-like 
ornament  round  the  neck ;  its  whole  body  is  decorated  with  very  symme- 
trical vertical  concave  flntings.  Under  Nos.  390  to  393  I  represent  four 
common  pitchers  of  rade  &bno.    In  looking  at  them,  we  involontarily 


cbaf.  til]  WHEEL-MABE  htohebs. 


1.    (L:t  utnililii.    Dcplli.  ntoltft.} 

tUnlE  we  have  seeo  such  fomiB  often  before ;  but,  though  they  are  very 
abundant  in  the  third  and  fourth  pre-hiatorio  cities  of  Hissailik,  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  hare  as  yet  been  found  elsewhere,  except  a  pitcher 
similar  to  No.  393,  which  was  fonnd  by  me  at  Mycenae.' 

Under  Nob.  394  to  400  I  represent  seven  more  red,  yellow,  or  brown 
pitchers  of  a  larger  size,  of  which  No.  397  is  wheel-made.  Of  wheel- 
made  pitchers  similar  to  this  one,  some  hundreds  were  found  in  the 
third,  the  bamt  city,  as  well  as  in    the  fourth  and  fifth   cities,  bnt 


Hm.3M,3IL    PUcl»nol(UflenDlMup«i.     (i ; i  mctoil alic.    iMptb,  » (o 31  n.) 

especially  in  the  fourth.  In  general  these  wheel-made  pitchers  are  of  a 
very  rude  fabric,  are  but  slightly  baked,  have  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
clay  itself,  and  are  not  at  all  polished.  But  in  a  great  many  instances , 
they  have  been  polished  both  inside  and  outside,  and  by  a  wash  of  fine 
clay  and  a  little  more  baking  they  have  in  this  case  acquired  a  fine 
appearance.  Such  polished  wheel-made  pitchers  are  in  many  instances 
very  light,  and  Bometimea  even  as  light  sb  Soman  or  Greek  pottery.  But 
it  deserves  peculiar  attention  that  these  polished  wheel-made  pitchers 

•  See  my  Mycam,  p.  163,  No.  237. 
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are  peculiar  to  this  third,  the  burnt  city,  and  that  they  do  not  occur 
in  the  fourth  or  the  fifth  city.  No.  399,  which  is  very  heavy,  Ib  of  the 
radeBt  fabric. 

Of  pitchers  of  the  same  shape  I  have  been  able  to  detect  else- 
where only  a  wheel-made  one  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  found 
in  a  tomb  near  Bethlehem.  Two  more  wheel -made  ones,  found  in 
ancient  Egyptian  sepulchres,  are  also  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  one 
found  in  Cyprus  is  preserved  in  the  Louvre.  I  further  mention,  as 
of  similar  type,  the  pitcher  No.  11  on  PI.  vi.  in  Dr.  Joseph  Hampel'a 
Antiquites  prehiatoriques  de  la  Hongrte ;  also  the  pitchers  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Buda-Pesth,  which  were  found  at  Szihalom,  and  are  repre- 
sented on  PI.  ii..  Nob.  10,  20,  and  21  of  the  photographs,  corresponding 
to  the  numbers  of  the  glass  cases  in  which  they  are  preserved. 

1  further  represent  under  Nos.  401,  402,  and  403  three  large  one- 
handled  pitchers  of  very  rude  fabric,  having-convex  bottoms.  I  need  only 
show  them  here,  as  their  shape  has  not  been  found  elsewhere.  They 
are  very  common  at  Troy. 

No.  404  is  a  large  dark-brown  oeuochoe  with  a  bulbous  body.  No.  405 
represents  a  single-handled  bowl  with  a  spout. 

Under  Nos.  400  to  412,  I  represent  seven  black,  grey,  or  red  terra- 
cotta* bottles,  globular  or  egg-shaped,  without  handles,  all  of  which  are 
wheel-made,  and  have  a  convex  or  pointed  foot.    Bottles  of  these  shapes 
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No.  401.    BoiUaot 

.    BowlirlUiii[Hntuidhuidlc.  K'X  4M.    Olotnlir  7aM.    (Itluiul  Tim-cotU.    (1:1 
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So.«l3:   Gopittlhlbrn  Ko.  t1(.  On»4uadl«d  Tripod 

bnwMlk*  txentctaaa.  Suln.    [I  :  4  actul  abb 

ormn-mtu.    (l:4ictiuldH.            a:tK»uliln-  SepUi,  U u 31 B.) 
li.llto31ft.)                                       Dtptii,  XtioSlft.) 

are  not  rare  in  the  third,  the  bnmt  city ;  they  also  occur  sometimes  in 
the  following,  the  fourth  city ;  bat,  except  the  form  of  the  rase  No.  411, 
of  which  there  is  an  analogons  one  in  the  Mnsenm  of  Leyden,^  I  am 
not  aware  that  simihir  TesseU  have  been  ever  found  elsewhere  in  the 
remaina  of  pre-historic  ages. 

Kos.  413  and  414  are  also  both  wheel-made.  The  former  is  a  cap  with 
three  ronnd  excrescences,  which  may  represent  a  nose  and  two  «yes. 
Ko.  414  is  a  tripod-pan  or  bowl  with  an  open  handle, 

KoB.  415  and  416  represent  black  jnga  of  a  pacnliBr  shape,  which  I 
merely  show  here,  as  I  have  not  noticed  analogous  ones  elsewhere. 


*  L  J.  F.  3tDttta,dtOtnnaa7uciteniroordtiAeiIomimiiiienr<mheiiliutvm  t«  J^ydm,  PL  U- K&  Mt 


TWO-HANDLED  BOWLa 


Hob,  417  and  418  are  Urge  red  bowls  with  two  Kandles.    A  bowl  of  a 
Bhape  lilte  No.  417,  and  likewise  hand-made  was  found  in  Hnogary,  and 


Ko.m.    LuttdonUfr-buidltdBairL    (liSacUolrin.    Dcplh,  M  tg  JO  ft.) 


ia  repreeented  in  FI.  vi.,  Ko.  10,  of  Dr.  Josepli  Hampel's  Antiquity  pr4- 
historiquea  de  la  Songrte. 

No.  419  repreeentB,  in  l-5tli  of  the  actnal  size,  a  large  yellow  doable- 
handled  amphora  with  a  conrez  bottom.  I  hare  pnt  on  it  one  of  the 
crown-shaped  Tase-covere.  Of  a  similar  shape  are  the  dark  yellow  or 
brown  amphorae,  Nob.  420,  421,  422.  This  last  has  on  the  body  a  long 
excrescence  in  the  form  of  a  breast  or  teat  curved  downward.  Aa  a 
Tory  great  number  of  the  large  Trojan  jngs  have  a  similar  excrescence, 
always  carved  downward,  I  wonld  suggest  that  these  excrescences, 
which  have  almost  the  form  of  hooks,  served  as  an  additional  support 
for  the  rope  with  which  the  Trojan  women  fastened  the  jags  on  their 
backs  when  they  fetched  water  from  the  springs.  Amphorae  like  these 
are  very  abnndiuit  in  all  the  three  upper  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik, 
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but,  strange  to  say,  the  shapes  of  Nob.  419,  420,  421,  422  have  never  yet 
been  found  elsenbere.  ... 


TROJAN  AMPHOltAE. 


No.  423  represents  a  Trojan  amphora  of  a  different  form,  like  one 
specimcQ,  preserved  in  the  little  collection  in  the  French  School  here 
at  Athens,  found  on  the  island  of  Thera  (Santorin),  below  three  layers 
of  pamice-atone  and  volcanic  ashes,  and,  like  No.  423,  it  is  jost  2  ft.  high. 


110.414.    Vaieof|li>bn'vih*pp,  iritb  tm  bondln.     (I:    actulLic.    DrpUk  t4lL) 
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FurthOT  varieties  of  large  Trojan  Teasels  with  two  handlea  are  repre- 
Beoted  by  the  dark-red  or  luBtrons  blackish  specimens  Nob.  424,  425,  and 
426.    No.  425  is  decorated  on  each  side  wi^  an  excrescence ;  No.  426 


1.  AmphDn  s(  ani  ib 


tepresents  the  nsnal  shape  of  the  foneral  urns  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city; 

and  No.  424,  the  nsnal  shape  of  the  fnneral  nms  in  the  following,  the 
fourth  city.  Only  two  nms  of  this  identical 
form  were  fonnd,  at  a  depth  of  bom  26  to 
28  ft.,  of  which  we  can  be  pretty  certain  that 
they  belong  to  the  third  or  bnrnt  city.  The 
closest  analogy  to  these  vases  is  afforded  by 
a  Instrons-red  hand-made  vase  fonnd  on  the 
island  of  Thera  (Santortn),  below  the  strata 
of  pnmice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes,  and  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  the  French  School 
here  at  Athena. 
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No.  427  is  a  large  wheel-made  loBtrons-brown  terra-cotta  amphora  of 
oval  form,  with  two  handles.  A  terra-cotta  amphora  of  like  shape,  fonod 
in  a  tomb  at  laljsns  on 
the  island  of  Bhodes,  is 
in  the  British  Mnsenm. 
Of  a  somewhat  similar 
shape  is  Ko.  428,  which 
is  a  band-made  black 
vase  with  two  handles. 
The  oval  rases,  Nos. 
429-4o2,  are  wheel- 
made.  Ko.  429  is  a 
lustrous  black  vessel 
with  two  handles,  hav- 
ing in  other  respects 
most  analogy  to  a  black 
wheel-made  vessel  fonnd 
in  Thera  (Santorin),  and ' 
preserved  in  the  French 
School  here ;  the  only 
difference  is  that  this 
latter  vessel  has  only  one 
handle.  Nos.  430  and 
431  are  amphorae  of  a 

dark-red  colour  f.nd  have        Ko-tw.  L«tseoniAinph^Mitiuifcijrh»BjUi.  (i  ^  b  kuii  dv^. 
two  large  handles,  which 

join  the  spout  to  the  body,  and  two  small  handles  on  the  latter.     Of  the 
same  colour  is  also  No.  432,  which  has  four  handles.  The  amphora  No.  433  ia 
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not  oral,  but  rather  of  lenticnlar  form;  it  is  of  a  Inatrona  dark-green 
colonx,  and  has  only  one  large  handle,  whicli  joins  the  Bpoat  to  the  body, 
and  two  small  ones  on  the 
narrow  sides  of  the  latter.  I 
have  found  in  no  museum  any- 
thing to  compare  with  the 
shape  of  these  amphorae,  but 
that  shape  is  frequent  here. 

The  hand -made  terra-cotta 
bottles,  Nos.  434,  435,  and  436, 
are  of  a  dark-red  or  brown 
colour,  of  lenticular  form,  and 
resemble  oar  hunting  flasks. 
No.  434  has  no  handles,  and 
ia  decorated  with  four  breast- 
like excrescences ;  the  other  two 
are  double-handled.  No.  435 
is  decorated  round  the  neck 
with  a  protruding  band,  orna- 
mented with  vertical  cuts. 
Terra-cotta  bottles  of  an  iden- 

Ho.  433.     Lutniiii  d*rtl.iTwn  Amphor*,  of  ImUcnlir  tana,       tical    shape,     found     in     anciout 
with  three  tondltt.    (l:»MUua«lu.    IXpth.Mll.)  -n  .-  .        i.  i 

Egyptian  tombs,  are  preserved 
in  the  Egyptian  collections  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Ixiuvre. 
The  collection  of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  also  eon- 


KoL43t-<3a.    Flu  Jog!  Id  the  form  ol  buDUog  SukL   (Ahoul  1 : 4  ictul  (in.    Drplb,  Mfl.) 

tains  several  specimens  of  a  similar  shape,  but  with  a  somewhat  longer 
spout.  There  are  also  in  the  Assyrian  Collection  in  the  British  Museum 
a  large  number  of  such  terra-cotta  bottles,  found  at  Nimrond  and  else- 
where. 

No.  437,  as  well  as  No.  438,  are  mixing  vessels  (Kpar^pe^,  called  by 
Homer  Kpij-r^pe;).  Both  are  hand-made ;  the  former  has  two,  the  latter 
four  handles ;  both  are  of  a  rude  fabric,  but  little  polished,  and  more 
than  nsaally  baked.  Mixing  vessels  like  No.  437  are  not  rare ;  but  large 
ones  of  the  size  of  No.  438  occur  so  seldom  that  I  collected  only  eight 
of  them. 
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Mixing  Teasels  were  in  general  nse   thronghoat  antiquity;   for   the 


ancients — wiser  than  we  a 
We  find  the  word  Kprp^p 
mentioned  fourteen  times 
in  the  Iliad,''  including 
three  instances  in  the 
plural.  But  terra-cotta 
mixing  vessels  being  too 
cheap  and  common  for 
heroes,  the  poet  mast 
have  had  in  view  Kpr]- 
Tifpe<:  of  metal — namely, 
gold,  silver,  or  perhaps 
bronzo  or  copper ;  fof 
once  he  expressly  says 
that  Achillea,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  double- 
handled  .  goblet  {SewtK 
u/iffuKuireWov),  poured 
all  night  wine  from  a 
golden  mixing  vessel 
(icprfTi^p)  on  the  earth 
and  moistened  it  with 
the  libation.'  Another 
time  he  makes  Achilles 
set  a  silver  Kpiji^p  aa 
a  prize  for  the  foot-race 
at  the  funeral  games.* 
A  third  time  he  makes 
Hector  order  the  herald 
Idaens  to  bring  from 
Troy  a   shining  mixing 


-never  drank  wine  unless  mixed  with  water.' 


Home' 


The  Romani  ctrtainl;  ocraiioDHllf  drank  merum. 
I  will  not  ditpute  that  Ibe  Greeks  mac,  in  later 
timu,  hnrt  tilio  occasionally  lueJ  SirfiaTsf. 
Mr.  Philip  Smith  mnkfs  th«  ioEenicius  abser- 
Tit  ion ;  "To  drink  wina  without  wnter  km 
of  itself  a  sign  of  intemperance,  mnrking  a 
carious  conneclioD  betweeu  tvo  vordi  of  quite 
diSerent  origin  —  (he  (ucpaTti  alvm  and  the 
itpBT^t  hH\f  who  dmnk  it." 

'  I  deem  it  my  m«t  a^reenble  duty  to  mnke 
h(r«  a  warm  acknowledgment  to  mj  honoured 
friend  Mr.  Guy  Laahiiigton  Prendergast,  for  the 
immente  lerrice  he  has  rendored  to  science  by 
composing  a  ConcorAmct  to  tKe  Iliad  of  Jlomer 
(London,  1S75),  which  is  n  wonderful  work  for 
completeneis  nnd  uholanhip.    For  thirteen  long 


and  his  desire  to  become  initrumental  in  propa- 
gating the  nniversal  lore  far  his  divine  poems. 
Mr.  Prendergait  could  not  have  shown  his  nuble 
aim  and  hit  disintcTestedneM  better  than  by  not 
publishing  the  fruit  of  his  long  labours  for  sale. 
But  he  generuusly  prennls  it  to  Homeric  scholars, 
or  to  those  who  make  it  (heir  life's  aim  to  show 
that  (he  divine  poems  are  bnsed  on  real  facts. 
May  Ur.  Prendergast's  noble  example  be  imi- 
tated also  for  the  Odyaaei/  ! 

'  II.  iiiii.  218-220: 

.  .  .  .  i  Si  wdrrvxl'  a*^  'AxiAAf^I 
j^puffiov  tx  Kpitriipotj  tKSer  Sirtu  in^iKvrtWoyf 
olrorifviririiuraix'V^i'X^'^  ii'i*  ii  f'^i  ■  •  ■ 

*  Zl.  iiiii.  7*0,  741  r 
TtitXftSjii  IF  ol^'  6^Xa  tUu  TaxvTVTDi  itt\a, 
ifT/iptor  apijTfipa  rtrvyniror' 
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vessel  {KprjT^pa  t^eivop)  and  goldeu  goblets.'  Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  KpjjT^p  was  in  this  case  also  of  metal,  but  we  are  left  in  donbt  as 
to  the  sort ;  for  it  may  have  been  simply  broDze  or  copper.  I  find  the  word 
Kpj}T>ip  also  twelve  times  in  the  Odyssey,  where  Ulysses  receives  a  silver 
KptjT^p  as  a  present  from  the  priest  Ismarns  ;*  one  of  Circe's  maids  mixes 
wine  in  a  silver  KprjTJ^p ;'  and  Menelans  presents  to  Telemachos  a  silver 
Kptjnjp  with  a  gilded  rim.^  The  mixing  vessel  stood  on  a  tripod  in  the 
extreme  corner  of  the  great  hall  of  the  men.*  Semper  says :"  "  Herodotns 
distinguishes  the  Lesbian  xprfr^p  from  the  Argolic  KprjTJJp,  but  he  de- 
scribes only  the  latter  in  detail.  It  was  decorated  all  ronnd  with  pro- 
jecting grifSns'  heads,  and  it  stood  on  three  kneeling  colossi  of  bronze, 
seven  cubits  high."  Besides  these,  the  Laconian  and  the  Ck)rinthian 
mixing  vessels  are  mentioned  as  different  kinds.  Mixing  vessels  with 
tripods  representing  colossi,  like  that  consecrated  to  Hera  in  the  Samian 
temple  and  described  by  Herodotus,  are  represented  in  Egyptian  reliefs. 
A  small  Etruscan  clay  model  represents  also  similar  sumptuous  vessels, 
which  were  in  general  use  throughout  antiquity," 

No,  439  is  a  dark-yellow  terra-cotta  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  barrel  with 
a  short  spont.  A  similar  barrel-shaped  terra-cotta  vessel  is  seen  in 
the  dark-brown  tripod  No.  440, 
whose  spont  is  joined  to  the 
barrel  by  a  handle.  Similar 
barrel-shaped  terra-cotta  vessels 
may  be  seen  in  the  collections 
of  Cypriote  sntiqnities  in  the 
Louvre  and  the  British  Museum ; 
but,  except  in  Cyprus,  I  think, 
similar  vessels  have  never  yet 
been  fonnd.  Mr.  Philip  Smith 
remarks  to  me  that  "  such  little 
barrels  (called  wooden  bottles) 
are  commonly  taken  to  the  hay 
and  harvest   fields  by   English 


»  //.iii.  247,248: 

I^pi  Si  Kptfripa  fatifii 

K^piil  'Ilaun  ^N  Xf^*"  itiwik\a,  .  .  . 

•  Od.  ii.  203 : 

twit  S4  fiot  KintT^pa  fordfyvpor,  .  .  , 
'  Od.  I.  356,  357  : 
^  ti  Tpirti  upfiT^pi  ixtXl^fiota  olfor  inifira 
ilSiir  ir  apTyp4if,  ri/ii  3i  ^fiatta  xiwtWa- 

•  Od.  IT.  815,  816: 

Ziati  Tot  KfnjTTipa  Ttrvyii-iror'  ipyiptot  ti 
iffriy  £raii  XP''^9  ^  ^'^  X*^**^  KtKpAarrai  ' 

•  Od.  iii.  145,  140  : 

ffi  >u>xo(''BTi>f  aUi- 
iiii.  332,  333 : 


SyX'  **P'   ip^fipiiy    Six'   •*    ^ptirl    lupiiif 
P'i' 

Uii.  340,  341: 
If  Tei  i  ^ipiuYf  yXa^upi*  itiiT/9ii«t  x"MSf' 
fuirffin^f  KpJiT^pat  ill  ipipou  ifyvpa-itKiK,  .  .  . 

"  a.  Semper,  Keramii,  Tcklonii,  Slereotoinif, 
tfebdloUchnik ;  Miiachen,  1ST9,  p.  16. 

■1  Herodot.  it.  61  and  152 :  fnrra  iirBdWowi, 
tir  pir  Tix««"  fx<>""<  '•  *'3fT(u  {vixvplan, 
piXiara  \tirfiitiai  Kp^t^i  rpaaiuiiKinit,  x"?^' 
D  *Ti  mXAf  piioru  .  .  .  .  o(  Ji  SiI/uh  t^c 
ttxinir  tSi*  fourtpji'vr  i^tXirrft  tt  TiKam, 
feai^irarro  x«*JrtlIar,  Kpttriipoi  'ApTs^urav  rpi- 
■war  ■  'ipii  it  durev  ypvuAr  h^oXoI  wpitipwiaai 
iiVi '  noj  iWhiiCBi'  'f  ri  'Hpoioy,  vnirr^irarTtt 
alrr^  TpiTt  x"^^*"'  'oAoffffvh  irrariixnt, 
lalin  yoiraet  ipuptirninmit. 
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cider,  and  that  they  are  now  also  made  of  polished  wood   for   tonriets' 
bottles." 

No.  441  is  a  brown  globular  tripod-vesael,  the  body  of  which  is  divided 
by  incised  linea  into  five  large  and  five  small  fields,  alternating  in  regnlar 
gncoessioQ.  All  the  large  fields  are  filled  with  dots.  The  mouth  of  the 
spont  is  only  l-3rd  in.  in  diameter.  I  presume  that  this  small  and  pretty 
Trojan  tripod  may  have  been  used  by  ladies  for  holding  scented  oil,  which, 
as  we  know  from  Homer,  was  applied  after  the  bath.  It  cannot  have  been 
used  as  a  lamp :  first,  because  it  is  not  adapted  for  that  use ;  and  secondly, 
becanae  lamps  appear  to  have  been  totally  nnknown  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  before  the  sixth  century  b.c.  Not  to  speak  of  lamps  in  pre-historic 
cities,  I  have  found  no  trace  of  them  even  in  the  archaic  strata  of  the 
Hellenic  or  Aeolic  Ilium.  Lamps  of  terra-cotta  are,  indeed,  numerous  in 
the  layer  of  ruins  of  Novum  Ilium,  but  they  nearly  all  appear  to  be  of  the 
Boman  time ;  there  is  hardly  one  among  them  which  might  claim  to  be  of 
the  Macedonian  period.    Id  fact,  even  in  Greece  I  never  saw  a  terra-cotta 


No.  441.    WbMl4Ude  T[ip»l.    (1 :  Jactiuldu, 
DcpUi.Un.) 

lamp  to  which  archteology  could  attribute  a  higher  antiquity  than  the 
fifth  century  b.c.  Certainly  in  all  antiquity  previous  to  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  people  used  torches  for  lighting.  We  find  them  mentioned 
by  Homer  '■  on  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  represented  by  Hephaestus  on 
the  shield  of  Achilles.  They  most  probably  consisted  here  of  nothing 
else  than  pieces  of  pine  or  other  resinous  wood,  called  SatBe^  by  the 
poet  (from  Salai) :  hence  the  word  Sis  for  "  torch."  For  lighting  the 
houses  fire-pans  or  basins  {Xa^wr^pes-)  were  used,  of  which  three  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  palace  of  Ulysses  are  mentioned,  and  in  which  dry  wood 
was  burned.' 


>  H,  iriii.  493,  493 :  oiriKa  Ao^rrgpaT  Tptii  Trnunu'  h  iityipaiair, 

■  (M.  iriii.  307-^10  :  iral  JolSai  utriiuayar- 
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No.  442  is  a  whed-made  tripod-vesael,  with  a  handle  and  two  pro- 
jecting ornaments  in  the  form  of  ears. 

Under  No.  443  I  represent  a  large  Inetrons  dark-brown  vase,  with  a 
epont  in  the  body  and  two  handles.  As  the  spont  is  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  I  cannot  explain  the  nse  of  this  vase  otherwise  than  by 
supposing  that  it  was  placed  below  a  fountain,  the  water  of  which  ran 
through  the  orifice  IntQ  the  vase,  and  that  the  "  thirsty  souls  "  put  their 
mouths  to  the  small  spottt.to  drink. 

The  small  yellow  tripod  pitcher.  No.  444,  has  two  handles  in  the 
form  of  horns,  and  a  spout  in  the  npper  part  of  the  body.     I  suppose  that 


(1 : 1  utnU  tiM.    DepUi,  13  ft.) 

this  vessel,  as  it  is  but  very  small,  may  have  served  as  a  baby's  feeding 
bottle.  Its  only  ornamentatioD  consists  of  two  incised  lines  round  the 
neck. 

No.  445  is  a  luatrona-yellow  jug  with  a  trefoil  mouth,  one  handle,  and 
a  spout  in  the  body.  Very  curious  is  the  basket  shape  of  the  red  cup 
No.  446,  with  its  handle  over  the  month  and  its  spont  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  body,  A  terra-cotta  vessel,  with  a  similar  handle  over  the  mouth 
and  a  spont  in  the  body,  was  found  by  me  in  my  excavations  at  Tiryns. 
It  is  preserved  in  the  Myceneau  Museum  at  Athens.  Equally  carious  ie 
the  light-red  little  vase  No.  447,  which  has  a  large  spottt  on  one  side. 
All  these  three  last  vessels  can,  in  my  opinion,  have  served  for  nothing 
else  than  babies'  feeding  bottles.  Similar  small  terra-cotta  vessels,  with 
a  spout  in  the  body,  are  frequent  in  the  tombs  of  Cyprus,  as  well  as  in 
ancient  Egyptian  sepulchres,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  collections  of 
Cypriote  and  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  Louvre  and  the  British  Museum, 
which  latter  contains  also  two  similar  vessels,  found  in  a  tomb  at  lalysus, 
in  Rhodes. 

No.  448  is  a  small  pitcher  without  a  handle.  Hand-made  pitchers  of 
a  similar  shape  were  found  at  Szihalom,  in  Hungary,  and  are  exhibited 
under  Nos.  15-lS  in  the  glass  case  No.  IX.  in  the  National  Moseam  of 
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Bnda-Pestb.    Wheel-made  ones  of  this  foim  are  also  fonnd  in  Holland, 
and,  as  Professor  Virchow  informs  me,  they  are  yerj  common  in  Lnsatia 


Nohtte-tU.    B>Un- Fecdlnc  BoUlei,  Cnp^  kc     (i  i «  utwl  ili*.    Depth,  1*  to  3«  It.) 

(Lansitz).     No.  449  is  a  small  cnp  with  two  handles;  No,  450,  a  rery 
small  cup  with  a   large   carved  handle;  two  cnps   of  a  similar  shapoi 
hnt  of  a  larger  size,  are  in  the  collection  of  Professor 
Tirchow,  having  been  found  by  him  in  his  excavations 
in  the   graveyard  of  Zabordwo.     No.  451  is  a  small 
pitcher :  hand-made  pitchers  similar  to  this,  fonnd  at 
Szihalom,   are   likewise  in   the  National   Museum   of 
Bnda-Pesth,  under   Nos.   10,  14,  20,  21  in  the  glass 
case  No.  IX.    No.  452  is  a  small  tripod-vase,  with  per- 
forated  projections  for  suspension;   No.  453,  a  smalt     So.tM.  ciobnur Tripod 
cup,  like  No.  11  fonnd  at  Szihalom ;  No.  454,  a  small        oq^wn.) 
glohnlar  tripod-vase,  with  two  dots  on  the  body, 

I  now  come  to  the  plates,  which  are  nearly  all  wheel-made,  and,  when 
so,  are  always  but  slightly  baked,  unpolished,  and  exceedingly  rude ;  bat 
there  occnr  also  a  great  many  plates  which  aie  hand-made,  and  these 
are  always  well  polished  and  a  little  more  baked.  The  wheel-made 
plates  have  always  the  yellow  colour  of  the  clay,  and  are  generally  but 
small ;  the  hand-made  ones  are  either  dark-brown  or  red,  and  usually  of 
a  larger  size.  The  wheel-made  plates  never  have  handles ;  but  the  larger 
hand-made  ones  have  usually  one  or  two  handles.  Nos.  455  to  460 
represent  five  of  the  rude  wheel-made  plates,  with  a  large  hand-made 
one  with  one  handle  on  the  top  of  them,  Nos.  461  to  468,  again,  represent 
eight  of  the  rude  wheel-made  plates. 
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Set.  4U-tM.    UnpolUlwd  tbillDir  ind  dnp  Pktn  nfeoui 

Cttj,  wllb  ■  pDllihfd  tuDd-midi  one  on  Ihe  lop. 

[t:t«uulrtK.    Drpth,  2310  38(1.) 

Similar  very  rade  aopolished  wheel-made  plates  inaj  lie  seen  in  the 
collections  both  of  Assyrian  and  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum.  As  Dr.  Joseph  Hampel  kindly  informs  me,  they  are  also  fre- 
quently found  in  the  excavations  at  Magyarad,  in  Hungary.  ProfessDr 
Virchow  writes  to  me  that  plates  of  the  same  shape  but  superficially 
polished  are  very  common  in  Germany.  None  of  the  wheel-made  Trojan 
plates  show  the  marks  of  wear  and  tear.  This  is  the  more  astonishing, 
as,  on  account  of  their  rudeness  and  fragility,  any  knife-cut  would  have 
made  a  deep  mark  on  them.  As  the  Greeks  in  Homer's  time,  oi  S'  tV 
oveiaff  eroifia  irpoxeifieva  j(ctpav  laWov,  so  certainly  the  Trojans  also  need 
no  knives  or  forks,  but  only  the  hands  in  eating,  and  therefore  there 
may  have  been  nothing  to  cut  on  these  plates ;  but  still,  I  think,  they 
should  naturally  have  borne  the  marks  of  long  use.  These  wheel-made 
plates  are  very  abundant :  on  the  little  plateau  formed  by  the  external 
and  internal  walls,  which  I  used  to  call  the  Tower,  I  found,  on  a 
space  LO  ft.  square,  13  entire  plates,  and  12  broken  ones  which  I  could 
easily  recompose.  It  deserves  particular  notice  that  these  wheel-made 
plates  are  very  rare  in  the  debris  of  the  following,  the  fourth  city,  in 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hand-made  plates  are  very  numerous. 

No.  469  represents  a  crucible  of  terra-cotta  with  four  feet,  but  slightly 
baked,  which  my  friend  the  celebrated  metallurgist,  Dr.  John  Percy, 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  objects  of  my  whole  Trojan 
collection.     He  probably  prizes  it  so  highly  on  account  of  the  residues  of 
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fQBed  metal  and  spangles  of  gold  vhich  are  contained  in  it.  Professor 
W.  Chandler  Koberts,  who  examined  this  object  most  carefully,  and 
analysed  some  of  the  metal  it  contains,  kindly  gave  me  the  following 
note  on  the  subject :-—"  The  vessel  appears  to  be  of  clay,  containing 
grains  of  quartz.  It  has  probably  been  nsed  in  some  operation  connected 
with  the  metallurgy  of  gold,  sa  spangles  of  that  metal  may  be  readily 
detected  on  the  inner  surface.  One  portion  of  the  vessel  is  covered 
with  a  vesicular  slag,  and  it  contains  a  fragment  of  carbonate  of  copper 
mixed  with  crystals  of  red  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  possible  that  this  saucer- 
like vessel  may  have  been  filled  with  bone-ash,  and  used  as  a  '  test '  for 
cupelling  gold  or  silver ;  but  I  have  not  yet  detected  the  presence  of  any 
lead-compound,  which  would  have  made  this  view  almost  a  certainty." 

The  crucibles  were  made  of  coarse  clay,  mixed  with  cow-dung,  in  order 
to  make  them  stronger. 


•i.ttt.    CniclbteorCUr.  wlthraDTrett.    It  tun  paniclei  or 

mppn  uxl  gold  mil  iilcUiig  tn  il. 

(NmtI;  hair  uliul  liie.    Dtptb,  13  ft.) 


No.  470  is  also  a  slightly-baked  saucer-like  crucible,  but  it  has  no  feet. 

Nos.  471,  47'i,  and  473  are  small  boat-like  cups  of  bnt  slightly-baked 
clay,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Percy  and  Professor  Roberts,  have  also 
been  used  in  metallurgy,  and  particularly  for  refining  gold  or  silver.     For' 


this  purpose  four  times  the  quantity  of  lead  is  now  added  to  the  precious 
metal,  and  it  is  left  in  the  fire  until  the  lead  evaporates.     There  can 
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hatdlj  be  8  doubt  that  the  refining  proc«B8  has  been  mach  the  same  at 
all  times  in  antiquity.  I  call  the  reader's  particular  attention  to  the 
shape  of  the  vessel  No.  471.  As  it  runs  oat  to  a  point  to  the  right,  does 
it  not  appear  to  be  the  facsimile  of  an  ancient  ship,  the  oars  being 
indicated  on  each  side  by  four  incised  vertical  strokes  ?  A  Teasel  some- 
what resembling  this  was  fonnd  at  the  station  of  Locras  in  the  Lake  of 
Bienne.^ 

Very  curious  are  the  little  terra-cotta  spoons  Nos.  474  and  475, 
which,  as  they  are  also  but  very  slightly  baked,  may  likewise  have  been 
need  by  the  Trojan  metallurgists.     Similar  spoons  are  very  rare  at 


N««.4H4)B.  BpnoniorTtrr^       No.  4IS.  Funnel  of] 
atiu.     (lUir   idiul  tia.  Khta.  (Rmlfattiul 

Drplh.  13  (0  M  ft.)  l)pplb,  it  rt.) 

Eissarlik,  but  bo  they  are  elsewhere.  A  broken  spoon  of  an  identical 
shape  was  fonnd  in  the  settlement  of  the  Stone  age  at  Inzighofen.* 
Three  other  similar  specimens  were  found  at  Dozmat  in  the  county  of 
Vas,  and  at  Tisza  Ugh  in  the  county  of  Heves,  in  Hungary.*  A  broken 
teria-cotta  spoon,  found  at  Szihalom,  is  exhibited  under  No.  38  in  the 
glass-case  No,  IX,  in  the  National  Museum  of  Buda-Pesth.  Two  such 
terra-cotta  spoons  were  found  in  the  Lake-dweiliugs  of  the  Stone  age,  at 
the  station  of  Auvernier  in  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,*  and  at  the  station 
of  Gerofin  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne.'  Professor  Virchow  informs  me  that 
spoons  of  baked  clay  now  and  then  occur  in  ancient  tombs  in  the  east 
of  Germany. 

No.  476  represents  in  half-size  a  funnel  of  mica-schist.  Funnels  of 
terra-cotta  of  the  same  shape  are  numerous  in  all  the  three  upper  pre- 
historic cities  at  Hissarlik ;  but  the  funnel  before  us  is  the  only  one  of 
stone  that  I  ever  fonnd.    I  presume  these  funnels  have  been  used  in 

■  Victor  Grou,  Lea  deniem  ThmTaHItt  dana  Hongrie,  PI.  x]ii.  Koi.  18,  20,  22. 

let  HMtutiani  lacuilns  ifi*  Lac  de  Bienne ;   Por-  '  Victor  Grow,  Deux  Stations  lacaitrea,  Mae- 

nnliuf,  1879,  PI.  ii.  Nu.  11.  rinjenW  ilucmiier,-  NeurevilU,  1878,  PI.  lii.  4. 

*  Ludwig   UndeDKhmit,  Die   FnferfiindiKim  '  Idem,    Lts   demiirea    TrouBoilla    dam    ta 

AlWrthSmer;  Mum,  1860,  Pi.  iivi.  Ko.  1.  BabHatkint  lacuttm  <fii  Lac  de  Bievu ;    PoT- 

'  Jsii.  Hunpel,  Anti^mlit  pri/iitteriguf  de  la  rcDtnif,  IST9,  PL  ii.  No.  13. 
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FUNNELS,  CENSERS,  ETC. 


metftUnrg;.  Professor  Sayce  obBerves  to  me  that  a  similar  funnel  of 
terra-cotta,  marked  with  Cypriote  characters,  was  found  by  the  late 
Mr.  George  Smith  nnder  the  floor  of  Assurbanipal's  palace  at  Konynnjik, 
and  he  fancies  it  served  as  a  measure.  Two  funnels  of  terra-eotta  of  the 
Tery  same  form,  each  marked  with  the  character  [2,  were  found  by  me 
in  the  fifth  pre-hietoric  city  of  Hissarlik.  They  are  represented  in  their 
place.*  No.  477  and  No.  478  are  large  well-polished  lustrous  dark- 
yellow  fonnela  of  terra-cotta,  of  semi-globular  form,  with  sieve-like  holes. 


No.  479  is  a  solid  piece  of  terra-cotta,  with  a  perforation  from  side 
to  side  ;  in  front  are  two  cavities,  but  slightly  sunk,  in  the  form  of  eyes. 
This  object  may  have  served  as  a  weight  for  the  loom  or  for  fishing-nebi. 

No.  480  is  a  slightly-baked  object  of  terra-cotta,  in  the  form  of  a 
goblet,  with  sieve-like  perforations;  it  cannot  be  anything  else  but  a 
censer.    Two  similar  vessels,  held  by  Professor  Virchow  to  be  censers, 


Ko.  itD.    Cmtr  ot  tUglulj-btkKl  CLit  la 

tbe  hum  of  ■  piblM,  ■lib  UeTc-llke  peilon- 

Uuw.    (HiUuliultfn.    Deptb.iSfL) 


•  See  Nob.  1338,  1339,  p.  5B2. 
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ore  in  his  collection  of  antiqaities  from  Zabor6wo  in  PoBen.  Similar 
censera  are  preBerved  io  the  Markiscbes  Masenm  at  Berlin. 

No.  481  is  a  very  pretty  luatrous-red  vessel,  in  the  form  of  a  flower- 
saucer.  Its  flat  bottom  is  ornamented  with  linear  decorati<ms  and  a  cross 
of  dots.  The  engraving  represents  a  side  view  of  this  cnriooB  vessel, 
whose  decoration  is  given  separately  above  it.  This  vase-cover  finds  its 
analogue  in  that  which  we  see  on  a  vase  fonnd  near  Gnben  in  Losatia, 
and  represented  under  No.  5  on  PI.  xvii.  in  the  Sessional  Beport  of  the 
Berlin  Society  for  Anthropology,  21st  July,  1877. 

Nos.  482  and  483  are  fragments  of  a  very  large  red  vase,  decorated 
alternately  with  broad  bondB  filled  with  fanciful  strokes  and  with  rowB  of 


(NMrlTl;BictiiililH.    DcplbiMR.) 

small  or  large  stamps  representing  crosses  in  relief;  even  the  handles  are 
decorated  with  stamps  containing  similar  crossea.  These  fragments  have 
evidently  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  the  conflagration,  for  they 
are  thoroughly  baked,  Profeaaor  Sayce  remarks  to  me  that  "  the  circles 
with  croeaes  within  them  resemble  the  Babylonian  rosette,  a  favourite 
Babylonian  and  Hittite  decoration."  Profeasor  Virchow  mentions  to  me 
that  he  noticed  a  similar  ornamentation  on  terra-cotta  vessels  found  at 
Bologna. 

No.  484  represents  the  fragment  of  a  grey  vase-cover,  with  the  incised 
linear  repreeentatton  of  a  stag  and  another  animal,  probably  intended  for 
a  cuttle-fish;  hut  Professor  Virchow  thinks  the  primitive  Trojan  artist 
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intended  to  represent  a  tortoise.     We  see  on  it  also  &  plant-like  oma- 
ment,  perhaps  meant  for  a  tree.      Similar  incised  ornaments  are  v&cj 


Ko.  4H.    Vue-coi 


cnUle-llib.    (.UiXt  actuil  •! 


DtpUi,  M  CL) 


■tag.  uid  praUbljr  ■ 


common  on  the  Trojan  whorls.'  No,  485  represents  a  top  of  terra- 
cotta; No.  486,  a  curious  rattle  of  black  terra-cotta,  ornamented  with 
incised  lines ;  the  handle  is  perforated  for  auapension.  There  are  small 
pieces  of  metal  in  this  rattle ;  it  may  have  been  a  child's  toy.  No.  487 
is  another  rattle  with  pieces  of  metal  inside  it ;  like  the  other,  it  has  no 


Mo.  4es.    Tup  of  Tcm- 
niUa.    (nulfKtulilK. 

Dtpth,  13  It) 


No.  lU.  Curlolu  RaUlFor 


opening.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  who  holds  her  hands  on  the 
lireast ;  the  head  is  missing ;  the  necklace  is  indicated  by  three  horizontal 
strokes,  and  the  breast-ornament  by  six  vertical  strokes.  Though  it  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  20  ft.,  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  third  or  burnt 
city,  both  because  of  its  character  and  because  it  bears  the  marks  of 
the  conflagration  to  which  it  has  been  exposed. 

•  See  Noi.  ISST,  1879,  ISSO,  1881,  1882,  ISSJ,  1886,  1951,  nad  2000. 
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Nos.  488  and  489  represent  brush-handles  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
compact  and  Tery  clean  yellow  clay,  with  a  perforation  for  Buapension ; 
the  many  small  holes  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  No.  488,  and  which 
also  exist  in  No.  489,  served  for  fixing  in  the  bristles  or  whatever  else 
the  brnsh  may  have  been  composed  of.  Professor  Landerer,  who  exa- 
mined these  brush-handles  very  carefully,  writes  to  me  the  following  note 
on  the  subject: — "I  sncceeded  in  extracting  from  three  of  the  small 
holes  some  residue  which,  when  pot  into  a  platinum  spoon  and  burnt, 
gave  the  smell,  not  of  animal,  but  of  vegetable,  matter.  I  therefore 
believe  that  little  stalks  of  plants,  like  those  which  are  now  used  as 
toothpicks,  as  e.g.  the  corolla  of  Foenicutnm,  were  put  into  the  holes 
and  constituted  the  brush  proper.  Besides,  the  holes  are  too  large  for 
bristles,  unless  several  were  fixed  in  one  hole."" 

It  deserves  particular  attention  that  these  clay  brush-handles  were 
merely  dried  in  the  sun  and  that  none  of  them  have  been  baked,  except 
those  which  have  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  the  conflagration,  in 
which  many  of  them  have  been  more  or  less  burnt.  I  have  further  to 
notice  that  these  clay  brush-handles  are  frequent  in  the  third  or  burnt 
city,  but  that  they  never  occurred  in  any  of  the  other  pre-historic  cities. 


Mo.  IBS.  TtTTKOlU  Uuidleor  ■'rrrjjim  Umih.  ulLli  (be  bitla  In  nblcli  lfa«  brltlKi  hive  bnu  dx«1. 
(BBirutuildB.  Drplb,33ft.)  Not.  4S>-1»1.  DnidHbuidle  o(  dtinlCli;,  Ot^l  of  TaiHslU. 
■DdRUifaf  Hatbtr-oI-pMTl.    (l :  3  utnal  alK.    Dcptb,  39  tn  33  a.) 

No.  490  is  an  object  of  slightly-baked  clay,  which  may  probably  have 
l)een  used  for  heckling  yam.    No.  491  is  a  ring  of  mother-of-pearl. 

Nos.  492-499  are  eight  seals  of  very  slightly-baked  clay.  The 
seal  No.  492  has  in  the  handle  a  perforation  for  suspension  with  a 
string.  Very  curious  are  the  signs  which  we  see  incised  on  it,  and  which 
resemble  written  characters.  Professor  Sayce  remarks  to  me :  "  The 
signs  all  represent  the  same  symbol,  which  is  identical  in  form  with  a 
character  met  with  in  both  the  Hittite  and  the  Cypriote  inscriptions,  in 
the  latter  of  which  it  has  the  value  of  tie,  and  which  may  be  the  origin  of 
the  Trojan  sicosi/fei."  On  the  seal  No.  493  we  see  two  crosses,  of  which 
the  one  is  incised,  the  other  marked  with  dots.  On  No.  494  are  incised 
zigzag  lines  and  some  straight  strokes ;  No.  495,  again,  has  incised 
crosses.  On  No.  496  we  see  a  ^,  with  its  anas  curved  into  spirals; 
on  No.  497,  nothing  but  dots;  and  on  No.  498,  an   incised   cross   and 

"  This  is  DO  objection,  as  ordtnar;  brnaliei  are  sIivajts  inade  witb  a  bandi  of  brittle*  ia  each  bole. 


TEBBA-COTTA  SEALS. 


dots,     "iij   friend    Mr.    Panagiotes    Euatratiades,    Director-General    of 
Antiquities  in  Greece,  remarks  to  me  that  No.  493  may  not  be  a  seal, 


bnt  the  button  or  handle  of  s  Tase-corer.  That  may  be  bo,  bnt  all  the 
rest  are  certainly  seals. 

The  most  curious  of  all  is  the  terra-cotta  seal  No.  499,  which  has  a 
perforation  for  suspension.  Its  handle  has  on  two  sides  an  incised 
herring-bone  ornamentation,  and  on  the  third  aide,  the  one  to  the  right 
in  the  cut,  an  incised  inscription,  in  which,  es  Professor  Sayce  says, 
"  characters  also  found  in  the  Cypriote  syllabary  can  be  easily  recognized. 
The  Cypriote  character  representing  e,  in  an  older  form  than  any  met 
with  in  Cyprus  itself,  is  engraved  on  the  die  of  the  seal."  Both  the 
inscription  on  the  handle  and  that  on  the  seal  are  discassed  by  Prof. 
Sayce  in  his  Appendix  on  the  Trojan  inscriptions."  The  most  striking 
analogy  to  the  Trojan  seals  is  ofTered  by  the  terra-cotta  seals  found  at 
Pilin  in  Hungary,^  on  which  we  see  circles,  stars,  crosses,  rhombs,  and 
other  figures. 

Nos.  500  and  501  show  the  two  sides  of  a  perforated  cylinder  of  terra- 
cotta, with  an  incised  decoration,  representing  a  tree  and  linear  oma- 


"  Sm   PtoI.  Sayec'i  Appcndii.  where  iIm  a  '  Joaeph  Hampel,  AntiguiUi  prAitlenqiieM  dl 

mora  perfect  cDgnTing  of  ihe  uil  ii  gtrta.  la  Smgrie,  PI.  liii.  Kcw.  4-9. 
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mentB.  Nog.  502  and  503  are  the  two  sides  of  s  cylinder  of  blue  felspar, 
eograved  on  one  side  ^ith  a  double  flower,  snrmoanted  by  a  half-diamond 
or  arrow-head,  and  on  the  other  with  signs  (perhaps  the  name  of  the 
owner)   within  a  cartonch.*     It  waa  fonnd  in  the  royal  house.     Under 


.    EngriTHlCj'llDikrotMi 


Nob.  504  and  505, 1  represent  two  donble  whorla,  in  the  shape  of  tops, 
which  are  made  of  a  very  fine  dark-yellow  clay,  and  are  well  polished. 
No,  504  is  decorated  on  the  npper  and  lower  parts,  No.  505  on  the  upper 


No.  Ml. 


part  only,  with  an  incised  ornamentation,  which  may  be  intended  to 
represent  flowers.  Similar  double  whorla  are  not  frequent.  I  collected 
in  all  only  twenty-Eve  of  them. 

Nos.  506  to  511a,  b,  represeat  the  ornamentation  of  seven  terra-cotta 
whorla.  No.  511  was  found  in  the  royal  honse ;  the  numerous  little  figures 
upon  it,  resembling  faces,  are  very  curious.  The  different  forma  of  the 
whorla  which  occur  in  this  third,  the  burnt  city,  may  be  seen  on  the 
lithographed  plates  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  under  Nos.  1806,  1807, 
1808,  1810,  1812,  1815.  All  these  forms  occur  in  really  enormous  abun- 
dance, except  that  of  No.  180(i,  which  is  rare,  and  is  only  found  unoma- 
mented ;  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  whorla  found  have  incised  patterns, 
of  which  I  give  the  principal  examples  in  the  plates.  The  depth  at 
which  each  whorl  was  found  is  marked  in  metres ;  and  thus  ell  those 
which  are  marked  from  7  to  10  m.  (23  to  33  ft,),  inclusive,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  collected  in  the  third  or  burnt  city.  Among  the  most 
frequent  jiatterns  are  those  of  Nos.  1817  and  1818,  representing  crosses 
with  a  krge  dot  in  each  arm,  and  the  pattern  No,  1820,  which  also 
shows  a  cross.  The  pattern  No.  1822  occurs  but  seldom,  as  also 
No.  1825 ;  'that  of  No.  1824  is  frequent.  There  is  only  one  example  of 
No.  1821),  which  represents  two  au-asfika^  and  other  inexplicable  signs. 
I  call  attention,  however,  to  the  similarity  of  the  npper  figure  to  that 
which  we  see  below  4n  No.  1883,  which  is  certainly  meant  to  represent 
a  man  with  uplifted  arms.     The  patterns  on  No.  1827  ere  very  frequent 


■.t  rcpreicDtatioD  of  thcie  tigat  is  girea  by  Profcuor  Sajce  in  liii  Appendix. 
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oa  the  ■whorls;  those  of  Nob.  1830,  1831,  1832,  1834,  and  1836,  occm 
only  once.     A  very  abundant  pattern  is  that  of  No.  1833,  the  idea 


of  which  may  have  been  taken  from  a  moving  wheel.  Patterns  like 
Nos.  1840,  1841,  and  1848,  are  frequent,  particnlarly  the  last,  which 
occurs  many  bondreds  of  times  in  the  third  city,  as  well  as  in  the  two 
following  ones.  Nos.  1842  and  1843  occurred  only  once;  No.  1844 
occasionally ;  No.  1846  only  once.  No.  1853  also  occurred  only  once ; 
whereas  the  patterns  with  the  p^,  Nos.  1851,  1855,  and  1859,  are 
very  frequent.  The  pattern  No.  1856  is  found  many  times,  but  those  of 
Nos.  1857  and  1860  only  once;  the  latter  seems  to  have  written  characters. 
In  the  pattern  No.  1862  we  again  see  the  sign  ^  five  times  repeated ; 
only  its  branches  are  here  curved,  and  the  centre  of  this  curious  cross  is 
occupied  by  a  circle  with  a  point.  This  pattern  is  not  rare.  We  again 
see  the  ^  with  its  branches  in  spirals  in  No.  1868 ;  this  pattern  also 
occurs  often.  The  signs  on  No.  1869,  which  seem  to  be  written  cha- 
racters, as  well  as  those  ou  No.  1870,  occur  only  once.  The  pattern 
No.  1872,  in  which  we  see  the  j^  in  conjunction  with  burning  altars, 
occurs  several  times ;  those  of  Nos.  1873,  1874,  1875,  1876,  and  1878,  only 

2  R 
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once :  in  all  these  we  see  the  ^^  or  U^  with  other  signs.    A  frequent 

pattern  is  No.  1877,  in  which  we  see  four  animals,  probably  intended  to 
be  hares. 

On  No.  1881  we  see  a  very  rude  linear  representation  of  three 
quadrupeds  with  horns,  probably  meant  for  stags.  Three  stags  are,  no 
doubt,  also  intended  to  be  shown  in  the  curious  pattern  No.  1883, 
although  two  of  them  have  only  three  legs.  Similar  very  rude  linear 
representations  of  stags,  or  other  animals,  are  scratched  on  some  of  the 
vases  with  human  faces  found  in  the  province  of  Pommerellen  near 
Dantzig,  which  are  for  the  most  part  preserved  in  the  Museum  at 
Dantzig;  others  are  in  the  Koyal  Museum  at  Berlin. 

In  perfect  analogy  with  the  rude  drawing  of  the  stags  is  the  linear 
representation  of  the  man  with  uplifted  arms,  which  we  see  on  the  same 
whorl.  No.  1883.  Similar  linear  representations  of  stags,  but  with  four 
legs,  are  also  seen  in  No.  1884;  whorls  decorated  with  these  animals 
are  frequent.  The  rudest  representation  imaginable  of  animals  is  given 
on  No.  1885 ;  where  one  has  only  three  feet,  another  only  one  horn. 
Again,  we  see  three  quadrupeds  ^  little  better  made  on  No.  1886 :  one 
of  them  has  a  tolerable  bird's  head;  only  one  of  them  seems  to  have 
horns. 

The  patterns  on  the  whorls  Nos.  1887,  1888, 1890,  and  1891  occur  fre- 
quently. The  pattern  No.  1892  is  unique;  those  of  Nos.  1893  and 
1896  are  very  common.  On  No.  1894  the  primitive  engraver  doubtless 
intended  to  make  four  swastikas,  but  with  one  of  them  he  did  not  succeed. 
A  curious  pattern  is  No.  1897,  with  its  triangles  and  15  zigzag  lines ; 
further,  those  with  plant-like  ornaments,  Nos.  1898,  1899,  1900,  1901, 
1903,  1904,  A  similar  punched  decoration  is  seen  engraved  on  the 
flags  of  native  Lower  Silurian  grit,  in  the  interior  of  the  sepulchre  of 
011am  Fodhla,  the  famous  monarch  and  lawgiver  of  Ireland,^  in  which 
we  also  find  the  ornament  represented  in  the  upper  and  lower  field  of 
No.  1907,  and  in  the  upper  field  of  No.  1908.  The  whorls  are  rarely 
ornamented  on  more  than  one  side ;  but  No.  1902  is  decorated  on  both 
sides — on  the  one  with  an  incised  floral  ornamentation,  on  the  other  with 
incisions  in  the  form  of  crescents.  No.  1909  shows  in  the  upper  field 
the  form  of  an  altar  with  flames :  we  again  see  four  such  altars  with 
flames  on  No.  1914,  six  more  on  No.  1913,  five  on  No.  1915,  three  on 
No.  1916.  On  No.  1912  we  again  see,  five  times  repeated,  that  curious 
written  character  which  the  late  Orientalist,  Martin  Hang  of  Munich, 
reads/.  No.  1919  is  ornamented  all  over  with  zigzag  lines;  it  has  also 
one  py  and  one  LJ^.  There  is  no  other  example  of  the  exact  pattern 
of  either  of  the  Nos.  1918,  1919,  1920,  1921,  1922.  In  No.  1921  we 
again  see  zigzag  lines,  and  also  in  No.  1923 :  this  pattern,  as  well  as 
that  of  No.  1925,  occurs  several  times ;  also  that  of  No.  1924,  in  which 
we  again  see  an  altar  with  flames.  No.  1926  is  decorated  with  zigzag 
lines  and  crosses.    The  patterns  of  No.  1927  and  No.  1932  are  very  fre- 
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quent;  that  of  No.  1930  occurs  many  times;  also  that  of  No.  1933. 
Nos.  1934,  1935, 1936,  and  1938  occur  only  once.  On  the  latter  ^horl 
we  again  see  Dr.  Haug's  character  si.  I  call  the  reader's  particular 
attention  to  the  beautiful  ornamentation  of  No.  1940,  which  occurs  many 
times;  also  to  that  of  No.  1945,  which  occurs  only  once.  Nos.  1941, 
1943,  and  1944  are  often  found :  the  pattern  No.  1942  does  not  occur 
again.     Very  curious  is  the  decoration  of  No.  1946,  in  which  we  see  a 

burning  altar,  a  3^,  a  sun,  four  dots  and  strokes.  This  pattern,  as  well 
as  those  of  Nos.  1948  and  1947,  in  which  latter  we  also  see  two  j-Jq  and 
one  pP,  occur  only  once.  The  signs  on  No.  1949,  in  which  we  see  again 
a  zigzag  line,  probably  the  symbol  of  lightning,  and  a  ^jJ,  occur  many 
times ;  the  patterns  also  on  No.  1950  are  frequent.  There  are  only  single 
examples  of  the  patterns  of  Nos.  1956  and  1959,  which  are  in  the  form 
of  a  disc,  and  of  No.  1957.  That  of  No.  1958  occurs  often ;  also  that 
of  No.  1964,  in  which  we  see  three  flowers,  but  not  that  on  the  opposite 
side.  Nos.  1961,  1962,  and  1963  occur  only  once.  The  patterns  of 
Nos.  1966,  1968,  1969,  and  1971  occur  only  once ;  that  of  No.  1968  is 
very  remarkable,  for  it  shows  in  a  sort  of  monogram  five  birds  with  very 
long  necks  and  beaks.  There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  primi- 
tive artist  intended  here  to  represent  storks,  which  must  have  been  at  the 
Trojan  epoch  just  as  abundant  in  the  Troad  as  they  are  now. 

But  still  more  interesting  is  the  figure  which  wo  see  on  No.  1971; 
for  if  we  compare  it  with  that  at  the  top  of  No.  1826,  and  with  that  in 
the  lower  part  of  No.  1883,  which  latter  cannot  possibly  be  anything 
else  than  a  man  in  monogram,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  here  too 
a  man  with  uplifted  arms  was  meant  to  be  represented,  his  feet  being 
indicated  by  two  slanting  strokes.  Kude  and  even  horrible  as  these 
representations  of  our  species  are,  they  are  of  capital  interest  to  us  if  we 
look  upon  them  as  the  predecessors  of  the  masterpieces  of  art  in  the  time 
of  Pericles.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  Trojans  were  perfectly  able  to 
model  in  clay  tolerably  good  representations  of  men  and  animals  (see 
Nos.  190, 191, 226,  and  Nos.  333  to  340) :  why  then  did  they  incise  on  their 
whorls  such  monstrous  figures  of  men  and  animals,  figures  which  far 
exceed  in  rudeness  the  rudest  drawings  of  the  wild  men  of  Africa  ?  Is 
there  any  analogy  whatever  between  this  monstrous  art  and  the  other 
handiwork  of  the  Trojans?  If  wo  look  at  the  rude  but  symmetrically 
shaped  pottery,  or  if  we  contemplate  the  masses  of  gold  ornaments  which 
reveal  so  much  artistic  skill,  and  which  can  onlv  have  been  the  work  of  a 
school  of  artists  centuries  old, — is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  a  people 
so  far  advanced  in  civilization  could  have  made  such  rudest  of  rude  repre- 
sentations of  man  and  animal,  unless  these  latter  had  been  conventional 
figures,  intended  as  votive  offerings  to  the  tutelary  deity,  figures  conse- 
crated by  the  use  of  ages?  This  supposition  seems  certainly  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  figures  themselves,  all  of  which  are  equally  monstrous. 
Nay,  the  anomaly  would  otherwise  be  quite  inexplicable,  because,  if  this 
explanation  were  not  correct,  there  would  at  least  be  a  difference  in  the 
style  of  the  figures,  some  of  which  might  be  bad,  others  better,  and  others 
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tolerably  good.  But,  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  upper  pre- 
historic cities  adhered  with  fervent  zeal  to  the  modelling  of  the  traditional 
and  conventional  hideous  owl-heads  on  their  sacred  vases,  in  the  same 
way  did  they  adhere  with  fervent  zeal  to  the  traditional  and  conventional 
scratchings  of  monstrous  manikins  and  hideous  animal  forms  on  their 
eX'Votoa  to  their  patron  goddess.  This  at  least  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
only  way  of  explaining  the  strange  facts  before  us,  for  which  we  have  no 
analogy  whatever. 

The  whorl  No.  1970  was  found  at  a  depth  of  12  metres  or  40  ft.,  and, 
therefore,  most  probably  belongs  to  the  second  city.  But  its  pattern 
occurs  also  in  the  third  and  fourth  cities.  The  patterns  Nos.  1974  and 
1975  occur  only  once ;  I  call  attention  to  the  curious  sign  in  the  latter, 
which  may  be  a  written  character.  We  again  see  the  written  character, 
Haug's  91,  on  No.  1976.  The  two  patterns  of  No.  1977,  as  well  as  that 
of  No.  1978,  which  represents  a  flower,  are  very  frequent;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  that  which  we  see  on  Nos.  1979  and  1981.  That  of 
No.  1980  with  zigzag  lines  occurs  several  times.  On  No.  1982  we  again 
see  three  swastikas.  One  of  the  most  common  patterns  is  that  of 
No.  1985.  No.  1986  represents  a  ball  of  terra-cotta  with  a  circle  on 
each  pole  and  a  zone  round  the  middle,  in  which  we  see  on  both  sides 
a  round  groove ;  the  two  grooves  are  joined  by  a  curved  line ;  the  whole 
ball  is,  besides,  ornamented  with  dots.  Similar  balls,  but  without  the 
grooves  and  the  curved  line,  are  very  frequent.  In  the  pattern  No.  1987 
we  see,  besides  the  usual  curved  lines,  a  p^  with  curved  arms  radiating 
from  a  circle  in  the  middle.     There  is  a  similar  ornamentation  on  the  whorl 

No.  1989,  but  here  the  py  has  straight  arms :  the  pattern  of  this  latter 

whorl  is  common.  The  exact  pattern  of  No.  1988,  with  two  swastikas, 
three  curved  lines  and  three  rows  of  dots,  occurs  only  once.  So  also  does 
the  pattern  of  the  whorl  No.  1992,  in  which  we  see  a  number  of  spirals 
and  13  bundles,  each  consisting  of  three  strokes  intersected  by  lines  of 
five  dots.  Very  remarkable  are  the  signs  which  we  see  on  the  whorl 
No.  1994,  some  of  which  may  be  written  characters ;  but  if  we  turn  the 
page  a  little  to  the  left,  we  easily  recognize  once  more,  in  the  large 
sign  to  the  right,  the  rude  representation  of  a  man  in  monogram,  with 
uplifted  arms  and  the  feet  extended  to  the  right  and  left ;  nay,  here  the 
representation  of  our  species  has  been  more  successful  than  in  the  three 
examples  already  described,  for  the  figure  is  incised  with  much  more 
symmetry.  On  the  whorl  No.  1996  are  written  characters  which  will  be 
explained  in  the  Appendix  on  the  Trojan  Inscriptions.  The  pattern 
which  we  see  on  the  whorl  No.  1995  is  very  common. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  terra-cotta  balls  found  is  no  doubt 
No.  1997,  which  I  have  discussed  before.*  We  see  there  on  the  side  h 
two  large  owl's  eyes  with  their  eyebrows  distinctly  incised,  as  on  many  of 
the  idols  and  on  some  of  the  owl- vases ;  the  beak  is  indicated  by  a  stroke 
which  descends  vertically  from  between  the  eyes :  to  the  left  of  the  owl- 


*  See  page  344. 
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face  we  see  (at  a)  a  wheel  with  six  spokes ;  to  the  right  of  the  owl-face 
(at  c)  is  a  large  circle  with  a  small  one,  and  below  the  circle,  between  it 
and  the  vertical  stroke,  is  a  small  circle :  on  the  back  a  number  of  vertical 
strokes  seem,  as  on  many  idols,  to  indicate  the  female  hair.  This  hair 
is  not  represented  in  the  engraving ;  all  the  rest  may  be  seen  at  a,  6,  c, 
as  well  as  in  the  detailed  drawing  below  them,  No.  1998.  May  not  the 
owl's  face  be  symbolic  of  the  morning  springing  up  between  the  sun, 
represented  by  the  wheel,  and  the  moon,  indicated  by  the  concentric 
circles,  having  below  it  the  morning  star  indicated  by  the  small  circle  ? 

Very  curious  is  also  the  terra-cotta  ball  No.  1999,  which  is  divided  by 
incised  lines  into  eight  fields,  developed  under  No.  2000,  in  one  of  which 
we  see  a  py,  in  another  a  tree,  and  in  all  clusters  of  dots.  Professor 
Sayce  observes  to  me  that,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  the  Babylonian 
cylinders,  the  latter  would  represent  the  planets  or  stars. 

The  whorls  are  all  perforated ;  and,  though  they  are  made  of  the  same 
coarse  clay,  mixed  with  crushed  mica,  quartz,  and  silicious  stone,  yet  as 
they  are  well  polished  and  have  evidently  been  repeatedly  dipped  in  a 
wash  of  fine  clay  before  baking,  they  generally  have  a  lustrous  surface, 
and  are  of  red,  yellow,  black  or  grey  colours.  All  those  of  the  third 
city,  which  were  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  are 
thoroughly  baked,  and  can  generally  be  at  once  recognized  by  their 
colour;  but  even  in  the  other  pre-historic  cities  there  may  be  found  a 
great  many  thoroughly  baked  whorls,  a  fact  which  is  not  astonishing, 
as,  owing  to  their  small  size,  the  fire  could  reach  them  on  all  sides.  But 
in  general  the  whorls  of  the  other  pre-historic  cities  are,  like  the  vases, 
only  half  baked.  The  clay  of  many  of  those  that  are*  well  baked,  and 
particularly  of  the  black  ones,  is  so  compact,  that  every  one  thinks  it 
is  stone. 

All  this  may  also  be  said  of  the  balls.  The  ornamentation  has  usually 
been  incised  with  a  sharp  or  pointed  instrument  of  bone,  wood,  or  silex, 
before  the  first  baking,  and  filled  in  with  white  chalk  so  as  to  strike  the 
eye.  On  many  whorls  and  balls  this  white  chalk  has  disappeared  from  the 
decorations ;  but,  as  we  see  on  many  hundreds  of  whorls  the  ornamentation 
filled  with  the  white  chalk,  we  may  with  all  probability  suppose  that  all 
the  ornamented  whorls  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  But  we  often  see 
whorls  with  ugly  scratches  which  can  only  have  been  made  with  pointed 
silex  after  baking.  On  many  whorls  the  incised  decoration  is  remarkable 
for  its  fineness  and  symmetry,  as,  for  instance,  on  Nos.  1825,  1895,  1902, 
1921,  1940,  1945 ;  but  in  general  it  is  as  rude  as  if  it  were  the  primitive 
artist's  first  essay  in  intaglio-vfoxk. 

All  the  drawings  of  the  whorls  and  balls  have  been  made  by  M. 
Bumouf  and  his  accomplished  daughter,  Mdlle.  Louise  Bumouf,  to  whom 
I  here  make  the  warmest  acknowledgment.  All  the  whorls  and  balls  aro 
represented  of  the  actual  size.  As  to  the  few  whorls  to  which  the  depth 
in  metres  is  not  affixed,  it  is  unknown. 

For  what  purpose  this  really  stupendous  mass  of  whorls  was  used,  is  a 
problem  not  yet  definitely  settled  among  scholars.  But  as  nearly  all  of 
them  are  so  well  preserved,  and  as  comparatively  but  few  of  them  bear 
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marks  of  having  ever  been  used,  I  suppose  that  all,  or  at  least  all  ihe 
decorated  ones,  served  as  offerings  to  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  to 
the  Ilian  Athene  Ergane,  whose  Palladium,  as  before  mentioned,  was 
fabled  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  with  a  distaff  in  one  hand'  and  a  lance 
in  the  other. 

Of  perforated  whorls  of  steatite  there  were  found  in  all  only  fifty,  and 
of  these  only  one  has  a  decoration  of  incised  circles ;  whereas,  as  has  been 
said,  of  ornamented  and  unornamented  terra-cotta  whorls  together,  I  col- 
lected more  than  18,000.  In  my  excavations  at  Mycenae  some  hundreds 
of  stone  whorls,  for  the  most  part  of  steatite,  were  found,  and  only  five 
unornamented  ones  of  terra-cotta.  The  little  terra-cotta  discs,  from  1| 
to  3  in.  in  diameter,  of  which  many  hundreds  of  specimens  were  found 
in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  appear  to  have  served  as 
spindles.  As  they  are  only  l-5th  or  1-6 th  of  an  inch  thick,  and  slightly 
concave,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  of  them  were  cut  out  of  broken 
pottery.  They  have  all  a  perforation  in  the  middle.  Similar  discs,  found 
at  Szihalom  in  Hungary,  may  bo  seen  in  the  glass  case  No.  IX.,  Nos.  2 
and  4,  in  the  Buda-Pesth  National  Museum.  Similar  discs  have  also 
been  found  at  Pilin  *  and  in  German  tombs.*  We  may  also  compare  the 
so-called  Kimmeridge  coal-money. 

I  have  still  to  describe  the  singular  object  No.  1809,  which  is  repre- 
sented on  the  first  plate  at  the  end  of  the  book  in  half-size.  It  is  of  a 
lustrous-yellow  colour,  and  quite  flat  on  the  lower  side ;  it  has  an  upright 
handle,  decorated  with  an  incised  tree  and  a  flower.  Close  to  the  handle, 
on  the  right  side,  is  a  hollow  to  put  the  hand  in ;  I  presume,  therefore, 
that  this  instrument  may  have  served  for  polishing  the  newly-made  and 
still  unbaked  pottery. 

Of  various  objects  of  clay  from  this  third,  the  burnt  city,  I  finally 
represent  under  No.  512  a  scoop,  but  slightly  baked,  with  a  trefoil 
mouth  and  a  Small  handle;  under  No.  513,  a  small  cup  of  a  very  rude 
fabric,  unpolished  and  but  slightly  baked;  a  cup  of  a  like  shape,  con- 
tained in  a  tomb  of  Corneto,  is  in  the  Boyal  Museum  at  Berlin.  No.  514 
represents  a  vase-lid  of  a  very  remarkable  and  unique  form :  it  is  of 
massive  yellow  clay,  not  polished,  and  bears  the  marks  of  the  intense 
heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  conflagration.  Its  lower 
part  was  sunk  like  a  stopper  into  the  vase,  so  that  its  projecting  upper 
part  completely  covered  the  orifice  and  shut  it  almost  hermetically  by 
tho  weight  of  the  lid,  which  exceeds  three  pounds.  We  have  seen  a 
similar  vase-lid  in  No.  304,  but  of  this  latter  the  whole  lower  part  was 
of  a  semi-globular  form  and  hollow.  These  two  vase-lids  or  stoppers 
(Nos.  304  and  514)  find  their  analogy  in  the  vase-covers  before  described, 
found  at  Szihalom  in  Hungary,  and  exhibited  under  Nos.  26  and  27  in 
the  glass  case  No.  IX.  in  the  Buda-JPesth  National  Museum. 

Under  No.  515  I. represent  a  curious  object  of  terra-cotta,  with  four 
feet  and  an  incised  linear  ornamentation ;  it  is  solid,  and  may  have  served 

^  Joseph  Haropel,  Ant.  pr^  de  la  Mongrie^       Museum   at   Berlin,  in  the  Grand-ducal  Anti- 
Pi.  xiii.  No.  'i1,  quarium  in  Schwerin,  and  elsewhere. 
'  Similar  discs  are  preserved  in  the  Markisches 


VARIOUS  OBJECTS. 
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as  an  ex-voto.  Under  No.  516  is  represented  a  fish  of  wood  found  in  a 
burnt  lioaee  at  a  depth  of  26  ft. ;  how  it  could  ever  have  escaped  being 
burnt  IB  inexplicable.  The  head  shows 
on  both  aides  a  lustrous- black  colour, 
the  body  a  lustrous  yellow :  both  these 
colours  may  have  been  produced  by 
the  intense  boat  of  the  conflagration. 


Ko,  »IS     Solid  Oia«*  of  Terrnatla,  with  fuof 

(ActDililu.    l«pIt,30rL}  Ko.aiS.    FlBbofWoDd.    CT:91ctulll>i 

The  scales  are  rudely  indicated  by  small  lozenges,  produced  by  cross  lines. 
The  fish  resembles  a  carp,  but  as  there  are  no  carp  in  the  Troad,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  primitive  artist  intended  to  represent  that  kind 
of  fish.  But  rude  as  this  wooden  fish  is,  it  is  a  real  masterpiece  of  art 
when  compared  with  the  representations  of  men,  of  which  we  have  passed 
four  in  review. 

No.  517  is  a  very  curious  object  of  ivory,  found  in  the  large  house  close 


Ko.Bl».    OWKtotivoryliilhcIbraiorjiireucliliiKuiiinol.    (Actuil  elie.    Depih,  3s  fl.) 

to  the  gate.     It  represents  a  crouching  hog  rudely  carved,  vrith  the  hind 
legs  nnder  the  body  and  the  fore  legs  under  the  head.     The  representa- 


,    Plea  of  Irary,  belonn- 
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tion  is  identical  on  both  sidoe ;  it  reminds  ns  vividly  of  the  gold  lions  at 
Mycenae,'  though  these  latter  certainly  show  more  artistic  skill.  The  back 
part  of  onr  ivory  figure  runs  out  into  something  like  a  fish's  tail,  which 
has  a  vertical  opening,  0'7  in.  long,  and  is  perforated,  leading  na  to 
eappose  that  the  object  mnst  have  been  nsed  in  some  way  or  other  in 
weaving.  Time,  and  probably  also  the  heat  of  the  conflagration,  have 
given  to  our  ivory  hog  a  dark  tint ;  the  head  and  back  are  nearly  black. 
Professor  Vircbow  writes  to  me :  "  It  appears  to  me  doubtful  whether 
the  figure  No.  517  represents  a  hog.  The  position  of  the  feet  and  the 
ehape  more  resemble  those  of  a  dog." 

Under  Noe.  518  and  519  I  represent  two  objects  of  ivory,  each 
belonging  to  a  lyre  with  only  four  strings,  and  under  No.  520  another 
object  of  ivory,   belonging 
^^,^  to  a  lyre  with  seven  strings ; 

■K^  all  these  three  pieces  ate 

ornamented  with  incisions. 
No.  518  has  the  herring- 
bone ornamentation  within 
a  border  formed  by  two 
lines;  No.  519  is  merely 
decorated  with  straight 
lines.  The  decoration  of 
No.  520  is  very  pretty, 
having  at  the  edge,  where 
the  perforations  are,  a 
border  of  only  one  line ; 
on  the  two  other  edges 
borders  formed  by  two  lines, 
and  decorated  with  a  waving 
pattern ;  the  surface  ie  or- 
No.»i».  •i'r,«oKDio(.L}rj     ''"itS^;  tei3wt^ ."xJ^     namentcd  with   spirals,  in 

■LliEmtcliprcli.  (T:»«tual  6e™i.«»rtrgBil  Lyre.   (AauH        ■which  WC  fikcwise  860  WaVO 

■la.  Dtpll^  left.)  alic.  OcpUi,  uft.) 

or  zigzag  patterns. 

The  lyre  {^fifny^}  was  the  most  ancient  stringed  instrument  of  the 

Qreek  singers;  it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  with  whom  it  is 

especially  the  mneical  instrument  of  Apollo ;  °  but  the  singers  play  on 

it   also  at  meals  and  on  other  occasions.'     The  if)6pfwy^  is   mentioned 

'  Seamy  if!/CCT»ae,  KoL  263,470,  471.  '  Orf.  viii.  67,  69,  70: 

*  11.  i.  t>03  ;  «ki  r  ^K  TooffoXj^  Kpiitanr  ^iiriya  \lytiar, 

ei  fiipi  pipitiyyot  npiicaAA^oi,  ^f  ly  'AnbAwr.  

II.  iiir.  63  :  .     .     wipV  MBti  nlwar  xaKiir  T«  Tpdirffor, 

Sain/  tx"'  ^Pf^Tf^t  xanSi^  trofi',  oilv  Sviirrc.  «V  '^  R^irai  aXroit,  viur  St*  SB/iii  iniTiii. 

Orf.  jvii.  270,  271:  viii.  99: 

iwt\  kflairT]  iiiriiriHetv,irt4rt^piuyi  pip/uyyit  V,  h  8«t1  miyjfBpit  imi  ttAtlp. 
^wiu,  l)r  6pa  lairl  Sfol  vaf>)<ru  tri^pitt.  iii.  430 : 

If l/mn.  Mom,  Apoll.  I6i,  16 J :  /uiX'r^  Kcd  ipifiii-cyji  ■  TiydpT'iraHiiurraSiUTii. 
TOW  ti  <t>ipfiiyi  Jxii.  332,  333  : 

Xpvaiov  ftri  irA^irrpou  ItafnxV  tx*'  lliipiiaaaii.  (vni  f  ir  xilp""""  (x"*  ("'wTT"  A(>«10I" 

verse  615  :  StX'  "V'  iproBiinii'  ■ 

fip/ury'  i*  x*^"""!"  ^X"'-  'poT^v  xiSaplCa'.  and  othen. 
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together  with  flutes  (aiiKoi) ;  **  it  was  often  decorated  with  gold,  irory, 
precious  stones,  and  intaglio- work — hence  its  epithets  vepiieaW^';,  BatBaXerj, 
;^w-ea.*'  It  had  at  first  four,  hnt  afterwards  seven  strings :  *  to  play  on 
the  tf>6p)uy^  was  called  ipopfiiff^i  Ki0api^etp  ^  and  ^p/uyya  eXtXi^eiv.'  It 
was  a  kind  of  large  gnitar,  with  a  cross-bar  which  joined  both  arms 
(fwyow),*  and  had  pegs  (jcoXXoTres),  by  which  the  strings  were  tuned.'  It 
was  hollow  (y\a(^vp^),*  like  our  harp,  but  lighter,  for  the  word  ip6p/wj^ 
signifies  the  portable  xiOdpa,  from  <f>epoi,  if>opeo>,  ip6ptfio<;,  because  it  was 
suspended  by  a  girdle  on  the  shoulder,  and  was  held  in  the  hand  when 
it  was  played.'  Professor  Bhousoponlos  kindly  calls  my  attention  to 
Plutarch,*  where  lyres  (cl>6p/j.tyy€<;)  with  four  chorda  are  mentioned. 

No.  521  is  an  object  of  ivory  of  unknown  use ;  its  upper  part  is  on 
both  sides  divided  by  a  band  of  three  lines  into  two  fields,  of  which  the 
one  is  decorated  with  fourteen,  the  other  with  twelve,  small  circles  having 


i^i^g^mm 


^m^^^m 


am.  133. 121.    '1  be  t»o  ildia  of  ii>mtll]'-dHx<nu>l 

Tut*  ot  Iconr.    Fron  tbe  Tower.    (l:autiul  du. 

LepU),  M  ft.) 


K0.S11.  OblKt  of  iTorr.  with  Idem 
ID  both  eld«.  (T  : 
.    Dcptli.saft.) 


Ka  tM.    A  am[r*n(r«T«l  Itotj  Tube.  pTMbtNjr 

putofiiFlnte.    FoODd  on  Ibe  Tower. 

(l:3uiliulilie.    Dcptb.nn.) 


'•  7i.  iriii.  495: 

"  //.  ii.  188,  187: 
T**'  y  flfV¥  ^pim  rtpir6ium  ^luryyi  hrytlp 

Ma\§  SaiSaxJji,     .     .     . 
Piai»i.  Pgth.  i.  1-3: 


'  Fiad.Pyli.  ii.  129,  130: 

Pind,  Jfenea,  r.  42-45  : 

lioiaay  A  niXXiffTot  x«P^' ■  '• 
fipiny/  'AWUnr  IwrdyABO 
Xfurif  wXAicrpif  BtiivHv 


•  /;.  iriii.  569,  570: 

raiair  (*  ir  /livmiai  wdlt  ^ipiuyyi  Keyttj) 
Ifitpitr  Kiedpt(t     .... 
'  Find.  01.  ii.  21 : 

*  Jl.ix.  186,  187: 
fipiuyyi  Xtytl^ 

ftrl  !"  ipyifar  (irfhr  iitr. 

'   Od.  iii.  40li,  *07  : 
In  Jt"  iy^f)  ^piuyyoj  ixiaTdfitres  iial  ioiS^t 


•  Od.x 


ii.  26 1, 


•pip/iryyoi  7X0*1 

•  0pp.  Jfom/ia,  pp.1021  E,  1029AB,  1137  1^ 
1139B.  1H3E,  1145C!  fld.  VfjUtn'^-^ 
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a  dot  in  the  centre ;  on  the  lower  part  there  are  three  auch  circles  od 
each  aide.  The  reader  will  observe  the  Bimikrity  of  these  circles  with 
those  on  the  curious  object  No.  142  (p.  262),  which  is  probably  an  idol. 

No8.  522,  523  and  No.  524  are  two  perforated  pieces  of  ivory  decorated 
with  linear  incisions ;  No.  524  has  two  holes :  both  these  tubes  appear  to 
be  parts  of  flutes.     The  same  is  probably  the  case  with  the  prettily- 


'■Flnta,  Iwo  A>tn«*]i(Hucl 
objKt  of   Itoit  with   onu 


No-SM.    OmuMBlBllTOiy  Tube, pn*rt>ly»TraJin Finn.    (J 1 3 •eWil ito.    Pepth,  M  ft.) 

engraved  bone  No.  525.  No.  526  is  a  curiouely  decorated  tube  of  ivory, 
in  all  probability  a.  flute.  The  bone  tubes  Nos.  527  and  528  may  also 
be  parts  of  flutes.  No.  529  is 
a  perforated  piece  of  ivory  cut 
into  a  polygonal  prism,  of  which 
each  side  is  decorated  with  three 
small  circles,  having  a  dot  in  the 
centre  like  those  on  No.  142  and 
No.  521.  A  similar  object  of 
ivory,  with  an  almost  identical 
decoration,  was  found  in  a  tomb 
at  lalysus  in  Bhodes,  and  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

Nos.  530  and  531  are  hackle- 
bones  (aairagali),  of  which  a 
large  number  have  been  found.  I  have  discussed  the  use  of  these  bones 
in  a  preceding  chapter  (see  p.  263J.  Nos.  532  to  535  are  objects  of 
ivory,  rudely  ornamented 
with  incisions  evidently 
made  with  a  silex-saw. 
Two  similar  objects,  found 
at  lalysns,  are  in  the 
British  Museum.  Of  ivory 
also  is  the  object  No.  536, 
which  resembles  the  bar 
of  our  watch-chains,  as 
well  as  the  object  No.  537, 
which  hiaa  four  perfora- 
tions ;  No.  538,  which  has 
the  shape  of  a  fish ;  and 
No.  539.  This  latter  has 
B  curious  engraved  pat- 
tern, which,  however,  has 
probably  no  symbolical 
signification.  Prof.  Sayce 
observes  to  me :  "  These  ivory  objects  indicate  trade  with  the  East. 
On  the  Black  Obelisk  of  the  Assyrian  king  Shalmaneser  Cbc.  840)  the 
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people  of  Mnzri  on  the  aonth-west  of  Armenia  are  represented  ob  bringing 
among  other  tribute  an  elephant,  which  most  have  been  imported  from 
Bactria."     On  the  same  obelisk  is  a  two-bumped  Bactrian  camel. 

Of  ivory  are  further  the  curious  objects  Nos,  540  and  541,  which  are 
decorated  on  both  sides  with  a  number  of  email  circles  with  a  point  in 


,    01(]«tj  uf  Ivoi 


K-LuoeBg.    (7 :  a  Actiul  tL 


Mft.) 


the  centre,  and  have  a  perforation  at  each  end.     I  would  suggest  that  all 

these  ten  objects  (from  Kos.  532  to  541),  and  perhaps  also  Nos.  521  and 

529,  served  as  ornaments  for  horee-trappingB.     That  ornaments  of  ivory 

were  nsed  in  this  way  is  seen  from  the  famous  passage  in  the  Iliad :  "  As 

when  some    Maeonisn  or    Carian   woman    stains   with 

pnrple   the   ivory,  designed    to  be    the    cheek-piece  of 

horses.     As  it  lies  in  the  chamber  it  is  coveted  by  many 

horsemen;    but   it   lies,   a   king's  boast,  to   be  both  an 

ornament  to  the  horse,  and  an  honour  to  the  charioteer."  * 

An  object  of  bone  or  ivory  similar  to  Nos.  540  and  541, 

also   ornamented  with   small   circles,  was  found  by  Dr. 

V.  G-ross  of  Neuveville  in  the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings  at 

Moeringen,  and  is  in  his  collection,"     No.  542  is  the 

bone  handle  of  a  knife  or  some  other  instrument,  which    ''o,"*'j(^^t™» 

was  fastened  in  it  with  three  copper  pine,  of  which  we      «h"    tmimmMit. 

still  see  one  in  the  upper  one  of  the  three  perforations;       i>4ib.3eft*) 

on  one  side  of  this  handle  many  cuts  are  visible. 

Nob.  543,  544,  and  545  are  of  bone,^  and  cannot  bnt  have  served  as 
handles  of  sticks  or  staves  (a-K^Tpoi',  from  trK^Trra),  to  prop,  hence  Midd. 
aKrfTrroiMu.,  to  lean  upon).  No.  546  is  also  the  knob  of  a  stick  or  staff, 
a  fact  of  which  its  two  perforations  can  leave  no  donbt;  but  it  is 
of  terra-cotta.  It  has,  but  only  on  one  side,  that  double  spiral  in  the 
form  of  spectacles,  which  we  have  repeatedly  seen  on  the  vases.  Genc-^ 
rally   Homer   means   by   a-injTrrpoi'  nothing   else  than   a   common  staff, 


•  //.ir.  141-145; 

H^rlf  41  Kiiifo,  woffiXar  f^^tvu  Tnm  • 
■tlriu  r  Ir  Saiituf,  nkit)  ti  fur  ^p^ffOJTO 
Irw^ti  popinr  ■  BaaAni  H  nilrat  iyaXiM, 
ift^tp^y,  K6aitot  ft  erw^  t^aTVpl  T«  ititei. 

"  Dr.  V.  Crou,  Sfmltati  da  BechercKei  dam 
UtLaa  dt  la  Suitie  ocddcntalt ;  ZUrich,  1BT6, 

PI.  i.  Ko.  as. 

>  I  Me  B  (imiUr  ■tnS'-haadle  of  bone,  round 


b;  Dr.  Oroa  in  the  Snm  Lnkf-dn-ellingi  nt 
Suti,  represented  on  Tl.  ii.  Ko.  28  of  hinmrli ; 
bnt,  stnnge  to  lay,  it  is  explained  on  p.  ii.  ai  a 
trnaW  haiTimer  {Rimttali  da  Rechtrchei,  kc). 
I'rofesMr  Virchow  obsetr™  to  me  that  it  is  not 
■C  all  aslonisliing  th»t  Dr.  Gross  slionld  hsre 
miitaken  the  ttalT-haDdla  No.  28  for  a  hammer, 
tince  perfectlT  aimilnr  hammers  of  >ta;-hoin 
fretineoUr  occur. 
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for   we  see  it  used   alike    by    kings,  heralds,   judges,  and    beggars.' 
But   iu  other   passages   utcffirrpov  means   a  royal   sceptre,  as   the   sign 


of  power  and  dignity,  and  in  such  cases  it  was  adorned  with  golden 
studs,^  or  was  of  artistic  metal-work.*  Nor  are  there  wanting,  among 
the  remains  of  Troy,  objects  well  'suited  to  have  formed  the  heads  of  such 
sceptres  of  state.  No.  547  is  such  a  sceptre-handle  of  fine  rock-crjstal, 
representing  a  rndely-carved  lion's  head :  the  large  hole  in  the  lower 
side   into   which   the   staff   was   stuck,   as   well   as   the    perforation   on 


No.  (M.    TenwxitU  Knob  o[ 
1  tiuff.    (Hiir  Bctiul  (ill. 

Deph,  ibout  S»  n.)  ^^    ^^^     ^  LUm-lieml^d  Saplrt-huidle       No.BtJj.    A  cuiIdiu  0t,Jfrt,  pnt- 

or  tlH  fiiKU  cryaul  1  rauDd  oD  Die  Tmaer.  tatlf  iSuS-luiidLeof  EgTiiiUn 

(El*llMtU4l  ■!».    l<«pUi,Ult.)  pomkin.      (Hiir  Kiiul   (Iul 

DcpUi.attotiin.) 

each  side,  can  leave  no  doabt  as  to  its  use.    It  was  found  at  a  depth 
of  28  ft.,  on  the  platean  formed  by  the  two  walls  which  I  used  to  call 

■  11.  iriii.  4ie,417:  (Ut.-t™m),tennin»lionof  an  instnimmt.  Thn» 

.     .     .     iKt  ti  aurprrpar  taxi,  $^  Si  AiSfmff  the  djing  Jacob  rote  id  b«d  to  bleu  hig  chjl- 

XtrttutM"-  lith  V  iiiiplvo\iu  ^dorro  S«u(Ti.  drea,  leaning  upon  the  lop  of  his  itaf.     (Cm.  xlvii. 

Od,  iTii.  199  :  31 ;  Heb.  li.  21.)      Among  the  ipoil  (akeo  by 

Eti^uuet  Jf  Sfia  ol  aKJrrrpty  Biifi»fit  ISnKtr,  King  Thutni«  111.  in  S7ria,  we  fiari  '  ■  bfBati- 

Od.  liii.  437  :  ful  cubit-ilaff  of  lagu  wood," '  nudi  or  (tiTtt, 

I£«  S4  tt  tnc^rrpoy  nl  lniKia  r^frir.  Kith  kcada  upon  them  of  irnrj,  ebopy,  Had  cedar- 

Od.  liT.  31:  wood,  inL-iid  with   gold,'  abo  'one  itaff  of  the 

uirrip  'OBixm&i  king,  made  in  the  fuhlon  of  a  tceptre,  entirely 

JftTO  KtpSavirj),  aiatrtfUf  Si  ol  (mnire  X*W''  "^  '""^  goU-'     {Brngich,  Nisi,  n/  Egypt,  toI.  L 

Od.  iriii,  103,  10* :  pp.  374,  385,  Engl.  tr»n».  2nd  ed.)" 

.     .     .     .     leaf  ^i»  wari  ifinUr  aiAflt  •  Jl.  i.  245,  246  r 

ffvir  ivoKAlFOT,  aK^irrpor  Si  ol  Ili-BaJ^t  X<>f>'-  ^"^  ^^  Viajwrpor  fiiXt  Yo'll 

Mr.  Philip  Smith  lemarki  to  me  :    "  la  the  Xfiiniau  ^\euri  wtntfiiirey. 

elTmologioil  senie,  it  ii  limply  a  thiitg  to  tiip-  •  It.  ii.  101 : 

port  oaeielf  ailh,  or  to  lean  upon,  from  ariimt,  trni  trxitrrpar   Ixn',  rb   /lir  'D^ffrot  "t^fH 

'  lupport'  or  'prop  up,'  Midd.  aitiirrtiiiu,  I  tap-  rtixtt. 
poi-t  mijKlf  (wi'fA),  i.e.  leiat  (u/wn),  vith  -rpov 
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the  Tower.  Not  only  this  lion's  head,  but  the  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  lion,  which  occur  repeatedly  in  the  Iliad,  make  it  seem  extremely 
probable  that  in  remote  antiquity  lions  existed  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Homer  could  not  possibly  have  described  the  characteristics  of  this  animal 
so  excellently  had  he  not  had  frequent  opportunity  of  watching  them, 
and  his  geographical  knowledge  of  southern  countries  is  too  slight  for 
us  to  suppose  that  he  had  visited  them,  and  had  there  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  the  lion. 

No.  548  is  of  green  Egyptian  porcelain ;  it  was  found,  together  with 
an  owl-headed  vase  and  the  black  box  Nos.  266,  267,  in  a  very  large 
broken  funeral  urn  on  the  wall  itself,  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  royal 
house.  It  has  evidently  served  as  the  handle  of  a  staff,  for  it  has  on  the 
opposite  side  a  quadrangular  hole  1  in,  long,  0*6  in.  deep,  and  0*4  in. 
broad,  which  gradually  diminishes  in  size  towards  the  end.  On  each  side 
there  is  an  incision  lengthwise,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  perforation, 
which  communicates  with  the  quadrangular  hole,  and  can  only  have 
served  to  fasten  the  staff  inserted  in  the  latter  by  means  of  a  nail.  On 
the  outside  we  see  a  quadrangular  projection  with  two  furrows.  As 
Egyptian  porcelain  is  too  fragile  to  serve  for  the  knobs  of  staves,  the  staff 
it  decorated  may  perhaps  have  been  a  ceremonial  one  used  in  funeral 
services.  It  is  quite  vitrified  on  the  lower  side,  and  bears  all  over  the 
marks  of  the  fire  it  has  been  exposed  to;  fine  black  ashes  stick  to  it 
everywhere.  Another  object  of  Egyptian  porcelain  is  lying  before  me 
while  writing  this ;  it  is  also  in  the  form  of  a  staff-knob,  but  it  has  a 
large  perforation  lengthwise.  It  has  suffered  so  much  in  the  conflagra- 
tion, that  its  green  colour  has  crumbled  away,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
a  decayed  white  glass  paste.  All  the  Egyptian  porcelain,  as  well  as  the 
ivory,  point  to  relations  between  Troy  and  Egypt. 

Nos.  549  and  550,  the  latter  perforated  lengthwise,  are  also  appa- 
rently knobs  of  staves  or  stick-handles,  and  are  of  a  green  glass  paste. 
Both  have  a  decoration  of  white  or  yellow  spirals,  which  is  not  painted 


Nh.  519.  No.  530.  No.  651. 


'/^X-'-' 


No.  663.  No.  664. 

No.  562.  .^B^  i'^ffilfc  No.  666. 


Nos.  549-651.    GUas  Buttona.   (ftUf  «cto»l  Nos.  652-566.    Three  glass  Balls  and  one  glass  Be«L 

site.   Depth,  the  one  to  the  right  6  ft..  (3 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  to  33  ft.) 

the  other  two  38  ft.) 

on  the  glass,  but  contained  in  it.  No,  551  consists  of  a  green  glass 
paste,  ornamented  with  regular  white  strokes ;  it  is  also  perforated  and 
almost  in  the  form  of  a  whorl,  but  it  does  not  properly  belong  here,  as  it 
was  found  at  a  depth  of  only  6  ft. 

Under  Nos.  552,  553,  and  554  I  represent  three  small  balls ;  under 
No.  555  a  bead  of  white  glass.  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  three  balls,  the  bead,  and  the  two  staff-handle  knobs  are  the  only  glass 
objects  found  by  me  in  all  my  excavations  at  Hissarlik;  further,  that 
these  six  objects  occurred  in  the  third  or  burnt  city,  and  that  no  trace 
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of  gUas  was  found  in  any  of  the  lower  or  upper  pre-historie  cities,  unless, 
indeed.  No.  551  belongs  to  the  last  pre-bistoric  city,  which  appears  to  me 
doubtful.  I  rather  think  it  belongs  to  the  still  later  city,  the  sixth  in 
Buccessioa  from  the  virgin  soil,  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  believe  to 
be  of  Lydian  origin.  It  is  therefore  very  probable,  that  all  these  objects 
were  imported  by  the  Phoenicians  to  Troy. 

No.  556  is  a  prettily-ahaped  egg  of  aragonite.  No,  557  represents 
an  object  of  diorite,  of  anknowu  use.  There  were  also  found  several 
unpolished  hexagons  of  crystal,  as  well  as  a  small  finely-polished  crystal 
plate  with  four  perforations,  which  may  have  belonged  to  a  lyre. 

Passing  from  these  ornaments  to  more  useful  objects :  No.  558  repre- 


a  US.  1'^  or  AnRoDlit.  C 
a.  iil.  Ot^  of  Uhirlu  1  n* 
0.  lis.  Onib  or  Doiu.    (I:S 


■iw.    Drptb.  3«  ft. 
.    (Hairiaoil 'In 

I,   DfpOi.iaft.) 


Noi.t»-UO,    AnlaiodNanUactDoiKWKl  IvoTj.    (A\n 
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sents  a  very  primitive  comb  of  bone,  wbose  teeth  may  have  been  aavn 
with  the  common  eawB  of  chalcedony. 

In  the  accompanpng  group,  No.  559  is  an  object  of  ivory  with  three 
perforationa,  which  may  have  served  aa  an  ornament  for  horse-trappings. 
ttoa.  560-574  are  needles,  or  other  implements  of  bone  or  ivory  for 
female  handiwork.  As  I  have  said  before,  similar  needles  of  bone  are 
fonnd  in  the  caverns  of  Dordogne  in  France,  as  well  as  in  the  Swiss 
Lake-dwellings  (see  p.  262).  They  are  also  frequent  in  tombs  in  Germany. 
Nos.  575  to  580  are  awls  of  bone,  such  as  I  have  discussed  before  (see 
ibid).    Nos.  581  to  584  are  foor  more  awls  of  bone.    Nos.  585  to  587 


KijLUI-tM.  AvliDfBcint.    Koa.US-aST,  Honx  of  Fallow  Dnr.  (hirpoMd  and  pnUblr  nwd  u  kitli. 
(Hruljr  tuirnniulilic.    Deptb,  IBIoMR.) 

are,  according  to  Professor  Virchow,  horns  of  the  fellow  deer,  sharpened 
to  a  point,  to  be  used  as  awls.  Similar  horns  are  frequent  in  the  three 
upper  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik. 

Nob.  588-590  are  boars'  tusks,  of  which  the  last  two  are  sharpened 
to  a  point.  Bnt  it  appears  doubtful  whether  they  were  sharpened 
artificially ;  they  seem  rather  to  have  been  sharpened  by  the  boar  him- 
self. Boars'  tusks  are  very  frequent  in  the  debris  of  all  the  pre- 
historic cities  at  Hissarlik.  Professor  Otto  Seller  *  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject :  "  Boar-hunting  is  an  object  of  great  importance  in  the  narrations 
and  plastic  representations  of  the  heroic  ages.  To  judge  from  the  boars' 
tusks  found,  it  was  also  the  fevoarite  occupation  of  our  European  Lake- 

'  Dk  JTnWceiiuy  Bim't  xa  Bi$tarli*i  Freiborg,  1875,  p.  48. 
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dwellers  and  Cftvern-inniateB.*     To  the  present  day  the  boar  m  freqnent 
in  the  Troad  and  the  adjoining  country,'     Between  Adramyttiom  and 


K«.ses-UM.    Boui'Tnik^  (Bilf ictuil il 


Depth,  1«  lo  »  n.) 


AsaoB,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Troad,  the  boar  leaves  every  morning 
traces  on  the  ground  where  he  has  wallowed.  The  boar  is  frequent  in  the 
forests  of  the  Mysian  Olympns,  that  is,  close  to  the  Troad ; "  and  in  very 
early  times  the  mythic  boar  which  lacerated  Idmon,  son  of  ApoUo — an 
episode  in  the  legend  of  the  Argonauts'— and  the  terrible  boar  which 
devastated  the  land  of  Croesus, *"  broke  forth  from  those  forests.  And 
in  the  oak  forests  of  Ida — acorns  being  their  favonrite  food — many  a 
superb  boar  may  have  fattened  himself  for  the  ancient  Trojans.  They 
may  also  have  existed  in  the  swamps  in  the  plain."  * 

Nob.  591  to  598  represent  objects  which,  according  to  Professor  W.  H. 
Flower  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  are  vertebrie  of  the 
tunny  and  small  sharks. 


•       # 


Ka.S>l-e»9.    VerUbniDfSUrka,  DalphlMuidTuiiiik*.    (Half utul  ilu.    Depth,  It  to 33 ft.) 

I  now  come  to  the  Trojan  moulds,  of  which  about  ninety  in  all  were 
found,  almost  all  more  or  less  in  fragments ;  nearly  all  are  of  mica-schist, 

•  "Sea  Lubbock,  Prt-hittoric  TJmif,  3nl  ed,  *  "  Hjginnj,  JM.  o,  14,  p.  44;  c.  IB,  p.  47.'* 

p,  210."  "  "  Herodot.  i.  36 :  tr  ry  MihtIv  OiXifonf  »l 

'  "  Fellowi,  Tagbach  einer  Eeiie  m  Eleimuien  XP^I"  jif"'"  I^^V^-" 

(Genii,  trau.).  pp.  45,  73."  '  "Slnbo,  liii,  p.  S95;  tm  aUo  Colomclli, 

'"Haiiiilton,Bni«iini7rinn(i«fli(0»rm.tr«iis.)>  da  Be  fitirt.  vii.  9." 
i.  p.  79." 


MOULDS  FOB  METAL-CASTINQa 


a  fen  ate  of  baked  claj,  and  only  one  ie  of  granite.  No3.  599  and  600 
represent  two  such  stones,  with  moalds  on  six  Bides  for  casting  battle- 
axes  and  knives,  as  well  as  other  implements  or  weapons  unknown  to  na. 


Of  these  large  moulds  I  only  sncceeded  in  collecting  foni  intact,  or 
nearly  so.  Without  any  fear  of  being  contradicted,  I  may  fairly  say  that 
these  moulds  witb  beds  on  six  sides  are  unique,  and  have  never  been 
foond  elsewhere ;  bnt  that  snch  moulds,  with  beds  for  weapons  or  imple- 

2  p 
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ments  on  their  six  sides,  were  in  general  use  at  Troy,  is  attested  by 
the  large  quantity  of  broken  ones.  The  moulds  found  in  the  Swiss 
Lake-dwellings,*  as  well  as  those  found  in  Hungary  ^  and  elsewhere,  have 
beds  only  on  one  side.*  In  Mycenae  I  found  two  moulds,  one  of  them 
with  beds  on  six  sides,  but  only  for  casting  ornaments.*  These  Trojan 
moulds  are  further  distinguished  by  the  depth  of  the  beds,  which 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  size  of  the  battle-axes,  knives,  &c.,  which 
had  to  be  cast.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  these  beds  were  simply 
filled  with  fused  metal,  and  then  covered  with  a  flat  stone  until  the 
newly-cast  objects  had  become  cold.  In  the  moulds  found  elsewhere 
the  casting  process  was  difierent.  There  were  two  stones  containing 
the  form  of  the  weapon  to  be  cast,  but  the  beds  in  each  o*f  them 
represented  only  one-half  of  its  thickness :  these  two  stones  having 
been  joined,  so  that  both  beds  fitted  exactly  on  each  other,  the  mould 
for  the  entire  object  was  formed.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  mould  No.  103 
(p.  248),  of  the  first  city,  each  of  the  two  stones  generally  had  two 
perforations,  by  means  of  which  they  were  fastened  together :  •  in  each 
stone  was  a  little  furrow  leading  from  the  border  to  each  bed;  and 
when  both  stones  were  joined,  and  consequently  the  two  furrows  fitted 
exactly  on  each  other,  they  constituted  together  a  small  funnel-like 
tubular  hole,  through  which  the  liquid  metal  was  poured  into  the 
mould.  But,  as  the  reader  sees  in  the  engravings,  these  large  Trojan 
moulds  have  no  such  furrows  through  which  the  metal  could  have  been 
poured;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  process  of  casting  was  here 
the  most  simple  imaginable,  the  metal  being  merely  poured  into  the 
moulds,  and  th^se  then  covered  with  a  flat  stone. 

The  only  moulds  I  ever  saw  which  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  Trojan 
moulds  were  found  in  Sardinia,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Cagliari.  A  good  specimen  of  them  is  represented  under  No.  7  on  Plate  ii. 
of  Vincenzo  Crespi*s  work,  II  Museo  (£  Antichifd  di  Cagliari.  It  is  a 
parallelopiped,  said  to  consist  of  trachyto-porphyric  stone  (sic\  and  has 
beds  for  weapons  on  two  sides :  on  one  side,  a  bed  for  a  double-edged 
battle-axe,  with  a  perforation  in  the  middle,  like  No.  958  (p.  506) ;  on  the 
other,  beds  for  weapons  very  similar  to  the  common  Trojan  bfettle-axes, 
like  Nos.  806  to  809  (p.  476)  and  No.  828  (p.  486).  There  is  no  channel 
by  which  the  fused  metal  might  have  been  poured  into  the  beds.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  here,  as  in  the  Trojan  moulds,  the  fused  metal 
was  poured  directly  into  the  beds,  and  the  mould  was  then  probably 
covered  with  a  perfectly  smooth  stone  so  as  to  make  the  weapons  even. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  the  battle-axes  must  also  have  been  cast  in 


*  See  V.  Gross,  Hesultats  dcs  Recherches  dans  occur  in  Europe,  but  they  differ  from  the  Trojan 
ies  Lacs  de  la  Suisse  occidentaky  Zdrich,  1876,  moulds,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  channel  by 
PI.  xvU.  Nos.  1-12  ;  and  V.  Gross,  Les  demieres  which  the  fused  metal  could  be  poured  in  from 
Trouvailles  dans  les  Habitations  lacustres  du  Lac  the  border. 

de  Bienne,  Porrentruy,  1879,  PI.  I.  Nos.  6-8,  10.  »  See   my  Mucenae,  pp.   107-109,   Nos.  162 

*  Joseph  Hampel,  Antiquit^s  prehistoriques  de  and  163. 

fa  ^on^/m;  Esztergom,  1877,  PL  xiv.  Nos.  1-25.  «  Th.ere    are,    however,    often    found    stone 

*  Professor  Virchow,   however,   observes    to  moulds  without  these  two  perforations, 
me  that  moulds  with   beds   on  two  sides  also 
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the  mica-schist  mould  of  No.  GOl,  as  well  as  the  curious  objects,  the 
moulds  of  which  are  seen  in  the  stone  No.  602,  also  of  mica-schist. 
The  round  mould  in  this  latter  is  also  seen  in  Nos.  599  and  600,  but 
not  the  mould  of  a  miniature  hammer,  which  we  see  here,  and  which  is 
very  curious  indeed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  mica-schist  mould, 
No.  603,  which  has  the  mould  of  an  arrow-hestd,  like  those  represented 
under  Nos.  931,  933,  942,  944,  and  946  (p.  505),  we  see  the  Bystem 
exactly  as  described  above,  because  the  stojie  has  two  perforations  and 
the  point  of  the  bed  touches  the  edge  of  the  stone ;  consequently,  auother 
mould  of  an  identical  form  having  been  fastened  upon  No.  603,  by 
means  of  the  perforations,  the  liquid  metal  was  poured  in  through  the 
small  channel  or  funnel  from  above. 

No.  604  is  a  broken  mould  for  casting  arrow-heada  of  a  triangular 
shape,  but  without  barbs :  here  also  the  furrow  of  each  arrow-head  reaches 
the  border ;  so  that  the  liqnid  metal  could  be  poured  in  with  ease.     Close 


to  the  left  lower  comer  is  one  of  the  holes  by  which  this  mould '  was 
fixed  to  another  of  the  same  shape  which  was  put  upon  it ;  the  other 
perforation  has  probably  been  in  the  missing  part  of  the  stone.  The 
mould  No.  605  is  of  very  rude  clay,  which  has  been  much  exposed  to  the 
conflagration  and  is  thoroughly  baked.  Here,  again,  there  are  no  per- 
forations nor  funnel-shaped  holes  through  which  the  metal  might  have 
been  poured  into  the  beds;  it  is  therefore  certain  that  the  beds  were  in 
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thiB  case  simply  filled  with  liquid  metal  and  covered  with  a  flat  stone. 
The  moulde  of  this  etone  represent  merely  bars ;  similar  moulds  occurred 
half-a-dozen  times. 

A  mould  of  sandstone  similar  to  No.  601  was  found  at  Pilin,^  and  Dr. 
J.  Hampel  informs  me  that  such  also  occur  at  Szihalom;  but  these 
Hungarian  moulds  are  all  of  the  category  before  described,  the  fused 


tiabbro-rock,   pnilKbljr  ■  Hflgbl. 
(l:3«HulllH.    Deplh.30rt0 

metal  being  poured  in  between  two  moulds,  each  of  which  had  exactly  one- 
half  of  tbe  form  of  the  object  to  be  cast.  I  may  add  that  before  the  fated 
metal  was  poured  into  the  moulds  these  had  to  be  exposed  to  a  heat  as  great 
as  red-hot  iron.  Nos.  606  and  607  are  of  mica-schist ;  they  are  doubt- 
less supports  for  the  spit-rests. 

Similar  spit-rests  of  mica-schist,  as  well  as  of  clay,  occur  often.  As 
all  of  them  bare  a  furrow  on  the  top,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  a 
perforation  through  the  middle,  it  appears  that  two  audi  supports  were 
placed  at  the  fireside  and  joined  by  a  copper  bar  so  as  to  give  stability  to 
both ;  besides,  as  the  furrow  for  the  spit  is  always  along  the  narrow  side, 
the  spit  could  never  have  been  turned  on  one  support  standing  alone, 
for  it  would  at  once  have  fallen. 

No.  608  is  a  perforated  object  of  green  g»bbro-rock,  probably  a 
weight.  Under  Nos.  609  to  616  I  represent  eight  Trojan  sling-bullets  of 
loadstone  or  haematite ;  except  No.  616,  which  is  of  green  diorite.  All  of 
them  are  well  polished ;  and,  with  the  rude  implements  which  the  Trojans 
had  at  their'  disposal,  it  must  have  been  tremendous  work  to  cut  and 
smooth  the  hard  stone  into  the  cylindroid  shape  of  tbe  bullets  before 
us.  In  fact,  labour  must  have  had  very  little  or  no  value  at  that  time, 
for  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  whole  months  should  have 
been  wasted  on  the  manufacture  of  one  bullet,  which  was  lost  as  soon  as 
it  was  stung.  Similar  sling-bullets  have  never  been  found  except  in 
Assyria  and  in  a  sepulchre  at  Camirus  in  Rhodes.     Tbe  British  Museum 


*  Jm.  Hampel,  Ant  pr^hitt.  PI.  x 


TROJAN  SLING  BDLLETS. 


contains  a  number  of  such  ballets  from  Assyria,  of  haematite  and  magnetic 
iron,  also  two  which  aeem  to  be  of  granite;   besides  one  of  loadstone 


GLing  BslMi  sf  LMdAone 


nDJorflc.   (3 : 1  Ktul  alie.   Drptb.M 


from  Camirns.  It  deserves  particular  attention  that  the  sling  is  only  once 
mentioned  by  Homer,  and  that  we  never  find  it  osed  as  a  weapon  in  the 
poems :  "  Then  he  tied  the  hand  with  twisted  sheep's  wool,  torn  from  a 
sling,  which  the  attendant  carried  for  his  lord."^ 

The  sling  was  a  common  weapon  throughout  antiquity,  and  was  still 
used  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Acarnanians  and  the 
Aetolians  were  celebrated  as  slingers  (ff<j>evBovrJTat),  like  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Balearic  Islands  in  the  later  Soman  age.  In  the  time  of  the 
Boman  Emperors,  Yegetins  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  slings :  the 
fuatibalm,  in  which  the  thongs  were  joined  to  a  staff,  and  which  was 
merely  discharged  by  a  jerk ;  and  the  sling  called  funda,  consisting  of 
thongs  or  twisted  hair,  sometimes  human  hair,  which  was  Bwnng  over 
the  head  before  the  cast.  Acorn-like  lead-buUeta  (glandes),  or  round 
pebbles  {lapidea  inisaSe»),  were  slung  from  both  with  such  violence  that 
they  crashed  through  shields  and  morions.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  the  slingera  (a-^ievBoiiijTai)  formed,  with  the  javelin-men  (ukov- 
rurrai,  jacuJaiores)  and  archers  (TofoVat,  tagittarii),  the  three  kinds  of 
light  infantry. 
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No8.  617,  618,  and  619  are,  according  to  Mr.  Davies  of  the  British 
Museum,  of  brown  biematite.     Similar  well-polished  stones  are  frequently 


Nua.  ti;-sie.    WtU-potUiMl  niDg  DvlleU  of  brovn  Doiutlu.    (3 : 1  ■ctiul  liu.    ]iepih.3on.) 

found  in  the  stratum  of  the  third  or  burnt  city :  as  they  are  very 
heavy,  these  also  may  have  served  as  aling-bullets.  Bullets  of  brown 
heematite  of  an  identical  shape,  and  equally  well  polished,  are  frequently 
found  in  Greece. 

No.  620  represents  a  well-polished  battle-axe   of  green  gabbro-roct, 
with  two  edges  and  a  perforation  in  the  middle  for  the  handle.     Stone 


iu.  SIO.    r«ro™ifcl  AifofgrMnCibbre-cocli.    (a ;  3  «ctuil  tlie.    ft-plb,  15  fl.) 

battle-axes  of  a  perfectly  identical  form  are  found  in  Denmark.*  Pro- 
fessor Virchow  tells  me  that  they  also  occur  in  Germany.  Axes  of 
this  form  are  very  frequent  at  Troy,  but  nearly  all  the  cpecimens  are 
fractured. 

No.  621  is  another  battle-axe   of  grey  diorite,  of  a  ruder  fabric  anil 
but  little  polished.     It  has  only  one  sharp  edge ;  the  opposite  end  runs 


^'o.  S3I.    810De  Au.Kllhs  groove  la  tbeniUaie.    (Half  aaiu[  sin.    Drpib.^tfl.) 

out  nearly  to  a  point ;  a  shallow  groove  in  the  middle  of  each  aide  proves 
that  the  operation  of  drilling  a  hole  through  it  had  been  commenced,  but 
was  abandoned. 

•  p.   MolImii.  AnIiquiM  pr^iishr.  di   Dane-       J.   J.    A.    Wursuiie,   A'fW.jl*   Olduger ;  Oipn. 
marc;    Cupenli«gen,    1M73,    PI.     mi.    So.    12.       hngen,  1859,  p.  13,  No.  38. 
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No.  622  is  B  polished  perforated  stone  hammeT  of  black  diorite :  similar 
perforated  stone  hammers  ara  found  in  England  and  Ireland,'*  and  are 
also  represented  in  the  Markisches  Musenm  at  Berlin. 


No.  623  represents  a  hammer  of  porphyry  of  a  very  cnrions  form,  the 
perforation  being  at  the  thick  end  and  not  drilled,  but  evidently  punched 
out  with  a  chisel.  A  very  remarkable  form  of  hammer  is  also  represented 
by  No.  624,  which  is  of  green  gabbro-rock :  here  also  the  drilling  of  the 
hole,  as  the  grooves  on  both  aides  denote,  had  commenced,  but  was  again 
abandoned.  I  have  not  noticed  that  this  peculiar  shape  with  a  furrow 
for  fastening  the  hammer  to  the  handle  with  a  thong  ever  occurs  else- 
where. No.  625  represents  another  form  of  perforated  hammer,  of  polished 
porphyry  :  as  the  reader  will  see,  the  bole  here  tapers  towards  the  middle 
of  the  stone.  Hammera  similar  to  this  have  been  found  in  England.' 
Professor  Virchow  assures  me  that  they  are  frequent  in  Germany. 

No.  626  is  a  hammer  of  ailicious  rock,  of  the  same  shape ;  but  here 
again  the  perforation  has  been  merely  commenced  on  both  sides,  bat  is 
not  completed.  Of  nearly  identical  form  is  the  polished  hammer  of 
diorite  No.  627,  on  which  likewise  the  drilling  of  the  hole  has  not  been 
completed :  the  lower  end  of  this  hammer  shows  that  it  has  been  much 
used.  A  similar  hammer,  in  which  the  drilling  bad  been  commenced  on 
both  sides,  but  remained  incomplete,  was  found  by  Miss  Adele  Virchow  in 
the  excavations  she  made  with  her  father  in  the  graveyard  of  Zaborowo. 
No,  628  is  an  unpolished  hammer  of  serpentine,  with  very  deep  grooves 
on  both  sides,  but  the  perforation  is  not  completed.  No.  C29  is  a  small 
hammer  of  limestone,  likewise  with  a  groove  on  each  side.  A  hammer 
of  identical  shape  was  found  in  Denmark  ;*  another  one,  found  on  the 

Mi(),  '  John  Erant,  Ibid.  p.  204. 

pp.  '  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  KonCit'ie  Oldtagtr,  p.  12, 

fig.  33. 
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Island  of  Sardinia,  is  in  the  Mnseam  of  CagUari.'     The  shape  of  the 
hammers  Nob.  622,  625-628  is  very  plentiful  at  Troy.    Specimens  of 


Kunnifr  vjlb  a  croon 

No.  VH.    BtoM  Ibani«r. 
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So.  *M,    Stone  BuniiKr  wlib  >  N<i.  cao,    ttlug  jf  Ttrn-coUB. 

dnpgnoT*  00 rliber  aide.  (iUU Ktiut  ilu.  Dapth,  HIV) 

(HultKKuanu.  Depth,  xttt.) 

similarly  shaped  bammera  may  also  be  seen  in  the  Markisches  Museum  at 
Berlin. 

No.  630  is  a  ring  of  baked  clay,  which  mast  have  served  as  a  snpport 
for  vases  with  a  convex  bottom.  Twenty-aix  similar  rings,  found  at 
Eanya,  county  of  Bars,  in  Hungary,  are  in  the  National  Museum  at  Buda- 
Pesth  ;*  they  are  also  found  in  the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings  and  elsewhere. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  the  third  and  fourth  pre-historic  cities  at 
Hissarlik ;  a  fact  explained  by  the  many  hundreds  of  vases  with  a  convex 
bottom. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  object  of  gneiss  No.  631  represents  a 
hammer ;  it  has  a  furrow  round  the  middle,  and  may  have  served  as  a 
weight  for  a  loom  or  a  door. 
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The  very  large  hammer  No.  632,  which,  according  to  Kr.  Davies,  is  of 
porphyry,  baa  round  its  middle  the  marks  of  the  rope  by  which  it  was 
attached  to  the  handle ;  but  as  the  stone  weighs  more  than  fifty  pounds 
troy,  the  handle  must  have  been  very  thick :  its  upper  end  seems  to  show 
long  use.  Prof.  Virchow  Buggeats  that  this  inetrnment  has  probably  been 
a  club  for  crushing  and  bruising  granite  and  silicions  stone,  for  mixing 
it  with  the  clay  for  making  pottery.  No.  633  ia  of  diorite,  of  a  conical 
shape,  and  well  polished ;  both  extremities  show  long  use ;  it  was  probably 


naed  only  as  a  pestle  or  bruiser.  Mo.  634  is  one  of  the  finer  specimens  of 
the  common  hammers,  which  occur  by  many  hundreds  in  all  the  foni 
lowest  pre-historic  cities,  and  are  particularly  plentiful  in  the  third  and 
fourth  cities,  for  in  these  two  cities  alone  I  could  have  collected  some 
thousands  of  them.  Mr.  Davies,  who  examined  all  the  specimens  of  them 
contained  in  my  collection  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  declares 
them  to  consist  of  diorite,  porphyry,  serpentine,  hornblende,  gneiss,  brown 
bfematite,  silicious  rock,  or  gabbro-rock.  Most  of  these  rude  atone 
hammers  bear  the  marks  of  long  use,  but  a  great  many  others  appear  to 
be  quite  new.  Similar  rude  bammera  are  found  in  almost  all  countries, 
but  certainly  nowhere  in  such  an  enormous  abundance  as  at  Hissarlik. 
The  shape  of  one  such  rude  hammer,  found  at  Scamridge,  Yorkshire,  and 
represented  by  Mr.  John  Evans,'  is  the  moat  frequent  at  Troy. 

Nos.  635  and  633  are  two  perforated  and  well-polished  balls  of  ser- 
pentine ;  but  on  the  ball  No.  637  the  drilling  of  the  perforation  has  only 
commenced  and  then  been  abandoned.     The  use  of  these  serpentine  balls 

*  Anciml  Slonc  Implements,  fcc,  p.  2gl,  fig,  166. 
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ia  a  riddle  to  us;   may   they  perhaps  have  been  attached  to  Ubsob  for 
catching  cattle  ?     I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  been  found  in  Europe, 
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but  they  occur  in  Cyprus ;  there  are  several  Bpecimens  of  each  perforated 
serpentine  balls  in  the  collection  of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  Louvre. 
SimiUr  perforated  balls  of  greenstone  were  found  in  Santa  Rosa  Island, 
California.' 

Nos.  638  and  639  are  again  two  of  those  spherical  stones  vhiGh 
we  have  discussed  before,'  and  of  which  such  enormous  numbers  are 
found  in  the  debris  of  the  four  lower  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  and 


(HsIfuliuIiiH.    Lleplb.Mll.) 

particularly  in  the  third,  the  burnt,  and  fourth  cities.  Mr.  John  Evans  * 
shares  my  opinion  that  they  were  used  as  pounders  or  bruisers.  About 
fifty  similar  pounders  were  found  by  me  at  Mycenae.  Dr.  Joseph  Hampel 
writes  to  me  that  similar  corn-bruisers  are  pretty  frequent  at  Szihalom, 
Toszeg,  Magyarad,  &c.  Professor  Virchow  informs  me  that  they  are 
also  very  frequent  in  Germany,  and  he  showed  me  a  number  of  them 
in  the  Miirkisches  Museum  at  Berlin.  There  is  also  one  in  his  private 
collection. 

No.  640  represents  an  implement  of  limestone  grooved  round  the 
middle,  for  fastening  the  strings  or  thongs  by  means  of  which  it  was 
connected  with  the  net.     Similar  implements  are  found  in  America  *  and 

•  Charl*!  Rau,  3!te  Ai-<A.  CMcction  of  the  U.S.  •  See  Ko.  107,  p.  27,  of  Tht  Archaoloqical  Col- 
Natinnal  Museum,  in  cAurfl<  of  Vie  S-nithmnim  teclion  of  the  United  States  Kationnl  Huseuia,  m 
InatUuHoa;  Winhingloii,  1876,  p.  31.  No.  125.          charge  of  the  Smithsonian  InstiUilion,  bf  Cliai. 

'  See  pii;c  236.  Rca ;  Washiagtnn,  18TG. 

•  Ancient  Slaiie  Implements,  p.  22*. 
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in  Denmark.'*      Nos.  641,  642,  and  643  are  three  objects  of  steatite,  of 
vhich  the  first  has   three  holes,  the  two  others  only  one,  through  the 


# 


centre.  The  first  two  are  flat ;  the  last  has  the  shape  of  a  whorl.  In 
reviewing,  in  company  with  my  friend  Mr.  Atbanasios  Koumanoudes, 
Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Mnseuma  at  Athens,  the  antiquities  excavated 
by  me  four  years  ago  at  Mycenae,  I  find,  as  before  mentioned,  that  I 
collected  there  more  than  300  whorls  of  blue  stone,  of  this  shape  or  of  a 
conical  form.     But,  as  I  have  said  before,  stone  whorls  are  rare  at  Troy, 

Nos.  644  and  645  are  whetstones  of  green  stone ;  the  former  has  a 
furrow  around  its  broader  end,  the  latter  a  perforation  for  suspension. 
Similar  whetstones  occur  frequently  in  all  the  pre-bistoric  cities  of 
Hissarlik.  At  Mycenae  I  found  only  four  of  them.  I  have  in  the 
preceding  pages'  enumerated  the  other  sites  where  they  are  found,  and 
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I  may  add  that  a  similar  whetstone,  found  in  a  sepulchre  at  Gamirus  in 
Hhodes,  is  in  the  British  Mnsenm.  Similar  whetstones  are  also  found  at 
Szibalom  in  Hungary,  and  two  of  them  are  in  the  glass  case  X.  Nos.  82 
and  83,  in  the  National  Museum  of  Buda-Pesth.  A  whetstone  of  granite, 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  French  School  here  at  Athens,  was  found 
in  the  pre-historic  city,  below  the  strata  of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic 
ashes,  on  the  Island  of  Thera  (Santorin). 

Under  Nos.  646  and  647  I  represent  two  specimens  of  polishing  stones 
of  jasper,  and  under  Nos.  648,  649,  650,  and  651,  four  more  of  the  same 


•  J.  J.  A.  Woraaae,  Xcrdiaie  Oldaagcr,  p.  1 
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etone,    of  diorite,  and    of   porphyry,   all    used    for    polishing    pottery. 
Polisliing-Btones  of  a  Bimilar  shape,  of  jasper,  silicions  stone,  porphyry, 

Ko.M».  K0.UI. 
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&c.,  are  very  numeroas  at  Troy.  Of  a  very  peculiar  shape  is  No.  651, 
which  is  well  polished  and  has  almost  the  shape  of  an  animal,  whose  eyes 
may  be  represented  hy  a  groove  on  either  side  of  the  head.  On  the  hack 
of  this  object  is  incised  the  sign  Q  or  mo,  which  also  occurs  on  two 
funnels  of  the  fifth  city  and  on  other  objects. 


Nw.Ctl,  193.  LHtlcPrnmld  or  OibbnhiiKkuiilreil^inial  Stone  ImpltmenL  (Hilt  MaiuS  ilu.  Depth, » te  sa  R.) 


Under  No.  652  I  represent  a  small  pyramid,  which,  according  to  Mr, 
DavJes,  consists  of  gabbro-rock ;  it  is  of  a  variegated  colour,  green  and 
black,  and  has  through  the  middle  a  tubular  hole  filled  vrith  lead.  We  are 
at  a  loss  to  guess  what  it  could  have  been  used  for.  No.  653  is  a  per- 
forated object  of  very  hard  limestone,  of  a  yellowish  colour. 


ieImpti!menti,pcnui|MWelghu.    (Uilluliulal 


Nob.  654  and  655  are  two  objects  of  silicious  stone  ;  the  latter  has  two 
perforations,  the  former  only  one ;  both  may  have  served  as  weighta  for 
doors  or  looms. 
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Under  Noe.  656  to  659  and  663  to  665  I  represent  seven  more  saws 
of  chalcedony  or  silei,  of  nbicfa  several — as,  for  example,  Noe.  656 


III 
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and  665 — bear  the  marks  of  having  been  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle. 
Nos.  660,  661,  and  662  are  knivea  of  obsidian ;  but,  as  I  have  fully 
discussed  eimilar  objects  in  the  preceding  pages,  I  shall  not  speak  of 
them  here  any  further,  merely  adding  that  knives  of  obsidian  have  also 
been  found  in  the  pre-historic  city  on  the  Island  of  Thera  (Santorin). 

Noe.  666  to  677  represent  twelve  axes  or  chisels  which,  according  to 
Professor  Maskelyne  and  Mr.  Davies,  are  of  blue  serpentinoua  rock,  green 
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gabbro-rock,  grey  diorita,  dark-green  hornstone,  and  jade  or  nephrite. 
The  chisel  No.  (572,  and  the  axes  Nos.  671,  675,  676,  and  677,  consist 
of  the  latter  rare  and  precious  stone.  Though  I  have  discussed  the  jade 
axes  at  great  length  in  the  preceding  pages,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from 
copying  here  in  a  foot-note,  from  the  Times,  three  most  interesting  letters 
on  the  subject,  written  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  and  Mr.  Story-Maskelyne, 
as  well  as  the  very  ingenious  editorial  article  of  the  Times  which  accom- 
panies the  former  friend's  last  letter.^ 


Jade  Tools  in  Switzerland. 
(To  the  Editor  of  tite  Times:  Dec.  18,  1879.) 

Sir, — ^The  account  sent  by  your  correspondent 
at  Geneva  (December  15),  of  a  scraper  made  of 
jade,  lately  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Rhone,  U 
very  important.  But  your  correspondent  is 
hardly  quite  right  in  calling  this  scraper  a  soli- 
tary  specimen.  Scrapers  or  cutting  instruments 
wade  of  real  jade  are  very  rare,  in  Switzerland 
and  elsewhere,  but  I  have  myself  seen  several 
beautiful  specimens — among  the  rest,  one  found 
by  Dr.  Uhlmanu  of  MUnchen-buchsee,  whose 
collection  of  lacustrine  antiquities,  ail  talcen 
out  by  his  own  hand  from  one  and  the  same 
small  lalce,  the  Moossee-dorfsee,  is  perhaps  the 
most  authentic  and  most  instructive  collection 
in  the  whole  of  Switzerland. 

Y6ur  correspondent  asks  whether,  as  true 
jade  is  never  found  in  Europe,  the  Aryan  wan- 
derers could  have  brought  that  scraper  from  the 
cradle  of  their  race  in  Asia.  Why  not  ?  If  the 
Aryan  settlers  could  carry  with  them  into 
Europe  so  ponderous  a  tool  as  their  language, 
without  chipping  or  clipping  a  single  facet,  there 
is  nothing  so  very  surprising  in  their  having 
carried  along,  and  carefully  preserved  from 
generation  to  generation,  so  handy  and  so  valu- 
able an  instrument  as  a  scraper  or  a  knife,  made 
of  a  substance  which  is  aere  perennius. 

Oxford,  Dec.  17,  1879.      F.  Max  MCllee. 

Jade  as  an  old-world  ^Iineral. 
(To  the  Editor  of  the  Times :  Jan.  1,  1880. ) 

Sir, — The  space  you  have  given  in  your 
columns  to  the  curious  question  discussed  by 
Professor  Rolleston  and  Mr.  Westropp  regarding 
the  sources  of  prc-historic  jade,  emboldens  me  to 
hope  that  you  may  not  reject  another  letter  on 
the  subject. 

I  believe  Professor  Rolleston  is  right  in  assert- 
ing an  Oriental,  possibly  a  single  Oriental,  source 
for  the  pre-historic  jade  of  the  Europ-Asiatic 
continent.  I  think  so  for  these  reasons : — Jade 
celts  are  very  rare ;  they  are  found,  however, 
few  and  far  between,  from  Mesopotamia  to  Brit- 
tany ;  and  they  evince  the  passion  of  every  race 
of  mankind  for  the  possession  of  green  stones  as 
objects  endowed  with  an  intrinsic  preciousness. 
Now,  if  jade  was  a  native  product  of  all  or  of 
several  of  the  numerous  countries  in  the  buried 
dust  of  which  these  jade  implements  are  thus 
sporadically  scattered,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
so  remarkable  a  mineral  has  never  been  lit  upon 


by  the  races  of  men  who  have  lived  and  died  in 
those  countries  since  the  "  old  men  *'  wandered 
over  them  ?  One  does,  indeed,  see  a  small  j.ide 
celt  once  worn  in  a  necklace  by  a  Greek  girl 
still  pendant,  as  a  talisman  probably,  from  that 
specimen  of  antique  gold  jewellery  in  the  British 
Museum.  But  it  is  a  celt,  not  an  object  of 
Roman  workmanship.  One  single  cylinder 
among  the  hundreds  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
cylinders  in  the  same  great  repository  attests 
the  exceptional  character  of  jade  as  a  material 
among  the  peoples  who  inhabited  Mesopotamia, 
where,  however,  jade  celts  have  been  found  of 
still  older  date.  But  among  the  numerous 
materials  of  Egyptian  ornamental  and  sacred 
art,  jade  is  I  believe,  unknown.  There  is  no 
endence  that  Greeks  or  Romans  ever  employed 
jade  or  (pace  Mr.  Westropp)  had  even  a  name 
for  it.  Had  it  been  a  product  of  the  rivers  or 
of  the  quarries  of  the  Roman  world,  specimens 
of  it  would  certainly  have  survived  as  the  mate- 
rial of  gems  or  in  fome  other  form  of  art.  It 
may  seem  a  startling  proposition  to  maintain 
that  the  jade  mines  of  the  Kara  Kash  river,  in 
the  Kuen  Luen  range,  north  of  the  mountains  of 
Cashmere,  should  have  been  the  sources  of  the 
jade  celts  found  over  the  whole  of  Eurojie.  The 
difficulty  of  believing  this  seemed  all  the  greater, 
for  that,  while  white  as  well  as  green  jade  may 
be  quarried  there,  it  was  only  the  green  jade, 
and  not  the  white,  which  thus  permeated  the 
pre-historic  world.  But  a  few  months  ago  Dr. 
Schliemann  asked  me  to  look  at  some  of  the 
strange  stones  which  he  had  lit  upon  in  the 
oldest  of  the  cities  of  Uissarlik,  and  there,  with 
several  specimens  of  green  jade — one  of  them 
being  a  beautifully  translucent  specimen  of  the 
stone — was  a  single  celt  of  fine  white  jade,  just 
such  as  might  have  been  dug  from  one  of  the 
pits  above  the  Kara  Kash,  or  fashioned  from  a 
pebble  out  of  its  stream. 

In  contemplating  these  venerable  treasures 
from  that  old  town  or  fortress,  one  had  to  recog- 
nize that  Dr.  Schliemann  had  lit  upon  a  place 
of  importance,  perhaps  a  sort  of  emporium 
planted  on  the  stream  of  a  pre-historic  com- 
merce, and  situated  just  at  one  of  the  points 
where  Asiatic  products  might  collect  previously 
to  their  being  distributed  by  a  process  of  barter 
among  the  peoples  of  the  West.  Or  was  it  a 
halting-place  at  which  some  great  wave  of  emi- 
gration was  arrested  for  a  time  by  the  barrier 
of  the  Dardanelles  ?  At  any  rate,  ther«  in  con- 
siderable numbers  were  the  green  jade  celts,  tka 
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Ko.  678  IB  a  eaddle-ijaem  of  trachyte.    I  have  discussed  saddle-qaerns 
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klDil,  no  doubt,  more  rt,\iied  on  ficconnt  n(  tbeir 
coIout;  iind  theic  too  wa>  thia  solitnry  wliiCa 
cell,  thfir  companion  probably  from  a  commoa 
fir-disUnt  home  id  the  Kuen  Luen  Mouataina. 

To  what  cause  i«  the  failure  m  the  suppl;  of 
jade  to  the  world  Ij'ing  to  ths  fouth  aad  w«t 
of  Ibe  Pamir,  lifter  pre-hittoric  timea,  to  ba 
attributed?  I  do  nnt  attempt  to  amwer  thu 
d  only  saggeit  the  apparent 
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probahU  tbat  the  gteen  jade  implement  had  in 
>omd  seme  a  aacred  character  in  pre-biiitaric 
time*,  and  waa  borne  weiitwardt  b^  emigrating 
peoplea,  u  they  might  bear  their  household  gods, 
while  by  ■  ilow  proceu  of  barter  specimen! 
night  have  penetrated  from  the  Hellespont  to 
the  Atlantic  lea-boatd.  And  it  roiiy  be  that  in 
•Ten  that  remote  age,  or  towards  the  close  of  it, 
people  of  Chinese  race  came  to  dominate  orer 
the  district  that  produced  the  jade  and  closed 
the  rngged  passes  that  led  south  and  west  from 
that  inhospitable  region ;  and  so,  while  China 
bu  from  time  immemorial  had  jade  in  plenty, 
the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  continent  may  have  been 
cut  off  from  the  source  of  its  tupplj-.  Or,  pos- 
iiblv,  the  geological  changes  that  bare  raised 
the 'level  of  the  lands  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Persia  may  have  been  still  in  action,  and  were 
gradually  increasing  the  inbospitabU  features  of 
the  district  towanU  tbe  close  of  the  period 
which  we  call  the  pre-hlatorie  period  in  Asia. 
It  is  probable  that  other  sources  of  jade  further 
north  may  have  contributed  some  of  the  material 
home  westward  in  the  form  i if  cells.  The  Amoor 
in  the  far  north  rolls  dunn  jade  pebbles  from 
the  Yablono  Moontaias  of  the  Trans.Bailial  dis- 
trict of  Siberia,  and  the  Chinese  have  probably 
tonie  sources  of  green  jade  unknown  to  us.  Their 
jadeite,  a  dift'erent  mineral  from  jade,  is  supplied, 
though  probably  not  eiclusirely,  by  mines  in 
the  mountains  to  the  north-west  of  Bhamo  in 
the  Lao  Stale  of  Bumiab. 

The  introduction  of  jade,  oi-  at  least  its  use  as 


a  maturial  for  artistic  workmanship,  in  India, 
dales  almost  from  yesterday,  since  it  belongs  to 
the  time  of  the  early  Mogul  Emperors  of  Uelhi. 
"The  magnificent  son  of  Akhar,"  Jehanghir, and 
Shah  Jehan  seem  to  hare  taken  pleasure  in  jade 
cups  and  ornaments ;  and  the  art  of  inlaid  work 
that  found  Buch  exquisite  eipression  in  the  Taj 
Uahal  was  copied  under  their  maniticent  aus- 
pices in  Ihe  most  precious  materials,  rubies  nnd 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  being  inlaid 
in  jade  of  various  colours,  which  was  cut  in 
delicate  openwork  and  adorned  with  enamels,  in 
the  production  of  which  India  is  still  unrivalled. 
The  collection  of  these  beautiful  productions  of 
Indian  art  contained  in  the  India  Museum  a  the 
finest  erer  brought  together.  It  was  purchased, 
at  a  suggestion  from  myselT,  when  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  £ichec|uer  [Sir  Stafford  N'orth- 
cotc]  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Indiii ;  a  selec- 
tion having  been  made  by  the  late  Sir  Dtgby 
Wyntt  and  me  from  an  unique  collection  of 
jade  vessels  of  alt  sorts,  farmed  at  great  eipense 
and  trouble  by  ths  late  Colonel  Chailes  Seaton 
Guthrie. 

But  these  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  forms  in 
which  ciriliied  man  beyond  the  confines  of  China 
has  made  jade  the  material  for  carving  artistic 


The  Mei 


ns  worked  a  kind  of  jadeite.     The 
d  jade,  which  is  a 


neml 


in  their  ho  ruble  ndic 
of  Kew  Caledonia,  and  indeed  of  Polynesia  gene- 
rally, have  fiishioned  jade  or  some  varieties  of 
jadeite  into  implements,  useful,  oinamenlal,  and 

ously  supposed  t^  be  a  very  hard 


It  is  by  n. 


Itsni 


markable  property — a  property  eminently  fitting 
it  for  an  implement — is  aa  estraordinary  toiigh- 
nesi.  Like  well-tempered  steel,  in  which  tough- 
ness is  cotabined  with  only  enough  hardness  to 
do  the  work  of  cutting  and  to  retain  an  edge,  the 
implement  of  jade  shored  <ailh  the  iinolemont  of 
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in  the  preceding  pages :    I  repeat  that  they  are  very  abundant  in  the 


fibrolite  an  unique  combination  of  these  qnali- 
ties,  essential  alike  in  a  weapon  and  in  a  working 
tool.         I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Nevil  Story-Maskeltne. 
British  Museum,  Dec,  30,  1879. 

Jade  Tools. 

{To  the  Editor  of  the  Times:  Jan.  15,  1880.) 
Sir, — ^The  interesting  and  instructive  letters 
on  jade  tools,  to  which  you  have  lately  granted 
admission  in  your  columns,  will,  I  hope,  have 
convinced  most  of  your  readers  that  the  theory 
which  I  tried  to  uphold  in  my  letter,  published 
in  the  Times  of  December  16,  was  not  quite  so 
wild  as  at  first  sight  it  may  have  appeared. 
What  are  called  wild  theories  are  in  many  cases 
very  tame  theories.  Students  at  first  laugh  at 
them,  turn  their  backs  on  them,  and  try  every 
possible  exit  to  escape  from  them.  But  at  last, 
when  they  are  hemmed  in  by  facts  on  every 
side,  and  see  that  there  is  no  escape,  they  tamely 
submit  to  the  inevitable,  and  after  a  time  the 
inevitable  is  generally  found  to  be  the  intelli- 
gible and  the  reasonable. 

The  problem  of  the  jade  tools  is  really  very 
simple.  Mineralogists  assure  us  that  jade  is  a 
mineral  the  identity  of  which,  if  properly  tested, 
admits  of  no  doubt,  and  they  tell  us  with  equal 
confidence  that  Europe  does  not  produce  true 
jade.  These  two  statements  I  accept  as  true  till 
they  are  upset  by  competent  authorities.  If, 
therefore,  jade  tools  of  exquisite  workmanship 
are  found  in  Europe  during  what  is  called  the 
Stone  age,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  these  tools  were  brought 
from  those  well-defined  areas  in  Ania — I  suppose 
I  may  leave  out  of  consideration  America  and 
Oceania — where  alone  jade  has  been  found,  and 
where  it  is  still  worked  to  the  present  day. 
Some  of  these  are  not  so  vei-y  distant,  for  true 
jade  is  found  in  the  Caucasus  ?.nd  the  Ural 
Mountains.  I  do  not  deny  that  at  first  one  feels 
a  little  giddy  when,  while  handling  one  of  those 
precious  scrapers,  one  is  told  that  the  identical 
scraper  was  the  property  of  the  first  discoverers 
of  Europe.  And  it  was  chiefly  in  order  to 
remove  that  feeling  of  giddiness  that  I  wished  to 
call  attention  to  another  class  of  tools,  equally 
ancient,  possibly  even  more  ancient,  which  were 
likewise  brought  into  Europe  from  Asia  by  our 
earliest  ancestors,  and  which  we  use  eyery  day 
without  feeling  the  least  surprise.  Though  no 
one  nowadays  doubts  that  our  language  came 
from  the  East,  yet  we  do  not  always  realize  the 
close  continuity  between  ancient  and  modern 
speech  and  the  unbroken  chain  that  holds  all 
the  Aryan  dialects  together  from  India  to 
Ireland.  We  wonder  how  jade  tools  should 
have  been  brought  from  the  East  and  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  during  many  thousands  of 
years,  "  before  pockets  were  invented,"  and  yet 
every  word  of  our  language  came  from  the  East 


and  must  have  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
during  thousands  of  years  before-  pocket  dic- 
tionaries were  invented.  If  we  take  such  useful 
tools  as  our  numerals,  and  consider  what  is  pre- 
supposed by  the  fact  that,  making  allowance  for 
a  certain  amount  of  phonetic  wear  and  tear, 
these  numerals  are  the  same  in  Sanskrit  and  in 
English,  we  shall,  I  think,  feel  less  upset,  even 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  jade  tools  in 
the  lacustrine  dwellings  of  Switzerland.  Aye,  I 
go  a  step  further.  Let  us  look  at  the  fact 
that,  of  all  the  numerals  from  one  to  ten  in 
Sanskrit,  saptd  (seven)  and  iishtau  (eight)  alone 
have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  then 
turn  our  eyes  to  ancient  and  even  to  modem 
Greek,  and  observe  exactly  the  same  exceptional 
accentuation  there.  Any  one  who  can  look  with- 
out a  tremor  into  the  depth  thus  suddenly 
opened  before  our  eyes  will  hardly  feel  a  swim- 
ming of  the  head  when  examining  the  wildest 
theories  that  have  been  founded  on  the  jade  tools 
unearthed  in  Switzerland  and  other  parts  of 
Western  Europe. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  these  jade  instruments  were 
brought  into  Europe  by  Aryan  or  pre-Arvan 
colonists.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  there  is 
no  ancient  Aryan  name  for  jade,  but  neither  is 
there  a  pre-Aryan  or  Turanian  name  for  it  in 
any  of  the  ancient  Indo-European  languages.  I 
have  collected  elsewhere  {Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language,  vol.  ii.  p.  251,  9th  ed.)  some  facta 
which  make  it  seem  not  unlikely  that  Aryan  lan- 
guages were  spoken  in  Europe  during  the  age  of 
stone  and  the  prevalence  of  the  Scotch  fir,  and  I 
may  add  that  the  nature  of  the  arguments 
brought  forward  against  that  hypothesis  has 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  my  own  con- 
fidence in  it.  Yet  it  is  an  hypothesis  only.  But, 
whether  brought  by  Aryan  or  pre-Aryan  settlers, 
certain  it  is  that  these  jade  tools  were  not  made 
in  Europe,  and  that,  though  jade  is  sofler  m  situ, 
they  testify  to  a  high  degree  of  humanity  and 
mechanical  skill  among  the  people  who  made 
them. 

My  friends  Professors  RoUeston  and  Maskelyne 
have  left  me  but  little  to  add  in  support  of  the 
foreign  origin  of  the  jade  tools.  Two  facts  only 
I  may  still  mention,  because  they  may  help 
others,  as  they  helped  me,  in  forming  their  own 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

It  is  a  fact,  1  believe,  that  with  a  few  and 
somewhat  apocryphal  exceptions,  such  as  the 
finds  at  Potsdam  and  Schwemsal,  no  raw  or  un- 
worked  jade  has  ever  been  met  with  anywhere 
in  Europe.    This,  to  my  mind,  speaks  volumes. 

It  is  another  fact  that  there  is  in  Europe  no 
ancient  name  for  jade.  If  on  page  311  of  H. 
Fischer's  excellent  work  on  Nephrit  und  Jadeit, 
1875,  we  consult  the  chronological  list  of  writers 
by  whom  jade  is  mentioned,  we  find  in  ancient 
times  the  name  of  jaspis,  jamais  virens,  jasjpis 
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four  lower  pre-historic  cities,  particularly  in  the  third  and  fourth ;  nay, 


viridiSf  bat  nothing  to  enable  us  to  identify  that 
name  with  true  jade.  Jaspis  itself  is  a  name  of 
Semitic  origin.  In  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  we 
find  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  most  recent 
times  the  recogoized  name  for  jade — viz.  yu  or 
chili.  It  is  mentioned  as  an  article  of  tribute  in 
Professor  Legge's  traniilation  of  the  ShA-King 
(Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  iii.  p.  72),  and  it 
is  carious  to  find  in  that,  as  we  are  told,  most 
ancient  among  ancient  books,  articles  such  as 
*^  gold,  iron,  silver,  steel,  copper,  and  flint  stones 
to  make  arrow-heads,"  all  mentioned  together  as 
belonging  to  the  same  period,  and  oil  equally 
acceptable  as  tribute  at  the  Imperial  Court. 
Forsan  et  haec  oiim  meminisse  juvabit !  The  word 
jade  i<  not  met  with  before  the  discovery  of 
America.  The  jade  brought  from  America  was 
called  by  the  Spaniards  piedra  de  yjada,  because 
for  a  long  time  it  was  believed  to  cure  pain  in 
the  side.  For  similar  reasons  it  was  called 
afterwards  lapis  nephriticus  (nephrite),  lipia 
ischiadicuSf  lapis  dicinuSy  piedra  de  los  reiloneSf 
piedra  ischada,  pictra  del  fanchoy  kidney-stone, 
Lendenhelfer,  &c.  The  first  who  introduced 
this  new  nomenclature  into  Europe  seems  to 
have  been  Monardes,  in  his  IIistor:a  Medicinal 
de  las  Cosas  que  se  traen  de  las  fndias  Occi- 
dentales;  Sevilla,  1569.  The  name  which  he 
uses,  piedra  de  yjada,  is  meant  for  piedra  de 
ijada,  i.e.  groin-stone,  or  a  stone  supposed  to 
remove  pain  in  the  groin.  The  Spanish  ijada 
is,  according  to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish 
Academy,  tV  lado  del  animal  debaxo  del  vientre 
junto  al  anca,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  ilia.  liiaco  in 
Spanish  is  il  dolor  colico.  As  the  name  ijnda, 
jada,  or  jade,  and  the  belief  in  its  healing 
powers,  came  from  America,  it  can  only  be  an 
accidental  coincidence  if,  as  Professor  Skeat  tells 
us  in  his  excellent  Kti/moloffical  Dictionary^ 
there  existed  in  Sanskrit  Buddhist  texts  the 
word  yedd  as  a  name  of  a  material  out  of  which 
ornaments  were  made. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  question  of  the  jade 
tools  at  the  present  moment.  To  those  who 
wish  to  study  its  hiftory  in  all  its  bearings, 
Fischer's  exhaustive  work  on  Kcphrit  und  Jadeit 
will  give  the  necessary  information.  His  survey 
of  the  literature  on  a  subject  apparently  so 
abstruse  and  remote  from  general  interest  fills 
no  less  than  248  pages. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Oxford,  Jan.  10,  1880.      F.  Max  Muller, 

Editorial  Articlf:,  Ttmes,  Jan.  15,  1880. 

"Swiss  dredgers  did  something  more  last 
December  than  bring  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
river  Rhone  a  piece  of  polished  carved  stone. 
They  uncovered  the  very  foun^lations  of  history. 
It  is  as  if  the  channel  of  the  Calabrinn  river 
had  been  laid  bare,  and  the  tomb  of  the  Visi- 
goth conqueror  of  Italy  revealed,  with  all  its 
pomp  of  pillaged  gold  and  gems.     Only,  the  jado 


scraper  found  among  the  lacustrine  dwellings  uf 
Switzerland  is  the  key,  not  to  mere  dead  remaina 
of  a  vanished  civilization,  but  to  the  languages 
living  men  speak  and  to  the  thoughts  they  think. 
Professor  Max  MiiUer,  in  the  letter  we  publish 
to-day,  opens  up  so 'many  suggestive  and  pro- 
found ideas,  that  the  question  on  the  nature  and 
origin  of  manufactured  jade,  which  was  the  basis 
of  them  all,  is  in  some  danger  of  being  buried 
nnder  the  pile  of  riches  of  which  it  has  unlocked 
the  doors.  Yet,  were  there  nothing  beside  and 
beyond  it,  the  inquiry  would  be  sufficiently  in- 
tricate, how  this  Rhone  jade  scraper  came  among 
the  Alps,  whence  was  brought. the  mineral,  ond 
whence  the  skill  which  sculptured  it,  why  it  was 
valued,  and  in  what  way  it  was  used.  At  every 
turn  the  history  of  jade  involves  us  in  a  dense 
thicket  of  problems.  The  further  the  explorer 
advances,  the  more  entangled  he  finds  himself. 

"  The  Chinese  have  possessed  jade  from  befoi*e 
the  beginning  of  human  records.     In  *  the  most 
ancient  among  most    ancient    books '  jade    is 
enumerated  as  an  article  of  tribute  to  sovereigns 
of  China.     Throughout  the  thousands  of  years 
of  human  history  until  the  discovery  of  New 
Zealand  the  only  known  worked  mines  of  pure 
jade  were  on  the  river  Kara  Kash,  in  the  Kuen 
Luen  Mountains.     Over  that  region  China  was 
suzerain ;  and  thus  the  source  of  Chinese  jade 
can   be   traced.     The    strange    thing  is    that, 
though  Europe  also  has  possessed  jaJe,  no  one 
can    say    on    more   than    th^oreticjil    evidence 
whence   the  European  jade    came.     The    lake- 
dwellers    of    Switzerland    are    discovered    in 
possession  of  it.     It  is  found,  however  rarely, 
among  the  ornaments   of   Roman  ladies.     Dr. 
Schliemann  has  dug  it  up  in  the  ruins  of  his 
Ilium.     It   is  never   found   among  pre-hiHoric 
monuments  except  with  marks  of  manufacture 
upon  it ;  but  the   manufacture  testifies,   often 
unmistakably,  if  not  always,  not  to   European 
art,  but  to  Eastern.     This  jade  scraper,  or  strigil, 
from  the  Rhone  could  neither  have  been  wrought 
nor,  it  may  be  supposed,  used  by  its  lacustrine 
owner.     It  would  have  had   its  meaning  in  a 
Pompeian  mansion  or   in  an  Oriental  vapour- 
bath,  but  not  amid  the  forests  and  torrents  and 
glacial   atmosphere   of   the   Alps.     As  the   in- 
quirer advances  into  the  domain  of  history,  jade 
advances  with    him.      But    the    secret  of  its 
presence    in    Assyrian  and  Greek   and   Roman 
palaces  is  no  more  plainly  solved  than  among 
stone  pile   hovels.     The  ancients,  though  they 
esteemed  it  very  precion?,  had  not  even  a  distinct 
name  for   it.      They   called   it  jasper,   though 
jasper  it  clearly  is  not.     The  Middle  Ages  of 
Europe  valued  the  stone,  but  had  no  more  under- 
standing of  the  process  by  which  it  came  into 
their   hands  than   Greeks  and    Romans.     India 
itself,  while  it  made  much  account  of  it,  received 
it  as  something  strange  and  mysterious.     The 
Mogul  Emperors  of  Delhi  had  the  jade,  which 
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that  I  could  have  collected  thonsands  of  them.    To  the  list  of  localities  in 


came  they  hardly  ko^w  whence,  cut  and  jewelled 
and  enamelled.  They  called  Italian  artists  from 
Venice  and  Genoa,  and  bid  them  work  it  into 
the  exquittlte  shapes  which  drive  Earopean  jade 
c(illectoi*s  road  after  a  special  form  of  insanity. 
But  the  spring  and  fountain-head  of  the  mateiial 
which  their  artists  wrought  upon  remained 
hidden  in  the  clouds  of  legend  and  fable.  Before, 
however,  the  Moguls  had  transformed  a  cult 
into  a  passion  and  a  fashion,  reins  of  a  mineral 
resembling  jade  had  become  known  to  Europe, 
though  not  to  Asia.  The  Spaniards,  when  they 
occupied  the  southern  regions  of  the  New  World, 
found  there,  too,  not  indeed  pure  jade,  but  a 
stone  of  similar  properties,  prized  and  rever- 
enced. The  Aztecs  wore  jadeite  ornaments 
carved  afler  their  manner,  and  reposed  faith  in 
them  as  charms  against  disease.  Their  con- 
querors soon  learnt  where  they  obtained  the 
substance  itself,  and  then  for  the  first  time  jade 
acquired  a  real  European  name.  As  if  to  confirm 
faith  in  the  occult  powers  of  the  mineral,  when 
Oceania  was  explored,  pure  jade  deposits  were 
discovered  ;  and  it  was  discovered,  also,  that  the 
Maoris  credited  the  stone  with  the  same  healing 
qualities  as  the  natives  of  Spanish  America. 

**  Here,  then,  is  a  mineral  which  four  out  of 
the  6ve  divisions  of  the  globe  have  agreed  to 
covet  and  adore  without  understanding  in  the 
least  why  or  wherefore.  Africa  alone  has  re- 
sisted the  worship  of  jade.  It  does  not  appear 
among  the  treasures  of  the  Pharaohs.  The 
stone  in  its  natural  state  has  distinctive  merits. 
The  colour,  shading  from  dark  green  to  milky 
white,  is  seductive  to  artistic  eyes.  It  possesses 
also,  as  Professor  Story-Maskelyne  has  told  us, 
the  virtue  of  an  extraordinary  toughness.  Easy 
to  work  when  freshly  extracted  from  the  stratum, 
it  hardens  just  sufficiently  to  do  the  work  of 
cutting  yet  retain  an  edge.  On  that  account 
New  21ealanders  used  jade  as  well  for  tomahawks 
as  for  amulets,  and  the  jade  relics  disinterred  in 
Switzerland  are  of^n  in  the  shape  of  hatchets. 
Yet,  throughout  the  early  stages  of  the  world, 
there  was  clearly  another  use  of  jade,  inde- 
pendent of  the  commonplace  necessities  of  life, 
and  which  made  its  value  higher  in  the  eyes 
of  primitive  man.  When  Akbar*s  son  and  his 
luxurious  successors  accumulated  their  exquisite 
carvings  in  jade,  the  texture  would  seem  to  have 
constituted  the  stone's  essential  attraction. 
What,  however,  had  at  first  fascinated  the 
world's  regard  was  not  toughness  and  texture 
or  even  beauty ;  it  was  some  recondite  associa- 
tion with  a  sentiment  and  a  legend  which  had 
engrafted  itself  for  once  and  for  all  on  human 
nature.  There  is  one  problem  of  jade  ;  another, 
not  altogether  disconnected  from  that,  is  the 
difficult  question  whence'  and  how  the  mineral 
hiu  wandered  from  its  only  known  sources.  It 
cannot  have  been  extracted  from  European  rocks, 
or  modem  traces  of  it  would  have  been  before 


this  time  unearthed.  Jade  hatchets  have  been 
found  in  Brittany,  and  even  in  Ireland,  as  well 
in  Switzerland.  If  European  mines  had  supplied 
the  material  of  the  ubiquitous  relics,  it  would  be 
one  more  enigma  added  to  the  rest,  that  in  the 
countless  ages  since  these  treasures  of  museums 
were  hammered  and  carved,  modern  Europeans 
should  cever  have  lighted  upon  a  single  un- 
worked  morsel  of  the  vein  whence  they  were 
hewed.  By  a  species  of  exhaustive  process  of 
argument,  the  mind  is  forced  to  one  particular 
inference.  Bretons  of  Brittany,  Celts  of  Ire- 
land, lake-dwellers  under  the  shadow  of  Mont 
Blanc,  must  have  conveyed  with  them  their  jade 
ornaments  and  utensils  from  the  far-away  home 
of  themselves  and  jade  in  Central  Asia,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  could  have  found  the 
material  nowhere  in  their  new  country.  An 
Oriental  or  Greek  or  Roman  scraper  found  in  the 
Rhone  might  conceivably  have  been  the  fruit  of 
old  plundering  forays  across  the  Alps  into  Italy. 
But  jade  hatchets  could  not  have  been  robbed 
from  classical  Italy.  Greeks  and  Romans  knew 
nothing  of  the  traces  of  the  Stone  age  which 
students  have  now  discovered  alike  in  the 
learned  dust  of  Italy  and  the  piimeval  forests 
of  America. 

Professor  Max  Miiller's  argument  leads  ns  into 
a  loftier  region  of  speculation.  There  may  be 
no  alternative  for  the  hypothesis  that  European 
barbarians  brought  with  them  from  Asia  the 
jade  which  archeeologists  have  traced  to  their 
possession.  But  at  first  sight  the  explanation 
appears  to  be  itself  inexplicable.  Tossed  over 
such  an  ocean  of  deserts,  forests,  wildernesses, 
frozen  mountains,  and  parched  plains,  as  those 
poor  wanderers,  our  European  forefathers,  had  to 
traverse,  they  might  be  imagined  cast  up  on  the 
desolate  extremities  of  the  world  without  a  single 
recognizable  ti-ace  of  the  similitude  they  bore 
when  launched  on  their  woful  journey.  That 
these  tempest-buffeted  Aryans  should,  when  reco- 
vering from  their  swoon  of  bewilderment  at  the 
strange  land  on  which  their  feet  at  last  were 
resting,  have  found  in  their  hands  a  jade  hatchet 
or  jewel  which  they  had  prized  as  a  charm, 
whether  against  earthquakes  or  disease,  in  the 
depths  of  torrid  Asia,  doubtless  seems  as  abso- 
lutely impossible  as  that  a  child  drowned  at  the 
Tay  bridge  should  be  washed  on  shore  holding 
the  toy  it  was  playing  with  at  the  moment  of 
the  plunge  into  the  abyss.  Professor  Miiller  would 
allow  it  to  be  impossible  if  n  more  impossible 
phenomenon  had  not  proved  itself  possible.  A 
language  is  the  growth  of  circumstances.  No 
circumstances  could  be  less  alike  than  those 
which  environed  Indo-Europeans  when  they  were 
Asiatics  and  when  they  became  Europeans.  A.< 
they  passed  from  their  first  country  to  their 
last  all  must  have  been  tempting  them  to  forget 
their  early  language  and  to  frame  their  tongues 
to  a  new  speech.     Gradually,  it  might  have  been 


Chap.  TII.] 


IMPLEMENTS  OF  STONE. 


wbicli  similar  Baddle-qnerns  are  found,  I  may 
add  the  Italian  terramare^  and  Holyhead*  in 
England.  No.  679  is  a  large  piece  of  granite, 
flat  on  the  lower  side,  with  a  large  hole 
through  the  centre.  The  hole  ie  too  large 
for  ns  to  suppose  that  the  stone  could,  by 
means  of  a  wooden  handle,  have  been  used 
as  an  upper  millstone;  I  rather  think  that 
it  served  as  a  support  for  vases  with  convex 
bottoms.  Similar  to  this  are  the  stone  discs, 
which  are  plentiful  in  the  four  lowest  pre- 
historic cities ;  they  are  of  course  quite 
round,  and  have  a  large  hole  through  the 
centre. 

No.    680    marks    a    massive   hammer    of 


ripccttd,  fint  onr  tnm  of  tiprauion,  one  tone 
would  hsTe  dropped  ivrny,  nnd  lh«ii  anolher, 
till  Dothing  of  Ihc  old  lurvived.  Od  tbe  con- 
trary, th«y  brought  with  them,  wherever  Iheir 
int  was  cist  on  this  wide  world,  their  Tocabnlary 
almost  intact.  So  careful  were  they  to  lose 
nothing    that,    (.hough    ererjthiog     counselled 


hange. 


0  delicate  a 


thiuE 


e  of  Duu 

and  Doric  and  Ionic  Greek.  If  they  could 
transport  their  Aryan  speech  to  Ihe  bunks  of  the 
Rhone,  they  might,  yet  more  easily,  urges  Pro- 
fessor Miiller,  tiansport  a  few  fragments  of 
slone.  Tbey  might  as  easily,  he  might  have 
]irDceeded  to  argue,  tmnsport  the  undelined 
instinct  nnd  the  religion  which  made  those  fmj- 
meot)  of  stone  precious  in  their  eyei.  It  is  a 
wide  field  of  thought  to  nhluh  the  Profetaor  has 
led  us.  Trarening  it  we  feel  composite  beings, 
centos  and  com  pi  lat  ions,  rurselres  and  nil  oar 
belonging!,  of  the  dead  (ust,  which  in  us  lires 
and  brenthea.  In  one  respect  Professor  lliiiler 
i)  ereo  loo  sueceaiful  in  meeting  the  argument 
of  the  supposed  impossibility  of  the  traniport  of 
Jade  by  the  more  than  equal  hypothetical  im-  ■ 
posiibilily  of  the  transport  of  a  language.  In 
the  ciue  in  point  Ihe  jade  has  been  conveyed ; 
Iha  name  for  Jade,  the  Professor  himself  tells  us, 
was  not  conveyed.  Ifany  addition  were  needed 
to  the  many  physical  and  historical  and  philo- 
sophical mysteriee  of  Ihli  strange  mineral,  there 
It  is." 

<ro  tht  Edit<«-<fihe  TiTneii:  Jan.  19, 1880.) 
Sir, — It  ia  curioua  to  lind  the  remarli  in  a 
leading  article  in  the  Taaet  of  Thursday  to  the 
effect  that  the  ancients  had  no  distinct  name  for 
jade  coniirmed  also  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese. 
They  call  it  J'nA  or  tin  gem,  and  they  have 
rlaasified  the  different  kinds  known  to  them 
under  seTenty-seren  headings,  but  for  the  mineral 


Itaelf  they  hale  no  diitinct  generic  name.  Unlike, 
however,  the  admirers  of  jade  in  other  countries, 
they  have  at  leoat  tried  to  eiplain  why,  to  use 
tbe  words  of  the  leading  article,  tbey  "  covet 
and  adore  it,"  According  to  the  celebrated 
philosopher  Kwan  Chung,  who  wrote  in  the 
•eventh  century  n.C,  the  contemplation  cf  a 
piece  of  jade  opens  to  the  eyes  of  a  true  China- 
man a  whole  vista  of  poetic  viaiona.  In  it  he 
sees  reflected  nine  of  the  higheat  attainmenta  of 
humanity.  In  iU  glossy  smoothneaa  be  recog- 
niiea  tlie  emblem  of  benerolenre ;  in  ita  blight 
polish  ha  sees  knowledge  emblematized ;  in  ita 
unbending  firmneaa,  righteousness ;  in  its  modest 
harmleisneaa,  virtuous  action  ;  in  its  rarity  and 
spotlessnesB,  purity ;  in  ita  imperishableuess, 
endurance;  in  the  way  iu  which  it  eiposes  its 
every  flaw,  ingenuonanesa ;  in  that,  though  of 
Burpassing  beauty,  it  pasae*  from  hand  to  hand 
without  beiag  sullied,  moral  conduct;  and  Iq 
tbat  when  struck  it  gives  forth  a  note  which 
floats  sharply  nnd  distinctly  to  a  distance,  muiic. 
"  It  i)  thi^,"  add)  the  philoaophcr,  "  which  makes 
men  esteem  it  as  moat  precloua,  and  teada  them 
to  regard  it  as  a  diviner  of  judgmenta,  and  aa  a 
charm  of  happy  omen." 

Other  philosopher*  who  have  dived  into  the 
depthi  of  the  very  being  of  this  mysterious 
mineral  have  prononnced  it  to  be  no  other  thau 


for  jade  in  China 
basis  than  the  vial 
priae  ua.     Are  not 

eilt  on  no  more  subatantial 
na  of  myatii-a  need  not  sur- 
most  of  the  boliefj  which  lead 

your  obedient  serv 

ded  on  dreoms?— I  am,  Sir, 
nt,      RoDEEr   K.   DOUQLtB. 

5,  Colltyt  Gardmt,  Dulnich,  Jin.  17. 

•  W.  Helbig,  Dit  Italiker  in  der  Potbent ;  Lelp- 
lig,  1879,  pp.  17,  101. 

*  See    Mr.    Owen    Stanley's    paper  in    the 
Archaolcipce^  Journal, 
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diotite.     Nos.  681  to  684  are  objects  of  'white  marble  or  compact  lime- 
BtoDe,  and  probably  phaUi  or  priapi. 


No.  ma.    OUect  ot  wblW  Mubls. 

pc^xblfaPrlipiu.    (Aciuilili*. 

DtpUi,  30  It.) 


As  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  before,'  Prof.  Sayce  writes  to  me : 
"When  travelling  in  Lydia  last  year  (September  1879),  I  discovered  a 
cnrious  monument  hidden  in  bushes  on  the  northern  elope  of  Monnt 
Sipylus,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  famous  statue  of  Niobe,  and  not 
far  from  the  top  of  the  cliff.  It  was  a  large  phallus,  with  a  niche  cut  out 
of  the  rock  on  either  aide  of  it,  and  two  pit-tombs  in  front  similar  to 
the  pit-tomb  in  front  of  the  statue  of  Niobe.  The  phallus  was  a  natural 
formatioD,  like  that  near  Bidarray  in  the  Pyrenees,  which  I  once  visited, 
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and  which  is  still  an  object  of  veneration  and  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
among  the  Basque  women.  The  natural  formation,  however,  had  been 
assisted  by  art.  The  artificial  niches  at  the  side  were  each  about  half 
a  foot  from  the  image.  It  must  plainly  have  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
in  the  pre-historic  days  of  Lydia,  and  the  Lydian  women  may  have  visited 
it,  just  as  the  Basque  women  still  visit  the  so-called  *  Saint  of  Bidarray,' 
in  the  hope  of  getting  oflfspring.  I  noticed  my  discovery  in  a  letter  to 
the  Academy  of  October  18th,  1879." 

I  now  come  to  discuss  the  metals  of  this  third,  the  burnt  city,  and 
I  begin  with  the  objects  contained  in  the  large  Treasure  discovered  by  me 
on  the  great  wall  close  to  the  ancient  royal  mansion  to  the  north-west 
of  the  gate,  at  the  place  marked  A  on  Plan  I.  I  shall  here  first  name 
the  various  articles  contained  in  the  Treasure  in  the  order  in  which  I  took 
them  out : — 

1.  The  copper  shield.  No.  799. 

2.  The  copper  cauldron.  No.  800 

3.  The  copper  plate,  No.  782. 

4.  A  fractured  copper  vase. 

5.  The  globular  gold  bottle,  No.  775. 

6.  The  large  Ben-a^  dfuf>iKihr€\\oif,  Nos.  772  and  773. 

7.  Six  silver  talents,  Nos.  787  to  792. 

8.  Three  silver  vases,  Nos.  779,  780,  781. 

9.  One  silver  vase-cover.  No.  778. 

10.  A  silver  cup,  No.  785. 

11.  A  silver  cup  or  dish  ((^taXiy),  No.  786. 

12.  Two  silver  vases,  Nos.  783  and  784. 

13.  Thirteen  bronze  lanceheads,  of  which  I  represent  six  in  the 
engravings  Ijfos.  801  to  805  and  815. 

14.  Fourteen  battle  axes  of  bronze,  of  which  five  are  represented  under 
Nos.  806  to  809  and  810. 

15.  Seven  double-edged  bronze  daggers  ;  see  the  four  represented  under 
Nos.  811  to  814,  and  the  two  curious  bronze  weapons  Nos.  816,  817. 

16.  A  bronze  knife,  like  No.  956  or  No.  967. 

17.  The  copper  (or  bronze  ?)  key.  No.  818. 

The  silver  vase,  No.  779,  was  found  to  contain  on  the  bottom : — 

18.  A  gold  diadem  (TrXe/rr^  avaiio-firj),  Nos.  685  and  686. 

19.  Another  such  diadem.  No.  687. 

20.  A  gold  fillet.  No.  767. 

21.  Four  gold  ear-rings  with  pendants,  Nos.  768-771. 
Among  and  upon  these  lay : —  ' 

22.  The  fifty-six  gold  ear-rings,  like  Nos.  694,  695,  698-704,  752-764. 

23.  The  8700  small  gold  rings,  perforated  prisms,  dice,  gold  buttons, 
small  perforated  gold  bars,  small  ear-rings,  &c.,  represented  by  the 
separate  cuts  Nos.  696,  697,  705  to  738,  765,  766,  and  by  those  of  the 
thirteen  necklaces,  Nos.  739-745  and  Nos.  746-751. 

Upon  these  lay  :— 

24.  The  six  gold  bracelets,  No.  689,  four  of  which  are  shown  separately, 
Nos.  690  to  693. 
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And  on  the  top  lay : — 

25.  The  gold  goblet,  No.  776. 

26.  The  goblet  of  electrum,  No.  777. 

As  I  found  all  these  articles  together,  forming  a  qnadrangnlar  mass, 
or  packed  into  one  another,  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  they  were  placed 
on  the  city-wall  in  a  wooden  chest  {<f>fopiafi6<;\  such  as  those  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  being  in  the  palace  of  King  Priam :  "  And  he  opened  the 
beautiful  lids  of  the  boxes ;  he  selected  from  out  of  them  twelve  gorgeous 
garments,  then  twelye  simple  vestures  and  as  many  carpets,  also  as  many 
mantles  and  as  many  tunics.  Weighing  then  the  gold,  he  took  ten  full 
talents ;  also  two  shining  tripods  and  four  cauldrons ;  also  a  most  beautiful 
goblet,  a  rich  possession  which  the  men  of  Thrace  had  presented  to  him 
when  he  went  thither  as  ambassador :  even  this  the  old  man  did  not  spare 
now  in  the  palace,  but  he  excessively  desired  in  his  mind  to  ransom  his 
beloved  son."^  The  contents  of  Priam's  chests  may,  therefore,  well  be 
compared  with  the  articles  of  the  treasure  before  us. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  conflagration  some  one  hurriedly  packed  the 
treasure  into  the  chest,  and  carried  it  off  without  having  time  to  pull  out 
the  key  ;  that  when  he  reached  the  wall,  however,  the  hand  of  the  enemy 
or  the  fire  overtook  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  chest,  which 
was  immediately  covered  to  a  height  of  from  5  to  6  ft.  with  the  reddish  or 
yellow  ashes  and  the  bricks  of  the  adjoining  royal  house.  This  was 
certainly  my  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  discovery ;  but  sijice  then  I  have 
found,  in  the  presence  of  Professor  Virchow  and  M.  Bumouf,  on  the  very 
same  wall,  and  only  a  few  yards  to  the  north  of  the  spot  where  the 
large  treasure  was  discovered,  another  smaller  treasure,  and  three  more 
treasures  on  and  near  the  walls  of  the  adjoining  royal  house.  I,  there- 
fore, now  rather  believe  that  all  these  treasures  have  fallen  in  the  con- 
flagration from  the  upper  storeys  of  the  royal  house. 

This  appears  to  be  the  more  likely,  as,  a  few  days  previously  to  the 
discovery  of  the  large  treasure,  I  found  close  to  it  a  helmet  in  fragments 
and  the  silver  vase  No.  793,  with*  the  goblet  of  electrum  No.  794,  all  of 
which  articles  I  shall  discuss  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

On  the  wood-ashes  and  bricks,  which  covered  the  treasure  to  a  depth 
of  5  or  6  ft.,  the  people  of  the  following,  the  fourth  city,  erected  a  forti- 
fication wall,  20  ft.  high  and  6  ft.  broad,  composed  of  large  hewn  and 
unhewn  stones  and  earth :  this  wall,  which  has  been  demolished  in  the 
subsequent  excavations,  extended  to  within  3^  ft.  of  tha  surface  of 
the  hill. 

The   gold  diadem  (irXefCTTf   dvaSiafirj),'^  No.  685,  of   which  No.   686 

•  //.  xxi7.  228-237  :  i^tairir  4\e6pTt,  fitya  Krdpas  •  oM  yv  rov  wtp 

''H,  Ka\  ^pMfjLUP  iwiO^ifAora  Kd\.*  hvitfyw^  tp^iaar*  ivl  firydpois  6  yipttr,  wtpl  8*  ^0€Xc  6ufi^ 

tvBtP  Z^ZfKa  fikv  wfpiKaW4as  l^fXc  ir4irKouSf  \v<ratr6ai  4>ikov  vi6v, 

8<6S€ica  8'  airXotSof  x^""^^"'^^  r6ir<rovs  Z\  redn^raf ,  '  Mr.   Gladstone   has    ingeniously   suggested 

r6(r(ra    8i    ^dpta  icoXci,  r6<rovs    8*    M    roliri  that   these   gold  diadems,   Nos.   685   and   687, 

XtTMVOs.  must  be  identical  in  form  with  the  -wK^Krii  itvor 

Xpvcrou  8i  (rHiaas  t^ptv  94Ka  wAma  reUayro,  94<rfifi  which  Andromache  casts  from  her  head  in 

4k  8i  i6*  cXBavas  rp(iro8af ,  irlavpas  8i  X^/3^raf ,  her  profound  grief  over  the  death  of  Hector ;  the 

4k    8i   i4Kas   w(piKaW4s,   S  ol  BpyKts    w6poy  order  of  the  words  implies  that  this  ornament 

&y8/>cs  was  worn  oyer  the  Kp4fi9^o¥ :  "  Far  from  her 
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gives  another  view,  consistB  of  a  fillet,  22  in.  long  and  nearly  i  in.  broad, 
from   which   there   hang   on   either    side   7   little  chains   to  cover    the 

head   ihi    threw    the    gliiteninu   idornincnt*,  7/.  «ii.  W8-470 ; 

the  filUl,  the  net,  and  the  betotifullj  entitined  riXi  !'  iirfi  >cpoTii  SiU«  I/v^ara  etrfaKitrra, 

di»d*m,  aIm  the   veil  which  golden   Aphroditi  Sfinricn,  KtKp6<paX6r  rt  iBl  »*«i(tV  i«<J»>"li' 

lud  prfMntpd  to  her,"  KjHfitiitir  V,  I  ^i  tl  tin  y^vaiti  'A^iftthJI. 
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templeB,  each  of  which  consists  of  50  double  rings,  and  between  every  4  of 
these  rinj^s  is  snspended  an  hexagonal  leaf  having  a  groove  lengthwise  : 


ADoUHrVidTDf  tbji 


these  chains  are  joined  to  one  another  by  four  little  cross  chains.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  the  side  chains  hangs  a  figure  similar  in  shape  to  the 
Trojan  idols.  Indeed,  after  having  looked  over  the  whole  series  of  Trojan 
idols,  no  one  can  snppose  that  the  primitive  goldsmith  could  have  intended 
to  represent  here  anything  else  bat  idols.  The  only  difference  between 
these  and  the  stone  idols  is  that  the  eyes  and  the  beak,  instead  of  being 
incised,  are  here  given  in  relief,  and  that  the  latter  reaches  down  to  the 
bottom ;  further  that  the  knees  (or  feet  ?)  are  indicated  here,  like  the  eyes, 
by  protruding  points,  and  that  both  eyes  and  knees  are  surrounded  by 
circles  of  small  dots.  Each  idol  is  nearly  an  inch  long ;  their  breadth  at 
the  lower  end  is  about  3-4ths  in.  The  entire  length  of  each  of  these 
chains,  with  the  idols,  amounts  to  10*4  in.  Between  these  ornaments  for 
the  temples  there  are  50  little  pendant  chains,  each  of  which  consists  of  21 
double  rings,  and  between  every  4  of  these  rings  there  is  an  hexagonal  leaf. 
At  the  end  of  each  little  chain  hangs  an  idol  of  identical  form,  3-5thB  in. 
high  ;  the  length  of  these  short  chains  with  the  idols  is  only  4  in.  The 
number  of  double  rings,  of  which  the  64  chains  of  this  diadem  is  composed, 
amounts  to  1750,  and  the  number  of  hexagonal  leaves  to  354 ;  the  number 
of  suspended  idols  is  64. 

The  other  gold  diadem  (TrXe/tr^  uvaBiafn}),  No.  687,  is  20'4  in.  long 
across  the  top.  Instead  of  a  fillet,  as  in  Ko.  685,  it  consists  of  a  gold 
chain,  composed  of  295  rings  of  donble  gold  wire,  from  which  are  sus- 
pended on  each  side  8  chains,  158 in.  long.  Each  of  these  consists  of 
360  rings  made  of  double  gold  wire,  and  between  every  3  of  such  rings 
is  fastened  a  lancet-shaped  leaf.  At  the  end  of  each  of  these  chains  is 
suspended  a  figure  1-3  in.  long,  in  which  we  again  recognijse  the  nsnal 
form  of  the  idol ;  but  here  no  face  is  indicated  :  we  only  see  one  dot  where 
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the  forehead  ought  to  be,  another  ia  the  middle,  and  three  below ;  each 
idol  18  also  ornamented  with  lines  of  points.     Between  these  ornamenta 


Nu.  Itl.    OM  DUdtm  (iAmtji  imliniq).    t<ngib  3D'41n.,wltb  t<  tbrnt  mi  it.bmf  cbalni, 
conulwd In Uh  large  TniJin  tnuura.    (lilutul  tl».    Diptb.Mrt.) 

for  the  temples  there  are  libewiae  74  small  chains,  4  in.  long,  each  of  which 
consists  of  84  rings  of  donbte  gold  wire,  and  ia  adorned  with  28  lancet- 
shaped  leaves.  At  the  end  of  each  chain  is  suspended  a  large  leaf  of  a 
similar  form.  Let  ua  compute  the  number  of  donble  rings  and  leaves  of 
this  wonderful  head-dress: — 

Ringv    LftTft 

In  the  upper  cha.D:  double  rings 'J-S5 

Id  eni-h  of  the  16  temple  chaiiig : 

3CadoublenDKi:(lG  x  3U0> 5760 

Smnll  kncet-diBped  leaves 1920 

Id  (nch  of  tho  74  aliort  forehead  chiivie  : 

84  double  rinj>B:  (74  x  64)       6216 

Hmall  lancet-shaped  leaves       1072 

Beiidee  these:  large  lancet-shaped  leaves 74 

Total  of  ringd  and  leavea 12271  &  4066 

Grand  toUl  of  pieoes  (wilh  the  16  idob). .       16,8B3 

All  the  leaves  are  suspended  by  holes  to  the  wires. 
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My  friend  Mr.  Carlo  Ginliano,  the  celebrated  London  goldsmith  of 

antiqnes,  who  kindly  devoted  six  honra  of  hia  precious  time  to  examining 

the  Trojan  jewels  with  me,  explains  to  me  that  all  the  idola  and  leaves 

of  both  diadems  (Nos,  685  and  687)  were  cut  out  with  a  bronze  ponch 

from  thin  gold  plate.    To  make  the  very  thin  wire  the  Trojans  could  have 

used  only   ingots  of   very 

pure  gold,  which  they  forced 

through   the   holes  of  the 

draw-plate,  and  which  they 

could  gradually  and  easily 

reduce  to  an  extreme  Sne- 

ness.     Alloyed  gold  could 

not  have  been  used  to  make 

such  very  fine  wire. 

Our  illustration  No.  688 
represents  the  diadem  No. 
687  as  it  might  have  been 
worn  by  a  Trojan  lady. 

No.  689  represents  the 
entangled  mass  of  six  gold 
bracelets  precisely  in  the 
state  in  which  I  found  them. 
Two  of  these  bracelets,  re- 
presented separately  under 
Nos.  690  and  691,  are 
double,  l-4th  in.  thick,  but 
quite  plain,  and  have  at 
each  end  a  knob  similar  to 
.    ,„      .  ,        ,  that  which  we  see  at  one 

Kd.  1^8.    Tbeniideni(No,  «»)Blwiniultiruiconi. 

end  of  the  bracelet  No.  918. 
Two  others,  of  which  I  represent  one  under  No.  692,  are  only  l-6thin. 
thick ;  they  are  also  simple   and  closed :   a  fifth  is  likewise  closed,  but 
consists  of  an  ornamented  band  l-25th  in.  thick 
and  I-3rd  in.  broad.     According  to  Mr.  Giuliano, 
this  has  been  made  in  the  following  way : — Two 
gold  wires  were  twisted  in  opposite  directions,  the 
one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left ;   then  a 
gold  wire  was  soldered  to  the  twist  on  each  side, 
as  is  evident  from  the   many  places  where  the 
soldering   is  deficient.      I   do  not   give  here  a 

separate  engraving  of  this  bracelet,  as  the  photo-     j^.^  ^^^   ^^^^^  B««ieu..u 
graph  has  not  succeeded.      The  sixth  bracelet,        nuoc  lognhn  m  •>«  pukec, 
which  I  represent  under  No.  693,  is  double,  and        ^n  I^^'T^tA^,'''!^ 
consists  of  a  quadrangular  wire  which  has  been       ■etutniH.  impUi,  m  it.) 
twisted.     I  call  particular  attention  to  the  small 

size  of  these  bracelets,  especially  to  that  of  the  bracelets  Nos.  692 
and  693,  which  seems  to  denote  that  the  Trojan  ladies  had  astoundingly 
small  arms. 


GOLD  BRACELETS. 
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Of   the   56  gold   ear-rings,  I  repreaent    the  different    shapes    under 
No8.  694,  695,  No=.  698  to  704,  and  Nos.  752  to  764.    With  the  excep- 
tion of  Nos.  703  and  704,  all   these   ear- 
N11.W1.  rings  consist   of    solid   gold   wires,   which 

^^k|  ^^e\        ^^"^^  soldered  together,  one  end  being  beaten 

^^^^k  ^R/l        '"'^  '''^  ^  ^'°S   ^°^   point;   then  grooves 

^^^^  ^|p^        ^^'^^  ^^^  ^^  receive  the  beads  which  we 

(io..M...».  T-oofth.ocid  K.r-K.g.     8^6  on  Nos.  698,  700,  701,  and  702.      The 
froDibe  imwi  uou  J«"eta  in  lilt  siivw     curious  ear-rioc  No,  703  is  in  the  form  of 

Jug  (Su.  )J»)  of  Ibo  Urgs  TreMon.  ■,    •^■,      r~r.,    •       t  r     t 

intutcatiiit.  Dfptii.38no  two  serpents,  and  No.  704  in  form  of  three 

snch  serpents.  They  consist,  as  Mr.  Giuliano 
explains,  of  as  many  plates  as  there  are  serpents :  these  plates  were 
bossed  out,  and  rows  of  grooves  made  in  each  of  them ;  then  the  two 
bossed  plates  were  joined  together  and  the  lines  of  grooves  filled  with 
globular  grains ;  after  that  a  gold  bead  was  soldered  to  each  end ;  into 
the  bead  at  the  one  extremity  was  then  soldered  a  globular  piece  of 
gold,  such  as  we  see  it  on  the  thick  end  of  the  ear-ring  No.  841,  whereas 
a  gold  wire  was  soldered  to  the  other  side  to  form  the  ear-ring.  Here, 
therefore,  we  see  for  the  first  time  grannlar  work. 

Very  simple  but  highly  curious  are  the  gold  ear-rings  Nos.  705  and 
706,  of  which  about  a  dozen  were  fonnd.  They  are  nearly  in  the  form  of 
onr  modern  chirt  studs,  and  are  0'3  in.  long.     They  are,  however,  not 


^ 
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^o•.  n(-;3i.    S  iKilon  rram  ilu  nniU  OoldJewdi  la  ihf  Snn 
Urce Trqlu iRUun.    (Abinul:3  utulilie. 
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soldered,  but  simply  stuck  together;  for,  as  we  see  in  No.  707,  from 
the  cavity  of  the  one-half  there  projects  a  tube  (ouXiWot)  l-4th  in.  long, 
and  from  the  other,  No.  708,  a  pin  {eft^oKov)  of  the  same  length,  and  the 
pin  was  merely  stuck  into  the  tube  to  form  the  ear-ring.  Each  half  of 
these  ear-rings  consists  of  two  small  gold  plates,  of  which  the  one  has 
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been  hammered  into  a  miniature  bowl,  the  other  turned  into  a  small 
tube  or  into  a  pin.  Then  the  little  tube  was  soldered  into  one  of  the 
little  bowls,  the  pin  was  soldered  into  the  other,  and  the  ear-ring  was 
formed  by  merely  putting  the  pin  of  the  one  half  into  the  tube  of  the 
other. 

My  friend  Professor  Wolfgang  Helbig®  does  not  admit  that  jewels 
such  as  Nos.  694,  695,  698,  700,  701,  702,  and  752  to  764  can  hare  been 
used  as  ear-rings.  He  is  of  opinion  that  they  served  as  ornaments  for  the 
hair.  Professor  Virchow  observes  to  me  that  they  look  more  like  nose- 
rings than  like  ear-rings.  But  I  certainly  believe  they  were  used  as 
ear-rings,  and  for  nothing  else. 

Very  curious  also  are  the  gold  studs,  l-5th  in.  high,  of  which  I 
represent  three  under  Nos.  709  to  711 ;  they  have  in  their  cavity  a  ring 
l-8th  in.  broad  for  sewing  them  on :  of  these  studs  about  a  dozen  were 
found. 

Under  Nos.  712-738  I  represent  the  various  shapes  of  the  8700  small 
objects  of  gold,  already  mentioned  as  having  been  found  in  the  silver  vase, 
No.  779.  I  have  strung  these  in  two  sets ;  one  of  which,  consisting  of 
4610  objects,  is  represented  by  the  13  necklaces,  Nos.  739  to  745  and 
Nos.  746  to  751.  The  other  set  of  12  necklaces,  containing  4090  objects, 
is  precisely  similar.  The  reader  sees  here  gold  rings  only  l-8th  in.  in 
diameter ;  perforated  dice,  either  smooth  or  in  the  form  of  little  indented 
stars,  about  l-6th  in.  in  diameter ;  gold  perforated  prisms,  0*1  in.  long  and 
l-8thin.  broad,  decorated  longitudinally  with  eight  or  sixteen  incisions; 
and  small  longitudinally  perforated  leaves,  like  No.  712,  consisting  of  very 
fine  double  plates,  which  were  made,  as  Mr.  Giuliano  explains,  by  placing 
the  mandril  between  them,  pressing  on  both  sides,  and  soldering.  The 
gold  square  prisms,  like  No.  722,  are  so  perfect  that  they  must  have 
been  drawn  through  a  metal  drawplate.  This  was  done  by  bending  the 
fine  gold  plate  into  the  form  of  a  long  pipe,  then  drawing  it  through 
the  square  holes  of  the  metal  plate  and  soldering  it  afterwards ;  but  for 
the  most  part  these  prisms  are  merely  bent  over,  and  are  not  soldered. 

To  make  the  little  indented  wheels  and  stars,  like  Nos.  714-717,  726, 
728,  729,  732,  734,  the  Trojan  goldsmith  took  a  piece  of  gold,  put  it  on 
charcoal,  and  melted  it  with  the  blow-pipe,  thus  making  a  globular  grain  ; 
then  he  perforated  it  with  a  round  punch,  placed  it  on  a  mandril,  and  cut 
out  the  grooves  with  another  oblong  punch ;  but  before  doing  so  he  beat 
it  square. 

Mr.  Giuliano  further  explains  that  the  Trojan  goldsmith,  in  order  to 
make  the  very  small  plain  gold  rings  or  beads,  like  No.  731,  took  a  long 
gold  wire,  wound  it  round  a  copper  or  bronze  mandril,  and  cut  off  the 
rings ;  he  then  put  the  latter  on  charcoal  in  long  rows,  and  soldered  the 
two  ends  of  each  of  them  separately  with  a  minute  portion  of  solder  in 
order  not  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  wire.  He  could  do  this  because  the 
gold  was  more  malleable  than  ours,  through  being  very  pure.     To  make 

/ 

•  Vol  fan  go   Helbig,  Sopra  il   Trattamcnto  detta  Capeliatura  e  delta  Barba  aiP  epoca  Omerioa; 
Roma,  1880. 
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objects  like  No.  723,  he  took  a  email  bar  of  gold,  beat  it  out  at  one  end, 
and  flattened  and  perforated  it  with  a  punch ;  to  the  other  end  he  soldered 
a  thick  bead.    Aa  Mr.  Ginliaoo  has  abcwn  me,  the  eiogalar  rings,  like 
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No.  725,  consist  of  two  spirals  of  gold  wire,  each  with  three  or  four 
turns.  These  two  spirals  were  placed  one  upon  the  other  and  soldered 
together ;  but  so  that  a  hole  remained  on  either  side  betweeu  them,  for 
stringing  the  object  on  the  thread  of  the  necklace. 
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The  large  gold  beads,  like  No.  736,  were  made  in  the  following 
manner: — Two  small  cups  were  beaten  out  of  fine  gold  plate,  a  piece 
having  first  been  cut  out  from  each  of  them,  on  either  side,  one-half  of 
the  size  the  hole  was  to  have ;  and  then  the  two  cups  were  soldered 
together.  Objects  like  Nos.  718  and  719  consist  of  from  eight  to  sixteen 
small  gold  rings,  like  No.  720,  which  were  soldered  together.  Objects 
such  as  No.  735  were  made  of  a  gold  bar,  of  which  one  end  was  flattened 
and  perforated;  the  other  end  was  made  pointed,  and  ornamented  with 
seven  circular  cuts.  This  object  looks  like  a  screw,  but  it  is  not  one. 
Objects  like  No.  730  were  thus  made: — A  piece  of  gold  was  put  on 
burning  charcoal,  and  by  means  of  the  blowpipe  it  was  melted  into 
a  bead,  which  was  perforated,  and  then  hammered  and  punched  into 
the  desired  form.  Files  were  certainly  unknown,  for  I  found  no  trace 
of  them  in  any  of  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Troy,  nor  at  Mycenae. 

How  the  primitive  goldsmith  could  do  all  this  fine  work,  and  parti- 
cularly how  he  could  accomplish  the  minute  granular  work  on  the  ear- 
rings Nos.  703  and  704,  where  grains  of  gold  infinitely  minute  were  to 
be  soldered  into  the  microscopic  grooves — how  he  could  do  all  this  without 
the  aid  of  a  lens — is  an  enigma  even  to  Mr.  Giuliano.*  But  it  was  done, 
and  with  a  powerful  lens  we  can  easily  distinguish  the  soldering,  even 
on  the  smallest  rings  of  a  less  size  than  No.  720. 

The  objects  Nos.  696,  697,  765,  and  766  consist  of  long  flat  pieces  of 
gold  with  a  large  number  of  perforations,  on  which  ornaments  composed 
of  small  objects  like  Nos.  712-738  were  no  doubt  suspended. 

I  represent  under  No.  767  the  golden  fillet  (dfi'irv^)  of  the  Treasure, 


No.  T67.    Golden  FlUet  {ifiw^),  above  18*4  In.  long,  contAhied  among  the  JeweLs  In  the  Silver 

VaaeNo.  779.    (Depth.  28  ft) 


which  is  18-4  in.  long  and  0-4  in.  broad.  It  has  at  each  end  three  perfora- 
tions for  fastening  it  round  the  head,  and  is  ornamented  all  round  with  a 
border  of  dots  in  punched  work.  Eight  quadruple  rows  of  dots  divide  it 
into  nine  compartments,  in  each  of  which  there  are  two  large  dots. 

Of  the  four  ear-rings  with  pendani^,  Nos.  768-771,  only. two,  Nos. 
768  and  769,  are  exactly  alike.  Each  of  them  is  composed  of  16  round 
gold  wires,  soldered  together  and  bent  round  into  the  form  of  a  basket, 
to  the  upper  part  of  which  three  gold  wires  are  soldered  horizontally 
in  parallel  lines,  thus  forming  two  fields,  in  the  upper  of  which  are 
soldered  12,  in  the  lower  11  gold  beads.  To  the  lower  part  of  the 
baskets  is  soldered  a  small  flat  plate  of  gold,  on  which  6  rings  are 
soldered ;  and  from  each  of  these  is  suspended  a  gold  chain  made  of  links 
of  double  gold  wire,   each  adorned  with   6   quadrangular   gold  rings, 

•  Professor  Virchow  remarks  to  me  that  in  the  Mexican  gold  jeweb  there  may  be  seen  graonlai 
work  of  equal  fineness. 
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between  every   two  of  which  there  ia   a   cylinder   made   of  thin  quad- 
rangular gold  plate,  which  is  merely  bent  over  and  not  soldered  together. 


SUtct  Jgg  (No.  It*},  rooDd  In  the  Tn^ui  In 


At  the  ends  of  the  chains  are  suspended  little  fignres  of  gold  plate,  similar 
in  shape  to  the  usual  form  of  the  idols ;  but  they  have  only  one  dot  on 
the  head,  and  three  on  the  lower  part.  To  the  middle  of  the  basket 
described  above  was  soldered  the  hook  of  the  ear-ring  with  a  sharp  end. 

Still  more  remarkable  are  the  gold  ear-rings  Nos.  770  and  771;  for 
their  npper  basket  consists  of  40  round  gold  wires ;  18  very  fine  wires 
being  on  each  side,  and  in  the  centre  a  bunch  of  4  thicker  wires  which 
have  been  beaten  flat.  All  the  40  wires  are  soldered  together,  and 
the  4  central  ones  are  ornameuted  with  linear  patterns.  On  the  npper 
part  of  this  basket  are  soldered  horizontally  three  parallel  wires,  thus 
forming  two  fields,  into  each  of  which  are  soldered  7  or  8  rosettes, 
composed  of  large  gold  beads  surrounded  by  a  number  of  minute  beads. 
To  the  lower  part  of  the  baskets  is  attached  a  gold  plate  with  incised 
linear  patterns,  and  5  perforations,  in  which  are  suspended  5  chains, 
formed  of  links  of  double  gold  wire.  Every  chain  is  adorned  with  23  gold 
leaves,  each  having  two  holes,  by  which  they  were  suspended  on  the  wire 
of  the  links  before  its  ends  were  soldered  together.  At  the  end  of  each 
chain  is  suspended  an  idol-like  figure,  cut  out  of  thin  gold  plate  and 
adorned  by  the  punch  with  4  large  dots,  aroiind  each  of  which  is  an 
infinite  number  of  small  ones  ■  but  this  punched  work  is  only  on  the  idols 
of  No,  770;  those  of  No.  771  are  quite  plain. 

I  now  come  to  the  large  double -handled  gold  goblet,  the  Bhra^ 
dfi-fiivvTreWov,  Nos.  772  and  773,  which  Mr.  Oinliano  declares  to  he 
23  carats  fine.  It  weighs  exactly  600  grammes  (about  1  lb,  6  oz.  troy) ; 
it  is  3'6  in.  high,  7'5  in.  long,  and  7'3  in.  broad.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
ship ;  its  handles  are  very  large ;  on  one  side  there  is  a  mouth  2'8  in. 
broad  for  drinking  out  of,  and  another  at  the  other  side,  which  is 
1'4  in,  broad.  As  my  friend.  Professor  Stephanos  Koumanondes  of  Athens, 
remarks,  the  person  who  presented  the  filled  cup  may  have  first  drunk 
from  the  small  month,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  to  let  the  guest  drink  from 
the  larger  mouth ;  or,  as  suggested  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April  1874, 
a   person,  holding  the   cup  before   him  by  the  two  handles,  may  have 
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poured  a  lilsation  from  the  farther  Bpont  and  then  hare  drunk  out 
of  the  nearer.  Thtts  Achillea  need  a  choice  goblet  (^en-a;)  for  ponring 
libations  to  Zens."    The 

Scira;  dfi^iKVTreWov  has  ^"  "*■ 

a  foot,  which  projecta 
about  l-12th  in.  and  is 
1'4  in.  long  and  4-5ths 
in.  broad.  Mr,  0ialiano 
declares  this  cup  to  have 
been  beaten  out  of  a 
single  plate  of  gold,  bnt 
that  the  two  bandies, 
which  are  hollow,  have 
been  beaten  out  of  sepa- 
rate plates  of  gold,  the  Nd-ti*. 
edges  being  then  soldered 
together  and  the  handles 
also  joined  by  soldering 
to  the  cap.  He  explains 
that  this  eoldering  conld 
only  be  done  by  mixing 
silver  with  gold,  by  beat- 
ing the  mix  tare  very 
fine,  and  by  catting  it 
into  very  small  pieces 
which  woald  melt,  whilst 
the  pare  gold  w6ald  not 
melt ;  thas  the  soldering 
coald  easily  be  made  by 
meana  of  the  mixture 
and  a  little  borax :  in- 
stead     of      borax,      glass    N«.  TTI.  113.    OnUtili  ud  tnaUt  view*  of  Uh  remirU>lt  Tnii-liiDdM 

mignu  nave    oeen  asea.     tcm^.iej  in  th,  urgf  rmjm  irauurr.  (Otptii.MR.) 

■*  ri.  ivi.  225-327 :  anceitTil   UbUt ;   sad  the  wins  li   iflcnrairdi 

frOa  Si  ot  tint  Iitki  Tmryininr,  oiSi  Tit  tAAoi  partlfdmakand  parti j  poured  outua  libation." 
atr'  hrSfir  rlriimit  i-w'  airroS  alBora  sTwr,  Such  Teswli  are  uied  in  pain,  and  our  drawing 

00  t4  rtif  inrirtfaKi  fim,  Ort  /i-))  Ait  Torpl.  ii  mode  from  one  of  B  pair  JD   Mr.  Lockhart'i 

But  ire  do  not  >«e  hfre  that  Achillea  hinuelf  poisession.  It  it  of  6rcmie,  6  in.  loufc  and  6^  in. 
dronkalUr  thclibatioD.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  high,  iucludiag  the  legs.  The  width  ia  2  in. 
J.  W.  Lockhart  for  the  feilowing  account  at  the  between  the  upright  enn,  and  2J  in,  at  the 
double-tpouted  ho»t-ahaped  bronie  tmmI,  naed  broadest  part.  There  is  only  om  handle,  Mr. 
In  a  tiraiUr  manner  in  the  ChJneie  temples,  and  Lockhart  calls  attfntion  to  the  "  key  "  ornament 
TepreKDted  in  the  engraring  No.  774: — "In  round  the  cup,  which  ii  so  well  known  in  the 
China  there  ia  a  ressel  of  rery  nearly  the  ume  purest  Greek  art,  as  a  sign  of  Chinese  inBuence 
shape,  bnt  with  ean  prolonged  till  they  liie  an  on  the  art  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe.  Mr, 
inch  aboTe  the  cup.  The  cnp  stands  on  three 
legs,  and  ia,  in  fact,  a  tripod.  Such  cupi  are 
used  in  the  temples,  eapecially  in  the  ancestral 
temples  of  the  real  religion  of  China,  when 
oSeringi  are  made  to  the  manei  of  ancestors. 
The  cups  are  filled  with  wine  when  pieced 
DD  tb*  altar  before  the  idol.shrjne,  or  befnre  lhi> 


Lockhart  als. 

of   the  Tro 

an    whorU      I   am    under   a 

obligation  t 

Mr.  Lockhart  for  his  sponta 

offer  of  this  very  interesting  illnitration  o 

of  the    most 

ilriking   and  unique   objecU 

covered  by  n 
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In  this  BolderiDg  process  the  Trojans  seem  to  have  been  far  more  advanced 
than  the  Myceneans,  for  on  the  gold  vessels  I  foand  in  the  royal  tombs 

at  Mycenae  the  handles 
had  not  been  soldered, 
but  merely  joined  with 
pins.*  In  fact,  the  only 
objects  of  gold  found 
at  Mycenae  on  which 
soldering  is  perceptible 
are  the  greaves.' 

No,  775  represents 
the  globular  gold  bottle 
of  the  treasure.  Mr. 
Giuliaao  declares  this 
bottle  to  be  of  gold, 
20  carats  fine,  and  says 
that  it  has  been  beaten 
out  of  a  single  plate  of 
gold  with  punches  and 
hammers.  When  the 
bottle  was  ready  as  far 
as  the  neck,  it  was  filled 
with  cement  or  clay, 
and  the  neck  was  then 
beaten  ont  and  its  rim 
'"''  turned  back  and  bent 

over  again.    This  bottle  weighs  403  grammes  (6220  grains,  or  nearly  1  lb. 
1  oz.  troy) ;  it  is  exactly  6  in.  high,  5*6  in.  in  diameter,  and  has  a  zigzag 
decoration  on  the  neck,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  continued  all  round. 

The  second  gold  goblet  is  repre- 
sented under.  No.  776.  According 
to  Mr.  Giuliano,  it  is  23  carats  fine; 
it  weighs  226  grammes  (7J  oz.  troy) ; 
it  is  3-6  in.  high  and  3*1  in.  in 
diameter ;  it  has  16  flntings,  which 
were  obtained  by  filling  the  goblet 
with  wood  or  clay  and  then  beat- 
ing it  with  a  hammer.  I  further 
represent  under  No.  777  a  small 
goblet  of  the  treasure,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Giuliano,  is  of  gold, 
18  carats  fine,  mixed   with   silver. 

It   consists   therefore   of  electrum.    k„.:t,  .iiubui.r  bw.i. or oow. washing .vom  iw 
It  weighs  70  grammes  (2^  oz.  troy),         ""''•  ™'^'^f^_^^J"^  '™""- 
and  is  3'4  in.  high  and  above  2'6  in.       stu—Tbe  ott)ecti  H«n  beiow  m  ms^r  ptMM  ot 

'  See  my  Mj/cenof,  pp.  232,  233,  Noi.  340-343.  •  See  my  Mseenae,  pp.  3!8,  329. 
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broad ;   its   foot  is  only  4-5tIis  of  an   inch   high,   1  in.   broad,  and  not 
level;   bo  that  the  goblet  can   hardly  stand   on  it,  and  appears   to  be 


Nd,  >Tf.    A  KDiUl  Cap  of  EWtrnm  (i.e.  1  pun  ot  Oold 
NilT;*.    QuM  Oobirt,  wf  Igblng  ^et.  ITSfi  conUliud        tol  o[SllTer)l  ccnttilneil  in  Uh  liige  Ttqjui  trHmrc. 
Id  U» Urge TrctM tnuore.    (Pegtb.wtt.i  (Bepih,  J8 fl.) 

intended  to  be  pnt  down  on  the  month :  like  the  goblet  No.  776,  it  has 
16  Votings.  Its  foot  has  been  beaten  out  of  a  separate  plate,  and  has 
not  been  soldered  to  the  bottom,  but  merely  overlaps  it.  It  bears  the 
marks  of  the  great  heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  conflagration. 

As  nothing  similar  to  any  one  of  these  various  articles  of  gold  has 
been  ever  fonnd  elsewhere,  it  will  for  ever  remain  a  riddle  to  ns  whether 
they  were  home-made  or  imported ;  bat  if  we  compare  them  with  the  rnde 
works  of  terra-cotta  or  the  implements  and  weapons  of  stone  or  bronze 
fonnd  in  the  third  city,  we  certainly  feel  inclined  to  think  that  they 
were  imported. 

The  small  silver  vase-cover  No.  778  is  ornamented  with  an  incised 
zigzag  line. 

Under  Nos.  779,  780,  and 
781, 1  represent  the  three  silver 
vases  of  the  treasure.  The 
largest  of  them,  No.  779,  which 
contained  all  the  small  gold 
articles,  is  8-4  in.  high  and  8  in. 
in  diameter,  and  has  a  hollow 
handle,  5-6  in.  long  by  3-6  in. 
broad.  Its  lower  part  is  globular, 
and  the  foot   convex ;  the  neck 


„  ^^^^  Xo.  TM.    large  onc-hMdled  Sll"r  Jiie,oinLiin«l  In  Uie 

Ho.  in.    A  •nwll  aiier  Vih  Cover;  contilaed  Id  i„~  Trolon  trruare.  In  ■tich  Um   uuII  OnuuuDU 

U«lugeTN>no™»™.    (DcpUi.Mn.)  were  fognd.    CDepUmaft.) 

varies  slightly  from  the  cylindrical  form.  It  has  been  beaten  entirely 
out  of  a  silver  plate  into  its  present  form ;  there  is  no  soldering  except 
that  of  the  hnge  handle,  the  soldering  of  which  to  the  body  of  the 
vase  ifl  distinctly  visible.  This  handle  itself  must  certainly  have  been 
hammered  out  of  a  silver  plate  and  soldered  together ;  but  no  soldering 
is  perceptible,  even  with  a  powerful  lens.      The  silver  vases   Nna    7Rn 
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and  781   are   also   globnlar,  with  a  neck  varying  from   the  cyHndrical 
form.     The  former  is  7'4 in.  high  and  64  in.   in  diameter.      The  foot 


No.  >B(I.    ElUtlVlH.  with  iqiuntltToC  copper  AiH  Id       Na.  Ul.    Sllvrr  Vu*.  to  wbicb  put  of  unlbrrSilTn 
tu  boUoni  bjf  tlie  fin ;  tomul  In  tha  largs  TidJio  Vue  li  Uuchtd  bj  ibt  cfmcDtlng  |ioir«  of  tbr  cUo- 

Ireunn.    (DepUi,  IB  fL)  rM«af  iHTrr;  BmUlDedln  the  luga  Tn|)u  tnunn. 

(Depth.  M  no 

of  this  rase  is  convex,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  copper  fosed  on  to 
it,  which  must  have  dripped  from  the  copper  objects  contained  in  the 
treasnre  during  the  conflagration.  No.  781  is  7  in.  high  and  6  in. 
in  diameter;  the  foot  ia  flat.  Another  silver  vase,  of  which,  however, 
only  portions  have  been  preserved,  18  cemented  upon  it.^  All  these 
three  silver  vases  have  on  the  outside  a  thick  incrustation,  which  Pro- 
fessor Boberts  of  the  Eoyal  Mint  has  found  "  to  consist  of  chloride  of 
silver,  wbich  can,  in  most  instances,  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  resem- 
bles homy  chloride  of  silver,  which  may  be  deposited  from  solution  in 
translucent  layers."  To  this  chloride  of  silver  adhere  wood-ashes,  clay, 
and  very  small  stones,  probably  the  detritus  of  bricks. 

Another  fractured  silver  vase,  4J  in.  high  and  broad,  with  tubnlar  holes 
for  suspension  on  the  sides,  may  be  seen  cemented  to  the  copper  plate, 
No.  782.  This  plate  is  2-5ths.  in.  thick,  6-4  in.  broad,  and  17-6  in.  long ; 
it  has  a  rim  1-lOth  in.  high;  at  one  end  of  it  there  are  two  immovable 
wheels  with  an  axle-tree.  The  plat^  is  very  much  bent  in  two  places ; 
the  curvatures  can  only  have  been  produced  by  the  heat  to  which  the 
object  was  exposed  in  the  conflagration. 

This  remarkable  object  lay  on  the  top  of  the  whole  mass ;  hence  I 
suppose  it  to  have  been  the  support  to  the  lid  of  the  wooden  chest  in 
which  the  treasnre  was  packed,  and  that  the  two  immovable  wheels 
served  as  hasps.  Professor  Koberts,  who  examined  this  object  care- 
fully and  analysed  a  fragment  of  the  silver  vase,  writes  to  me  as  follows 
on  the  subject : — "  The  small  portion  of  metal  1  mm.  thick  from  the 
fractured  silver  vase,  No.  782,  consists  of  three  layers ;  a  central  one  of 


will  be  explained  pretentlj. 
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silver,  aboat  0'2  mm.  thick,  the  external  layers  being  chloride  of  silrer, 
in  which  grains  of  sand  and  earthy  matter  are  imbedded.     The  cemeatisg 


ImmovablA  diicB,  which  nuy  protHblj  hHTB  BprYpd  u  hup«.    A  Silver  Vbao  U  ctniFDUd  od  U  by  Uio  Ktlon 
nf  the  cUorlde  at  illTcr  uid  til* Ollds or cutHoui ot copper.  FonudlD  Ibeluga  Tnijutieuan.  (Depth, 38 It) 

action  of  this  chloride,  so  beaatifuUy  shown  in  many  of  the  silver  articles, 
is  interesting,  and  is  specially  remarkable  in  this  object,  in  which  a  rase 
of  silver  is  cemented  to  an  article  of  copper.  In  other  examples  sand, 
charcoal,  and  shells  adhere  tenacionsly  to  silver  articles  by  the  psendo- 
morphoQS  layer  of  chloride  of  silver  in  which  they  are  imbedded." 

No8.  783  and  784  represent  the  two  pretty  silver  vases  of  the  treasare, 
which  have  rather  an  Egyptian  form.  They  are,  however,  Trojan,  for 
the  former  has  on  each  side  of  the  body  and  of  the  cap-like  cover  one 


!i  Vues.  nitli  caps,  ud  tubular  rinjo  B 
A  SUvrr  Cup.  3|  in.  blgh  ud  nearly  4  I 
A  ^Iver  IHsA  («Uaii).  with  >  bw  in  lb 


vertical  tnbular  hole,  while  the  second  has  on  each  side  of  the  body  and 
the  cap  two  vertical  tubnlar  holes,  for  suspension  with  a  string,  a  system 
which  is  not  found  in  Egypt.    Both  vases  have  been  hammered  out  from 
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plates  of  silver  in  the  maoner  already  deecribed.  There  is  no  soldering 
about  them,  except  the  projections  with  the  tnbniar  holes  on  the  sides. 
The  caps  only  ate  covered  with  chloride  of  silver;  the  vases  themselves 
are  free  from  it.  The  smaller  vase  is  68  in.  high  and  32  in.  thick  in 
the  body ;  the  larger,  8  in.  high  and  3'6  in,  thick  in  the  body. 

The  silver  goblet,  No.  785^  is  3^  in.  high,  and  has  a  month  4  in.  io 
diameter.  It  is  thickly  covered  with  chloride  of  silver.  Much  better 
preserved  is  the  flat  silver  cap  ot  dish  {^tdXrt)  No.  786,  which  is  5i  in. 
in  diameter,  and  has  a  bo38  (0/1^0X09)  in  the  middle ;  it  has  little  or  no 
chloride  of  silver. 

The  next  object  I  took  out  was  a  package  of  the  six  blade-like  ingots 
of  silver,  which  I  represent  here  under  Nos.  787-792,  which  were  stuck 


Km.  7B1-Tn.    Six  bUde-CIke  IngoU  or  SUnr  (Homnic  TilniU  r>  nnUkwd  io  the  lirga  Trqfu  tmnn. 

together  by  the  cementing  action  of  the  chloride  of  silver ;  I  have  sepa- 
rated them  not  without  difficulty.     Professor  Roberts,  who  kindly  analysed 
a  small  portion  of  one  of  them,  sends  me  the  following  note  : — 
"  Weight  of  portion  submitted  to  analysis :  0'6408  gramme. 

AiialysU:— Silver 95C1 

Copper           S-41 

Gold 17 

Iron 3S 

Lead 22 

Nickd           traces. 


The  amount  of  lead  present  points  to  the  silver  having  been  purified 
by  cupellation.  Alloys  of  silver  ate  known  to'  vary  in  composition 
throughout  the  mass,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  results  of  the  analysis 
foirly  indicate  the  amount  of  precious  metal  in  the  talent." 
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The  six  pieces  of  silver  before  us  are  in  the  form  of  large  knife-blades, 
haying  one  end  rounded,  and  the  other  cut  into  the  form  of  a  crescent  ; 
they  have  all  been  wrought  with  the  hammer.  The  two  larger  blades  are 
8*6  in.  long  and  2  in.  broad,  and  weigh  respectively  190  and  183  grammes. 
The  next  two  pieces  are  7*4  in.  long  and  1*6  in.  broad ;  one  of  them 
weighs  174,  the  other  173  grammes.  The  two  remaining  pieces  are 
nearly  7  in.  long  and  1*2  in.  broad;  one  of  them  weighs  173,  the 
other  171  grammes.* 

Are  we  to  see  in  these  six  ingots  of  pure  silver  Homeric  "  talents "  ? 
These  latter  could  only  have  been  small,  as,  for  instance,  when  Achilles 
offers  for  the  first  prize  in  the  chariot-race  a  woman,  for  the  second  a 
horse,  for  the  third  a  cauldron,  and  for  the  fourth  two  gold  talents.* 

Professor  Sayce  sends  me  the  following  interesting  note  on  the  subject 
of  these  six  curious  silver  wedges  :  — 

"  In  the  Academy  of  Nov.  22,  1879,  Mr.  Barclay  V.  Head  shows  that 
*the  silver  mina  of  Carchemish,'  the  Hittite  capital,  mentioned  on  an 
Assyrian  tablet,  is  identical  on  the  one  side  with  the  Babylonian  silver 
mina  of  about  8656  grains  troy  (561  grammes),  and  on  the  other  with 
the  mina  in  use  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Lydian  silver  money  of  Croesus, 
says  Mr.  Head,  *  follows  this  so-called  Babylonic  silver  standard,  fifty 
staters  of  Croesus,  each  weighing  173  grains  (11 '2  grammes),  making 
one  Babylonic  silver  mina  of  8656  grains. 

"  *  Nevertheless,  that  this  Babylonic  silver  mina  was  in  use  throughout 
Asia  Minor  long  before  the  age  of  Croesus  for  weighing  bullion  silver, 
may,  I  think,  be  inferred,  not  only  because  the  earliest  silver  coins  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  are  regulated  by  it,  but  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  also  in  use  among  the  Phrygio-Thracian  mining  tribes, 
who  must  have  brought  it  over  with  them  from  Asia,  together  with 
the  worship  of  the  Phrygian  Bacchus,  when  they  separated  from  their 
brethren  of  the  same  stock  who  remained  behind.  More  than  this, 
I  believe  that  there  is  proof  positive  that  this  weight  was  used  in  the 
Troad  at  the  period  of  the  burial  of  the  treasure  discovered  by  Dr. 
Schliemann.  There  are  in  that  treasure  six  wedges  or  bars  of  silver, 
about  7  or  8  in.  long  by  about  2  in.  in  breadth.  These  weigh  re- 
spectively 171,  173,  173,  174,  183,  and  190  metric  grammes.  Ihe 
heaviest  and  best  preserved  appears  to  have  gained  slightly  by  oxy- 
dization  and  incrustation  at  one  end  to  tha  amount  of  about  40  or 
50  grains  troj.  Supposing  its  original  weight  to  have  been  about 
187  grammes,  or  2885  •  4  grains  troy,  what  else  can  this  be  but  precisely 
the  third  part  of  the  Babylonian  silver  mina  of  8656  grains  ?  That  these 
bars  or  wedges  are  thirds  and  not  halves  or  fourths  is,  to  my  mind,  a 


*  The  two  largest  weigh,  respectivelj,  a  little  md  rpltroU*  wrtatyra  ^uuKeutiKoffifitTpov, 

orer  and  a  little  under  6  ozs.,  and  the  other  four  r^  irpe^^  *    iriip  ad  r^  Ztxnip^  Imrow  fOriKty 

are  a  little  over  5}  ozs.  troy.     The  gramme  is  i^m^,  aSfi^riH'*  fip^<pos  rifiloyov  Kv4ov(rov  • 

15*43235   grains;   that    is,  a  little   less  than  a\ni^>  r^  rpirdrtp  &irvpoy  KaT40TiKt  \4firira 

Ibi  grains.  icaA<(y,   rtairapa  fi4rpa  k^x^i^^^^i   \tvKhv   fr* 

»  //.  xxili.  262-270 :  aCrws' 

*Ixircv(riK  fiiy  irpwra  iroh^Ktaiv  ayXct*  Jk^Bka  r^  8^  rtrdprtf  0r/«rc  5vo  xpv<''o7o  TiCAovra, 

BTfKt  yuycuKa  ayttrBai  ajivfiova,  ((pya  iivTav  irffiirTtft  8*  kfi^iOtroy  tpidkriv  h.rcvpoarov  (BriKfv, 
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strong  point  in  favour  of  their  being  fractions  of  the  Babylonian  mina, 
the  shekels  of  this  standard  being  very  generally  divided  by  three,  while 
those  of  the  Phoenician  standard  are  halved  and  quartered. 

" '  Dr.  Schliemann  calls  his  wedges  Homeric  talents,  bnt,  be  this  as 
it  may,  they  are  certainly  thirda  of  the  Babylonic  silver  mina  of  from 
8645  to  8656  grains.  If  my  proposed  identification  of  the  mina  of 
Carcbemish  with  the  mina  in  use  in  the  Troad  about  the  fourteenth 
century  s.o,  be  accepted,  may  it  not  prove  suggestive  when  considered 
in  connection  with  the  Egyptian  text  (the  poem  of  Fentanr),  in  which 
the  people  of  Hion,  Pedasoe,  DardanoB,  Mysia,  and  Lycia  are  mentioned 
as  allies  of  the  Eheta  (Hittites)  in  their  wars  with  Bamses  II.  about 
the  same  period  ?  .  .  .  When,  therefore,  we  find  a  particular  silver  mina 
specified  in  Assyrian  documents  as  the  mina  of  Carchemish,  I  think  we 
shall  not  be  wrong  in  concluding  that  this  is  the  weight  which  the 
Hittites  used  in  their  commercial  transactions  with  the  peoples  of  Gilicia, 
Pamphylia,  Lydia,  Phrygia,  the  Troad,  &c.,  and  that  this  name  was  given 
to  it  in  Assyria  to  diatingmsh  it  from  the  other  heavier  ailver  mina  of 
about  11,225  grains  used  in  Phoenicia.  .  .  .  The  earliest  coined  money 
on  this  standard  is  the  Lydian  electrum  of  the  time  of  Gyges.  Croesus 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  strike  silver  coins  on  the  same  standard ; 
and,  as  town  after  town  begins  to  coin  money,  we  perceive  that  from 
the  Gulf  of  Issus  in  the  east  to  Phaaelis  in  the  west,  as  well  as  in  Lydia, 
and  here  and  there  in  Ionia,  in  Cyprus,  and  perhaps  even  in  Crete,  the 
earliest  coins  are  staters  of  173  grains  or  fractions  of  such  staters.' " 

Under  No.  793  I  represent  the  silver  vase  found  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  the  large  treasure,  and  very  close  to  it ;  its  lower  part  is  of 
globular  shape,  and  its  neck  slopes  outward,  like  part  of  an  inverted  cone. 
It  has  been  damaged  by  the  pickaxe  of  the  labourer  who  found  it.  Like 
the  other  laFge  silver  vases,  it  is  covered  with  chloride  of  silver ;  it  is 
7'2  in.  high  and  5*6  in.  broad.  It  deserves  particular  attention  that  all 
these  silver  vases  are  only  covered  with  chloride  on  the  outside,  and  that 
they  are  exempt  from  it  on  the  inside.     The  vase  No.  793  contained  the 
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elegant  cnp  of  electrom,  Ko.  794,  which  is  4'4  in,  high  and  3'6  in.  wide 
at  the  month.  This  cap  bears  the  marks  of  the  intense  heat  to  which  it 
was  exposed  in  the  conflagration,  bnt  otherwise  it  is  exceedingly  well 
preserved.  Only  its  upper  part  is  externally  covered  with  a  thick  in- 
crnstation ;  for  the  rest  it  is  of  a  dazzling  white,  both  outside  and  inside. 
Ktectrum,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  occurs  three  times  in  the  Odyssey, 
ifl  a  word  unknown  to  the  Iliad ;  bnt  we  find  in  the  latter  *  the  word 
^XexTotp  for  "  sun."  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  poets  intended  to 
indicate  by  ^Xncrpov  a  substance  capable  of  being  compared  in  brilliancy 
with  the  sun. 

Together  with  this  latter  vase  was  found  a  helmet,  bnt  so  much 
destroyed  by  the  chloride  of  copper,  that  it  fell  into  minute  fragments 
when  it  was  being  taken  out,  and  it  cannot  be  recomposed.  Only  its 
upper  portions,  Kos.  795  and  796,  have  been  preserved,  I  shall  revert  to 
these  in  the  subsequent  pages,  when  I  come  to  discuss  similar  portions 
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of  another  helmet,  represented  under  No.  979.     Nos.  797  and  798  appear 
to  be  also  fragments  of  the  upper  portions  of  helmets. 

No.  799  represents  the  large  copper  shield  of  the  treasure  (the  Mnrit; 
6fi,^a\6ta-(Ta  of  Homer)  in  the  form  of  an  oval  salver,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  large  boss  encircled  by  a  small  furrow  (aSXof).     This  shield  is 
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a  little  more  than  20  in.  in  diameter.  It  ib  quite  flat,  and  is  snrronnded 
by  a  rim  (avrv^)  IJ  in.  high.  The*  boss  {ofi.(f>a\6<i)  is  2*4  in.  high  and 
4'4  in.  in  diameter  ;  tbe  fnrrow  encircling  it  is  7'2  in.  in  diameter,  and  is 
3-5ths  in.  deep.  It  has  evidently  been  composed  of  four  and  perhaps  five 
pieces.  First  the  high  projecting  boaa  (o/i^oXo;)  was  beaten  out  of  a  plate, 
with  the  farrow  and  a  high  border  roand  it ;  ronnd  this  was  soldered  a  plate 
in  the  form  of  a  flat  ring,  and  lonnd  it  the  high  protruding  rim  (avrv^), 
on  which  a  narrow  strip  of  thin  copper  plate  was  again  soldered  all  roand. 

This  shield  of  copper,  with  its  central  boss  and  the  furrow  and  rim  so 
suitable  for  holding  together  a  covering  of  ox-hides,  reminds  us  irresistibly 
of  the  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax :  "  Ajax  came  near,  bearing  before  him 
his  tower-like  copper  shield,  covered  with  seven  layers  of  ox-hide,  the  work 
of  Tychius,  the  best  of  artificers  that  wrought  in  leather ;  he  had  his  home 
in  Hyle.  He  made  him  the  easily-wielded  shield  with  seven-fold  hides  of 
fat  bulls,  and  laid  over  them  an  eighth  plate  of  copper." '  It  is  equally 
striking  to  compare  this  shield  of  the  treasure  with  the  description 
of  Sarpedon'fl  shield,  with  its  round  plate  of  hammered  copper,  and  its 
covering  of  ox-hides,  fastened  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  rim  by  long 
golden  rods.* 

No.  800  marks  the  copper  cauldron  of  the  treasure,  with  two  horizontal 
handles,  which  certainly  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  Homeric  Xefftiv,     It  is 


No.  SOD.    Great  Cappn  Ciuldrnn  (i.arii\  »ntiinFd  Id  Uu  luge  TiqIu  tRuim 
fooDd  u  1  deptb  of  IS  It. 

16'8  in.  in  diameter  and  5'6  in.  high ;  the  bottom  is  flat,  and  is  8  in.  in 
diameter.  This  cauldron  shows  the  marks  of  the  fearful  conflagration, 
and  near  the  handle,  on  the  left  side,  are  seen  two  fragments  of  bronze 
weapons  (a  lance  and  a  battle-axe)  firmly  fused  into  it.  It  deserves  par- 
ticular attention  that  whilst  in  Mycenae  there  is  hardly  any  soldering,  and 

'  //.  TJi.  219-223  ;  Compare  rIso  tt.  243-247. 
Aim  J"  iyyiSir  ^A*.  if>/p»r  iritM,  i)tri  iri/iyoi',  '  //.  lii.  294-397  : 

X^AKtof,  irroBinor,  !  »l  Tvxloi  mt^H  Ttirx^r,  airlKa  V  iunrttat^nrpialf  tffX'TOTiirroa'  ttayiir 

V*inrt6iui¥  tx^  Aprirrat, 'TAji  In  aUta  raiur,  iiaAi)v  x'^miv  'f4^'"'Di'.-^v  ifia  xo^xrvt 

Si  oI  ivoliiatr  rings  aii\cr  IwroBiiiar  <iAa(r(v,  IrTtrttr  )i  Sottai  ^i<it  So^ilu 

Taipur  Carpt^itir,  M  !"  leytoor  fJAwrc  a:aAKiJi'.  XP«"''V'  ^<l3i»iffi  <HJMI(/(ri»  ntpl  KinXtr. 
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the  different  pieces  of  which  the  copper  cauldrons  consist  are  all  joined 
together  with  pins,  here  at  Troy  we  see  only  soldering,  and  nothing 
fastened  together  with  pins.  As  the  two  handles  of  the  cauldron  before 
U3  were  too  thick  to  be  easily  soldered  on,  the  two  ends  of  each  of  them 
were  sawn  into  or  split,  and  then  the  rim  of  the  vessel  was  placed  in  the 
opening  and  soldered  on. 

We  find  \ey9i7T69  mentioned  ten  times  in  the  Iliad,  usually  as  prizes  in 
games ;  •  also  as  presents.'®  The  Xe^S^?  had  the  value  of  an  ox ; "  only  once 
we  find  it  used  as  a  cauldron.^  In  the  Odyssey  it  is  for  the  most  part  used 
as  a  washing  bowl,  in  which  the  hands  were  washed  before  the  meal  and 
at  the  sacrifice.  It  was  often  of  silver  and  ornamented ;  ^  it  was  also  of 
copper  and  used  for  a  foot-bath.^  Mr.  Philip  Smith  observes  to  me,  that 
"among  the  tribute  received  by  Thutmes  III.,  apparently  from  Western 
Asia  (the  name  of  the  country  is  imperfect  in  the  record),  was  '  a  brass 
cauldron,  the  work  of  Kefthu.'  *  This  special  mention  of  it,  as  an  article 
of  foreign  workmanship,  may  be  compared  with  the  value  evidently  set  on 
the  Trojan  cauldron,  by  its  preservation  in  the  treasure." 

Upon  and  beside  the  gold  and  silver  articles,  I  found  in  the  treasure 
thirteen  bronze  lance-heads,  more  or  less  fractured,  five  of  which  are 
shown  under  Nos.  801-805  and  one  under  815.  They  are  from  7  to  above 
12J^in.  in  length,  and  from  1'6  to  2'4in.  broad  at  the  thickest  point. 
At  the  lower  end  of  each  is  a  perforation,  in  which,  in  most  cases,  the  nail 
or  peg  which  fastened  the  lance-head  to  the  wooden  handle  is  still  sticking. 
The  pin-hole  is  clearly  visible  in  the  lance-head  No.  805,  which  the  con- 
flagration has  fused  on  to  a  battle-axe. 

The  Trojan  lance-heads  were  therefore  quite  different  from  those  of 
the  Myceneans,*  as  well  as  from  all  those  found  in  the  Swiss  Lake- 
dwellings,®  in  the  tombs  of  Fronstetten,^  in  those  of  Hedingen,®  Ebingen, 
Kothenlachen,"  Laitz,^  and  many  other  sepulchres  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy,^  at  Hallstatt,^  in  Denmark,*  and  in  Hungary,*  all  of  which  have 
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•  //.  xxiii.  259  : 
yjl&v  V  iK<p9p*  &c0Aa,  ki^rds  rt  rpiiro9ds  re. 

xxiii.  485 : 
99vp6  yw,  ^  rpliroZos  ir^pMfitBoy  ^i  \4firiros» 

»•  //.  ix.  263,  265 : 

.     .    .     inriffx^TO  8£p*  *Ay<m4fUft9w, 

aXdwvas  Z\  Xi^ras  ititcotrt,  ^c^cica  8*  Txirovf. 

"  //.xxiii.  885: 
«ca5  ik  \4fifiT*  imfpoy,  $ohs  i^ioVf  kifO%iA69vra. 

»  //.  xxi.  362 : 
its  8i  Kffiris  (ct  tvZoVy  iirtiy6fA€vos  wpX  iroXAf . 

«  Od,  i.  136-138 : 
X^p^tfia  8*  i,fi^lfroKos  vpox^fp  i'ir4xwt  ip4pou<ra 
K3i\p  XP^^^^V  ^^P  ^H^vpioio  \4firiT0Sf 
yi^aadai  ■ 

Aiid  Od.  iii.  440,  441 : 

X^pyifia  94  ir<p*  "Apriros  iw  MtfA6tvTi  k4fiifn 
IfKvBty  4k  $et\dfioio  <l>4pwv. 

»  Od.  xix.  386,  387  : 
*Cis  &p*  l^ipTi '  yprivs  8^  \4firiS^  cAc  irofA^aySwra, 
Tov  ir6Bai  4^air4yi(€y,  vHup  8*  /^cxc^aro  irovXi;. 


Od.  xix.  469 : 
4y  Zh  \4firiTi  ir4<r€y  Ky^firi,  Koydxnff*  8i  x""^*^^^* 

♦  Brugsch,  Hist,  of  Egypt^  vol.  i.  p.  385,  Eng. 
trans.,  2nd  ed. 

*  See  my  Mycenae,  pp.  278,  279,  fig. 
No.  441. 

•  Victor  Gross,  Moeringen  et  Auvemicr^  PI.  ir., 
Nos.  1,  8-13.  Ferdinand  Keller,  PfatUbaiUen, 
Til.  Bericht,  PI.  iii.  Nos.  14,  18. 

'  L.  Lindenschmit,  Die  VaterlSndischen  Alter- 
thumer,  PI.  iii.  Nos.  27  and  28. 

■  Ibid.  PI.  iv.  Nos.  2,  9,  10,  13,  14. 

•  Ibid.  PI.  vii.  Nos.  3,  4,  9,  11,  12. 
»•  Ibid.  PL  xii.  No.  10. 

»  Ibid.  PI.  xii.  Nos.  5-7.        «  Ibid.  PI.  xxxix. 
'  Ed.   Freih.  Ton  Sacken,  Das  Grahfeld  ton 
ffalistatt,  PI.  vii.  Nos.  1,  3-6. 

*  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Nordiske  Oidsager,  PI.  38 
and  82. 

*  Joseph  Hampel,  Antiquit^s  prehistoriques 
de  la  Hongrie,  PI.  ix.  Nos.  1-6,  and  PI.  xv.  No.  1 : 
and  Catalogue  de  P Exposition  prehistoi'ique,  p.  25, 
No.  10 ;  p.  27,  Nos.  13,  14. 
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No.  MS.  »o.  »**. 


No.  HOI.  No. 


It«.  801-S4M.    Trqtu  IdDct'badi  ol  DniiM. 
,    BrMua  I^Lco  lud  Biitlc-ue  fiued  logeibn-  by  ibt  EaaBigntion.    '11m  piD-bols  of  Uie  lun  li 
tWUb.    <NHrl]rl;3>ctiul>lta.    D^iUi.3gR.) 


Km,  SM-81't.    TnjnnDiillle^xHff  Brun». 


a  tnbe  in  which  the  wooden  lance-ahaft  was  fixed.    The  Homeric  lance- 
heads  seem  to  have  had  a  similar  tube  in  which  the  shaft  was  fixed,  for 
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the  poet  BSTs:  "And  the  brain  ran  out  from  the  voond  along  the  tnhe 
of  the  l&nce."  *    Bat  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre  contain  in  their 
collections  several  specimens  of  bronze  lance- 
heads  found  in   tombs  in  Cypms,  which  are 
identical  with  the  Trojan  lance-heads.' 

I  further  took  out  from  the  treasure  four- 
teen hattle-axes  of  hronze,  of  which  I  represent 
four  entire  ones  under  Nos.  806-809  and  a 
fractured  one  under  No.  810.  They  are  from 
6'4  to  12'4  in.  long,  from  half  an  inch  to 
4-5ths  in.  thick,  and  from  1*2  to  3  in.  broad. 
The  largest  of  them  weighs  1365  grammes, 
■   or  about  3   pounds   avoirdupois.     M.   £mest  j^^,  „,,   .j^^  amie-uM 

Ghantre,  Assistant  Director  of  the   Museum    (tteaiji-.itttiuiutt.  i>pui,iBft.) 
at  Lyons,  sent  me  the  result  of  the  analysis 

of  these  battle-axes  made  by  the  famous  chemist,  M.  Damonr  of  Lyons. 
I  had  drilled  two  of  them  and  sent  him  the  drillings: — 

No.  I.— DriUiogs  from  od«  of  <hn  battle-axes  of  the  beaaure  : — 


ForanalTsU          

Deducting  the  Bind  coutnined  in  it 

0-3020 

«-0160 

AnuljKd  mdal  .. 

0-2860 

TliiaconuBtB  of  copper 

Do,        do.      tin         

OrunniH.   I 
0-274(1  = 
0-0110  = 

1-0000 
0  9580 
00384 

0-2850  = 

0-9064 

— DfillingB  ofMiollier  tattid-axe  ftom  the  ttewure:- 

" 

ForanaljiU          

Deducting  tlie  MUid  ooDtaiDed  in  it 

0-2970 
0  0020 

Analysed  metal  .. 

0-2950 

OnmianL    I 

1-0000 

I  have  still  to  mention  a  carious  sling-bullet  of  copper  ore  which  was 
analysed  by  M.  Bamour  of  Lyons  with  the  following  result: — 

'  II.  iTii.  297  :  o"  the  real  daggen  Noi.  811-814,  901,  and  927. 

ijMjpaMt  Si  wtv' Bi\hr  iriSpatur  ii  IniAvt.  As  the  blades  befon  ua  (Noi:  80 1~8D5)  do  not 

'  ProfeMor  Virchow  kindly  calls  my  attentioD  fulfil  this  indispeiuable  condition,  they  cannot 

to  Eranr,  Petil  AOnim  de  FAge  ibi  Bronn  de  la  be  daggers.  Frofeuor  Vircbow  uddi  tliat  limilar 

Ormde  Bretagtu,  London,  1876,  PI.  li.,  where  a  bladei  occosioDally  orcnr  also   in  Gennany,  bnt 

aerlu  of  liiDilarblade^,  called  there  "conteauide  that  the  lower  end  of  theia  ii  niaally  broad  and 

poignardi,"  ars  repieiented.    Bat,  In  iDyopinioD,  hastvo  perforation!  for  fixing  in  the  lance-ibaft. 

•imilar  weaponi  can  nerer  hire  been  ased  fer  He  ahowed  me,  howerer.  in  bis  own  collection  a 

anything  elae  than  lances ;  for  a  dagger  we  ne-  lance-head  found  on  the  island  of  Rtlgen,  which 

rraaniil/  moat  aappoae  a  handle  inch  ai  wd  see  ia  perfectly  similar  to  tht  Trojan  lance-headt. 
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"  Drillings  of  one  of  the  Trojan  sling-bullets,  externally  covered  with 
verdigris,  and  internally  of  the  colour  of  iron. 

Analysis.  ^ 

Quantity  of  aDalysed  metal 0*2410 

In  1-0000  part. 

Coniisting  of  sulphur 00470  =  01950 

Do.        copper       01920  =  0-796C 

Do.        iron  00002  =  00008 

Do.        quartzose 0*0005  =  0*0020 


0-2.S97  =  0-9944 


9* 


Professor  W.  Chandler  Roberts,  of  the  Royal  Mint,  who  also  bored  two 
of  these  battle-axes  and  analysed  the  drillings,  writes  to  me  that  one  axe 
gave —  and  the  other — 

95  •  4 1  copper.  93  •  80  copper. 

4-39  tin.  5-70  tin. 


99-80  99-50 


He  adds  that  he  found  them  free  from  zinc. 

The  lance-heads  have  not  been  analysed,  but  we  may  with  all  pro- 
bability suppose  that  they  are  of  bronze,  since  the  battle-axes,  which  are 
fifty  times  heavier,  are  of  that  metal. 

Professor  Virchow  kindly  calls  my  attention  to  the  compte  rendu  of 
the  Berlin  Anthropological  Society  of  29th  July,  1876,  p.  8,  where  a 
perfectly  similar  battle-axe  is  represented,  which  was  found,  together 
with  five  similar  ones,  at  a  depth  of  3  ft.,  at  Bythin,  in  the  duchy  of 
Posen.  All  these  six  axes  consist  of  pure  copper.  Virchow  says  of 
them:  "Their  form  approaches  most  to  that  of  the  ancient  stone  axes. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  not  so  massive  as  the  stone  axes  generally  are, 
but  this  was  not  necessary  when  metal  was  used.  Such  a  form  might 
pass  as  an  excellent  proof  of  how  the  stone  form  has  gradually  been 
transferred  into  a  metal  form,  and  how  people  manufactured  of  metal  an 
implement  analogous  to  the  stone  axe." 

Battle-axes  of  a  like  form,  of  pure  copper,  were  also  found  in 
Hungary.®  My  honoured  friend,  Professor  James  D.  Butler,  LL.D., 
kindly  sends  me  his  learned  dissertation  *  on  the  pre-historic  antiquities 
of  Wisconsin,  illustrated  by  excellent  photographic  plates,  on  which  seven 
similar  battle-axes  of  pure  copper  found  in  Wisconsin  are  represented. 

Similar  battle-axes  occur,  though  very  rarely,  in  company  with  silex 
saw-knives  and  axes  of  diorite,  in  India.  The  British  Museum  contains 
in  its  collection  of  East  Indian  antiquities  9  perfectly  similar  bronze 
battle-axes,  found  at  Gungeria  in  the  Mhow  Talook  district  of  Burrha,  in 
Central  India ;  their  length  is  from  20  to  28  in.  The  British  Museum 
contains  also  2  bronze  battle-axes,  in  all  respects  like  the  Trojan,  found  at 
Tel-Sifr  in  Babylonia.     The  Ethnographical  and  Pre-historic  Collection  of 

*  Joseph  Hampel,  Antiqmtes  preMator,  de  la      nual  Address  before  the  State  Historical  Society 
Hongrie^  PI.  yiii.  Kos.  13,  15.  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  Feb- 

*  James  D.  Bntler,  Prc-hiitoric  Wisconsin^  An-      ruary  18,  1876. 
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Greneral  Lane  Fox  in  the  South  Kensington  MuBeum  contains  7  bronze 
battle-axes  of  an  identical  shape,  found  in  tombs  in  Cyprus.  Further, 
2  exactly  similar  battle-axes,  found  in  ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  are  pre- 
served in  the  Egyptian  Collection  in  the  Louvre.  At  Mycenae  I  found 
only  one  such  battle-axe  ^^  and  the  fragment  of  another.  These  Trojan 
bronze  battle-axes  are  nothing  but  exact  copies  of  the  primitive  stone 
battle-axes ;  only  they  have  been  made  longer  for  greater  convenience  and 
usefulness,  as  they  could  then  be  more  easily  fastened  to  the  wooden 
shafts  and  could  be  used  on  both  sides. 

Having  described  the  battle-axes  of  the  Trojan  Treasure,  which  have 
been  proved  to  consist  of  bronze,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  discuss 
here  the  important  question,  whence  the  pre-historic  peoples,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  new  occupy  us — the  inhabitants  of  the  third,  the  burnt 
city  of  Hissarlik— obtained  their  tin.  M.  Burnouf,^  judging  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  Greek  word  for  tin  (jcaaalr^po^)  to  the  Sanscrit 
"  kastira,"  thinks  it  probable  that  they  received  it  from  India.  But 
Professor  Sayce  observes  to  me :  "  Kastira  is  as  little  a  Sanscrit  word  as 
KO/rairepof;  is  a  Greek  one,  and  both  seem  borrowed  from  the  same  source. 
In  Arabic  Jcazdir  is  *  tin,'  in  Assyrian  kizasaddir,  and  in  the  primitive 
Accadian  of  Babylonia  kasduru  or  kazduru.  The  Arabic  and  Assyrian 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  Accadian,  but  more  probably  both  words, 
together  with  the  Accadian,  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Greek,  have  been 
imported  from  a  common  source,  which  was  perhaps  one  of  the  early 
languages  of  the  Caucasus,  where  ancient  tin  mines  have  been  found." 
Sir  J.  Lubbock,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  more  probable  that  the 
ancients  obtained  tin  through  "the  Phoenicians  from  Cornwall:"  he 
says,  "As  Cornwall,  Saxony,  and  Spain ^  are  the  only  known  European 
sources  from  which  tin  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity,  the  mere  pre- 
sence of  bronze  ia  in  itself  a  sufficient  evidence,  not  only  of  metallurgical 
skill,  but  also  of  commercial  intercourse."  ^ 

Again,  in  another  passage :  "  Unless  the  ancients  had  some  source  of 
tin  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  it  seems  to  be  well  established,  and  is 
indeed  admitted  even  by  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  that  the  Phoenician  tin  was 
mainly  derived  from  Cornwall,  and  consequently  that,  even  at  this  early 
period,  a  considerable  commerce  had  been  organized,  and  very  distant 
countries  brought  into  connection  with  one  another.  Sir  C.  Lewis, 
however,  considers  that  the  tin  was  *  carried  across  Gaul  to  Massilia,  and 
iinported  thence  into  Greece  and  Italy.'  *  Doubtless  much  of  it  did  in  late 
times  come  by  this  route,  but  the  Phoenicians  were  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  power  1200  years  B.C.,  while  Massilia  was  not  built  until  600  B.C. 
Moreover  Strabo  expressly  says  that  in  early  times  the  Phoenicians 
carried  on  the  tin  trade  from  Cadiz,  which  we  must  remember  was  nearer 
to  Cornwall   than  to  Tyre  or  Sidon.    We  are,  therefore,  surely  quite 

*•  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  306,  No.  463.  •  Pre-historic  TimeSy  p.  47. 

>  Memoires  sur  C Antiquity;  Paris,  1879.  *  Mr.  Philip  Smith  observes  to  me  "that  the 

*  Tin  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  obtained  account  of  the  overland  traffic  between  Britain 

in  Pannonia,  near  the  modem  Temesrar,  but  I  and  the  Greek  cities  of  Southern  Gaul,  given  by 

do  not  know  whether  the  mines  were  extensive.  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  refers  clearly  to  the  time 

See   Howorth,  Stockholm  Pre-historUs  Congress^  of  those  writers,  and  we  have  no  evidence  of 

p.  533.  its  high  antiquity." 
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justified  in  concluding  that  between  b.o.  1500  and  B.a  1200  the  Phoeni- 
cians were  already  acquainted  with  the  mineral  fields  of  Spain  and  Britain. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is,  I  think,  more  than  probable  that  they 
pushed  their  explorations  still  farther,  in  search  of  other  shores  as  rich  in 
mineral  wealth  as  ours.  Indeed,  we  must  remember  that  amber,  so  much 
valued  in  ancient  times,  could  not  have  been  obtained  from  any  nearer 
source  than  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean." 

I  may  add  that  the  general  use  of  tin  in  remote  antiquity  could  not 
be  better  proved  than  by  its  frequent  mention  in  the  Homeric  poems,  as 
well  as  in  the  Old  Testament.  That  its  mixture  with  copper  was  also 
known  at  a  very  remote  age,  could  not  be  better  shown  than  by  the 
weapons  of  bronze  found  even  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city  of  Hissarlik. 
But  in  the  classics  the  fact  of  its  being  a  mixture  of  tin  and  copper  is 
seldom  mentioned.  Polyaenus  informs  us  that  Perdiccas  being  short  of 
silver  coins  had  a  coin  made  of  tin  mixed  with  copper.^  Aristotle 
mentions  that  the  copper  of  the  Mossynoeci  was  said  to  be  Y&tj  brilliant 
and  very  white,  not  because  tin  was  mixed  with  it,  but  because  a  sort 
of  earth  was  added  to  it  and  calcined  with  it.  It  was  said  that  the 
inventor  of  this  alloy  did  not  teach  it  to  any  one :  for  that  reason  the 
first  works  of  copper  made  in  that  country  were  superior;  those  which 
succeeded  were  not  so  good. 

Copper  (probably  bronze)  was  highly  prized  in  remote  antiquity,  and 
constituted,  next  to  gold,  or  perhaps  even  more  than  gold,  the  principal 
form  of  wealth.  Thus  we  see  in  the  Iliad  Ulysses  ofiering  to  Achilles  on 
the  part  of  Agamemnon,  in  order  to  appease  his  anger,  to  fill  his  ship 
after  the  capture  of  Troy  with  all  the  gold  and  bronze  it  could  carry.* 
But  Achilles  refuses,  saying  that  he  will  take  with  him  gold  and  red 
bronze,  as  well  as  women  and  grey  iron,  which  fell  to  his  lot.'  According 
to  Lucretius,^  bronze  was  in  remote  antiquity  valued  even  more  highly 
than  gold  or  silver. 

Bossignol '  is  of  opinion  that  *'  to  consecrate  the  remembrance  of  the 
services  which  the  primitive  copper  had  rendered,  and  the  high  value 
which  men  had  attached  to  it,  religion  affected  at  a  later  time  to  use  it,  as 
Macrobius  says.^**  A  law  of  Numa  ordered  the  priests  to  cut  their  hair 
with  scissors  of  copper,  and  not  of  iron."  ^  Bossignol '  also  explains  the 
etymology  of  the  word  "  bronze "  from  brunus  aes} 


3 


'  ir.  10.  2  :  ncp8(«r«raf ,  XakKiMtwrt  wo\tfi&v 
iftyvpov  yofdcfjiaros  hxopoitiupos  x''^^^*^P^'^^^ 
Kotrairtpow  ix^pa^tf  koX  ofhas  i|y  fu<rBo^opii 
rots  ffrparu&Tcus, 

•  n,  ix.  279,  280 : 

vria  &Kis  XP^^^^  '^^  x^'^^^  vriiceurOai 

'  //.  ix.  365-367 : 

&Wo¥  8*  iySiwHf  XP^^^^  ^^  x'*^^''  ipv0p6y 
ilHh  ywaiKos  iO(^i^ovs  woXi6y  re  <rihipov 
^o/iai,  &aa'  IXax<Jv  7c* 
•  Vv.  1268-1273 : 
^Nec  minus  argento  facere  haec  auroqae  para- 
bant, 
Qnam  yalidi  primam  violentis  Tiribns  aeris : 
Nentiicqnam,  qtinniain  cedebat  victa  potestafl. 


Nee  poterant  pariter  darmn  snfferre  laborem ; 
Nam  fuit  in  pretio  magis  aes,  aurumqne  jacebat 
Propter  inotilitatem,  hebeti  mucrone  retasam." 

*  Les  Miftaux  dana  rAniiquit^  p.  219. 

'*  Saturn,  r.  19.  11 :  **Omnino  antem  ad  rem 
dirinam  pleraqne  aenea  adhiberi  solita,  multa 
indicio  sunt.**  Professor  Sayce  suggests  to  me 
that  aenea  must  mean  here  **  bronze,"  not 
•*  copper.** 

*  Lydus,  de  Mens.  i.  31 :  Ka)  rovro  9i  irp^f 
rov  Hovfui  8(ar^0cirai,  fi<rrc  rohs  Up^is  xaXxaTr 
^a\l<rtWf  &XX*  oi  (TiUfipM  ititoictip€<r$au  Here 
no  doubt,  also,  bronze  b  meant. 

«  Op.  cit  p.  271. 

'  '*  Brtmusj  fuscus  color,  subniger,  nigricans. 
Gall.  Brun^  Itnl.    I'rnwK  Oerm.   Bmun .  .  .  ^'C 
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Francois  Lenormant*  is  of  opinion  that  "the  Aryan  tribes  which 
peopled  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  seem  to  have  had  almost  no  knowledge  of 
metals  at  the  time  of  their  arrival.  We  have  the  proof  of  this  in  their 
language,  in  which  the  names  of  the  metals  are  not  those  found  among 
the  other  peoples  of  the  same  race  and  which  all  have  in  common ; 
in  fact,  their  names  for  metals  have  for  the  most  part  been  borrowed 
from  foreign  sources.  So  ^^ucro?,  *  gold/  is  the  Semitic  hharouts,  and 
was  manifestly  imported  by  the  Phoenicians.  The  name  even  of  the 
mine  and  of  metal  in  general  (fieraWov)  is  the  Semitic  mated.  No 
satisfactory  Aryan  etymology  can  be  found  for  j(a\K6^,  *  bronze/  while 
this  word  has  a  quite  natural  relation— and  this  is  a  fact  accepted  by 
philologists  as  strict  as  M.  Eenan — with  the  Semitic  root  hhalaq,  indi- 
cating *  metal  worked  by  the  hammer.'  The  origin  of  the  name  x^a\K6<; 
would  thus  appear  to  indicate  the  source  whence  the  Graeco-Pelasgic 
peoples  received  a  knowledge  of  the  real  alloy  of  bronze,  after  a  first 
age  of  pure  copper  and  a  certain  number  of  attempts  to  find  the 
proportion  of  tin  which  was  to  be  mixed  with  it, — attempts  which  must 
have  resulted  from  the  desire  to  imitate  more  perfect  models  of  metal- 
lurgy, which  had  probably  been  brought  from  another  quarter.  I  may 
add  that  the  very  fact,  that  there  was  tin  to  alloy  with  copper  in  more 
or  less  suitable  proportions,  proves  that  the  people  whose  vestiges  we 
are  studying  had  a  foreign  commerce.  Tin  is  one  of  the  metals  which 
are  the  least  generally  diffused  in  nature.  At  Hissarlik,  the  two  nearest 
points  from  which  its  ore  could  be  imported  were  the  Caucasus  and 
Crete,  where  deposits  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Sphakia.  •  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  brought  from  Crete,  this  being  the  nearest 
point.  For  the  rest,  it  is  certain  that  from  the  remotest  antiquity  there 
was  a  certain  maritime  intercourse,  by  means  of  a  coasting  trade  still  in 
its  infancy,  from  isle  to  isle,  and  from  cape  to  cape,  between  the  popula- 
tions whose  civilization  was  on  the  same  level,  and  which  extended  at 
that  time  from  Cyprus  to  the  Troad." 

But,  besides  the  alloy  with  tin,  the  ancients  had  still  another  way  of 
hardening  their  copper,  namely,  by  tempering  it  in  water.  We  find  this 
method  mentioned  by  Homer :  "  As  the  coppersmith  dips  into  cold  water 
the  great  axe  or  the  hatchet,  which  violently  hisses,  tempering  it  (for  this 
gives  new  strength  to  iron  itself)." « 

In  the  same  way  Virgil  represents  the  Cyclopes  plunging  the  hissing 
copper  into  water  : — 

** .  .  .  Alii  stridontia  tingaunt 
Aera  lacu."  • 

Pausanias,  also,  in  speaking  of  the  fountain  of  Pirene  at  Corinth, 

forte  dictus  a  prunorum  colore,  \it  censet  Octa-  *  Les  Antiquii^s  de  la  Troade,  p.  11. 

Tiu8   Ferrarios,  vel  quod  Bruniae,  seu   loricae,  *  Od,  ix.  391-393 : 

colorem  referat;  unde  nostri  Bronze  pro  aere,  ws  8*    5t*    ii^p    x^'^*^^    t4X€Kvw    utyatf    i}^ 

ex  quo  Bruneae  et  statuae  conficuntur,  a  cujus  VKiiraovov 

colore  subfusco,  Bronzer  dicimus,  Itali  Abhron"  tly  CBari  ^vxp^  fidin"p  fitydKa  Idxoma 

jTor^jfusco  colore  illinire,depiDgere."  (Glossariura  ^apfid^ffcttf '   rh  ykp  aSrc   (ri8^|N>v  7c   Kparus 

mediae  et  infimae  latinitatis  conditum  a  Domino  iarly 

Du  Cange  :  Parisiis,  1840,  t.  i.  p.  788.)  «  Aen,  viii.  450;  Georg,  iv.  172. 
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says  that  bronze  was  dipped  into  it  while  it  was  Btill  ignited  and  burning.' 
BoaBigQoP  quotes  Pollux,  "who  confirms  the  passage  of  PauBanias  by 
a  remarkable  example.  Noticing  the  ase  of  /3a^K  instead  of  ^cfjx), 
Antiphon,  he  observes,  speaks  of  the  tempering  (/So^k)  of  copper  and 
iron."  * 

I  have  farther  to  mention  the  7  large  double-edged  bronze  daggers  of 
the  Treasure,  of  which  I  represent  one  under  Ko.  811,  11  in.  in  length  and 
2'2  in.  broad  at  the  broadest  part.  A  second  dagger.  No.  812,  which  is 
If  in.  broad,  has  had  the  point  broken  oflF,  and  is  now  only  9  in.  long,  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  11  in.  long.  A  third  dagger  (not  engraved)  is 
8*6  in.  long,  and  measures  l^in.  across  at  the  broadest  part.  A  fourth, 
No.  813,  has  become  completely  curled  up  in  the  conflagration,  but  appears 
to  hare  been  above  11  in.  long.    Of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  daggers 


Koi.  BU^it.  Tn^an  t>o-nl^  bronu  Dieg««.  "'lb  hwktd  ■Inu  thit  luv<  bw 
lbs  Dagger  Nu.  a\3  li  curled  up  b;  Ibe  csutUgrulati.  No.  Sit.  Sli  Bsuli 
■Dollen  Ingciber.  Nog.  81*,  elT.  QiudnDgnUr  brcau  B4ra.  probably  veipoi 
(1 :  t  KLiul  glie.    Deplb,  W  fL) 

I  only  discovered  fragments,  such  as  No.  814 :  these  are  from  4  to  5 J  in. 
long.  But  in  the  mass  of  lance-heads  and  battle-axes,  No.  815,  which 
have  been  fused  together  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration, 
another  entire  dagger  is  visible  in  the  front  of  the  engraving.  All  these 
daggers  have  handles  from  2  to  2'8  in.  long,  the  end  of  which  is  bent 
round  at  a  right  angle.    These  handles  must  at  one  time  have  been 


'  ii.  3.  3 :    Kal  rir  Ka^yiior  xoXcbr  Iictrupoi' 
Kol  €*piiiy  irra  iM  tSSarin  Tain^u  ffimtirSai 


'  irt  3filauxdaa$  FAntipiHf,  p.  241. 
■  rii.  169;  'Ayri^Sy  Si  it/pi)*!  ffi^ir  ^oAjirav 
■col  iTlI^pOf. 
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encased  in  wood ;  for,  if  the  cases  had  been  made  of  bone,  they  wonld 
have  been  still  wholly  or  partially  preserved.  The  handle  was  inserted 
into  a  piece  of  wood,  so  that  the  end  projected  half  an  inch  beyond  it, 
and  this  end  was  simply  bent  round.  I  can  only  represent  these  singular 
Trojan  daggers  to  the  reader,  as  similar  ones  have  never  yet  been  found 
elsewhere. 

Of  common  one-edged  bronze  knives,  like  No.  956  or  No.  967  (pp.  505, 
507),  I  only  found  one  in  the  Treasure. 

I  also  thought  at  first  that  I  had  found  in  the  Treasure  a  fragment  of 
a  bronze  sword ;  but,  as  visitors  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  may 
see  in  my  collection,  the  object  referred  to  is  no  sword,  but  merely  a  very 
thin  bronze  saw :  the  fragment  ia  nearly  9  in.  long  and  2  in.  broad.  If 
swords  had  been  in  use  at  all,  I  should  probably  have  found  some  of  them 
in  this  Treasure,  among  so  many  other  weapons ;  or  at  least  I  should  have 
found  them  elsewhere  in  this  third  city,  which  was  destroyed  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  by  a  fearful  catastrophe,  that  the  inhabitants  had  not  the 
time  even  to  save  their  treasures,  of  which  ten  were  left  for  me  to  discover. 
Even  with  the  skeletons  of  men,  apparently  warriors,  I  found  only  lances ; 
never  even  so  much  as  the  trace  of  a  sword.  Neither  did  I  find  a  trace  of 
a  sword  even  in  the  ruins  of  the  two  upper  pre-historic  cities.  Moreover, 
had  swords  been  in  use,  I  should  probably  have  found  the  moulds  in 
which  they  were  cast ;  but  among  the  90  moulds  or  thereabouts,  which 
I  collected,  and  which  have  forms  for  all  the  weapons  I  discovered,  as 
well  as  for  others  which  I  did  not  find,  there  is  not  one  for  a  sword.  This 
absence  of  swords  is  the  more  astonishing  to  me,  as  I  found  hundreds 
of  bronze  swords  in  the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae.  Their  non-existence 
at  Hissarlik,  even  in  the  latest  of  its  pre-historic  cities,  is  the  clearest 
proof  of  the  very  high  antiquity  of  these  ruins,  and  of  the  great  distance 
of  time  which  separates  them  from  Homer,  with  whom  swords  are  in 
common  use.  But  if  from  the  absence  of  this  weapon,  seemingly  so 
indispensable,  we  might  be  forced  to  infer  a  low  state  of  barbarism  at 
Troy,  our  minds  are  bewildered  when  we  look  at  the  Trojan  gold 
ornaments,  which  in  artistic  execution  come  fully  up  to  those  contained 
in  the  Mycenean  ^treasures ;  and  we  are  still  more  bewildered  when  we 
consider  the  Trojan  inscriptions,  since  written  characters  were  altogether 
unknown  at  Mycenae.  I  may  here  add  that  no  swords  have  ever  been 
found  in  the  ancient  British  tumuli  of  the  Bronze  period. 

But  I  return  to  the  description  of  the  Trojan  Treasure,  from  which 
I  also  took  out  the  four-cornered  bronze  bar  No.  816, 
which  ends  in  an  edge ;  it  is  15  in.  long,  and  may 
have  served  as  a  weapon.  The  bronze  bar  No.  817, 
which  likewise  ends  in  a  sharp  edge,  was  found 
elsewhere  in  the  burnt  city.  .  ^  „       r. 

--ixTi*         j-i.1.       No.818.    Copper  or  Bronte  Key 

irernaps  the  most  curious  object  1  found  m  tne     soppoeed  to  have  beioneed  to 
Treasure  is  the  copper  (or  bronze?)  key  No.  818,     rr4l;SS^:^"i5;pul''2rft^ 
which  is  4*2  in.  long,  and  has  a  head  2  in.  in 
length  and  breadth ;  it  greatly  resembles  a  large  key  of  an  iron  safe. 
Curiously  enough,  this  key  has  had  a  wooden  handle ;  there  can  be  no 
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donbt  of  this,  from  the  fact  that  the  end  of  the  stalk  of  the  key  is  bent 
round  at  a  right  angle,  ae  in  the  case  of  the  daggers.  We  read  in  Homer 
of  a  bronze  key  («\i^^),  with  a  handle  encased  in  ivory,  in  the  hand  of 
Penelope ;  bnt  that  was  not  like  the  key  before  us,  because  it  was  in  the 
form  of  our  pick-locks,  having,  instead  of  the  head,  a  crooked  hook.'*  With 
this  key— by  means  of  a  hole  into  which  it  was  stuck— the  bar  (or  bolt)  of 
the  door  was  pushed  back.^  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Hiad  the  ic\t}t<! 
is  merely  the  bolt  or  bar  which  fastens  two  folding  doors,'  Of  such  a 
K\y)t<i  I  found  four  specimens  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city ;  two  of  them, 
which  have  been  already  engraved  in  the  Introduction,'  I  picked  up 
at  the  gate  itself,  the  larger  one  between  the  two  first  projections  of 
masonry  in  coming  up  from  the  plain,  the  other  between  the  two  next 


No.Blff.    Tn,|«,Kfjfnteni.o(.BolU 
(AHaatsiw.    Dqnl^MILJ 

•   Od.  iii.  47,  iS: 
Mr.  Philip  Smith  olncrres  to  me  thiit  "  the  fom, 

of  (hs  aiimut  Egjptiao  kej-j  vru  iJmiUr  to  thii 
(Ste  Wilkinson's  Ancient  i:y.«p(iaBJ,  vol.  i.  p.  3M, 
No.  123.  new  edit.)" 

•  /(.  lir.  167,  188: 

.     .     .     ruKo^  B)  eipa,  irraS^air  iwvpctr 

'  SesSo!.  Hand  12,  p.  30. 
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projections.  Of  this  latter  /cXrjt<;  a  piece  is  broken  oflf.  A  third  bronze 
(or  copper  ?)  /c\r]t<i,  found  in  a  house  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  at  a 
depth  of  28  ft.,  is  represented  under  No.  819.  Both  these  icXi/tSe?  are 
of  quadrangular  shape ;  at  one  end  thick  and  gradually  tapering  towards 
the  other. 

Of  objects  found  in  the  Treasure,  and  not  represented  here,  I  may 
mention  a  copper  vase  5;^  in.  high  and  4}  in.  in  diameter. 

No.  820  is  another  silver  vase  found  in  the  royal  house. 

I  now  come  to  the  three  smaller  treasures,  found  at  the  end  of  March 
1873,  at  a  depth  of  30  ft.  on  the  east  side  of  the  royal  house  and  very 
close  to  it,  by  two  of  my  workmen,  one  of  whom  lives  at  Yeni  Shehr, 
the  other  at  Kalifatli.  One  of  them  was  found  in  the  owl-headed  vase 
No.  232,  which  was  closed  by  the  pointed  foot  of  another  vase ;  the  two 
other  little  treasures  were  found,  together  with  the  battle-axe  No.  828, 
close  by.  But  as  the  statements  of  the  labourers  diflfer  as  to  the  particular 
objects  contained  in  each  treasure,  I  can  only  describe  them  here  conjointly. 
The  two  workmen  had  stolen  and  divided  the  three  treasures  between  them- 
selves, and  probably  I  should  never  have  had  any  knowledge  of  it,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  lucky  circumstance  that  the  wife  of  the  workman  of  Yeni 
Shehr,  who  had  got  as  his  share  of  the  plunder  all  the  articles  Nos.  822- 
833,  besides  two  more  pendants  like  Nos.  832  and  833,  had  the  boldness  to 
parade  one  Sunday  with  the  ear-rings  and  pendants  Nos.  822  and  823. 
This  excited  the  envy  of  her  companions ;  she  was  denounced  to  the 
Turkish  authorities  of  Eoum  Kaleh,  who  put  her  and  her  husband  in 
prison ;  and,  having  been  threatened  that  her  husband  would  be  hanged  if 
they  did  not  give  up  the  jewels,  she  betrayed  the  hiding-place,  and  thus 
this  part  of  the  treasure  was  at  once  recovered  and  is  now  exhibited  in 
the  Imperial  Museum  of  Constantinople.  The  pair  also  denounced  their 
accomplice  at  Kalifatli,  but  here  the  authorities  came  too  late,  because  he 
had  already  had  his  part  of  the  spoil  melted  down  by  a  goldsmith  in 
Ben  Kioi,  who,  at  his  desire,  had  made  of  it  ^  very  large,  broad,  and 
heavy  necklace,  with  clumsy  flowery  ornaments  in  the  Turkish  fashion. 
Thus  this  part  of  the  treasure  is  for  ever  lost  to  science.  I  can,  therefore, 
represent  here  only  that  part  which  was  taken  by  the  Yeni  Shehr  thief, 
because  it  exists,  and  everybody  can  see  it  in  the  Constantinople  Museum. 
As  both  thieves  declared  separately  on  oath  before  the  authorities  of 
Eoum  Kaleh  that  the  owl- vase  No.  232,  with  part  of  the  gold,  was  found 
by  them  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  well  (marked  a  z  on  Plan  L  of 
Troy),  and  that  the  two  other  treasures  were  found  close  by,  and  indicated 
the  exact  spot  of  the  discovery,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  accuracy. 

No.  821  is  a  bar  of  electrum,  6^  in.  long,  weighing  87*20  grammes. 

Each  of  the  ear-rings,  Nos.  822  and  823,  consists  of  23  gold  vnres, 
which  are  soldered  together  and  bent  round  in  the  form  of  a  basket ;  the 
middle  wire,  which  is  beaten  flat  and  is  as  broad  as  three  of  the  other 
wires,  is  ornamented  with  horizontal  incisions;  the  wire  baskets  are 
decorated  with  four  horizontal  plates  ornamented  with  vertical  incisions ; 
to  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  baskets  are  soldered  the  ear-rings, 
which  are  flat  at  the  top  and  decorated  with  incised  vertical  and  hori- 
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zontal  strokes.  To  the  lo^er  part  of  the  baskets  is  soldered  a  gold  plate 
decorated  mih  linear  patterns ;  and  to  this  latter  are  soldered  6  rings, 
from  which  are  suspended  as  many  long  chains  ornamented  with  leaves 


of  lancet  form,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  trXtKrij  avaSiafirj, 
No.  687,  with  the  sole  difference  that  the  leaves  are  here  larger.  A  large 
donble  leaf  of  lancet  fonn  is  suspended  at  the  end  of  each  chain.  The 
length  of  each  of  these  ear-rings  with  the  pendants  is  10  in. 
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The  necklace  No.  824  consists  of  70  qnadrangular  gold  beads.  The 
large  gold  beads,  Nos.  825  and  826,  are  in  the  form  of  whorls.  No.  827  is 
a  lump  of  melted  gold  weighing  97*30  grammes,  or  a  little  less  than  3  oz. 
troy.  Several  pieces  of  charcoal  are  visible  in  it:  a  large  one  is  seen  in  front. 
No.  828  is  a  bronze  battle-axe,  similar  to  those  we  have  passed  in  review.* 
The  thieves  asserted  that  they  had  found  the  battle-axe  together  with  one 
of  the  treasures.  No.  829  is  a  gold  bracelet,  3  in.  in  diameter ;  it  is  merely 
bent  together.  At  the  place  where  the  two  ends  join  is  a  soldered  plate 
of  oval  form,  decorated  with  incised  linear  patterns.  Nos.  830  and  831 
are  two  ear-rings  in  the  form  of  serpents ;  they  are  hollow,  and  have  been 
punched  out  of  thin  plates  of  gold  and  soldered.  On  the  thick  end  was 
soldered  a  thick  quadrangular  bead,  and  on  it  a  grain  of  gold  in  the  form 
of  a  button.  On  the  upper  and  lower  parts  three  rows  of  small  holes  were 
punched,  into  which  were  soldered  small  grains  of  gold ;  to  the  thinner 
end  of  the  serpents  was  soldered  the  ear-ring  proper.    Nos.  832  and  833 


Ko.  833. 


No.  833. 


No.  829.    Bracelet  of  Gold,  with  an  oroamented 
oral  plate.    (3 : 4  actual  alse.    Depth.  30  It.) 


No.  830. 


No.  831. 


Noa.  830, 831.    Gold  Ear-rings,  in  the  form  of  serpenta. 
(3: 4  actual  size.    Depth,  30  ft.) 


Not.  833, 833.    Pcodanta  of  Gold.    (3: 4  actual 
■lie.    Depth,  30  ft. 


are  gold  pendants,  consisting  alternately  of  leaves  and  chains  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  Nos.  685  and  686,  which  we  have  explained 
above  (pp.  455,  456).  At  the  end  of  each  is  suspended  a  figure  similar 
in  shape  to  those  of  No.  687  (p.  457).  As  already  stated,  there  are  four 
of  these  pendants  or  hangings. 

Both  thieves  concur  in  their  statement  that  the  other  part  of  the 
treasures,  which  was  melted  down,  contained,  amongst  other  jewels,  a  pair 


♦  See  Nos.  806-809. 
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of  golden  e^r-rings  with  long  pendants,  like  Nos.  822  and  823,  and  a  very 
large  round  plate  of  gold  with  most  curious  eigne  engraved  on  it.  The 
toBB  of  this  latter  object  grieves  me  more  than  anything  else. 

Of  gold  ear-rings  of  an  identical  shape  with  those  figured  under  Noa. 
830  and  831,  I  found  one  at  a  depth  of  30  ft.  in  a  large  bundle  of  2-5  silver 
bracelets,  which  were  cemented  together  by  the  chloride  of  silver:  this 
bundle  contained  also  4  or  5  ear-rings  of  electrnm,  in  form  like  Nob. 
752  to  764. 

The  pretty  golden  hair  or  breast  pins,  Noe.  834  and  849  (p.  489)*  were 
found  by  me  in  my  north-western  trench,  at  a  depth  of  from  46  to  48  ft., 
j,^^  jj^  exactly    16   ft.    below   the 

great  Hellenic   wall   attri- 
^°-  '^'-  buted  to  Lysimachus.    The 

stratum  of  the  third,  the 
burnt  city  reaches  at  this 
point  much  deeper  than 
usual,  and  the  two  brooches 
certainly  belong  to  it. 
No.  834  is  3  in.  long  and 
very  massive,  consisting, 
according  to  Mr.  Carlo 
G-iuliano,  of  gold  23  carats 
fine.  It  is  ornamented  with 
a  quadrangular  plate  of 
gold,  1^  in.  long  and  07  in. 
broad,  the  lower  side  of 
which  is  soldered  on  a 
baud  of  gold,  which  has 
been  turned  at  both  ends 
Krwnu»Tntiini«n.uni)  »ito  Spirals   With   7  Wind- 

ings. On  the  top  has  been 
soldered  another  flat  gold  band,  on  which  again  are  soldered  6  vases  of 
solid  gold,  each  with  2  handles,  placed  in  such  a  way  that  each  vase 
is  turned  with  one  handle  towards  the  front ;  the  covers  of  these  rases 
are  circular.  The  surface  of  the  plate  is  divided  by  five  vertical  flat 
bands,  soldered  on  it,  into  four  vertical  fields,  each  of  which  is  filled  up 
with  a  spiral  ornament  made  of  thin  gold  wire  and  soldered  on.  Theee 
ornaments  are  identical  with  those  found  by  me  in  the  third  royal  tomb 
at  Mycenae ;  *  but  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  this  ornamentation  the 
Trojan  goldsmith,  or  wboBoever  may  have  been  the  maker  of  this  brooch, 
has  taken  care  to  represent  the  spirals  in  two  columns  with  their  heads 
upwards,  and  in  two  others  head  downwards.  The  6  little  gold  vasea 
have  exactly  the  shape  of  the  terra-cotta  vase  No.  261,  if  we  suppose 
its  three  feet  removed. 

I  found  the  other  gold  brooch,  No.  849,  hardly  1  ft.  distant  fcom 
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No.  834;  it  is  somewliat  longer,  bat  lighter  and  simpler.  Its  nppet 
end  ia  ornamented  with  a  Bolid  gold  ball,  both  below  and  above  which  is 
a  spiral  decoration,  precisely  like  a  Mycenean  ornament/  with  the  sole 
difference  that  here  each  spiral  has  only  four  tarns.     The  top  ends  in 


an  object  which  has  a  large  flat  cover,  and  looks  mach  like  a  screw  ;  but 
on  closer  examination  we  find  that  it  is  merely  ornamented  all  round 
with  sis  horizontal  parallel  incisions. 


'  Set  my  Mt/cenae,  p.  1! 
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Another  treasure  was  found  by  me  on  the  2l8t  October,  1878,  at  s 
depth  of  26  ft.  5  in.,  in  the  presence  of  seTen  ofBcers  of  H.M.S.  Monarch, 
to  the  north-east  of  the  royal  houBe  (in  the  place  marked  r  ou  Plan  I.),  in 
a  chamber  of  the  buildings  which  may  have  been  its  dependencies.  It  was 
in  a  broken  wheel-made  vesael  of  terra-cotta,  containing  a  good  deal  of 
powder,  chiefly  snow-white,  but  here  and  there  bluish,  which  lay  in  an 
oblique  position,  abont  3  ft.  above  the  floor,  and  must  hare  fallen  from  an 
upper  storey.  The  jewels  consisted  of  20  gold  ear-rings,  of  which  16 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  found  in  the  large  treasure,  which  are  repre- 
sented under  Nos.  69i  and  695.  The  other  4  ear-rings,  of  which  No.  840 
is  one,  are  similar  in  form  to  those  given  under  Nos.  830  and  831. 
There  were  also  4  very  pretty  gold  ornaments,  of  which  I  represent 
3  under  Nos.  836,  838,  853.  Precisely  similar  gold  ornaments  were  found 
by  me  in  the  third  royal  sepulchre  at  Mycenae.*  They  most  have  been 
used  for  necklaces,  as  they  have  in  the  middle  a  long  tubular  hole.  They 
were  made  in  the  following  manner : — To  each  end  of  a  small  gold  tube 
were  soldered  two  thin  gold  wires,  which  were  on  either  side  turned  five 
times  round,  and  the  spirals  thus  formed  were  soldered  together,  the 
outside  twist  of  each  being  also  soldered  to  the  tube.  Of  the  like  pattern 
is  the  gold  hairpin  No.  848,  from  the  top  of  which  runs  out  on  either  side 
a  gold  wire,  forming  spirals  with  4  tnrns.  Of  a  similar  pattern  is 
another  gold  hairpin.  No.  850,  the  top  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a 
solid  gold  ball,  and  with  spirals  on  both  sides :  on  the  ball  is  soldered 
a  piece  of  round  gold  wire,  covered  with  a  round  plate,  so  that  the  object 
resembles  a  bottle. 

There  was  also  found  a  very  large  quantity  of  gold  beads  of  the  various 
shapes  represented  under  Nos.  851   and   854-858,  as  well   as   of   those 


found  in  the  large  Treasure  and  represented  under  Nos.  708-738  (p.  460). 
The  shape  of  the  buttons  on  the  necklace  No.  858,  of  which  Nos.  859 
and  860  are  two  separate  specimens,  were  found  here  for  the  first  time. 
They  are  made  of  gold  plate,  hammered  oat  in  the  shape  of  a  boss,  and 

■  See  mj  ifjKxnac,  p.  196,  Mo*.  SOT,  299. 
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ill   the   centre  of  the  hollow  an  ear  is  soldered;   the  row  of  dots  ie  of 
punched  work.    To  this  tteasate  belonged  also  the  bracelets  of  electnun, 


Nos.  861  and  862.    The  former  is  composed  of  three  turns ;  it  is  0'16  in. 

thick,  and  so  small  that  it  cnnld  nnlv  fit.  n.  nbiM'n  (irm.      To  thin  brfLrnlAt 
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one  of  the  gold  ear-iiugs  had  been  foeed  in  the  great  conflagration,  as 
well  as  a  large  nomber  of  the  gold  beads,  and  parts  of  a  necklace  of 


Nut.  etl.  aex  Two  Bnuletiof  E^mnmi,  to  one  of  vhkhi  lirgg  Dumber  oT  *nT«T  riup  lod  goMbeadi,  alioigold 
cu-rlcg.  ven  fam)  In  <be  oDnBagntion,  iml  hive  beni  flrmlf  ntudwd  togeUka  bjr  i1m  nmentlcg  ogencj  of 
IbicblDTlJeoCtllF^.    (3  ;  «  uuul  liie.    Urptli,  isn.) 

small  silver  rings,  which  are  'also  cemented  together  by  the  chloride  of 
••  silver ;  all  these  objectB  form,  as  it  were,  one  solid  mass  with  the  bracelet. 
The  little  treasure  further  contained  11  silver  ear-rings  of  the  same 
form  ae  Nos.  694,  695  (p.  460),  and  754-764  (p.  462),  except  one  which 
resembles  a  pair  of  tongs.  This  latter  is  attached  by  the  chloride  of  silver 
to  another  silver  ear-ring,  and  to  two  gold  beads.  Of  the  other  silver  ear- 
rings also,  fonr  are  cemented  together  by  the  chloride  in  one  packet,  and 
three  in  another.     There  are,  besides,  20  parts  of  necklaces,  like  Nob.  863 


PirU  of  Neckltcn,  conilMIng  of  Imnimcnble  sUnr  rlngi 


and  864,  consisting  of  innumerable  silver  rings,  each  0'28  in.  in  diameter, 
which  are  stuck  together  by  the  cementing  action  of  the  chloride.  They 
are  strung  on  pieces  of  a  substance  which  I  believe  to  be  ivory,  and 
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my  lamented  fricDd  Dr.  Edward  Moss  (in  1878  of  H.M.S.  Research)  fnlly 
coDfirmed  this.  All  the  parts  of  necklaceB  form  cnrreB,  and  seem  to  have 
retained  the  shape  thej  had  when  in  use.  In  one  instance  two  of  these 
parts  of  necklaces  are  cemented  together  by  means  of  a  silver  ear-ring. 
I  fnrther  counted  158  similar  silver  rings,  either  single  or  joined  by  the 
chloride.  In  a  like  manner  there  were  also  many  parts  of  necklaces 
composed  of  silver  beads,  cemented  together  by  the  chloride,  to  which  are 
attached  numerous  gold  beads.  I  further  mention  a  cylindrical  bar  of 
electmm,  l-9th  in.  long,  as  well  as  a  hairpin  of  the  same  metal,  which  I 
represent  under  No.  865 :  it  has  nearly  the  common  form  of  the  bronze 
brooches,  being  in  the  form  of  a  nail  with  a  globular  head. 

To  the  west  of  the  gate  visitors  see  the  longest  wall  of  the  house  of 
the  king  or  town-chief.  It  runs  parallel  with  the  great  city  wall  (see 
Plan  I.,  of  Troy),  and  is  53  ft.  4  in.  long  and  4  ft.  4  in.  high.  Near  the 
north-western  extremity  of  this  wall,  and  just  3  ft.  above  the  ground,' 
I  found  in  a  layer  of  grey  ashes  two  more  small  treasures,  both  contained 
in  broken  hand-made  terra-cotta  vases,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  same  white 
powder  which  I  noticed  in  the  other  treasure.  Of  these  vases,  the  one  lay 
in  an  oblique,  the  other  in  a  horizontal  position,  firom  which  circumstance 
I  conclude  that  both  bad  fallen  in  the  catastrophe  from  an  upper  part 
of  the  house ;  the  orifices  of  the  two  nearly  touched  each  other.  The 
vase  which  lay  in  a  horizontal  position  contained  6  round  and  4  oval 
beads  of  cornelian,  like  those  under  No.  852  (p.  490) ;  a  flat  plain  gold 
frontlet,  having  at  each  end  three  perforations  for  stringing  them  together ; 
43  large  globular  gold  beads,  like  those  under  No.  856  (p.  491),  and  innu< 
merable  small  gold  beads  of  various  shapes ;  the  gold  bar  No.  866,  with 
18  perforations,  apparently  for  suspending  ornaments,  probably  chains 
with  pendants  ;  a  gold  plate,  ornamented  with  zigzag  lines  and  crowns  of 
tolerable  intaglio-work,  but,  either  by  the  action  of  the  fire  or  by  the 
hand  of  man,  this  plate  has  been  folded  together  four  or  more  times, 
and,  as  it  is  very  thick,  it  is  impossible  to  unfold  it  with  the  hand. 


m 


y.  M*.    Otject  of  Oold  Bit  Rupemll 

■.MT-sri.     SilLDIuiMufUold. 

(3 : 4  Ktul  alu.    Dtplh,  1 


There  were  also  large  and  small  lumps  of  gold,  Nos.  867,  868,  869, 870,  and 
871 ;  also  a  TOry  large  one.  No.  872,  which  seems  to  have  been  inten- 


'  At  Ihr  point  mnrkeJ  t  on  Tina  I. 
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tionally  melted  into  the  shape  of  a  bell :  to  this  lump  has  been  fused 
in  the  conflagration  a  good  deal  of  silver,  now  turned  into  chloride.  I 
have  also  to  mention  a  nugget  of  silver,  which  latter  has  turned  into 
chloride,  to  which  are  cemented  ten  gold  beads  of  different  forms;  a 
long  quadrangular  gold  wire,  almost  in  the  form  of  an  ear-ring ;  14  gold 
ear-rings  of  the  common  Trojan  type,  like  Nos,  694,  695,  754-764;  a 
gold  ear-ring  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  like  Nos.  840,  841  (p.  489) ;  and  a 
gold  ear-ring  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  vase,  to  the  mouth  of  which  a 
gold  wire  with  21  windings  is  soldered  (see  No.  844).  There  was  also  a 
gold  ear-ring  with  a  plain  pendant  and  two  pointed  ends,  so  that  it  could 
be  put  through  the  ear  by  either  of  them ;  further,  a  pretty  gold  ear- 
ring, in  the  shape  of  No.  847,  formed  of  14  gold  wires,  whidi  had  been 
bent  over  in  the  form  of  a  basket  and  soldered  together ;  the  inner  side 
had  then  been  smoothed  and  polished.  On  one  of  the  external  sides  it 
is  ornamented  with  one  row,  on  the  other  with  two  rows,  of  5  rosettes, 
with  one  rosette  at  the  top.  To  the  lower  part  is  soldered  a  small  gold 
plate,  ornamented  with  five  triangles  between  two  lines — all  of  intaglio- 
work  ;  and  below  each  triangle  is  a  perforation :  from  each  of  these  latter 
is  suspended  a  gold  chain,  covered  with  16  gold  double  leaves  orna- 
mented with  dots,  and  vat  the  end  of  each  chain  hangs  a  gold  ornament, 
much  like  a  Trojan  idol,  but  terminating  in  four  leaves  decorated  with 
dots.  This  and  all  the  other  articles  of  gold  and  silver  I  can  unfortunately 
only  show  as  they  are ;  for,  except  the  spirals  and  rosettes,  which  occur 
frequently  in  Mycenae,  and  also  abundantly  in  Assyria  an^  Babylonia, 
nothing  like  these  Trojan  gold  articles  has  been  ever  found  elsewhere. 
Professor  Sayce  thinks  the  ornamentation  with  rosettes  to  have  been 
invented  in  Babylonia,  to  have  passed  into  the  handiwork  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  to  have  been  brought  by  them  to  the  West.^ 

I  further  mention  an  ear-ring  of  electrum,  ornamented  with  a  little 
crown,  in  which  is  fixed  a  pendant,  apparently  of  silver,  for  it  is  much 
destroyed  by  the  chloride ;  to  this  latter  object  have  been  cemented  a 
silver  ear-ring  and  innumerable  silver  beads  :  also  a  pendant  of  electrum, 
to  which  are  attached  numerous  gold  and  silver  beads :  also  about  ten 
silver  ear-rings,  all  cemented  together  by  the  chloride,  and  covered  with 
gold  beads,  which  likewise  stick  firmly  to  them ;  these  ear-rings  have  the 
usual  Trojan  shape  (see  Nos.  694,  695,  754-764) :  also  a  gold  disc  with 
18  incisions.  Close  to  the  two  vases  with  the  jewels  there  lay  embedded 
in  the  ashes  a  bronze  battle-axe,  9 }  in.  long,  of  the  common  Trojan  shape 
(see  Nos.  806-809  and  828),  and  two  of  those  strange  weapons  repre- 
sented by  Nos.  816  tod  817  (p.  482). 

Only  3  ft.  from  this  discovery,  but  on  the  house-wall  itself,  and  at  a 
depth  of  26  ft.  below  the  surface,  there  was  found  another  and  larger 
treasure  of  bronze  weapons  and  gold  jewels  :*  these  latter  again  more  or  less 
embedded  in  the  same  sort  of  white  powder.  The  weapons  consisted  of  two 
lance-heads,  like  Nos.  803  and  804,  a  knife  like  No.  964  (p.  506),  and  two 
small  weapons  like  Nos.  816  and  817 — all  fused  together  in  the  conflagra- 


"  Contemporary  HevieWf  December  1878. 

^  The  place  where  this  treasure  was  found  is  marked  s  on  Plan  I. 
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tion ;  farther,  a  battle-axe,  lite  those  previouBly  described ;  also  a  broken 
copper  veseel,  with  many  gold  beads  cemeoted  to  the  oxide  on  its  surface. 
It  contained  the  two  heary  gold  bracelets  Nos.  873  and  874,  each  of  which 
weighs  nearly  aa  much  as  18  sovereigns,  and  is,  according  to  Mr.  Qiuliano, 
of  the  fineness  of  23  carats.  They  are  almost  an  inch  broad,  and  consist  of 
a  thick  gold  plate,  which  on  No.  873  is  piped  with  gold  wire,  on  No.  874 


5<w.  el3. 811.    Oold  Bnceletit  fomiil  «i  tbe  will  of  Ibe  Eojti  Honw.    {> :  S  sctul  t\te.    Depth,  M  ft.) 

with  silver  wire.  The  outside  of  the  former  is  divided  by  four  vertical  rows 
of  three  rosettes  in  each,  into  four  nearly  equal  fields,  which  are  filled  up 
by  two  rows  of  the  spiral  ornamentation  which  we  see  on  tbe  Mycenean 
jewels ; '"  and,  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  bracelets,  the  primitive  artist 
has  taken  care  to  represent  tbe  ornament  in  one  row  with  the  bead  up- 
wards, and  in  the  other  with  the  head  downwards.  The  one  row  contains 
8,  tbe  other  9,  of  such  spiral  ornaments ;  there  is,  besides,  a  vertical  row  of 
fonr  of  them,  and  thus  all  round  the  bracelet  there  are  72  such  ornamentB, 
made  of  gold  wire  and  soldered  on  the  plate.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
other  bracelet,  No.  874,  is  almost  identical  with  this,  the  only  difierence 
being  that,  instead  of  rosettes,  the  vertical  columns  are  filled  with  beads. 
These  vertical  columns,  of  which  5  are  to  the  right  of  the  spectator,  4  to 
the  left,  and  another  4  on  tbe  other  side,  are  bordered  by  vertical  gold 
wires  soldered  to  the  plate  of  the  bracelet.  In  each  central  column  there 
is  a  border  of  double  wires.  Each  of  these  vertical  columns  has  8  rings, 
except  one  which  has  only  7 ;  thus  they  contain  103  rings  altogether. 
The  number  of  spiral  ornaments  is  54,  there  being  18  in  each  field.  I  may 
also  mention  large  lumps  of  melted  gold,  one  of  which  is  similar  to  the 
gold  nuggets  found  in  mines ;  also  a  lump  of  gold,  evidently  cut  from  a 
bar,  similar  to  Nos.  869  and  870. 

Together  with  these  objects  was  fonnd  the  lower  half  of  one  of  those 
large  Trojan  goblets  of  terra-cotta  with  two  bandies  {Sina  o/t^txtrireXAa), 

"  Stt  my  M'janae,  p.  1B6,  Ko.  295. 
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from  which  16  bars  of  gold  protruded,  each  being  4*33  in.  long,  and 
having  from  52  to  60  horizontal  incisions. 

I  represent  here  under  Nos.  875-877  three  of  these  gold  bars.    I 
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Koi.  875-877.    Three  Bars  of  Gold,  with  53  to  60  horizontal  incisioDS.    (About  7 : 8  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 

again  ask,  if  the  6  blades  of  pure  silver  (Nos.  787-792)  are  not  Homeric 
talents,  have  we  to  recognize  the  latter  in  these  16  gold  bars  ?  Professor 
Roberts,  of  the  Boyal  Mint,  who  kindly  analysed  a  portion  of  one  of 
them,  writes  to  me  the  following  note  on  the  subject : — 

"  A  very  small  portion  cut  from  the  end  of  one  of  the  gold  rods  was 
scraped  clean  and  submitted  to  analysis,  the  weight  of  metal  examined 
being  2*536  grains.  It  was  found  to  contain  65*10  per  cent,  of  gold  and 
33*42  per  cent,  of  silver,  together  with  minute  traces  of  lead,  copper,  and 
iron,  but  the  amount  of  these  metals  collectively  does  not  exceed  1*5  per 
cent.    The  alloy  of  which  the  talent  is  composed  is,  therefore,  electrum." 

Having  pulled  these  16  bars  out  of  the  goblet,  I  found  below  them  two 
pairs  of  very  heavy  gold  ear-rings,  oi  which  I  have  represented  one  pair 
under  Nos.  842  and  843  (p.  489).  Each  of  them  is  made  of  40  gold  wires, 
soldered  together,  beaten  round,  and  cut  out  in  the  upper  part,  so  as  to 
have  the  shape  of  a  crown,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  soldered  the  hook  or 
ear-ring  proper,  at  first  flat  and  ornamented  with  vertical  incisions,  and 
tapering  gradually  to  the  point.  On  the  inner  side  the  wires  were  polished 
to  a  smooth  surface ;  on  the  outer  side  of  each  ear-ring  basket  were  soldered 
four  rows  of  7  rosettes,  making  in  all  28  rosettes  on  each,  except  on  one 
of  them,  which  has  only  27.  To  render  the  ear-rings  more  solid,  a  gold 
wire,  which  may  be  easily  discerned  in  places  where  it  is  detached,  was 
soldered  all  round  the  edges.  To  the  lower  part  of  each  basket  were 
soldered  two  gold  plates :  on  that  in  front  we  see,  between  an  upper 
border  of  two  flat  gold  stripes  and  a  lower  one  of  a  very  narrow  stripe,  a 
row  of  18  beads  soldered  into  grooves ;  the  other  gold  plate  is  not  orna- 
mented, as  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  head.  To  each  of  these  plates  are 
fastened  8  rings,  made  of  double  gold  wire,  so  that,  as  there  are  16  rings, 
we  may  with  all  probability  suppose  that  to  each  of  these  ear-rings  were 
suspended  16  chains,  which  must,  however,  have  been  strung  on  thread, 
because  they  have  disappeared;  but  the  many  hundreds  of  gold  beads 
which  have  remained  are  silent  witnesses  to  their  splendour.  The  beads 
are  either  quadrangular  and  ornamented  with  incisions,  like  those  shown 
at  No.  855,  or  of  round  or  oval  form,  like  No.  857  or  No.  721 ;  or  they 
consist  of  long  and  very  thin  rings,  like  Nos.  894-897. 

I  represent  the  other  pair  of  ear-rings  under  Nos.  881  and  882. 
Both  were  made  of  gold  plate,  to  either  side  of  which  were  soldered  13 
gold  wires ;  then  the  whole  was  turned  round  into  the  form  of  a  basket, 
the  hook  or  ear-ring  proper  being  soldered  on  the  top  in  the  middle,  and 
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decorated  at  its  lower  end  with  20  beads  soldered  into  grooves.     Each 
side  of  botli  ear-rings  was  then  decorated  with  5  rows  of  25  beads,  soldered 


9;i^tn>.    Thne  Blsp  for  lutulng  i 


into  grooves,  between  6  borders  of  donble  horizontal  wires :  thus  there 
were  in  all,  on  both  sides  of  each  ear-ring,  270  beads.  Very  simple 
linear  patterns  are  incised  on  both  sides  of  the  plate  in  the  middle, 
as  well  as  on  the  plate  soldered  below :  in  this  latter  there  are  5  holes 
for  suspending  'ornaments.  M.  Alessandro  Castellani  thinks  that  "  the 
primitive  goldsmiths  imitated  the  types  of  the  Diademiae,  the  pseudo- 
Diademiae,  and  the  family  of  Echinae,  covered  as  these  aquatic  creatures 
arc  with  a  variety  of  lines  and  raised  points.  It  is  natural  that  artistic 
decoration  shonld  derive  its  elements  from  surrounding  nature," " 

Mr.  Giuliano  estimates  the  fineness  of  these  two  pairs  of  ear-rings  to 
be  23  carats.  But  the  gold  beads  are  of  different  degrees  of  fineness ; 
Mr.  Giuliano  considers  some  to  be  20,  others  18  or  only  16  carats  fine. 
This  agrees  with  the  analysis  made  by  Prof.  Roberts,  who  writes  to  me : 
"  0-0910  gramme  of  gold  beads  were  found  by  assay  to  contain  67  91  per 
cent,  of  gold.  A  single  bead,  weighing  0-0920  gramme,  of  richer  colour 
than  the  rest,  contained  75'8  per  cent,  of  gold.  The  standard  of  these 
beads  varies,  therefore,  from  16  to  18  carats.  In  all  the  beads  submitted 
to  me  the  colour  of  the  surface  of  the  metal  appears  to  have  been  bronght 
out  by  artificial  means,  and  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  Japanese, 
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who  employ  an  interesting  series  of  gold  alloys,  use  plum-juice  vinegar 
for  this  purpose." 

There  were  further  found  in  this  treasure  9  simpler  gold  ear-rings, 
one  of  which,  No.  837  (p.  489),  is  ornamented  with  four  rows  of  two 
spirals  in  each,  resembling  those  on  the  second  Mycenean  tombstone.^ 
Another,  No.  879  (p.  497),  has  a  pendant  in  the  shape  of  a  bell-clapper. 
Three  others  have  the  usual  Trojan  form  of  Nos.  694,  695,  and  754-764. 
The  remaining  four,  of  which  I  represent  two  under  Nos.  878  and  880,  are 
merely  spirals  with  two  twists,  and,  on  closer  inspection,  I  find  both 
extremities  of  them  far  too  thick  to  be  put  into  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 
They  must,  therefore,  have  been  used  for  holding  together  the  locks  of 
the  hair,  and  they  may,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  explain  the  passage  in 
Homer :  "  Dabbled  with  blood  were  his  locks,  which  might  vie  with  the 
Graces,  and  the  braids  twined  with  gold  and  silver."^  I  suppose  the 
curious  ring  No.  879,  which  has  no  point,  could  also  not  have  been  any- 
thing else  but  an  ornament  of  the  hair. 

I  further  collected  from  the  Treasure  two  gold  bars  like  No.  866,  the 
one  with  18,  the  other  with  20  perforations  for  suspending  ornaments ; 
also  45  gold  buttons  of  a  semi-globular  form,  like  those  marked  Nos.  858, 
859,  860,  with  an  ear  in  the  hollow  and  a  border  decorated  with  25  dots 
of  punched  work ;  also  a  small  plain  hairpin,  like  No,  865,  but  with  an 
octagonal  head. 

I  have  still  to  mention  another  smaller  discovery  of  gold,  made  by 
me  in  November  1878,  in  my  excavation  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill, 
exactly  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  brick  wall.^  It  consisted  merely  of 
a  pair  of  heavy  massive  ear-rings,  like  No.  841,  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent 
decorated  with  three  rows  of  beads  soldered  into  grooves,  a  small  object 
of  silver  with  six  perforations,  and  a  silver  plate  of  oval  form  measuring 
2*4  in.  in  its  broadest  part :  its  length  cannot  be  well  determined,  as  it 
has  been  folded  in  the  fire  and  both  ends  are  bent  over,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  about  5  in.  long.  Together  with  these  objects  were  found 
hundreds  of  gold  beads,  among  which  are  many  in  the  form  of  leaves, 
like  No.  912,  with  tubular  holes  in  the  middle.  Finally,  I  have  to  record 
the  finding  of  the  pretty  gold  hairpin.  No.  835  (p.  488),  which  exhibits 
on  each  side  a  rosette  with  eleven  flower-petals ;  but  this  round  part  with 
the  two  rosettes  consists  of  two  distinct  gold  discs  with  no  punched  work. 
They  were  made  in  the  following  way : — A  small  semi-globular  gold 
plate  was  soldered  in  the  centre,  and  around  it  a  border  of  gold  wire ; 
then  the  leaves  were  formed  of  gold  wire  and  soldered  on  symmetrically. 
When  the  two  discs  had  been  thus  decorated,  they  were  joined  by  a 
broad  flat  gold  band,  which  projects  slightly  over  both  of  them.  Then 
this  double  disc  was  soldered  on  the  long  pin,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
decorated  'with  incisions.  The  pin  was  then  stuck  through  a  flat  gold 
band,  which  was  soldered  on  both  sides  of  the  double  disc,  and  coiled  at 
both  ends  into  a  spiral  with  three  turns.     The  pin  was  further  pierced 


*  See  mj  Mycenae,  p.  81,  No.  140.  '  See  Plan  I.  (of  Troy)  and  Sectional  Plan 
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through  a  small  gold  disc,  which  we  aee  soldered  below  the  gold  band. 
Lastly,  a  gold  band  vae  soldered  on  the  top  of  the  disc,  and  turned  on 
either  aide  into  spirals  of  five  turns. 

I  haTe  further  to  mention  among  the  discoveries  of  1878  the  remark- 
able silver  dagger,  No.  901,  which  was  discovered  in  the  royal  house  at  a 
depth  of  28  ft.  The  good  preservation  of  this  object,  its 
horizontal  lines  and  its  black  colour,  would  lead  any  one 
to  believe  that  it  was  of  meteoric  iron.  But  Professor 
Roberts  of  the  Boyal  Mint,  who  scraped  off  a  little  of 
the  thin  black  layer  with  which  the  dagger  is  covered 
and  analysed  it,  proved  it  to  be  cMoride  of  silver.  I  may 
also  state  that  the  metal  below  the  black  layer  is  per- 
fectly white ;  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that 
Professor  Boberts's  analysis  is  correct,  and  that  we  have 
here  a  silver  and  not  an  iron  dagger. 

Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  the  silver  dagger  must  have 
been  a  ceremonial  weapon.  It  is  6  in.  long,  double-edged, 
and  pretty  sharp.  Near  the  lower  end  of  the  blade  are 
two  openings,  0-53  in.  long  and  012  in.  broad,  which 
have  probably  been  made  only  for  the  sake  of  ornament. 
The  end  of  the  long  handle  is  bent  round  at  a  right 
angle,  which  proves  that  it  has  been  cased  in  wood; 
it  can  hardly  have  been  cased  in  ivory,  as  all  the  ivory 
I  found  in  the  bnrnt  city  is  so  well  preserved.  I  have 
to  add  that   this  silver  dagger  has 

♦  precisely   the  form   of   the   daggers 

found  in  the  large  Treasure  (see 
Nos.  811-814).  We  may  probably 
recognize  another  ceremonial  weapon 
in  the  gold  arrow-head.  No.  902, 
which  was  found  on  the  plateau  of 
the  two  large  walls  (the  Tower). 
Ku,V?™?^  Of  precious   metals,   I    also  dis- 

Anow-b«a    Fnmtba      covered   two  Small  treasures  during 

Tower.    <N»»rir  uliul  nn 

(iu.  Dtpib,  luft.)  my  excavations  in  1879.  The  first 
of  these  was  found  in  April,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill,  about  66  ft.  outside  the  brick 
city  wall  (see  Plan  L,  of  Troy,  the  place  marked  no), 
at  a  depth  of  only  13  ft.  below  the  surface ;  it  lay  on 
a  fallen  house-wall,  and  had  probably  dropped  from  an 
upper  storey.  As  explained  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
stratum  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city  does  not  always 
occur  at  the  same  depth  below  the  surface:  within  the  no.wi.  dibeto' 
precincts  of  the  burnt  city  it  is  generally  reached  at  a  ""'mnw't.^p^.'™' 
depth  of  23  ft.,  but,  for  reasons  before  explained,  it  is  ^^^Mtii 

also  struck  immediately  below  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  of  Athen^;  and,  on  the  north-east  and  east  sides,  outside  the 
brick  wall  of  the  burnt  city,  it  generally  occurs  at  so  smaU  a  depth  as 
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12  ft.  Viaitora  will  have  ao  difficulty  iD  coQTiocing  tLemeelveB  of  thia 
fact  in  my  trenches.  At  all  eveats,  this  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
shape  of  the  gold  ornaments  contained  in  thia  small  treasure,  all  of 
which  are  perfectly  similar  to  those  fonnd  in  the  treasures  discovered 
near  the  royal  house  in  the  city  proper,  except  the  gold  disc*  Nob.  903 
and  904,  of  which  three  were  found,  and  which  now  occurred  here  for 
the  first  time.  Bat  similar  gold  discs  were  abundant  in  the  royal 
sepulchres  of  Mycenae ;  where,  in  the  third  tomb  alone,  1  collected  701  of 
them.*  No.  903  represents  a  pretty  star  fiower  within  a  small  border,  and 
we  see  a  similar  one  in  No.  904  within  a  treble  border,  all  in  reponss^' 

work.     It  is  difficult  to 
explain  how  the  Trojans 
produced  such  patterns. 
*"•  ••'■  Mr.    Oinliano     thinks 

with  Mr.  Landerer  that 
the  gold  plate  was  laid 
on  a  block  of  lead  and 
the  ornamentation  ham- 
mered or  pressed  into 
it.  In  the  treasure  was 
also  the  gold  breast  or- 
nament No.  905,  which 
is  18  in.  long.  The 
upper  part,  in  the  form 
of  a  basket,  is  1*8  in. 
N.I.9II4.  long  Aiid  1^  in.  broad; 

it  consists  of  twenty- 
five  gold  wires,  which 
were  beaten  fiat,  sol- 
dered together,  bent 
over,  and  joined  by 
means  of  a  small  gold 
plate,  0'12  in.  broad, 
and  of  two  gold  pins; 
to  the  upper  border 
were  soldered  two  gold 
»iM.»iw,Mi,  Di«:.i>rGoid-i«r,rfciii»  hooks,  21  in.  long.   One 

DepUh  13  ft.)  Bide  of  the  gold  basket 

.No.  908.  ooui  oraimfDi,  probubiy    IS     omamentcd     with 

fur  luiiirniling  od  tbe  tatul.  , .  *       i    _  _ 

cniKiiuiiiu.  D«i)Ui,i3n.)  three  rows  of  eleven 
gold  rings,  and  two 
more  such  rings  are  seen  on  the  lower  part  of  the  books.  AU  these 
rings  were  filled  up  with  a  substance  like  white  glaas,  which  seems 
to  have  onco  had  another  colour,  and  may  probably  have  been  blue. 
At  the  lowei  end  is  soldered  a  gold  plate,  with  ten  boles,  from  which 
ten  chains  hang  down,  consisting  of  double  rings  of  gold  wire,  and  on 

•  Sa«  mj  M'jcenae,  pp.  165-17i. 
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each  link  is  fixed  a  leaf  of  gold,  0*2  in.  m  diameter.     Each  gold  chain 
Las  155   sncH  links  and   155  such  leaves,  and  there,  are,  consec|Qently, 


KtOt-WO.    £ir-itn^BncclEt,Fmpt.B>ulifar 


wUfa  pndut,  aU  of  gold. 


1550  double  rings  or  links,  and  1550  leaTes.  At  the  end  of  each  chain 
is  suspended  a  gold  idol  of  the  usual  form,  with  two  eyes  well  indicated. 
This  ornament  had  not  come  under  the  notice  of  the  labourers,  and,  with 
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other  debris^  it  had  been  put  on  the  wheelbarrow  to  be  shot  over  the 
incline;   but  it  was  discovered  by  the  keen  eye  of  Professor  Virchow, 
who  lifted  it  from  the  wheelbarrow  and  saved  it  from  certain  destruction. 
There  were  also  found  the  fragments  of  seven  much  larger  gold  idols. 
Another  treasure  was  found  by  me,  in  the  presence  of  M.  Burnouf  and 

Professor  Virchow,  at  a  depth  of  33  ft.  below  the  surface 
(in  the  place  marked  v  to  the  north  of  the  place  marked  A 
on  Plan  I.,  of  Troy),  on  the  slope  of  the  great  Trojan 
wall,  close  to  the  house  of  the  ancient  town-chief  or  king, 
and  close  to  the  spot  where  the  large  Treasure  was  found 
in  1873.  It  consisted  of  two  gold  ear-rings,  of  which 
I  represent  one  under  No.  920.  Both  have  the  usual 
basket  form,  and  are  ornamented  with  three  rosettes. 
To  the  basket  is  soldered  a  gold  plate,  ornamented  with 
very  simple  incised  linear  patterns.  To  this  gold  plate 
are  fixed,  on  the  one  ear-ring  five,  on  the  other  only  four, 
gold  rings ;  from  which  are  suspended  gold  chains  covered 
with  leaves. 

I  further  mention  the  very  large  gold  ear-rings  of 
the  common  form,  Nos.  906  and  907,  of  which  the  latter 
is  ornamented  with  three  rosettes : 
— another  gold  ear-ring,  just  like 
No.  920,  but  without  pendants: — 
two  more  smaU  gold  ear-rings  of 
the  usual  form,  of  which  I  repre- 
sent one  under  No.  910: — a  small 
gold  ring,  like  Nos.  878  and  880, 
for  holding  the  hair  locks  or  braids : 
— one  plain  gold  fillet,  21  in.  long, 
which  I  represent  under  No.  921; 
it  has  at  one  extremity  three  per- 
forations, and  on  the  other  one  per- 
foration, for  fastening  it  round  the 
head: — ^nine  gold  ornaments  with 
four  spirals,  like  Nos.  836  and  838 ; 
and  some  smaller  ones  of  the  same 
kind,  like  No.  909.  Similar  ornaments  are  very  abundant 
in  the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae.* 

This  treasure  further  contained  two  very  large  and 
heavy  pjold  bracelets,  of  which  I  represent  one  under 
No.  918.  It  consists  of  a  very  thick  round  gold  rod, 
having  at  one  extremity  only  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  flower- 
button.  In  the  treasure  were  also  hundreds  of  gold  beads,  in  the  form 
of  rings  or  leaves,  with  a  tubular  hole,  like  Nos.  911-916,  and  885-899; 
the  six  silver  ear-rings.  No.  922,  which  are  fastened  together  by  the 
cementing  action  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  to  which  also  many  gold 
beads  are  stuck ;  and  the  large  silver  spoon,  No.  923,  of  good  repousse- 


No.  922.  Six  Silver  Ear-riiigs, 
fastened  together  by  tiie  ce- 
inenttog  action  of  Uie  chloride 
of  silver,  many  gold  beads 
sUcktng  to  ihem.  (Half  ac- 
tual size.    Depth.  28  ft) 


No.  921.   MUeiof 
Odd.    (Half  actual 
■iae.    Depth,  33  ft.) 


•  See  my  Mycenaey  No.  297. 
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work.  Like  tlie  shield,  No.  799,  this  spoon  has  in  the  centre  a  large  navel- 
like  boss  (ofiiJMXi^),  surrounded  by  a  fnrrow  (aiXa^)  and  by  a  projecting 
border.  The  handle  has  a  floral  orna- 
mentation in  intaglio;  its  end  is  per- 
forated,  and  has  a  large  ring  for  sus- 
pension. The  large  size  of  this  spoon, 
and  particularly  its  boss,  make  it  pro- 
bable that  it  had  a  sacred  use,  and  was 
employed  for  libations.  Further,  the 
treasure  contained  the  pretty  gold  fillet, 
No.  919,  which  has  two  perforations  at 
each  end.  It  is  decorated,  in  punched 
work,  with  a  border  of  dots,  9  double 
concentric  circles,  and  27  vertical  rows 
of  dots.  There  were  also  found  nine 
gold  ear-rings  of  the  shape  represented 
by  No,  917,  which  had  never  yet  occurred 
except  of  silver  (see  No.  122,  p.  250). 
They  have  the  form  of  a  primitive  boat, 
and  consist  of  simple  gold  plate.  The 
two  ends  are  turned  roucd  in  the  form 
of  spirals,  and  by  the  holes  of  the  latter 
they  were  suspended  in  the  ear  by  means 
of  a  thin  gold  wire.  £ach  of  these 
boat-like  ear-rings  is  ornamented  with 

21  dots  made  with  the  punch.    There       lniteniiddi'«""ThebIliJieu''oriiX^ifd;''i 
are   gold  ear-rings   similar   to   these  in        tH'J''^^!^""i>^at^^  ""  "* """' 
the  gold  room  of  the   British   Museum, 
but  I   could   not   find   out  where   they  came   from. 

I  have  further  to  mention  gold  rings  with  a  spiral  ornamentation  like 
No.  839  and  No.  845,  the  thick  ends  of  which  can  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  served  to  fasten  and  ornament  the  hair-tresses.  Also  plain  ear-ringG 
like  No.  846,  and  ear-rings  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  with  a  granular  orna- 
mentation like  Nos.  883  and  884. 

Among  the  gold  objects  found  I  have  fipally  to  mention  the  pretty 
eagle,  which  I  represent  in  three  different  positions,  under  Nos.  924,  925, 
926.  Its  form  resembles  a  pigeon,  but  the  head  is  decidedly  that  of  an 
eagle.  It  is  nearly  2  in.  long  and  I|  in.  broad ;  the  tail  has  a  breadth  and 
length  of  0'6  in.  It  is  made  of  two  gold  plates  joined  by  two  gold  pins,* 
and  presents  an  example  of  pretty  good  repousse-work.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  hollow  holly  (see  No.  925)  is  a  round  hole,  which  makes  it  likely 
that  the  eagle  was  fixed  on  an  object  of  wood.  The  upper  side  is 
ornamented  with  linear  patterns  of  intaglio-work ;  the  wings  and  tail 
have  also  an  incised  decoration  on  the  reverse  side.  The  ornamentation 
of  the  wings  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  double-headed  eagle  in  the  Hittite 
sculptures  of  Boghaz  Kioi  and  Eyuk. 


■  This  it  the  only  ii 
with  piui. 


.t  Troj  i 


:h  ve  Me  metal  pUtn  not  uUcred,  but  JoiD«d 
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Kid.  lll-IDS.     bagle  or  Gold. 

At  a  depth  of  from  30  to  33  ft.,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  royal 
house,  vas  found  the  remarkable  bronze  dagger,  No.  927,  nbicb  is 
8"2  in.  long,  Tery  well  preserved,  and  of  a  dark  grey 
colour,  jnBt  like  iron.  The  blade  is  4'2  in.  long,  and 
nearly  1^  in.  wide  at  ita  thickest  part.  The  handle  ie 
quadrangular,  and  is  decorated  with  incised  triangles, 
which  makes  it  probable  that  it  was  not  cased  in  wood. 
The  end  of  the  handle  is  ornamented  with  a  couchant 
cow  or  ox  with  long  boms.  I  hold  with  Mr.  G-ladstone 
that  this  also  was  a  ceremonial  dagger,  as,  on  account 
of  the  cow,  it  seems  too  unhandy  to  have  served  for 
common  use.  By  the  cementing  power  of  the  chloride 
of  copper  there  stick  to  this  dagger  five  glass  beads, 
which  are  now  white,  but  which  have  apparently  once 
been  blue.  Most  certainly  these  glass  beads  have  never 
served  as  ornaments  of  the  dagger ;  tliey  can  only  have 
come  in  contact  with  it  accidentally :  but  their  presence 
seems  to  prove  that  they  were  in  general  nse  here.  But 
were  they  imported  by  the  Phoenicians  or  home-made  ? 

Under  Nob.  928-930,   934-936,  940,  941,  and  945, 

I  represent  some  of  the  common  bronze  pins  or  brooches, 

which  are  found  in  large  qnantities  in  the  burnt  city, 

and  also  frequently  in  all  the  other  pre-historic  cities  of 

Hissarlik ;  they  have  a  globular  head,  and  were  in  use 

before  the  invention  of  the  fibnla.     Nob.  939,  947,  and 

951  are  similar ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  head  is 

here  turned  in  the  form  of  a  spiral ;  but  this  is  hardly 

visible,  owing  to  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of  copper  with 

which  the  brooches  are  covered.     No.  932  is  a  brooch 

ifo.  wi.    'Dtsa  nt     with  a  double  spiral. 

to^rt™^.'^  Nob.  931,  933,  942,  944,  and  946  are  primitive  arrow- 

•ith  i.fflg  hmu.     heads  of  bronze  or  copper.      No.  937  is  a  fish-hook; 

L«pih,3<iii>33nj'     No.  938,  a  curious  object  of  lead  in  the  form  of  an  ear- 
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ring,  but,  being  far  too  thick  to  be  stuck  into  the  ear,  it  very  probably 
seryed  to  fasten  and  ornament  the  hair.     Nos.  943,  948,  and   949  are 


928 


929 


9.10 


Ml 


932 


933 


931 


93ft 


936 


940 


939 


946 


947 


952 


963 


Koi.  928-963.    PrimitiTe  Brooctaflt,  Arrow-bead^  a  Pondi,  Rlogi,  *c.  of  Bronse.    CAbout  half  actual  fiwt. 

Depth.  24  to  32  ft) 

rings ;  No.  952  is  a  needle,  and  No.  953  a  punch  of  bronze.    Nos.  954 
and  956  are  bronze  knives ;  in  the  handle  of  the  former  may  be  seen  one, 


No.  954. 


No.  955. 


No  956. 


No.  967. 


Not.  954-957.    Knives.  Arrow-hettd,  and  Laace-head  of  Bronze.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  72  to  33  ft.) 

in  that  of  the  latter  two  round  heads  of  the  pins  by  means  of  which  the 
handles  were  fixed  in  the  wooden  casing. 
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Ko.  !155  is  the  only  bronze  arrow-head  with  barba  ever  fonnd  by  me 
in  this  third,  the  burnt  city,  all  the  other  artovi-hesde  being  of  the  Bhape 
described  before.  But  that  similarly  shaped  arrow-heads  were  in  nse, 
thongh  without  barbs,  seems  also  to  be  proved  by  the  mould  No.  604, 
which  has  the  forms  for  casting  them. 

No.  957  is  another  lance-head  of  bronze.  In  its  handle  may  be  seen 
two  pin-heads,  by  which  it  was  fastened  to  the  shaft.  No.  958  is  a  bronze 
battle-axe,  with  a  perforation  for  the  handle.  Only  four  were  fonnd  by 
me  of  the  like  shape,  and  all  of  them  in  the  bnrnt  city.  Similar 
battle-axes  of  bronze  have  been  found  on  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  and  are 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Cagliari.^     Numerous  battle-axes  of  a  similar 


ITc*.  US-SSI,  A  DaUle-uspcrforatedin  the  middle,  two  cammoD  Ritt]e-u».  Uiree  Knlvet, ind  inotber 


shape,  but  of  pure  copper,  werp  found  in  Hungary.'  Nos.  959  and  960 
represent  two  more  of  the  bronze  battle-axes  of  the  common  Trojan  shape. 
Nos.  961,  962,  and  964  are  bronze  knives;  No.  963,  a  pointed  implement 
of  bronze. 

Under  Nos.  966  and  966  I  represent  two  bronze  knives  of  a 
remarkable  form;  both  run  out  into  a  spiral.  No.  965,  which  is 
single-edged,  has  evidently  had  its  handle  encased  in  wood ;  No.  966 
is  double-edged :  the  singular  shape  of  its  handle  makes  it  hardly 
possible  that  it  can  have  been  cased  in  wood.  Mr.  Basil  Cooper  calls 
my  attention  to  the  exact  Egyptian  type  in  the  form  of  these  two 
knives.  I  represent  under  No.  967  one  more  one-edged  knife  of  the 
common  form.  The  Trojan  knives  had  in  no  instance  the  shape  of  our 
present  pocket-knives  ;  they  were  much  longer,  had  handles  of  wood,  and 
were  worn  attached  to  the  belt,  as  we  see  in  Homer. 

No.  968  is  again  a  bronze  lance;  in  its  lower  end  may  be  seen  the 

*  See  Tincenio  Crespi,  II  Museo  SAntkMta  di  prihittoriqv£  dea  ifasfea  de  Proviace  et  det  Cotlec- 

Cagliari;  Csgliari,  1872,  PI.  ii.  Kos.  4,  S,  6.    Oa  (itwupnrti^dcresifcia  ffonfli*,  Budn-Pesth,  18T6, 

the  came  plate  we   >1ao  <eo  represented,  nnder  pp.   139,  140,  Nos.  146,  150,   152;  and  Joseph 

No.  T,  a  mould,  with  a  bed  fur  caetini;  a  similnr  Hnmpel,  Anliijuitft  pr^isturiquet  de  la  Ilongne, 

battle-aic.  UlszteTgom,  1878,  PI.  ili.  N«.  4,  7,  8,  6,  10,  13, 

'  8«e  Joseph  Uainpe1,Gi(<ircju«fbr£rjKiiifum  14,  15. 
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holes  for  the  pins  by  vbicb  it  vas  fastened  iD  the  shaft.  It  was  picked 
Dp  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  two  entire  skeletons  of  men,  which  I  found  in 
the  room  of  a  house  to  the  east  of  the  plateaa  of  the  Tower,  immediately 


No.  Mt,  Actml  ill 


tcry  mnuriubls  Itins 


to  the  north  of  the  nine  jars  (see  Plan  I.,  of  Troy,  the  place  marked  e  s}, 
and  which  appear  to  be  those  of  warriors,  as  they  had  helmets  on  their 
heads.    One  of  the  skulls  was  fractured,  the  other  was  uninjnred;  bat 


this  latter  was  also  fractured  on  Ks  way  to  London.  Professor  Virchow, 
who  kindly  recomposed  both  Bkiilla  and  made  the  accompanying  excellent 
geometrical  drawings  of  them  (Noa.  969-972  and  Nos.  973-976),  has  sent 
me  the  following  interesting  note. 
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"  DntKssioKB  OF  THE  Two  Skclu  (ni  HnintfeTBEsV 


Nri.  H»-gTl. 

K-.««.^ 

Length  of  the  Bkull        

193 

Ifll 

1328? 

HI 

Auricular  height 

110 

110 

Bre&dth  of  the  frontal  bone  at  Iti  bate 

90 

oa 

Height  of  the  face           

101-5 

106 

„        ofJowerjnw      

88? 

77 

„   btesdth       

Noee.  height         

47? 

19 

„     breadth       

23 

19 

1(J 

521 

"  From  which  the  following  indices  may  further  he  calcnlated : 


Longitudinal  index 

Auricular  index   ... 
Naml  index 
Orbital  index 


)■  *nd  >  IdKS-hcid,  In  It 


lata)  b7  mmqut  Unt*. 
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"  The  skull  Nos.  969-972  is  evidently  that  of  a  male ;  judgiDg  from 
the  good  preserTation  of  the  teeth-crowns,  it  belonga  to  &  young  man, 
who,  however,  has  had  time  to  wear  deeply  down  the  edges  of  the  incisors. 
The  forehead  ia  broad ;  the  glabella  moderately  deepened.  The  vertical 
carve  (curve  of  the  vertex)  is  long  and  well  shaped,  with  a  rapid  falling 
off  of  the  occiput,  which  for  the  rest  is  rounded ;  lambdoidal  sntnre  ser- 
rated. The  eyebrow  projections  are  strongly  developed ;  maxillary  bones 
qaite  ortbognathons ;  the  chin  projecting,  bioad  and  angular.  The  middle 
of  the  lower  jawbone  above  the  chin  is  inflected ;  the  upper  alveolar  pro- 
cess very  low.  The  upper  part  of  the  nose  is  narrow,  the  spine  much  deve- 
loped.     The  face  is  somewhat  coarse  and  narrow,  with  deep  Fossae  caninae. 


S:m.  M3-St».  Pro[c«9tit  Vlrcliow'i  gwrnrtrlal  drawing  of  the  s 
brimcu  on  tbelr  b«di  ind  ■  liMfrliead.  la  Ibf  room  of  ■  hoi 
dtflclcnda  repla«d  by  grpmiin  ae  IndtcUtd  by  oWi^w  l{nb 

"  The  skull  Nos.  973-976  is  probably  that  of  a  young  man,  though  it 
has  a  very  delicate  appearance.  The  superciliary  arches  are  slight ;  the 
frontal  and  parietal  tubera  distinct,  but  not  strongly  protruding ;  the 
teeth  but  little  worn  down.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  continuous  frontal 
suture  and  prognathism  pretty  strongly  developed.  Though  almost  the 
whole  occiput  and  the  right  side  had  to  be  artificially  reconstructed,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  uncertainty  of  the  measuring  is  great,  yet  the 
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chief  results  may  be  considered  as  trustworthy.  On  the  whole,  the  skull 
is  narrow  and  high ;  its  greatest  height  is  two  finger-breadths  behind  the 
coronal  suture.  Owing  to  the  restoration,  it  broadens  perhaps  more  than 
is  necessary  towards  the  back  and  below.  In  the  Norma  temporalis  it 
appears  high  and  long.  The  face  is  moderately  high ;  less  coarde  than 
the  preceding,  but  not  pretty.  The  nose  appears  to  be  broad ;  its  back 
especially  is  somewhat  flattened  at  its  beginning.  The  eye-holes  are  low ; 
the  Fossae  caninae  deep ;  the  incisors  large ;  the  alveolar  apophysis  of  the 
upper  jaw  projects  obliquely.  The  lower  jaw  is  strong ;  the  chin  broad 
and  projecting ;  the  alveolar  part  of  the  lower  jaw  is  on  the  whole  some- 
what bent  forward ;  high  processes ;  low  coronoid  apophysis. 

'^  While  the  two  male  skulls  have  many  resemblances  to  each  other, 
they  are  essentially  distinguished  from  the  female  skull  (No.  147).  This 
is  brachycephaJic  (index  82*5),  while  the  two  others  are  distinctly  stamped 
dolichocephalic,  with  an  index  of  68  •  6  in  the  first,  of  73  •  8  in  the  second. 
Probably  their  narrowness  has  been  partly  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the 
masses  of  earth  which  lay  upon  them,  and  somewhat  higher  numbers 
ought  to  be  taken ;  but  this  makes  no  difference  in  the  contrast  between 
the  skulls.  It  is  only  in  the  prognathism  that  the  skull  Nos.  973-976 
approaches  the  female  skull  No.  147,  whilst  the  strongly  orthognathic 
skull  Nos.  969-972  is  in  contrast  with  both. 

"  The  question  whether  all  three  skulls  belong  to  the  same  people, 
is  diflScult  to  decide  on  account  of  such  great  differences.  If  the  progna- 
thism is  regarded  as  an  ethnological  criterion,  then  the  conclusion  must 
be  that  the  male  skull,  Nos.  969-972,  must  belong  to  a  people  different 
from  the  other  two.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  form 
of  the  skull  indicates  rather  a  relation  between  the  two  male  skulls 
than  between  them  and  the  female  skull.  It  is  true  that  the  female  sex 
inclines  more  to  prognathism,  and  in  many  races  the  female  calvaria 
appears  shorter  and  broader  than  the  male ;  but  still  the  difference  in  the 
cephalic  index  (82*  5  — 73  •8  =  8*  7)  is  so  considerable  that  it  cannot  be 
referred  to  a  mere  difference  of  sex.  Thus  we  are  led  naturally  to  the 
question,  whether  we  have  not  here  before  us  the  remains  of  a  mixed  race. 
In  this  respect  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  all  three  skulls  present  in 
a  striking  manner  the  appearance  of  the  bones  of  a  race  in  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization.  Nothing  of  the  savage,  nothing  massive  in  the 
formation  of  the  bones,  no  particularly  strong  development  of  the 
apophyses  of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  can  be  observed.  All  the  parts 
have  a  smooth,  fine,  almost  slender  appearance.  It  is  true  that  all 
three  skulls  have  belonged  to  youthful  persons,  or  at  least  to  persons  but 
little  advanced  in  age,  and  many  a  protuberance  would  perhaps  have  been 
further  developed  had  they  grown  older.  But  with  savage  races  the 
bones  acquire  earlier  a  greater  thickness  and  ruggedness,  and  it  is  there- 
fore most  natural  to  infer  that  the  ancient  owners  of  these  heads  belonged 
to  a  settled  people,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace,  and  who, 
through  intercourse  with  distant  races,  were  more  exposed  to  being 
mixed  in  blood. 

"  Of  course  these  remarks  can  only  be  offered  with  great  reserve,  as  in 
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all  three  skulls  decay  had  reached  such  a  degree,  that  the  recomposition  of 
the  fragments,  particularly  of  the  face,  by  no  means  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  arbitrariness.  Each  of  the  two  male  skulls  has,  under  my 
direction,  been  taken  to  pieces  and  recomposed  six  or  seven  times ; 
nevertheless  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  result.  But 
at  last  I  have  terminated  the  attempts  at  restoration,  because,  as  large 
pieces  are -missing,  a  certain  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the  restorer 
cannot  be  avoided ;  besides,  at  least  in  the  main  points,  it  cannot  be  per- 
ceived that  a  fresh  restoration  would  give  an  essentially  different  result. 
The  dolichocephalism  of  the  male  and  the  brachycephalism  of  the  female 
skulls  would  surely  as  little  disappear  as  the  orthognathism  of  the  one 
and  the  prognathism  of  the  two  other  skulls. 

"  The  temptation  is  very  great  to  make  further  suppositions  regarding 
the  extraction  of  the  individual  persons  and  their  social  position.  This 
temptation,  I  believe,  I  must  resist,  because  our  real  knowledge  of  the 
craniology  of  ancient  peoples  is  still  on  a  very  small  scale.  If  it  were 
correct  that,  as  some  authors  suppose,  the  ancient  Thracians,  like  the 
modern  Albanians,  were  brachycephalic,  we  might  perhaps  connect  with 
them  the  people  represented  by  the  brachycephalic  head  from  Hissarlik. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dolichocephalism  of  Semites  and  Egyptians  would 
permit  us  to  go  with  our  dolicephalic  skulls  from  Hissarlik  to  so  distant 
an  origin.  But  if  besides  the  skull  index  we  take  into  consideration  the 
entire  formation  of  the  head  and  the  face  of  the  dolichocephalic  skulls,  the 
idea  that  those  men  were  members  of  the  Aryan  race  is  highly  pleasing. 
Hence  I  believe  the  natural  philosopher  should  stop  in  the  face  of  these 
problems,  and  should  abandon  further  investigation  to  the  archaeologist." 

The  skull  Nos.  977,  978,  which  was  found  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city, 
in  a  jar,  together  with  ashes  of  animal  matter,  is,  as  Prof.  Yirchow 
informs  me,  that  of  a  woman,  probably  of  a  "  young  maiden.  Its  type 
is  a  very  characteristic  female  one :  the  bones  are  fine ;  the  form  is 
very  pleasing.  Corresponding  to  the  pronounced  doUchocephalio  index 
of  71*3  (greatest  length  188,  greatest  breadth  134  mm.),  the  Norma 
verticalis  is  long  and  oval ;  the  Norma  temporalis  extended,  with  a  long 
and  somewhat  flat  vertex-curve.  The  auricular  height  is  111mm.; 
according  to  this,  the  auricular  index  amounts  to  57,  which  is  a  very  low 
measure.  In  the  same  way  the  Lambda-angle  is  low  and  very  obtuse; 
the  forehead  low,  falling  off  distinctly  and  rapidly  from  the  vertex-curve ; 
the  orbital  edges  quite  smooth.  The  Sutura  frontaJh  is  continuous. 
Compared  with  the  other  skulls,  we  find  a  great  contrast  to  the  female 
skull.  No.  147,  which  is  brachycephalic ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  near 
approach  to  the  two  male  skulls,  especially  to  Nos.  969-972.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  objection  to  join  these  three  skulls  in  one  group.  In 
connection  with  this  it  is  not  without  importance  that  the  new  skull,  as 
well  as  the  skull  Nos.  973-976,  has  an  open  Sutura  frontalis.. 

"Regarding  this  skull,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  of  the  first 
skulls;  namely,  that  the  bones  give  one  the  impression  of  a  delicate, 
civilized,  settled  population.  If  this  population  were  pre-eminently  a 
dolichocephalic  one,  then  we  have  the  choice  between  Aryan,  Semitic,  and 
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perhaps  Hamitic  races.  A  definite  decision  on  this  point  cannot  yet 
be  made  from  a  purely  anthropological  point  of  view,  but  I  may  say 
that  the  last  skull  can  hardly  be  distinguished  in  the  midst  of  ancient 
Greek  skulls." 


lta«,tTT,«TI.  %iiUlMi>dlo«Ju,tii(MberwlUiuba  of. 


Professor  Yirchow  kindly  sent  me  also  the  following  note  on  the 
skeleton  of  a  foetus  which  was  found  in  a  vase  in  the  third  or  burnt 
city  :  — "  This  skeleton  is  very  defective,  because  there  are  only  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  head,  breast,  pelvis,  hands  and  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities  a3  far  as  the  hands  and  feet  are  pretty 
complete.    Their  bones  give  the  following  measurements  :— 

"Os  humeri         .         .         .36  Oi  fi:moria  .         .37 

Wd«  .         .         .31  Tibia        ...  31 

Budiiu      .         .         .         .31  Fibula      ....     33 

"  It  may,  therefore,  be  a  foetus  of  from  6  to  7  months." 
Unfortunately  both  the  helmets,  which  were  on  these  skulls,  had  been 
80  much  destroyed  by  the  chloride  of  copper,  that  they  could  only  be 
taken  out  in  small  fragments,  which  are  too  much  corroded  and  too  fragile 
to  be  recomposed. 

The  upper  portions  of  both  helmets  have,  however,  been  well  pre- 
served;  and  these  parts  form  the  ridge  (tftdXot),  in  which  the  horsehair 
plume  {Xoiftoi;  itnrovpK),  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Hiad,  was  fixed.* 
In  both  cases  the  ^Xo;  consists  of  two  pieces,  such  as  we  have  seen  under 
Nob.  795-798,  and  as  I  have  recomposed  them  in  No.  979.     The  reader 

■  iii.  362  ;  iT.  459  ;  vi.  9j  niii.  132;  itL  216.  ('Scared  at  the  brnnn  mail  ind  horMfaair  plome, 

Ur.    Philip   Smith    aiyj  in  hit   fool-note    at  That  vaved  terrilii:  oa  the  created  helm.') 

p.  2S1  of  Troy  and  it>  Jlemaini :  "Ftw  coinci-  "Koiuch  plumed  helmeti  are  found  imoDg  Ihe 

d«ic«>  have  atrack  miDore  than  the  comparison  remains  of  pre-hijtorii '  burharoiis  nicea.     The 

of  these  helmet-creaMviththefrequeDtalluaioiu  >t:eletDns,  with   the   helmets  and  lances  beside 

in   Honier,    cipeciallj-   where   '  Hector    of    tha  them,  hear  ttrilting  n-itneu  to  a  cilv  taken  by 

liancinghelmet-erest'CicopaeaiDXDi'EitTwp) lakes  ttorm.       In    Humer,    Ihe    Troj.ins,    under    the 

off  the  helmet  that  frightened  his  child  (^11.  vi.  command  of  the  'crested  Hector,'  are  'valiant 

'US,  foil.);  Kith   laocea'  (jitiiaint   iyxiivri^  U-  H.  S16- 

TQpfifimt  x'^i^i*  "  f*l  \i^ii  l»»iex"''"l>'i  818)." 

iti*hy  iif  iKporirrtt  xiytitat  niiopra  nnjoui. 
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will  see  in  the  lower  portion  a  round  boss ;  this  is  the  head  of  the  copper 
nail  by  which  the  piece  ie  transfixed :  the  point  of  the  nail  on  the  other 


wplKBiif  uTroJimMelniel.         N".»-o.    Omit  Cuprcr  Kins,  funm]  tut 
AinullpJtceof  UKUrlioet         tbe  Heimtt-ctol   (AbDOI  lulf  (ctul  iIk. 
midini  iaucrinff  10  uie  jonfT  part  of  tha  i^ftt,    A  pin,  Dep]b,aboat 33ft.) 

futened  to  the  front  of  tbe  j»t%  b.  m>r  be  vcn  proCnidin^  on 
Uie  oppoilte  ildr.  (Atnul  IhU  uliul  liu.  Ueptb,  about  un.) 

side  is  merely  bent  round.  As  to  the  place  into  which  the  X6<^  t-mrovpK 
was  inserted  and  fixed  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  ridge  can  have  serred  no  other  purpoBe.'  By  the  side  of  one 
helmet  I  found  the  copper  ring  No,  980,  by  the  aide  of  the  other  the 
fragment  of  a  similar  ring.  1  am  at  a  loss  to  say  how  these  rings  could 
have  been  connected  with  the  helmets. 

Under  No.  981  I  represent  six  primitive  bronze  brooches,  of  which 
only  two  hare  globular,  the  others  flat  heads.     They  had  been  stuck 


No-OTI.    Six  BnmM  DnMcbH,  Muck  togtUitr  In 
cutnule  of  coppir. 

together  into  a  hollow  bone,  and  are  consolidated  by  tbe  cementing  action 
of  the  oxide  or  carbonate.  This  is  the  sole  instance  of  brooches  with  fiat 
beads  in  the  burnt  city. 

No.  982  marks  an  object  of  bronze  in  form  like  a  small  coin.  On  the 
front  side  it  is  slightly  concave,  and  represents  in  very  low  relief  a  little 
figure,  in  which,  by  the  help  of  what  we  have  learned  from  those  on  the 
whorls  Nos.  1826,  1883,  1971,  1994,  we  see  a  man  with  uplifted  arms. 
On  the  reverse  side  this  object  is  quite  fiat ;  we  only  see  there  a  single 
dot.  I  think  that,  with  all  its  resemblance  to  a  coin,  this  object  cannot 
be  one,  for  nothing  else  like  it  has  ever  been  found  in  any  one  of  the 

gold  b«id  and  ■  gold  riog.     See  mj  Uiicrnat, 
r-  174,  No.  254  i  p.  323,  No.  835. 

2   L 
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pra-bistorio  cities  of  Hisearlik.    Besides,  coined  money  \Tas  still  unknown 
even  in  tlie  time  of  Homer. 


f  f 


No.»M.    CuMomOIJrtl 


No.  983  is  a  very  carious  object  of  a  perfectly  white  snbstance,  with 
traces  of  blue  coloar  on  the  outside.  It  has  nine  semi-globnlar  pro- 
jections, a  linear  ornamentation,  and  at  one  end  one  perforation,  at  the 
other  two,  by  which  it  was  pinned  on  another  object.  I,  therefore,  hold 
it  to  have  served  as  an  ornament  of  a  wooden  box.  In  the  fracture  it  has 
quite  the  appearance  of  gypsum,  and  it  is  much  softer  and  lighter  than 
Egyptian  porcelain.  As  nothing  like  a  similar  paste  has  ever  been  found 
by  me,  and  also  on  account  of  its  blue  colour,  which  never  occurs  else- 
where at  Hissarlik,  I  think  it  to  be  of  foreign  importation. 

No.  984  represents  a  plain  perforated  lentoid  gem  of  coraeliaa,  found 

in  the  royal  house ;  its  sole  decoration  is  an  incised  line,  which  goes  round 

it  lengthwise.     A  perfectly  similar  gem  of  cornehan, 

found  in  a  tomb  at  Gamirns  in  Rhodes,  is  in  tho  British 

Museum. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  oQ  the  third,  the 

burnt  city,  without  examining  once  more  the  qnestion, 

whether  this  pretty  little  town,  with  its  brick  walls, 

which  can  hardly  have  housed  3000  inhabitants,  could 

mr   -      .„"T   .    .^.     have  been  identical  with  the  great  Homeric  Uios  of 

So.  ««<.     Wiin   Untold  1  ■   1         ■  1  1    I. 

crmorcoriMUui.         immortal  renown,  which  withstood  for  ten  long  years 
'^iiiiblwa)^         the  heroic  efforts  of  the  united  Greek  army  of  110,000 
men,  and  which  could  only  at  last  be  captured  by  a 
stratagem. 

First,  as  regards  the  size  of  all  the  pre-historic  cities,  I  repeat  that 
they  were  but  very  small.  In  fact,  we  can  hardly  too  much  contract  our 
ideas  of  the  dimensions  of  those  primeval  cities. 

So,  according  to  the  Attic  tradition,  Athens  was  built  by  the  Pelas- 
gians,  and  was  limited  to  the  small  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  whose  plateau  is 
of  oval  form,  900  ft.  long  and  400  ft.  broad  at  its  broadest  part ;  but  it 
was  much  smaller  still  until  Cimon  enlarged  it  by  bniMing  the  wall  on 
its  eastern  declivity  and  levelling  the  slope  within  by  means  of  debris}" 
Tho  loniauB,  having  captured  the  city,  forced  the  Pelasgians  to  settle 
at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Acropolis.  According  to  Thucydides,  Athens 
was  only  enlarged  by  the  coalescence  of  the  Attic  demi  there  (trwoiiaafim) 

"  Pad?,  i.   lis,  S  3:    If  !t  ietpniKit,  vAl)v  ^oo-l TVATp^Aor  koI 'Tr^^^ior.     ■vrfw^"'** 

lo-av    K(/ivv    ^Kot6nvv<y    B^t   6    Ki^rMaa,  I)  sTrini  iav.  citir  SaAo  Munl^qi'  iaitt7r,  t) 

w.piBaM'*  T&      Aoisb'    \tyrrai    tou     Ttlxovl  XwfAolif  ri  '(ofixfii   Hrraj  'AKOpfOvbir  fittoi- 

Ilf Aa07ott  biir^fforrii  irffr«  bwi  riir  ljqiira\ui  ■  k^ou. 
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effected  by  Theseus.^  In  like  manner  Athens  {'AOrjvai),  Thebes  {%rjPat\ 
Mycenae  (Mtr/ev^i/ot),  and  all  the  other  cities  whose  names  are  of  the 
plural  form,  were  probably  at  first  limited  to  their  stronghold,  called 
7r6\<9,  and  had  their  names  in  the  singular ;  but  the  cities  having  been 
enlarged,  they  received  the  plural  name,  the  citadel  being  then  called 
Acropolis,  and  the  lower  town  TroXt?.  The  most  striking  proof  of  this  is 
the  name  of  the  valley  "  Polis  "  in  Ithaca,  which,  as  I  have  shown  above,^ 
is  not  derived  from  a  real  city,  or  acropolis, — for  my  excavations  there 
have  proved  that  this  single  fertile  valley  in  the  island  can  never  have 
been  the  site  of  a  city, — but  from  a  natural  rock,  which  has  never  been 
touched  by  the  hand  of  man.  This  rock,  however,  having — as  seen  from 
below — precisely  the  shape  of  a  citadel,  is  for  this  reason  now  called 
castron,  and  was  no  doubt  in  ancient  times  called  Polis,  which  name  has 
been  transferred  to  the  valley. 

The  ancient  Polis  or  Asty  (aoTv)  was  the  ordinary  habitation  of  the 
town-chief  or  king,  with  his  family  and  dependants,  as  well  as  of  the 
richer  classes  of  the  people ;  it  was  the  site  of  the  Agora  and  the  temples, 
and  the  general  place  of  refuge  in  time  of  danger.  We  have  traces  of 
this  fact  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  Italian  castello,  to  embrace  a  town, 
and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  hurh  ;  also,  as  Professor  Virchow  suggests  to  me, 
in  the  Slavish  gard^zhortm  (Burgwall).  "What,  indeed,"  says  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "have  we  to  say  when  we  find  that,  in  the  period  of  the 
ineunabula  of  Rome,  the  Romans  on  the  Palatine  were  probably  faced  by 
the  Sabines  on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol  ?"  ^  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  small- 
ness  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  which  can  prevent  us  from  identifying 
it  with  the  Homeric  Troy,  because  Homer  is  not  a  historian,  but  an  epic 
poet.  Besides,  he  does  not  sing  of  contemporaneous  events,  but  of  events 
which  happened  probably  600  or  700  years  before  his  time,  and  which 
he  merely  knew  from  hearsay : — 

"  If,"  as  Professor  Sayce  observes,*  "  Greek  warriors  had  never  fought 
in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  poems  of  Homer 
would  not  have  brought  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  under  the  walls  of 
Ilion."  Great  national  heroic  poems  always  rest  on  the  foundation  of 
great  decisive  national  combats  and  definite  regions  which  had  become 
famous  for  these  combats.  The  whole  of  Greek  antiquity,  and  at  its  head 
the  greatest  of  all  historians,  Thucydides,  never  doubted  of  such  combats 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont.  "  The  capture  of  Troy  is,"  as  M. 
Lenormant  says,*  "  one  of  the  five  or  six  primitive  reminiscences  of  the 
Greeks,  which  seem  to  refer  to  real  facts,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the 
exuberant  mythological  vegetation  in  the  midst  of  which  they  appear, 
throw  into  the  dark  night  of  the  heroic  ages  a  light  on  the  successive 
phases  of  growing  civilization.  Such  are,  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Argos  by  the  early  Pelasgic  dynasty  of  Inachus;  its  replacement  by 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  15 :  rh  9h  wpb  ro{nov  ^  ijcpAwoXis  *  Homeric  Synchrcnism,  p.  39.       *  IL  ii.  486. 

^  vvv  oZva  ir6\is  iji',  ical  th  ^*  ovr^i'  irpbs  ¥6rov  *  Contemporary  Review  of  December  1878. 

fiAXiffra  rrrpofifiiyoy,  *  See  Introd.  p.  46.  •  Antiquites  de  la  TroadCy  pp.  35,  36. 
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the  new  dynasty  of  Danaus ;  the  power  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Pelopids ; 
and,  in  another  part  of  Greece,  the  Phoenician  colonization  of  Thebes. 
The  Greeks  always  considered  these  events  as  marking  the  principal  and 
decisive  epochs  of  their  primitive  annals  and  their  pre-historic  traditions. 
For  the  Trojan  war  there  is  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  tradition,  a 
unanimity  too  decisively  marked  not  to  be  founded  on  a  positive  fact.  I 
am  particularly  struck  by  the  constancy  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  the 
infinite  divergence  of  the  heroic  legends  of  the  Greeks,  there  is  always 
maintained  the  same  space  of  time  between  the  capture  of  Troy  and  the 
Dorian  invasion,  which  is  placed  a  little  less  than  a  hundred  years  later, 
and  opens  the  historical  ages." 

In  the  catalogue  of  ships '  the  poet  mentions  "  the  lower  Thebes " 
(TTToOfj^ai),  because  the  upper  town,  the  Cadmea,  destroyed  by  the 
Epigoni,  had  not  yet  been  rebuilt.  His  mention  of  the  lower  town 
only  seems,  therefore,  to  confirm  another  ancient  tradition. 

Mr.  Gladstone  writes:®  "As  to  the  question  what  light  Schliemann's 
discoveries  throw  upon  the  question,  whether  Troy  had  a  real  or  only 
a  mythical  existence,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  mythical  theory, 
always  wofuUy  devoid  of  tangible  substance,  can  long  survive  the  results 
attained.  In  the  Plain  where  the  scene  of  the  Iliad  is  laid,  upon  the  spot 
indicated  by  the  oldest  traditions,  which  for  very  many  centuries  were 
never  brought  into  question,  and  which,  as  testifying  to  a  fact  the  most 
simple  and  palpable,  were  of  high  presumptive  authority ;  at  a  depth  of 
from  23  to  33  ft.,  with  the  debris  of  an  older  city  beneath  it,  and  of  three 
more  recent  successive  towns  above  it;  has  been  found  a  stratum  of 
remains  of  an  inhabited  city,  which  was  manifestly  destroyed  by  a 
tremendous  conflagration." 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  third  city  of  Hissarlik 
perfectly  agrees  with  the  Homeric  indications  as  to  the  site  of  Troy; 
and  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  second  place  in  the  Troad  which  could 
possibly  vie  with  it,  goes  far  to  prove  its  identity,  the  more  so  as  the 
third  city  has,  like  the  Homeric  Ilios,  been  destroyed  by  the  hand  of 
an  enemy  in  a  fearful  catastrophe,  which  fell  on  it  so  suddenly  that  the 
inhabitants  had  to  leave  even  a  large  part  of  their  treasures  behind.  In 
this  respect  also  the  third  city  agrees  with  the  Homeric  description, 
because  the  poet  says :  "  Priam's  city  used  to  be  far-famed  for  its  wealth 
in  gold  and  bronze,  but  now  the  precious  wealth  has  disappeared  from  its 
houses."*  If,  therefore,  in  spite  of  its  exhaustion  by  a  long-protracted 
siege,  the  third  city  of  Hissarlik  was  still  so  rich  that  I  could  find  in  it  ten 
treasures,  this  is  an  additional  proof  of  its  identity  with  the  poet's  Ilios. 

In  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  Ilium  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  sudden  catastrophe,  by  which  this  rich  and  famous  capital  of 
the  Trojan  kingdom  perished,  should  have  made  a  very  deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  men,  both  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Greece,  and  that  it 
should  at  once  have  been  taken  up  by  the  bards.     But  while,  as  Mr* 


»  //.  ii.  505 :  •  //.  xviii.  288-290 : 

*t  0  'Tiro$ii$as  fTxoi',  itierlfi^yoy  wro\lt0pov.  9p\¥  fi^i^  yhp  UpidfAOio  w6\af  fi4pov9t  Mptnrot 

8  ffonieric  Synchronisi/if  p.  20.  rrdms  fivBdaKoyro  iroX^rxpwrov  iroKix""^^^ ' 

vvv  Z\  Z^  HaewiXmX^  96fittv  Ktifi'fiKta  KoXd, 
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Gladstone  says,  the  local  features  of  the  site  and  Plain  of  Troy  were  giveii 
safficiently  for  a  broad  identification,  the  bards  handled  them  loosely  and 
at  will  in  point  of  detail.  They  treated  the  Plain  without  any  asanniption 
of  a  minute  acquaintance  with  it,  like  one  who  was  eketching  a  picture 
for  hie  hearers,  boldly  but  slightly,  and  not  as  one  who  laid  his  scene  in  a 
place  with  which  he  was  already  peraonally  acquainted,  and  which  formed 
by  far  the  most  famous  portion  of  the  country  he  inhabited.  The  ruins  of 
the  burnt  Dium  having  been  completely  buried  under  the  ashes  and  debris, 
and  people  having  no  archteological  desire  for  the  investigation  of  the 
matter,  it  was  thought  that  the  destroyed  city  had  completely  disappeared. 
The  imagination  of  the  bards  had,  therefore,  full  play ;  the  sm^l  Ilium 
grew  in  their  songs,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  strength  of  the 
Greek  fleet,  the  power  of  the  besieging  army,  and  the  great  actions  of  the 
heroes ;  the  gods  were  made  to  participate  in  the  war,  and  innumerable 
legends  were  grouped  around  the  magnified  facts. 

I  wish  I  could  have  proved  Homer  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of 
the  Trojan  war !  Alas,  I  cannot  do  it !  At  his  time  swords  were  in 
universal  use  and  iron  was  known,  whereas  they  were  totally  unknown  at 
Troy.  Besides,  the  civilization  he  describes  is  later  by  centuries  than  that 
which  I  have  brought  to  light  in  the  excavations.  Homer  gives  us  the 
legend  of  Ilium's  tragic  fate,  as  it  was  handed  down  to  him  by  preceding 
bards,  clothing  the  traditional  facts  of  the  war  and  destruction  of  Troy  in 
the  garb  of  his  own  day.  Neither  will  I  maintain  that  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Troad  and  with  Troy  was  that  of  a  resident ;  but  certainly  he 
was  not  without  personal  knowledge  of  the  localities,  for  his  descriptions 
of  the  Troad  in  general,  and  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  in  particular,  are  too 
truthful  for  us  to  believe  that  he  could  have  drawn  all  bis  details  from 
the  ancient  myth.  If,  as  appears  likely,  he  visited  the  Plain  in  the  ninth 
century  n.c.,*"  he  would  probably  have  found  the  Aeolic  Ilium  already 
long  established,  having  its  Acropolis  on  Hissarlik  and  its  lower  town  on 
the  site  of  Novum  Ilium.  It  would,  therefore,  be  but  natural  that  he 
should  depict  Priam's  Troy  as  a  large  city,  with  an  acropolis  called  Pcr- 
gamos,  the  more  so  as  in  his  time  every  larger  city  had  its  Acropolis. 
My  excavations  have  reduced  the  Homeric  Ilium  to  its  real  proportions. 

I  have  never  called  in  doubt  the  unity  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  have 
always  firmly  believed  both  the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad  to  be  by  one  author, 
except  perhaps — partly  or  entirely — the  24th  Bhapsody  of  each  poem, 
on  account  of  the  contradictions  they  contain  with  the  preceding  text. 
Desides — to  use  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,' — "  If  I  consider  how  much  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  have  been  expended  in  a  hundred  efi'orts  (scarcely  any 
two  of  the  assailants,  however,  agreeing  except  in  their  negative  or  revo- 
lutionary criticism)  to  disintegrate  the  Homeric  poems,  to  break  up  into 
nebulous  fragments  the  Sun  of  all  ancient  literature," — I  think  it  idle  on 
my  part  to  attempt  a  task  already  marked  by  so  many  failures ;  and  I 
rest  content  with  those  immortal  epics  as  they  stand — the  first-fruits  of 
the  noblest  literature  of  the  world,  and  the  fount  of  poetic  inspiration  for 
all  later  ages. 
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been  erected  merely  for  the  defence  of  certain  special  points.  Now,  if 
the  people  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city  had  continued  to  reside  there,  it 
would  appear  wonderful  why  they  should  not  have  continued  to  surround 
themselves  with  new  brick  walls  of  defence,  for  they  had  passed  all  their 
lives  within  such  brick  fortifications,  which  could  so  easily  have  been 
erected^  But  there  is  no  trace  of  such  city  walls  of  brick.  Neither  is 
there  a  trace  of  brick  in  the  houses  of  the  fourth  city.  As  we  have  seen, 
only  the  ground-floors  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city  are  of  stones  joined 
with  earth ;  all  the  upper  part  of  the  houses  was  built  of  slightly-baked 
bricks,  rarely  of  mere  clay.  Now,  if  the  Trojans  had  continued  to  reside  in 
their  city,  it  is  diflScult  to  admit  that  they  could  have  suddenly  abandoned 
their  mode  of  architecture  and  have  adopted  a  different  one.  But  that 
the  architecture  of  the  fourth  city  was  a  different  one,  is  a  fact  of  which 
visitors  can  easily  convince  themselves  in  the  great  block  of  debris  which 
I  have  left  standing.  They  will  see  there,  in  the  strata  of  ddbris  suc- 
ceeding those  of  the  burnt  city,  house-walls  10  or  12  ft.  high,  built  of 
stones  joined  with  clay ;  they  will  also  see  many  such  stone  walls  of  this 
height  in  my  excavations  to  the  east  of  the  brick  wall  of  the  third  city. 
This  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  all  the  house-walls  were  built  of 
stones.  This  mode  of  architecture  seems  also  to  be  proved  by  the  very 
large  masses  of  loose  stones  which  occur  in  the  strata  of  the  fourth  city. 
But  as  the  people  had  neither  planks  nor  tiles,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that,  like  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Troad,  they  covered  in  their 
houses  with  terraces  of  earth.  I  readily  admit  that  in  many  houses  the 
stone  walls  may  have  been  superseded  by  walls  of  clay,  for  in  that  case 
we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of 
debris  of  this  fourth  city,  which  is  generally  from  12  to  13  ft.  deep.  But 
at  all  events  no  bricks,  or  traces  of  bricks,  ever  turned  up  there;  and  this 
is  the  principal  reason  which  gives  the  preponderance  of  argument 
against  our  tendency  to  believe  that  this  fourth  city  might  have  been 
inhabited  by  the  people  of  the  preceding,  the  burnt  city. 

But  on  this  point  I  differ  from  my  friend  Professor  Virchow,  who 
writes  to  me :  "I  do  not  dare  to  contradict^  but  I  would  maintain  that  the 
present  sun-dried  bricks  of  the  Troad  are  decomposed  by  air  and  rain  with- 
out leaving  a  trace  of  their  shape.  Had  the  fourth  city  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  bricks  would  have  been  preserved  longer.  But  this  not  having 
been  the  case,  I  do  not  see  how  the  fact  that  no  trace  of  them  can  now  be 
found  can  militate  against  their  former  existence." 

If  the  pottery  of  the  fourth  city  does  not  differ  much  in  shape  from 
that  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  it  certainly  differs  much  from  it  in 
colour  and  general  appearance ;  because  the  pottery  of  the  fourth  city  has 
been  only  half  or  less  than  half  baked  at  an  open  fire,'  whereas  the  pottery 

'  Professor  Virchow  remonstrates  against  my  contradicted   by  the  fact  that  these  latter  are 

belief  that  the  pre-historic  peoples  baked  their  always  thoroughly  baked ;  whilst  all  the  other 

pottery  at  an  open  fire,  for  he  thinks  they  per-  pottery,  and  even  the  very  thinnest,  whose  clay 

formed   this   operation   with    animal   dung   in  is  not  more  than  0*003  or  0* 004  thick,  is  baked 

closed  pits.    But  I  can  so  much  the  less  accept  on  an  average  only- to  one-third  of  the  thickness 

his  theory,  as  he  claims  the  same  manipulation  of  their  clay, 
for  the  baking  of  the  \&Tgepithou    But  this  is 
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of  the  third  city,  after  hariDg  passed  through  the  same  operation,  has 
been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  -which  in  a  very 
great  many  cases  has  completed  the  thorough  baking  and  has  given  to 
it  a  much  finer  colour,  except  id  cases  where,  the  heat  haviDg  continued 
too  long  or  having  been  too  intense,  the  vessels  have  been  more  or  less 
destroyed  by  it.  Thus  we  have  before  ns,  in  this  fourth  city,  a  pottery 
very  inferior  in  fabric  to  that  of  the  first  and  second  cities,  hut  a  pottery 
irhich  would  have  been  but  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  its  predecessor,  the 
third  city,  had  it  not  been  through  the  accidentally  superior  baking  of  the 
'  latter  in  the  confiagration. 

Under  No.  986  I  represent  a  pretty  lustrous-yellow  owl-headed  vase, 
of  a  globular  shape  but  flat-bottomed,  with  the  characteristics  of  a 
woman  and  two  wing-like  vertical  projections :  the  vulva,  with  its  incised 
cross  and  the  four  dots,  is  of  special  interest.  Very  interesting  is  also 
the  globular  red  vase  No.  987,  which   has  also  a  flat  bottom,  and  on 


So.tM.    TrrnKotu  VuF,  ttltb  U)  ovr*  haul,  tlu  No.  MI.    Cuiioiu  Vnw,  nlihin  anl'sbend.livldlng* 

(l:3ictiul>tK.    DepUi,Jsn.)  (AbonllultKliiiltlie.    Depib.lSft.) 

which  we  see  the  large  owl-eyes  still  more  distinctly  marked.  The  figure 
has  OD  its  head  a  basin,  which  forms  the  orifice;  four  necklaces  are 
indicated  round  the  neck.  In  its  hands  it  holds  a  double-bandied  cup, 
which  communicates  by  a  hole  with  the  principal  vase.  -^^Wieaded  vases 
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of  an  identical  sliape  also  occur  in  the  third  city :  the  fragment  repre- 
sented under  No.  228,  p.  340,  is  the  month-piece  of  a  similar  rase. 

No.  988  ia  a  pear-shaped  Instrooe-black  vase,  mth  wing-like  vertical 
projections,  an  owl's  head,  and  the  characteristicB  of  a  woman ;  there  ia  a 
slight  hollow  in  the  vulva.  Owl-vases  of  this  shape  are  the  most  frequent. 
Of  the  same  colour  and  of  nearly  an  identical  shape,  bnt  -much  larger,  ie 
the  vase  No.  989.    Of  the  same  colonz  is  also  tbe  owUvase  No.  990,  which 


a  Id  roim  of  >cli]g«.    (1: 


Las  no  vnlva.  Of  still  greater  interest  is  the  pear-shaped  lustrous  dart- 
brown  vase  No.  991,  which  has  an  incised  cross  on  ihe  vulva,  no  vertical 
projections,  but  two  handles.  Here  the  neck  is  plain,  and  was  evidently 
intended  to  be  crowned  with  a  cover  on  which  the  owl-head  is  modelled, 
like  that  which  I  have  put  on  it,  but  certainly  not  this  particular  one,  as 
it  is  too  narrow.  Of  an  identical  shape  and  colour  is  the  vase  No.  992. 
Of  a  very  rude  fabric  is  the  pear-shaped  yellow  vase  No.  993,  on  which 
the  characteristics  of  a  woman  are  indicated  by  shapeless  excrescences. 
The  usual  wing-like  projections,  instead  of  being  upright,  are  here  bent 
towards  the  neck  of  the  vase;  the  bottom  is  flat.  All  these  vases  are 
hand-mado. 

To  this  fourth  city  also  belong  the  idols  Nos.  991  and  995 ;  both 
aro  very  curious,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  human  shape  than  any 
other  of  the  stone  idols.    No.  994  is  of  £ne  white  marble,  and  difiiers 
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also  from  the  otber  idola  by  its  bulky  form,  approaching  to  the  round ;  it 
has  a  mdely-inciBed  owl-face.  A  necklace  is  indicated  by  a  horizontal 
stroke,  and  the  hair  by  vertical  Bcratches  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck. 


.   (lUutiul^B.    Depth,  13 


So.  Ml.  TwO-bUKllKl  Vj 
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The  rnlvft  ia  isdicated,  considerably  below  its  natural  place ;  tbe  whole 
body  bos  been  decorated  with  formless   scratcbes,  which  seem  to  Lave 
no  signification.      I  call   attention  to  the 
great  resemblance  of  this  idol  to  a  Baby- 
lonian image  of  the  goddess  Nana  in  the 


No.  Ml.  NaiblEldoLvllh 
■n  oxl'i  rice.  (3:iacliul 
■lie.    Drptb,  ibgnt  kR.) 


oFSUiU.  (1;E 
Dcptli,  13  ft.) 


Eta.tx-!I9%.    Owl-fMtd Idolaot Harbte.    (Acltaalilie.    Deplh,  13 toson.)    Ne.  »•  bu ■  girdit ;  Ko.  Ht, 

British  Museum.  The  idol  No.  995  is  of  slate  and  flat ;  of  the  face, 
only  the  two  eyes  are  marked.  A  necklace  is  indicated  by  two  horizontal 
strokes.  Throngti  the  inability  of  the  primitive  artist,  the  breasts  are 
indicated  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  vulva  on  the  left  side. 

I  have  farther  to  mention,  as  belonging  to  this  fourth  city,  the  marble 
idols  Nos.  996,  997,  998.  On  the  first  two  the  owl-Lead  is  rudely  incised. 
No.  996  has  a  girdle  indicated  by  two  horizontal  strokes  and  three  points. 
No.  997  has  on  the  neck  four  horizontal  strokes,  probably  indicating  the 
necklaces.  On  the  idol  No.  998,  the  eyes  and  beak  of  the  owl  are  rudely 
painted  with  a  black  colour,  probably  with  black  clay. 

No.  999  is  a  fragment  of  the  side  of  a  vase  with  an  incised  linear 
ornamentation,  on  which  we  see  the  projection  with  a  tubular  hole  for 


suspension.     No.  1000  is  the  fragment  of  a  vase-handle ; 
fragment  of  a  vase-neck,  with  a  linear  decoration. 
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Kos.  1002  and  1003  represent  the  npper  part  of  a  laatrouB-black  vase, 
with  a  mde  hot  rery  corions  deeply-incised  decoration.    On  No.  1002  we 


see,  perhaps,  the  very  rude  fignre  of  a  man  with  uplifted  arms,  whose 
head  is  almost  as  large  as  the  whole  remainder  of  the  body.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  explain  the  rest  of  the  decoration.  On  No.  1003  the  sign 
in  the  middle  resembles  a  written  character.     The  clay  of  this  vase-head  is 


No.  1WH.    VuH,  1 


■lupcmJoD.    (l^iactiulilu.    Depib,  nbout  I*  ft.) 


but  very  slightly  haked.    No.  1004  is  a  small  vase  with  vertical  tubulat 
holes  for  snspenBion.     No.  1005  is  a  small  pear-shaped  vase  of  a  blackish 
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colour,  with  tubnlar  holes  for  saspension.  No.  1006  is  a  globular  lustrous 
dark-brown  vase,  with  a  convex  bottom  and  tabular  rings  for  suspeneion ; 
it  has  a  breast-like  excrescence  in  front.  The  vase  No.  1007  is  wheel- 
made  and  of  a  dark-red  coloar ;  its  handles  are  in  the  form  of  spirals, 


ir  faolM  tn 


.  No.  lOOa.    Vue  wiUi  tobdlir  balm  fur  fOp] 

Txplb,  (bout  l>  no 


and  are  perforated  vertically  for  suspension  with  a  string.  No.  1008  is 
pear-shaped,  with  a  convex  bottom  and  a  long  neck  tapering  towards 
the  month;  on  each  side  is  a  long 
projection  with  a  perforation  for  sus- 
pension. Vases  of  this  shape  are  very 
frequent.  No.  1009  is  a  pretty  lustrous- 
red  wheel-made  vase,  with  two  handles 
in  the  form  of  spirals,  and  between 
them,  on  each  side,  a  perforated  pro- 
jection for  suspension;  in  the  same 
direction  there  are  perforations  in  the 
rim :  the  only  ornamentation  consists 
of  four  impressed  horizontal  lines 
round  the  neck. 

No.  1010   represents    a    dark-red 

hand-made  vase,  with  a  hollow  bottom 

Bo-iooB    v«wwiun««ii4diiiM«i>d  lubuiiThoiM    *"*^  pcrforatfid  projections  for  suspen- 

(w  sntpemion.  (Aboui  1 : 4  aciiui  iih.  sioD  ou  the  sidcs ;  there  ia  besides,  on 

'  *  "  either  side,  a  protuberance  in  the  form 

of  a  handle,  but  it  is  not  really  such.    On  the  upper  part  of  the  body 

we  see  all  round  the  vase,  between  borders  of  incised  lines  and  dots,  a  row 

of  strange  signs,  which  may  be  written  characters ;  the  neck  of  the  vase 

is  fractured.     No.  1011  represents  this  same  vase  from  the  other  side, 

and  with  a  restored  neck.    I  also  give  separately  the  supposed  inscription 

or  mere  decoration  as  copied  by  M.  Burnouf  (No,  1012).     But  Prof.  Sayce 

does  not   think  it  to  be  an   inscription.      Professor  Virchow  calls  my 
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ftttention  to  some  resemblance  which  he  finds  in  the  decoration  of  this 
Tflse-to  that  on  a  vase  found  in  Beichersdorf  in  Lnsatia  (Lansitz).' 


0.  ISi:.    Tbt  fangolnit  Vi 


No.  1013  is  another  snapension  vase, 
with  a  long  neck  decorated  with  four 
incised  horizontal  lines  j  the  bottom  is 
fiat.  I  repeat  that  all  rases  are  hand- 
made, nnlesB  I  distinctly  state  the  con- 
trary. No.  1014  is  dark-red,  of  a 
globular  shape,  with  a  hollow  foot  and 
a  cylindrical  neck.  The  neck  is  deco- 
rated with  horizontal,  the  body  with  vertical,  incised  lines:  the  pro- 
jections on  the  sides  are  perforated  for  suspension.  No.  1015  is  a  small 
black  globular  suspension  vase,  with  deeply  incised  spirals  and  wave- 
lines.    No.  1016  is  a  wheel-made  globniar  lustrous-black  vase,  in  the  shape 

•  This  LuMtUn  Tuae  i.  reprewnWd  in  the  Scnkmal  Jteporl  of  tli^  Berlin  Societu  for  Ai>ihrooolmu 
riAnofojy,  iic,  of  July  15,  1876,  p.  0.  ' 
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yf  a  bottle,  with  perforated  protuberances  for  snspeuBion ;  it  has  ronnA 
the  body  an  incised  zigzag  ornament,  with  accompanying  dots.     No.  1017 


is  also  a  suspension  vase  of  a  dull  yellow  colour ;  it  is  ornamented  with 
four  parallel  horizontal  lines,  forming  three  fields,  which  are  filled  up  witli 
zigzag  lines.     No.  1018  is  a  little  black  tripod-vase   with  two  handles, 


0.  ion.    Vii»  of  grpy  Tnn-cmu.  w1 


and  an  incised  zigzag  decoration  round  the  body.     No.  1019  is  a  small 
yellow  tripod-vase   of  an   oval  shape,  having   perforated    protuberances 
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for  BQSpensioQ  on  the  sides ;  it  is  decorated  with  incised  Tertical  strokes 
between   horizontal  parallel  lines.     No.  1020  ia  a  one-handled  pitcher, 


# 


'^SK 


with  an  incised  linear  decoration;  No.  1021,  a  email  suspension  vase, 
decorated  with  dots.  No.  1022  ia  a  very  curious  little  yellow  suspension 
vase,  with  three  different  flat  hottoms,  on  each  of  which  it  may  be  put 
down  in  turn. 

No.  1023  is  a  very  pretty  vase,  whose  surface  is  divided  by  five 
parallel  hoiizontal  bands  into  fonr  fields,  filled  with  strokes,  turned  in 
opposite  directions.  Ko.  1024  is  a  little  vase,  covered  all  over  with  a 
very  pretty  incised  ornamentation. 

One  of  the  most  curious  vases  is  No.  1025  ;  it  is  a  yellow  tripod,  and 
has  on  each  side  a  handle  of  spiral  form,  with  a,  tubular  hole  for  sns- 


Bo.  \'lt.    Vmc  UwsiralrJ  wKh  iQcislana.  Ko.  lOM.    Tripod  Vni*,  wllh  peiforitrd  pniJecUoni  tor  «u»- 

(HallKtiulBlH.    DepUi,i1»i»I[irL.)  pHiglon.  and  •  mull  Vue on  lu body.    Unnt  onumenU- 

[Ion.    (About  1 ;  1  ulul  llH.    DfpUi,  ibont  is  11.) 

pension;  just  in  front  of  the  handle  to  the  right  of  the  spectator  is  a 
small  projecting  jug,  which  does  not  communicate  with  the  vase.  The 
vase  is  decorated  on  the  neck  with  incised  horizontal  lines,  under  the 
lowest  of  which  may  be  seen  incised  vertical  lines,  below  each  of  which 
is  a  dot. 

2  u 
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No.  1026  is  a  Instrons-black  tripod,  of  globular  form,  with  perforated 
projectioQB  for  soBpension;  the  upper  part  of  the  body,.aB  t'ar  as  the 
neck,  is  decorated  with  dots.    Mo.  1027  is  another  globular  black  tripod, 


Ko.  101*.  Trtpod  Ulotnlu  Vut, 
for  inipflDiton.  vid  in  ornmmt 
(Abont  1 : 4  KiVMi  lilt.    Drplta,  il 


'Inpad  Vue,  vltb  tubular  bolta  tbr  nis- 


with  large  perforated  projectione  for  suapension;  the  apper  part  of  the 
body  has  also  a  linear  decoration.  Another  black  tripod-vase  for  suspen- 
sion is  represented  by  No.  1028;  the  neck  is  decorated  with  impressed 
horizontal  farrows.     A  similar  black  suspension  tripod  is  No.  1029,  the 


body  of  which  has  an  incised  wedge-shaped  ornamentation.  The  black 
BUBpension  tripod  No.  1030  again  is  similar  to  it,  but  has  much  longer  feet. 
No.  1031  is  a  wheel-made  yellow  vase-coTer,  having  on  each  side  a 
perforation  in  the  rim  for  suspension ;  one  of  the  holes  is  seen  in  front. 
The  most  curious  thing  on  this  vase-cover  is  the  three  feet  on  its  top, 
which  make  us  suppose  that  it  was  also  used  as  a  cap.  At  all  events, 
this  tripod  vase-cover  is  unique ;  no  second  specimen  like  it  has  occurred. 
No.  1032  is  a  wheel-made  single-handled  grey  tripod,  with  long  feet;  it 
has  ear-shaped  protuberances  in  front  and  on  both  sides.    Of  an  identical' 


PLAIN  TRIPOD  VASES. 


Mo.)IM3.    Tcm-cotu  VesHl  Willi  time  hct,  ■ 
■ml  «ca  ur-like  onuKaU.      (1 :  t  Mual  tl 
_  Dfptb.  )•  n.) 

.    Titpod  Willi  lundle  and  ibrM  jmjKUnc 


shape  is  the  tripod  No.  1033.     No.  1034  is  a  black  globular  bottle-shaped 
tripod,  with  tubular  holes  for  snspension.    No.  1035  is  a  lustrous-black 
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tripod-vase,  with  perforated  projections  for  saepension:  tripod-vaeea  of 
this  shape  are  frequent.  No.  1036  ia  a  small  tripod-vaae  for  suspension, 
and  No.  1037  is  a  similar  tripod-vase.  No.  1038  is  a  red  globular  tripod 
for  suspension ;  No.  1039,  a  red  flat  jug  in  the  form  of  a  hunting-bottle  ; 
No,  1040,  a  grey  tripod  oenochoe.    No.  1041  is  a  red  suspension  tripod 


,    tilobdlv  Ttlpod, 
1 1  ;4  ictiurtln. 


tlxiut  liliciunlUu.    Dtplb,  (About  1 : 4 mctiul  ila.    IVplh.  Deplb,  nlwut  21  R.) 


Tripod,  wilh  inbolii 

■        Ko. 

ion.  Tripod  T«M.  Kith  »pi™l 

No.  Wi.  Rude  Pitchff. 

,  for  iu»p™i™. 

hudlM.  (1  :  4  IctUaUlK. 

(LMunuIHu. 

DfpU...b™iMti.) 

Depth,  iboulMfl.) 

with  cover :  a  similar  red  tripod  is  seen  in  No.  1042.  No.  1043  is  a  red 
wheel-made  tripod-pitcher;  No.  1044,  a  dark-red  tripod-vase,  with  handles 
in  the  form  of  spirals ;  No.  1045,  a  rude  unpolished  wheel-made  pitcher, 
of  a  form  which  is  very  abundant.  No.  1046  is  a  lustrous-black 
single-handled  globular  oenochoe.  with  a  long  upright  neck :  this  sort  of 
jug  is  very  frequent.  No.  1047  is  a  red  one-handled  wheel-made  cup, 
with   two    ear-like   protuberances,  and  a  breast-like  projection  in  front. 


TBIPODS  OF  VARIOUS  FORMS. 


No.  1048  is  a  one-handled  tripod-jug;  No.  1049,  a  red  tripod-vaae, 
with  handles  in  the  form  of  spirals.  No.  1050  is  a  rode  unpolished 
wheel-made  pitcher :  this  sort  of  pitcher  is  so  abundant  in  the  fourth 


a  awl  FltiJiMi.    (l:4uiiulil 


Ruile-box. Cup. and  TripoJ  I'lKbcr.    (1  ;-■  Ktiudglw,   pFpili,  ii 


city  that  I  collected  more  than  400  of  them.  No.  1051  is  a  very  rude 
rattle-bos,  with  pieces  of  metal  inside ;  rattle-boxes  of  clay,  but  of 
different  shape,  occur  also  in  the  Lake-habitations  in  tho  Lake  of 
Moeringen.*  No.  1052  is  a  very  rude  cup ;  No.  1053,  a  very  rude 
tripod-pitcher. 
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No.  1054  is  the  lowet  part  of  a  rude  tripod-box  ;  it  is  here  represented 
head  downwards ;  it  is  on  the  same  principle  ae  the  tripod-box  Nos.  264-5, 
p.  360.  Ko.  1055  is  a  little  pitcher  without  a  handle.  No.  1056  is  a 
small  tripod-cap;  No.  1057,  a  small  Tfissel  with  a  pointed  foot,  having 
exactly  the  form  of  the  large  jars :  s  vessel  of  an  identical  shape  was 
found  in  the  ancient  settlement  on  the  rock  near  Inzighofen.^  No.  1058 
is  a  small  cup.  Nos.  1059,  1061,  1062,  1064,  1066,  1067,  1075,  1076  are 
small  rnde  vases  with  perforated  projections  for  Huapension ;  No.  1076 
only  is  a  tripod.  Nos.  1060,  1063,  1065,  1070,  1072  are  small,  very 
lude  one-handled  pitchers:    the  first   of   them  (No.  1060)  is  decorated 

No.  1014.  NlklDST. 

No.  10».  ^^t^  ""■  ""'■  ^°'  '"*■ 

##  \i  #« 

Nu.  IMS.      . 
No.  IMS.  fbi     .T 


Lllllpnllui  Tripod  Vun.  Pltctaen,  ind  JugL 


with  two  parallel  horizontal  lines,  between  which  the  space  is  filled  with 
strokes.  Nos.  1068  and  1073  are  small  one-handled  cups.  No.  1069  is 
a  small,  very  rude  tripod- pitcher.  The  little  pitcher  No.  1071  has  an 
npright  handle  which  joins  the  rim  to  the  body,  and  a  horizontal  one 
on  the  body.  No,  1074  is  a  rude  vessel  with  two  holes  for  suspension 
in  the  rim;  No.  1077,  a  rnde  little  vessel  with  two  straight  projections ; 
No.  1078,  a'rude  pitcher,  with  the  handle  broken  off.  Lilliputian  vases, 
jugs,  cups,  and  pitchers  like  these  (Nos.  105^-1078)  are  very  abundant 

'  Li.  Lindenichmit,  DU  ValerlaTtdiKien  AlltrthSmer,  PI.  iivL  Ka.  5. 
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in  this  fourth  and  in  the  fifth  pre-hietoric  citiee  at  HisBarlik,  and  appear 
to  have  been-nsed  as  toys  for  children.  They  are  rare  in  the  third,  the 
bnrnt  city,  and,  when  they  occar  there,  they  are  of  a  better  fabric,  or  at 
least  they  are  of  a  mnch  neater  appearance,  which  ieno  donbt  dne  to 
the  intense  heat  they  hare  been  exposed  to  in  the  great  conflagration. 

No.  1079  is  a  one-handled  Instrons-red  pitcher,  of  a  form  which  occnrs 
very  abundantly  in  this  fourth  as  well  as  in  the  bnrnt  city.    The  same 


shape  rarely  occurs  in  the  fifth  city,  and  is  there  generally  of  a  ruder  fabric. 
Ko.  1080  is  a  Tery  pretty  wheel-made  black  double-handled  goblet  (Serra? 


™u»).    tl^tKluiUlie.    Depth.  M  ft.) 


a/i^wti>TreXXoi'),  in  form  like  an  hour-glass,  decorated  with  four  incised 
lines  round  the  middle.    This  form  of  goblet  occurs  solely  in  the  fourth 
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and  fifth   cities ;   it  never  occnra   in   the   third,  second,  or  first   cities. 

It  is  perhaps   the  prettiest   of  all   the  different  sorts  of  Sara  a/i^iicv- 

TTcXXa.     It  deserves  attention  that  in  the  fourth  city  this  sort  of  goblet  is 

of  a  black,  in  the  following  city  generally  of  a  red,  colour ;  it  is  always 

wheel-made.      Nos.  1081  and  1082  are 

two  more  of  the  common  red  Seiro  a/upt- 

KVTreXKa,  which  I  have  discussed  before. 

G-oblets  of  this  shape  are  found  here  in 

great  abundance.    They  also  frequently 

occur  in  the  following,  the  fifth  city,  but 

they   are    there    generally   of    a    much 

smaller  size.    Many  of  these  long  goblets 

are  hand-made,  but  there  are  also  a  vast 

number  of  wheel-made  ones ;  and  I  think 

I   am   near   the  mark  if  I  express  the 

opinion  that  one-half  of  the  whole  number 

are   wheel -made.      The   remarkable   red 

^  double-handled  soblet  (ShrtK  duAiKuveX' 

DciHMstaMft.)  Xof),  No.  lUQd,  IB  hand-made;  its  shape 

reminds  us  of  the  form  of  the  small  white 

bread  (Semmel)  used   in   Mecklenburg-Schwerin :    this   shape  of  goblet 

occurs  only  once.     No.  1084  is  a  pretty  hand-made,  double-handled  lua- 


J  wllh 


a:3«l«l»t«.    I>plb.iet..>  Ci.*Kta.l.l«.    DepUi,iaft.) 

trous-red  goblet,  with  6  indented  spots  on  either  side  :  this  same  shape, 
but  without  spots,  is  not  rare.    Ko.  1085  is  e  rude  red  hand-made  cup,  of 
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a  similar  shape ;  Ko.  1086,  a  freqneutly-occiirriiig  pretty  hand-made  one, 
of  a  lastroQS  dark-brown  colour.  No.  1087  Ib  a  red  wheel-made  vase 
with  two  handles ;  No.  1088,  a  similar,  bat  unpolished,  very  rnde  hand- 


made one,  of  a  thick  clay.     Another  rude  anpolished  hand-made  one  is 
Ko,  1089;  and  Nob.  1090  and  1091  are  two  larger  Instrous-red  hand-made 


vases  of  a  similar  shape.  No.  1092  is  a  dull  black  hand-made  one,  having 
an  incised  linear  ornamentation.  To  the  same  kind  of  jags  belongs  also 
the  hand-made  one,  No.  1093,  on  which  I  have  pnt  a  cover  with  a  handle 
running  out  into  three  spirals. 

All  these  shapes  of  vessel,  from  No.  1088  to  No.  109S,  stre  freqTient  in 
the  fourth  and  third  cities  ;  hut  more  frequent  than  any  other  form  is  the 
two-handled  cnp,  No,  1094,  which,  as  has  been  before  said,  only  came  into 
use  in  this  fourth  city,  for  it  only  twice  occurred  as  a  tripod  in  the  third, 
the  burnt  city.    These  cups  are  so  abundant  that  I  collected  more  than 
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400  of  tbem,  yet  I  never  fonnd  a  single  wheel-made  one  among  them ;  all 
are  hand-made,  generally  red,  bnt  very  frequently  also  of  a  black  coloni. 


Ha  IM3.    PltcbR-  wlib  tvo  bindle*.  mod  Imp 

(l:4>rtuiliju.    Deplb.stiuDi  n  ft.) 


ITo.logi.    Jiw>libiwo1uiidlH.uidCii*er 

In  tbe  form  of  ■  ctvvn. 

(■'•■dulilB-    D«IiUl.ilHnitUft.) 


On  account  of  the  abundance  of  these  cnps  I  believe  them  to  have  been 
used  also  as  wine-cups.     I  am  not  aware  that  double-handled  cups  of  an 


K«.  IMg-llw.    Six  Cnpt,  uch  wlib una hmdla.    (Knrlr  i : 3 utnil >1i«.   Drpih.l3Unn.) 

identical  sbspe  have  ever  been  found  elsewhere,  except  in  Mycenae,  where 
I  found  four  of  them  in  the  royal  tombs.*    But  just  as  frequent  as  these 

*  S««  mj  Ifycmae,  No.  S49,  p.  240. 
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are  the  single-handled  lustrona  red  or  bliick  hand-made  cupa  Nob.  1095- 
1100,  and  particularly  the  shapes  of  Nos.  1096  and  1099,  All  these 
forms  are  also  very  frequent  in  the  following,  the  fifth  city,  so  that  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  more  than  500  of  them.  Frequent  also,  bnt  far  lees 
abuDdant  than  the  form  No.  1094,  are  the  large  double-handled  caps, 


Ko.1101.    UtKeCoporBowl,  nlUKnobiKllet.    (1  : 1  unulibe.    DqXh,lttU 


No8.  1101  and  1102,  which  are  generally  red,  and  are  also  always  hand- 
made.   The  red  urn  No.  1103,  which  has  two  handles,  is  also  hand-made, 
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.    Tem-coiu'lri[«dCup.    (li* 


as  are  likewise  the  double-handled  tripod-pitchera  Nos.  1104  and  1105, 
as  well  as  the  red  double  handled  tripod-cups,  Nos.  1106,  1107,  and  1108. 
No.  1109  is  a  Tase  with  two  handles,  of  a  shape  which  often  occurs. 
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No.  1110  marks  a  very  curious  Instroua-brown  tripod-goblet,  consistiag 
of  a  circvUar  tube  with  three  cnps.  Tbifl  goblet  could  serve  for  three 
peisoQB  sitting  ronud  a 
table,  each  of  whom  could 
drink  from  &  separate  mouth 
of  the  goblet.  A  similar 
Tesael  is  indicated  by  No. 
1111;  it  also  consists  of  a 
tube  resting  on  three  feet, 
and  having  four  cups,  one 
of  which  is  larger  than  the 
rest.  No.  1112  is  a  large 
rude  urn  with  two  handles, 
of  a  common  shape.  No. 
1113  is  a  rare  lustrous-brown 
double-handled  bottle,  with 
a  rather  flat  body  and  a 
convex  bottom;  No.  1114, 
a  globular  two-handled  red 
vase  with  a  hollow  foot; 
No.  1115,  a    flat    double- 


's, ma.     LeotU-iluped  Bottle,  nltta  li 
biuidlM.    (I  :lactiulilH.    Dtpib, 


Ho,  llir  Vuevltta  (wa  handles,  and  pr 
ia  Ui«  fonn  of  apFCtuleg  on  tlltiH  aldi 
die.  Depth,  t»  ft.) 
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handled  InstroiiB-red  yessel  in  the  form  of  s  hunting-bottle,  with  a  convex 
bottom :  such  bottles  are  not  rare  here.  No.  1116  is  a  vesael  with  a  convex 
bottom,  and  perforated  projections  on  the  sides  for  suspension.  No.  1117 
is  a  donble-handled  vase,  decorated  on  either  side  with  a  projecting  double 
spiral :  vaees  with  the  same  epiral  decoration  are  frequent  in  the  third 
and  fourth  cities.  No.  1118  is  a  red  double-handled  vase  of  a  common 
shape,  with  s  convex  bottom:  the  bell-shaped  cover  is  of  a  dark-red 
colour;  it  does  not  belong  to  this  particular  vase.    No.  1119  is  a  large 


unpolished  double-handled  vase  with  a  convex  bottom :  vases  of  this 
shape  are  common  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  city.  Ko.  1120  marks 
a  large  vase  of  a  rnde  fabric,  having  one  handle  joining  the  neck  to 
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the  1x)dy,  and  a  smaller  handle  on  the  opposite  ^de.  The  rude  vesBel, 
No.  1121,  has  itB  two  handles  in  similar  positions ;  the  foot  is  hollow, 
and  has  two  perforations.  Vessels  like  these  are  very  rare.  No.  1122  is 
a  wheel-made  black  bottle ;  its  foot  is  convex,  and  almost  pointed.  The 
grey  bottle,  No.  1123,  is  also  wheel-made;  its  foot  is  hollow.  No.  1124  is 
a  wheel-made  black  bottle  with  a  pointed  foot :  similar  teira-cotta  bottles 
are  not  rare  here,  but  they  do  not  occnt  in  the  snhseqnent  city. 


1193.    T«nKwui  Bottle  with 
lOllDW  fiut.     (1 : 4  KtlUl  lilt. 
Depth,  aboat  1«  ft.) 


No.  1125  is  a  lustroua-brown  wheel-made  globular  vase,  with  four 
breast-like  protuberances  on  the  body ;  the  bottom  is  flat.  A  vase  very 
similar  to  this,  foand  by  Professor  Virchow  in  his  excavations  in  the 
graveyard  of  Zabor6wo,  is  in  his  collection.     The  curious  vessel.  No.  1126, 


has  a  globular  base,  and  a  spout  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  It  is 
wheel-made,  but  of  a  rude  fabric.  No  second  speinmen  of  this  shape 
was  found. 

The  terra-cotta  plates  of  this  fourth  city  are  of  two  sorts.    They  are 
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either  wheel-made,  and 'in  this  case  they  are  alwaya  shallow,  very  mde, 
often  of  irregular  form,  always  nnpolished,  and  perfectly  similar  in  shape 
to  those  of  the  third,  the  bornt  city,  of  which  I  have  represented  some  nnder 
Nos,  455  to  468  (p.  408).  Or  they  are  hand-made,  and  in  this  case  they 
are  from.  2  to  2^  in.  deep  and  nearly  8  in,  in  diameter,  made  with  great 
symmetry,  well  polished,  and  of  a  Inetrous  dark -brown  or  red  colour; 
nay,  on  account  of  their  depth  they  might  rather  be  called  bowls  than 
plates.  They  hare  generally  no  handle,  but  sometimes  they  have  one,  and 
even  two.  There  also  occur  double-handled  bowls,  18  in.  in  diameter,  and 
from  7  to  8  in.  deep.  The  wheel-made  plates  have  always  a  flat  bottom ; 
the  hand-made  ones  always  a  convex  one.  There  also  occur  very  rude 
wheel-made  tripod  plates,  with  sieve-like  perforations.  I  represent  here 
ander  No.  1127  a  dark-brown  hand-made  plate  or  bowl  of  the  usual  form 
with  one  handle,  and  under  No.  1128  a  hand-made  lustrons-red  plate  of 
a  different  shape,  having  a  large  cross  painted  with  dark>red  clay  in  its 


Not.  1127-1131.     tliiwLB,'l'iipa]a.ltottle,uid  ViueoCTerni-aitu.    (1 : 4  ictiul  ilu.    DepUi.  13  W  It  ft.) 

hollow  :  this  cross  was  evidently  painted  there  before  the  plate  was 
baked.  Similar  deep  dishes  or  bowls,  but  wheel-made,  found  in  Cyprus, 
are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  bottle,  No.  1129,  is  hand-made.  The 
pretty  tripod  No.  1130  is  wheel-made;  the  feet  and  the  handle  were  added 
after  the  upper  vessel  had  been  fashioned ;  holes  were  made  into  which 
they  were  stuck,  and  in  which  they  were  consolidated  with  clay.  In  all 
vessels  whose  orifice  was  large  enough  to  introduce  the  hand,  the  places 
where  the  feet  or  handles  had  been  stuck  in  were  smoothed,  so  that 
nothing  appears  of  them  on  the  inside  of  the  vessels ;  but  in  the  vessels 
with  a  narrow  mouth  the  feet  and  handles  were  often  left  protruding  on 
the  inside. 
No.  1131  is  another  hand-made  Instrous-red  double-handled  tripod- 
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cup ;  No.  1132,  a  band-made  vase  of  the  same  colour,  with  two  handles ; 
No.  1133,  a  brown  wheel-made  jng,  of  a  globahtr  form,  with  one  handle. 


Lruiia-LUck  Jtij^  havb^i 


No.  1134  is  a  very  massive  Instrons^black  jng,  having  a  flat  bottom  with, 
eleven  perforations.     Thongh  but  slightly  baked,  it  is  very  solid;  it  has 


<    I'UgsVrwtioriiulniiu-bUckTnn-coiU.  wIibEmrtunllei. 
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a  trefoil  orifice  and  a  rope-like  handle ;  it  has  round  the  neck  an  incised 
zigzag  decoration,  from  which  bands  of  a  rude  linear  ornamentation 
extend  downwards,  right  and  left.  All'  these  incised  ornaments  seem  to 
have  been  made  with  pointed  flints  ;  they  are  filled  in  with  white  chalk,  in 
order  to  Btrike  the  eye.  The  peculiar  sort  of  clay  of  this  jug,  its  shape, 
fabric,  and  deeply-incised  decoration,  are  widely  different  from  all  that  we 
aro  accustomed  to  find  here.  I  only  found  the  yery  same  clay  and  fabric 
in  the  vase-head  Noa.  1002  and  1003,  in  the  terra-cotta  ball  Ko.  1993,  and 
in  the  vases  Nos.  1135  and  1136.  If  the  clay  of  which  these  five  objects 
were  made,  and  the  potter  who  made  them,  had  belonged  to  Troy,  we 
should  undoubtedly  have  found  more  specimens  of  such  ware.  I  therefore 
feel  bold  to  attribute  to  these  objects  a  foreign  origin. 

The  vases  Nos.  1135  and  1136  are  2  ft.  2  in.  high,  wheel-made,  very 
imperfectly  baked,  well  polished,  and  of  a  lustrous-black  colour.  Very 
characteristic  are  the  four  thin  bandies  and  the  very  wide  protruding 
border  all  round  the  orifice  in  both.  The  bottom  is  flat.  Of  this  same  form 
only  three  vases  were  found  ;  it  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  other  cities. 

Ko.  1137  is  a  rude  hand-made  one-handled  yellow  pitcher  :  Ko.  1138, 


a  dark-brown  hand-made  jug  or  bottle,  of  irregular  form,  with  one  handle ; 
its  bottom  is  convex.  All  the  following  jugs  (Nos.  1139  to  1147)  are 
wheel-made,  except  No.  1144,  which  is  hand-made.  Nos.  1139  and  1140 
are  one-handled  yellow  globular  jugs.  No.  1141  is  a  lustrous-red  jug, 
with  a  convex  base  and  three  handles,  of  which  two  are  on  the  body 
and  one  joins  the  neck  to  the  body.  The  pretty  tittle  vase.  No.  1142, 
has  four  handles.  No.  1143  represents  a  pear-shaped  lustrous-yellow 
oenochoe,  with  a  convex  bottom  and  a  trefoil  orifice ;  it  has  a  large  handle 
joining  the  neck  to  the  body,  and  two  small  ones  on  the  body.  The  red 
hand-made  vase,  Ko.  1144,  has  a  pointed  foot  and  two  handles;  it  has  a 
spiral  ornament  on  each  side.  No.  1145  is  a  pretty  red  pear-shaped  vase, 
with  three  handles  and  a  cover  of  crescent  form,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
vase-handles  of  crescent  form  found  in  the  Italian  terramare;  No.  1146,  a 
large  dark-brown  jug,  with  a  convex  bottom  and  three  handles.  This  last 
vase,  as  well  as  the  three  foregoing  ones,  were  found  in  the  large  bouse  which 
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was  bnilt  on  the  top  of  the  old  royal  honae.  No.  1147  represents,  in  I-7th 
of  its  size,  a  large  egg-shaped  vase  o£  a  blackish  colonr,  with  four  handles. 
No.  1148  is  a  globular  wheel-made  luatroas-brown  oenochoe,  with  o 
flat  base  and  a  long  npright  neck ;  it  has  three  breast-like  protuberances. 
The  red  globular  oenochoe.  No.  1149,  is  likewise  wheel-made;  the  bottom 
is  flat;  the  mouthpiece  is  restored.     The  grey  oenochoe,  No.  1150,  with 
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a  long  neck,  is  hand-made.  The  pretty  red  tripod  oenochoe,  No.  1151,  is 
hand-made.  The  blackish  oenochoe.  No.  1152,  is  wheel-made.  No.  1153, 
again,  is  band-made.  No.  1154  is  a  pretty  band-made  pear-shaped  red 
oenochoe,  decorated  with  incised  lines  round  the  neck ;  the  mouth  has  a 
trefoil  shape,  and  so  also  has  the  mouth  of  the  pretty  red  oenochoe 
No.  1157.     No.  1155  is  also  hand^made;  but  the  red  oenochoe,  No.  1156, 
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Mo.  UB1.    Trtpod  0(i™*>S»lih         No.  1191.    Jo  J  with  « long  neck.  .\o.  1U3.    Jofslihsi 
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.    Oml  Jug  or  OenixtM. 


is  wheel-made.  The  globular  oenochoe,  No.  1158,  ia  wheel-made ;  it  has  a 
protuberance  on  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  and  a  small  one  on  each  side 
of  it :  these  protaberancee  mav  have  been  intended  to  represent  a  face. 
All   the  following  jnga  or  oenochoae,  Nob.  1159-1169,  are   hand-mada 
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JUGS  WITH  LONG  UPillOHT  NECKS. 


No.  1159  ia  &  pretty  black  jug,  of  a  form  which  very  frequently  occTira. 
The  forms  of  the  jugs  or  oenockoae,  Nog.  1161,  1162,  and  1163,  are  also 
frequent,  paiticttlarly  the  last. 


(Nouly  l:3uUuls<n.   Dtptb.  ib  n.) 


I  have  diBcnsBed  in  the  preceding  pages  the  different  places  where  juga 
with  a  narrow  upright  nech,  like  Nos.  1164  to  1168,  occur  elsewhere,  and 
shall,  therefore,  not  repeat  what  I  have  said.  The  black  jug  No.  1169, 
again,  is  wheel-made ;  it  is  decorated  on  the  neck  with  three  impressed 
lines.    All  the  following  jnga,  from  No.  1170  to  No.  1178,  are  hand^made. 
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tiu.  Ueptii,  lan.) 


Very  curious  is  the  efaape  of  the  blackish  jug  No.  1170,  with  its  neck  bent 
backward  and  ornamented  with  a  protuberance,  its  trefoil  month,  long 
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handle,  and  the  spout  in  its  body.  Bnt  still  more  remarkable  is  the 
Instrons-yellow  jng  No.  1171,  of  which  I  represent  under  No.  1172  the 
very  curious  orifice,  and  ander  No.  1173  the  flat  sieve-like  bottom. 
No.  1174  is  a  pear-shaped  dark-red  jug,  with  a  hemispherical  bottom  and 
two  distinct  npright  necks.  A  similar  bat  globular  dark-brown  jug  with 
a  flat  bottom  is  represented  under  No.  1175;   it  has  also  two  distinct 


(NeulrlitxtulilH.    Ucplb,  launlt.)  (NarlylMadualiln.    Dcptb,  In  to  XI  ft.) 

upright  necks,  joined  by  a  handle  to  the  body.  No.  1176  is  a  globular 
yellow  jug,  likewise  with  two  upright  spouts ;  but  hero  the  spouta  stand 
one  before  the  other,  so  that,  when  the  liquid  was  being  poured  out,  it 
could  only  run  from  the  foremost  (to  the  right  in  the  engraving),  and 
thus  the  binder  one  was  of  no  use.  These  two  conjoined  sponte  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  been  only  a  fancy  of  the  primitive  potter,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  No.  358,  p.  384.  This  particular  shape  of  double  spout 
is  unique  ;  other  shapes  of  double-spouted  jugs  are  not  rare  here,  but,  as 
has  been  already  said,  they  have  never  occurred  elsewhere  except  in 
Hungary  and  in  Cyprus. 

Very  curious  and  unique  is  the  red  vase  No.  1177,  which  has,  both  to 
the  right  and  left  of  its  large  mouth,  a  spout  slightly  bent  forward ;  the 
cover  which  I  have  put  on  the  large  mouth  may  or  may  not  have  belonged 
to  it:  this  vessel  has  on  each  side  a  breast-like  protuberance,  which 
cannot  have  been  intended  for  a  handle.  No.  1178  represents  a  one- 
handled  jug  of  very  coarse  grey  clay,  covered  all  over  with  protuberances, 
which  may  have  been  intended  to  imitate  birds'  feathers;  on  either  side 
is  an  ear-like  projection. 

Under  No.  1179  I  represent  one  more  of  the  common  wheeUmade 
pitchers  which  are  so  abundant  here.  No.  1180  is  a  small  hand-made, 
one-handled  basin  ;  No.  1181,  a  hand-made  red  pitcher  with  a  very  small 
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handle.  No.  1182  is  a  Inatroua-red  one-liandled  wheel-made  cap:  this 
shape  does  not  occnr  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  bnt  it  is  very  frequent 
in  the  fourth  as  ^ell  as  in  the  fifth  pre-historic  city  of  Troy. 

No.  1183  is  a  one-handled  red  hand-made  pitcher,  with  two  breast-like 
escrescencee.  No.  1184  is  a  one-handled  wheel-made  Tesael  of  cylindrical 
shape ;  it  is  of  very  thick  unpolished  cluy  nnd  Tery  mde  fabric :  like  the 
vessels  of  this  shape  found  in  the  third  city  (see  No.  347,  p.  381),  it  is 
particularly  massive  and  heavy  in  its  lover  part.  The  deep  impreasions 
made  by  a  rope  may  be  seen  in  the  handle  of  a  similar  apecimen  which 
lies  before  me  as  I  write ;  I,  therefore,  readily  accept  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  of  the  British  Museum,  that,  as  in  Ancient  Egypt, 
vessels  of  this  sort  may  have  served  as  buckets  for  drawing  water  from 
the  wells. 
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erllndrical  abip*, 
itctiulHu.  Drpib.nn.} 


The  Teasels  Nos.  1185-1187  are  also  hand-made.    No,  1185  ia  a  very 
rude  brown,  uQpolished,  bat  massive  censer,  with  a  hoUon  foot  decorated 


with  foar  lenticular  perforations.  This  shape  of  vessel  is  aniqae.  Bat 
who  knows  whether  the  lastrous-black  vessels  of  the  first  city,  of  wbich 
only  a  vast  numbeT  of  feet  have  been  fonnd,  had  not  a  similar  shape  ?  I 
remind  the  reader  that  all  those  feet  aro  hollow,  and  that,  as  ia  the  censer 
before  ns,  they  are  decorated  with  large  perforations.  Professor  Virchow 
informs  me  that  censers  of  a  similar  shape  are  found  in  tombs  in  Lusatia 
(Lansitz)  and  in  the  duchy  of  Posen,  and  calls  my  attention  lo  a  censer 
of  this  kind  found  at  Eeichersdorf,  between  the  little  rivers  Neisse  and 
Lnbs.'  He  has  in  his  own  collection  some  snch  censers,  which  he  fonnd 
in  the  graveyard  of  Zaborowo,  and  many  others,  fonnd  elsewhere  in 
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Germany,  are  ia  the  mnseums  of  Berlin.  Under  No.  1186  I  represent  a 
large  single  -  handled  red  globnlar  bowl,  with  a  hollow  foot ;  ander 
No.  1187,  a  single'haudled  red  globolar  cnp,  with  a  convex  bottom. 


(About  litMtiuliiM.    DepUi,  It  II,)  Sa.  lies.     Vutor  giobuLit  iliiK 

(AtiODtl;licluliIu.    Depth,  on.) 

Cnpa  of  this  shape  are  very  common  in  the  fonrth  and  also  in  the  fifth 
cities.  No.  1188  is  a  globnlar  black  vase,  with  a  convex  bottom  and 
two  curved  handles  of  the  usnal  shape;  it  is  decorated,  besides,  with 
two  wing-like  npright  projections  and  with  dots  all  ronnd.  Similar 
vases,  bat  of  a  light  red  colour,  are  not  rare,  bat  they  are  much  more 
freqaent  in  the  preceding  city.  No.  1189  marks  a  small  hand-made 
globular  luatrous-black  vase,  with  perforated  projections  on  the  sides 
for  suspension ;  it  ia  decorated  on  both  sides  with  strokes. 


(I:tictiulilii.   Drpth,  left.) 


ue  >ltb  t«o  buiillra,  cuvtnd  wllb 
leTc-lllw  pcilDntlon*. 
■nodlHe.    Depth,  IboDt  nn.) 


No.  1190  is  a  sieve  or  colander  of  terra-cotta,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bowl:  like  all  the  following  sieve-like  vessels,  Nos.  1191  to  1196,  it  is  of 
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coarse  clay,  unpoliBhed  and  of  rude  fabric.    Even  if  we  could  explain  the  use 
of  this  sieve,  we  can  hardly  explain  that  of  the  sier&-like  double-handled 


:>o.  11*3.    Tm-liuidMGI 


vessel  No.  1191,  which  has  the  shape  of  a  wine-cup,  or  of  the  perforated 
vase  Ko.  1192,  or  of  the  large  double-handled  hieve-Hke  perforated  vases 


Ko-tltt.    TrijiDU.  with  D 
Ui«.    DfpUi,»bi 


Nos,  1193  and  1194.     We  experience  a  like  difficulty  in  explaining  the 
use  of  the  sieve-like  tripod  vessel,  perforated  all  over,  No.  1195,  which 
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tesembles  &  pitcher  ataading  on  one  side,  and  of  the  perforated  cnp  No. 
1196.  Of  these  difietent  shapes  of  sieve-like  vessels,  ^ose  of  Nos,  1103, 
1194,  and  1195  occur  oftener  than  the  others,  but  they  are  by  no  meana 
very  frequent." 

The  British  MuBeum  contains  a  jng  and  a  tripod  of  terra-cotta  with 
similar  sieve-like  perforations,  which  were  found  in  sepulchres  at  lalysus 
in  Bhodea.  Another  vase  with  sieve-like  perforations  may  be  seen  in  the 
Phoenician  Collection  in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris.  Similar  aieve-like  per- 
forated vases  were  also  found  at  Szihalom  in  Hungary ,'  ae  well  as  in  the 
Lake  dwellings  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne ;  and  Dr.  V.  Gross  suggests  that 
they  may  have  served  for  draining  out  honey  from  the  comb.'*  A  like  use 
is  suggested  by  Professor  W.  Helbig  for  the  vases  of  terra-cotta  with 
perforated  bottoms  found  in  the  Italian  terramare."  The  Royal  Museum 
at  Berlin  contains  a  aieve-like  bowl  like  No.  1190,  as  well  as  a  one-handled 
jng,  perforated  all  over  like  No,  1191.  Professor  Virchow  suggests  that 
they  may  have  been  used  to  preserve  fmita ;  and  probably  he  is  right. 

No.  1197  ia  a  crucible  of  but  slightly- 
baked  clay,  which,  as  Mr.  Giuliano  says, 
waa  mixed  with  cow-dung  to  make  the  vcsael 
stronger  and  better  able  to  resist  the  fire. 
No.  1198  ia  another  crucible.  No.  1199 
marks  a  smaller  boat-like  vessel,  of  a  similar 
clay  and  fabric,  which  must  also  have  been 
used  in  Trojan  metallurgy. 

Nos.  1200  and  1201  represent  perforated 
cylinders  of  erev  clay,  which  have  evidently 

No.1197.    Crucible  of  Cl«r.    OeulJ  ,■'  ,  n    ■     i  n  i.    i_    i       /ii 

biKmciiuiiiK.   iKpih.i>rt.)  occn  ooly  Bun-driecl,  and  never  baked.    Olay 

cylinders  of  this  shape  are  frec^nent  in  the 

fourth  city,  but  they  are  still  much  more  abundant  in  the  third,  the  burnt 

city,  where,  owing  to  the  intense  heat  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  ia 


the  conflagration,  they  always  have  a  yellow  colour.  It  deserves  attention 
that  these  clay  cylinders  occur  neither  in  the  following,  the  fifth  city,  nor 
in  the  first  or  the  second  city,  and  that  they  are  peculiar  to  the  third  and 
fourth.    Those  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city  have  for  the  most  part  become 

*  A  vcaael  like  Ko.  1105  wu  foond  in  tfa«  "  V.  Grou,  S^lvllata  da  SeduriAes  dani  Ui 
Third  City :  Ma  Ho.  327,  p.  373.  Zaet  fit  la  Saiue  ooddmtaU,  p.  23. 

•  Ses  Koi,  23  aad  36  in  tha  gliu  cau  No.  IX.  "  Wolrganj  Helbig,  Die  Italiter  in  der  Pee- 
in  the  National  Uiucam  of  Bada-Fntb.  bait;  Uipzig,  1B79,  p.  17. 
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60  fragile  by  the  conflagration  that  they  easily  disBoWe  in  the  raio.  Those 
of  the  fourth  city  bare  not  been  exposed  to  the  conflagration,  and  are  for 
that  reason  mnch  more  compact  and  solid.   Clay  cylinders  of  the  same  shape 


and  fabric  are  fonnd  in  the  Lake -dwellings  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,'  and, 
as  Professor  Virchow  informs  me,  they  are  fonnd  in  tombs  in  many  regiona 
of  Germany.  I  also  saw  several  specimens  of  them  in  the  Museam  of  the 
Lacnstrine  Antiquities  at  Zarich,  thongh  I  do  not  see  them  represented  in 
Ferd.  Keller's  P/ahlbauten  (7ter  Bericht).  The  nse  of  these  cylinders  is 
unknown  to  us.  We  cannot  admit  Lindenschmit'a '  opinion,  that  they 
served  as  weights  for  fishing-nets,  as  they  are  not  baked,  and  would, 


consequently,  dissolTe  in  the  water.    Of  precisely  the  same  fabric  are  the 
nearly  flat  objects  of  snn-dried  clay,  like  No.  1202,  which  are  also  very  fre- 

'•L  Liadeatcbiiut,  Din  VateHBadiacSnt  AtterlhOnier,  PI.  iii.  No.  16.  ■  Ibid.  p.  218. 
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qnent,  not  only  io  the  third,  the  burnt,  and  the  fourth  cities,  but  also  in  the 
fifth :  the;  have  a  perforation  near  the  smaller  end ;  in  a  few  cases  they 
have  a  furrow  all  round  the  edge,  or  only  on  the  edge  of  the  smaller  end. 
Similar  objects  of  clay  occur  also  in  the  uppermost  or  seventh  city ;  bnt 
there  they  are  thoroughly  baked,  and  have  a  more  symmetrical  shape. 
An  object  of  baked  clay  of  an  identical  shape  was  found  below  the  strata 
of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes  in  Thera  (Santorin),  and  is  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  French  School  at  Athens.  An  object  of  clay,  similar  to 
No.  1202,  found  at  Nimrond,  is  in  the  British  Museum ;  several  similar 
pieces  are  in  the  Museum  of  Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  and  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Berlin.  Lastly,  I  have  to  mention  the  qnadrangnlar  objects 
of  the  very  same  clay  and  fabric,  like  No.  1203,  which  are  perforated 
through  the  smaller  side.  They  are  likewise  very  abundant  in  the  third 
as  well  as  in  the  fonrth  and  fifth  cities. 


■  of Tem-nitt4.    (3 ; 4 actuil ilu.    tVi>(b,UfI.} 


Nos.  1204-1206  represent  oxen  or  cows,  Nos.  1207  and  1208  dogs,  of 
slightly-baked  clay.  Such  animal  figures  were  found  exclusively  in  this 
fourth  city.  A  large  number  of  similar  figures,  found  at  Szihalom,  are 
in  the  National  Mnseum  at  Buda-Pesth,"  where  similar  ones  fonnd  at 
Pilin  may  also  be  seen.*  The  Trojan  cows  before  us  correspond  very  well 
with  those  found  by  me  in  such  abundance  at  Mycenae,'  with  the  difference 
that  the  Mycenean  cows  are  thoroughly  baked,  and  have  always  a  painted 
ornamentation.  I  may  add  that  there  is  in  the  British  Mnseum  a  cow  of 
terra-cotta  found  in  a  tomb  at  lalysus  in  Ehodes. 

No.  1209  is  a  funnel-like  object  of  terra-cotta  of  nnknown  use ;  it  is 
of  very  thick  clay,  and  has  one  perforation  in  the  bottom  and  two  on 
either  side. 

No.  1210  is  a  fragment  of  a  sis-etiinged  lyre  of  terra-cotta.  No.  1211 
ia  a  ring  of  clay,  but  sligbtly  baked ;  similar  rings  are  abundant  in  the 

*  In  the  glaaa  case  No.  X,  DDJer  Noi.  85-100.       ila   CExpotitim    prihidarlqut    det   2tiitA*    dt 
'  SeoJoseph  Hampel.  .^nfifuiMpr^AisIarijufl       JVennce,  pp.  118,  119. 
A  la  UoTV/nf,  PL  liiL  Koi.  tO-lS  ;  and  Calalogw  '  See  my  Afyamae,  PUW  A. 
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thitd  and  Iburtb  cities.  Thej  were  probably  need  to  sapport  vases  with 
a  convex  or  pointed  bottom.  Similar  terra-cotta  rings,  foand  at  Filin, 
are  in  the  Kational  Mnseum  at  Buda-Pesth.* 

Under  Noa.  1212  and  1213  I  represent 
two  seala  of  terra-cotta ;  the  former  with  a 
linear  decorajrion.  The  ornamentation  of 
Ko.  1213  seems  to  be  floral:  this  latter 
seal  hsa  a  perforated  handle.   Prof  Yirchow 


BnggestB  to  me  that  No.  1212  may  not  be  a  seal,  but  the  button  of  a 
Tase-handle :  as  the  lower  part  is  fractnred,  this  is  possible,  bat  it  is 
certainly  not  the  case  with  No.  1213,  which  is  entire. 


qiudnDgDliir  Objea,  villi 
nil.  Ring  otTftr*-  N«.  lill.  1213.    Sfiln  of  Tenn^Mt  „  incised  orqMni'iiution. 

U.    (J:*»clu»Hlie.  (T;8Ktnii8lie.     Dtpth.io  to  Ull.)  (Nwriy  h.lf  icloul  >lie, 

Diptb.  23  n.)  Drpita,  10  <«  11  ft ) 


*  JoHph  Hmnpcl,  AnliqaU^  pr^i-tcriqtita  dt  la  ffmiTn 
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A  Btriking  analogy  to  these  Trojac  seals  is  offered  by  the  terra-cotta 
seals  foflnd  at  Pilin  in  Hungary,'  on  which  the  sign  of  the  LC  or  ^ 
piedomiDateB ;  In  fact,  there  are  no  fewer  than  sevea  seals  with  such 
signs;  one  seal  has  even  two  j^  and  two  LCj. 

No.  1214  is  a  solid  object  of  terra-cotta,  with  four  feet,  having  on  the 
top  and  on  the  four  sides  an  incised  linear  ornamentation.  Nos.  1215, 1216, 
and  1217  represent  three  sides  of  a  very  curious  object  of  black  slightly- 
baked  clay,  in  the  form  of  an  inkstand ;  it  is  ornamented  on  one  side  (1215), 
within  a  border  of  incised  hooks  and  strokes,  and  an  incised  circle, 
enclosing  a  sign  resembling  the  ^,  with  curved  arms,  and  the  middle 
arms  turned  downward  into  spirals;  the  other  sides  are  decorated  with 
incised  strokes  or  lines.     No,  1218  is  a  pretty  lasttons-red  vaae-cover 


So.  nil.  Small  Tripod  [Hab,  nlUi  sD 
(Hitf  uxiul (lu.    INplh,  mft) 


of  terra-cotta,  with  perforated  projections  for  tying  it  down  to  the 
vase,  which  could  then  be  hung  up  by  the  same  string.*  This  cover 
has  an  incised  ornamentation  representing  within  a  border  of  strokes 
a  circle  with  a  cross,  each  arm  of  which  ends  in  a  small  circle :  between 
the  arms  of  the  cross  are  three  j-^  and  one  l-pj.  Professor  Virchow 
calls  my  attention  to  the  similarity  which  exists  between  this  vase- 
cover  and  a  vase-cover  found  near  Quben  in  Lusatia.'  This  latter  has 
also  a  richly  incised  decoration  of  concentric  circle,  crosses  and  dots,  but 
it  has  not  the  two  perforated  projections  of  our  vase-cover  No.  1218. 

No.  1219  is  a  little  tripod-dish  of  terra-cotta,  with  an  incised  ornamen- 
tation representing  a  caterpillar,  a  tree,  and  a  cross.  No.  1220  represents 
tho  decoration  of  a  whorl  with  three  LIIj ;  No.  1221,  the  incised  decora- 
tion of  another  whorl.  Under  Nos.  1222  to  1224  I  represent  three  more 
whotls,  calling  very  particular  attention  to  the  signs  on  Nos.  1222,  1223, 

'   JoMph  Hxmpcl,  Catalogue  de  rExpoiitim  rrcmHotner{p.  231). 

prAatoriqui  dit  Mia^s  de  Prminot,  pp.  130,  •  Se«  Swionai  Seport        iht  Berlin   Society 

131.  of  Jnthropologn,   Ethnology,  Ik.,   of  July   21, 

•  See  the  eiploiution  of  tli<  method,  verified  1877,  Pint*  ivii.  No.  5a, 
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No.  143J.    WlBtl  of  TeitKolw,  wLlli  ciirioM 

■Igni,  latrhip*  written  chsncttn.    (Actiul  tUa, 

Deplb.Wft.) 


Koa,  ItU,  int.    Mliacli  of  Tem-cDtl.],  vltb  indwl  ar 


,    (Actual  >lu.    DtF4h,  Mfl.) 


RDH-lubla  Tcm-«otta  Bdl.    (Adul  ilu.    UtpUi.Wft.} 
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which  may  be  written  characters.  Nos.  1225,  1226,  and  1227  represent 
the  three  sides  of  a  ball  of  terra-cotta,  with  incised  signs,  which  may  be 
written  characters.  Nos.  1228  and  1229  represent  the  incised  decoration 
of  the  two  hemispheres  of  another  terra-cotta  ball,  decorated  with  a  great 
number  of  signs  resembling  the  Greek  p. 

Of  knives,  several  were  found  of  the  same  shape  as  before  represented. 
Of  a  different  shape  is  the  bronze  knife  No.  1230,  which  has  been  worn 


No.  1230.    Knife  of  Bronze.    (Nearly  half  actaol  size.    Depth,  16  fi.) 

down  by  long  use.  Nos.  1231  to  1243  are  brooches  of  bronze,  of  which 
nine  have  globular  heads  and  four  have  the  head  turned  into  a  spiral. 
These  brooches,  as  Mr.  John  Evans  points  out  to  me,  consist  of  the 
needle  {acus)  without  the  support  (fibula).  No.  1244  is  a  bronze  wire. 
Nos.  1245-1247  are  bronze  arrow-heads.  No.  1248  is  of  bronze,  and  pro- 
bably the  handle  of  a  small  box.    Nos.  1249,  1250,  and  1251  are  bronze 


1231 


1232 


1233 


1334 


1235 


1236 


1237 


1238 


1239 


1244 


laiol 


1241 


I 


1242 


# 


1243 


1249 


1252 


1350 


1251 


Nci.  1231-1252.    Primitive  Brooches,  Arrow-heads,  Ace.,  of  Bronze.    (Nearly  half  actual  size.    Depth,  13  to  20  ft) 

needles,  3-3 J  in.  long,  with  eyes  for  threading.    The  needles  Nos.  1249 
and  1250  have  two  pointed  ends.    Very  remarkable  are  the  forms  of  the 
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last-named  needle  No.  1250,  the  eye  of  which  is  not  in  the  head,  but 
nearly  an  inch  distant  from  it,  and  of  No.  1251,  the  head  of  which  has 
been  beaten  flat,  and  then  perforated.  The  object  nnder  No.  1252  is  of 
bronze,  and  may  be  an  awl  or  punch. 

Of  bronze  battle-axes  of  precisely  the  same  shape  as  those  found  in  the 
burnt  city,  and  represented  under  Nos.  806-809,  only  five  were  found 
in  the  fourth  city,  but  all  of  them  of  a  smaller  size.  Bronze  lances  or 
daggers  were  not  found  there. 

No.  1253  is  a  wheel  with  four  spokes  of  lead,  and  may  be  an  ex-voto. 
But  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this  wheel  was  copied  from  the 
wheels  existing  at  the  time  it  was  made. 
Wheels  with  four  spokes  were  also  in  use 
at  Mycenae,  for  they  are  seen  in  the  three 
chariots  represented  on  the  tombstones  of  the 
royal  sepulchres,*®  as  well  as  in  the  chariot 
represented  on  one  of  the  gold  rings."  I 
also  found  at  Mycenae  two  wheels  of  bronze  * 
and  six  wheels  of  gold  with  four  spokes.*  In 
the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings  at  the  station  of 
Corcelettes  were  found  two  ornaments  of 
bronze  in   the  shape   of  a  wheel   with  four 

spokes,  and  two  others  of  gold  with  six  spokes;^  also  an  ornament  of 
tin,  and  another  of  bronze,  in  the  form  of  wheels  with  four  spokes,  at  the 
station  of  Auvemier.*  We  see  also  wheels  with  four  spokes  on  two 
miniature  bronze  chariots  found  at  Burg  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Spree, 
and  of  which  one  is  in  Professor  Virchow's  collection,  the  other  in  the 
Eoyal  Museum  at  Berlin ;  and  also  on  two  other  chariots  of  bronze,  one 
of  which  was  found  at  Ober-Kehle,  the  other  near  Drossen,  in  Prussia. 
I  shall  revert  to  these  four  chariots  in  the  subsequent  pages.  The  Trojan 
wheel  before  us  (No.  1253)  is  unlike  the  wheels  {icvicka)  of  Homer's  chariot 
of  the  gods,  which  had  eight  spokes  round  the  axle.*^ 

No.  1254  is  the  fragment  of  a  flat  disc  of  ivory,  decorated  with  incised 
circles,  each  with  a  dot  in  the  centre.     Nos.  1255,  1256  are  also  flat 


No.  1253.    Wheel  of  Lead. 
(2 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  16  ft.) 


*•  See  my  Mycenae^  p.  52,  No.   24;  p.  81, 
No.  140;p.  86,  No.  141. 
"  Ibii.  p.  223,  No.  334. 

>  Ibid,  p.  74,  No.  120. 

«  Ibid.  p.  203,  No.  816. 

'  v.  Gross,  R€8uitats  des  Eecberches  ex€cviAs 
dans  Us  Lacs  de  la  Suisse  occideniale;  Zurich, 
1876,  PI.  viii.  Nos.  9,  16,  18,  19. 

*  V.  Gross,  Deux  Stations  lacustrcs,  Moetingen 
et  Auvemier;  Neuveville,  1878,  Pi.  vii.  Nos. 
31,61. 

»  //.  r.  722,  723  : 

X^fCia  oKTdKnffiaf  ai^ripii^  &|ovi  kfj^pis. 

My  friend  Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux  calls  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  four-spoked 
chariot-wheel  is  characteristic  of  the  earliest 
Greek   coins.    The   early  Egyptian,   Ethiopian, 


and  Assyrian  wheels  have  six  spokes.  The 
Persian  Achaemenid  sculpture.**  show  chariots 
with  eight-spoked  wheels.  Professor  Sayce 
observes :  "  The  wheels  of  the  Hittite  chariots, 
however,  are  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments with  only  four  spokes.  The  wheels  of 
the  Egyptian  chariots  also  sometimes  have  only 
four,  sometimes  eight;  and  a  Persian  chariot- 
wheel  given  by  Ker  Porter  has  eleven."  (See 
Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians^  i.  pp.  223-241, 
new  edit.,  1879.)  In  two  of  the  earliest  repre- 
sentations of  chariots  in  Egypt,  in  the  same 
tomb  at  Thebes,  of  the  time  of  Ameuhotep  II., 
two  chariots  have  wheels  with  six  spokes,  but 
another  chariot  has  wheels  with  four.  (Villiers 
Stuart,  yOo  GleaningSj  PI.  xxxviii.  xxxix.  pp. 
294,  295.) 
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Kd.  IIM.    DlKotlrory.nl 


objects  of  ivory,  ornamented  on  both  sides  witb  similar  circles ;  the  latter 
has  three  perforations.  These  three  objects  may  have  served  as  orna- 
ments on  horse-trappings. 

Xo.  1257  is  of  bone  and  has  three  perforations.  Mr.  John  Evans  holds 
it  to  be  a  guard  ot  bracer  used  by  archers,  to  prevent  the  wrist  from 
being  hurt  by  the  bovr-string ;  he  adds  that  the  Esquimaux  use  to  the 
present  day  similar  guards  or  bracers  of  bone.  The  guards  or  bracers 
found  in  England  are  of  stone,  and  have  three  perforations  ot  each  end. 

Nos.  1258-1260  are  ribs  of  animals  sharpened  to  a  point,  and  probably 


(llllfictiul>U«.    Dfplli,  i«rt.j 


Not.  lUS-UBO.    BIba  of  Anlnuli,  ibuiwiMd 

to  1  pnlnt.  unil  probablr  nvd  H  iwlt. 
(Nculrluirutiuliiu   Dcplb.  uiaisrtj 
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used  as  awls.    Noa.  1261  and  1262  are  awls  of  thicker  bone.    Nob.  1263 
and  12G4  are  very  rade  staff-bandies  of  etag-horn ;  both  of  them  having 


iCOaot.    (Neuly  lulfaciiuldu.    IVpib.  li 


qnadrangular  perforations.  A  similar  staff-handle,  of  better  fabric,  fonnd 
at  Inzighofen,'  is  considered  to  be  a  small  hammer.  But  this  I  cannot 
admit,  stag-horn  being  lU-snited  for  hammers.  Under  No.  1265  I 
represent  in  donble  size  a  whetstone,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Davies, 


luble  ictul  atr.    DciHb.  aboul  33  R.) 

is  of  red  porphyry ;  it  has  an  incised  inscription,  to  which  I  call  very 
particular  attention.  Pro  feasor  Sayce  discusses  this  object  in  his 
Appendix  on  the  Trojan  inscriptions.' 

No.  1266  is  a  piece  of  mica-schist,  with  the  bed  for  a  very  curions 
instrnment,  which  is  altogether  unknown  to  me.  No.  1267  is  another 
mould  of  mica-achist,  with  the  bed  for  casting  a  rude  leaf.  I  represent 
under  No.  1268  a  third  monld  of  mica-schist.  The  object  to  be  cast  in 
it  seems  to  be  a  large  ring  with  a  handle:  this  mould  has  two  per- 
forations, by  which  it  was  fixed  to  another  mould  which  had  the  same 
form.  A  perfectly  similar  mould  of  green  basalt,  found  at  Nimroud,  is 
in  the  Assyrian  Collection  of  the  British  Museum. 


•  L.   LiDdeuchmlt,   Dit   VaterlaniL  Alterth.      copied  here. 
PI.  iiv.  No.  2.  the  ApjKDili: 

'  Tbe    chuBctan    are   not   qniU   correctlj 


A   fftciimile  will   ot  fouDj    : 
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Nob.  1269  to  1272  are,  according  to  Mr.  Davies  of  the  BritiBh 
MuBeiim,  hammers  and  axes  of  porphyry,  diorite,  brown  hfematite,  and 
eiliciouB  rock. 


Kot.  Iin-Ulj.  SluM Uuuoen.    {H<ar(cQuliU&    Qtpih,  13  tg 21 IL) 

No.  1269  is  a  perforated  hammer  of  s  common  type ;  the  perforation 
has  been  worked  from  both  sides,  narrowing  towards  the  centre.  No.  1270 
is  a  hammer  with  grooves  on  both  sides :  similar  grooved  hammers  occnr 
in  England "  and  Denmark.*    No.  1271  is  a  perforated  hammer  of  a  form 

■  John  Eraui,  Anaml  Stone  Iir.nlnnmlt;  London,  1872,  pp.  215,  S17. 
•  J.  J.  A.  WoiMOB,  Xortiitie  Wdjajer,  p.  12,  No.  33. 
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which  is  also  found  in  England.'    No.  1272  is  a  perforated  axe,  of  a  form 
which  has  also  been  found  in  Hungary.'    Nos.  1273  and  1274  are  two 


Ho.  im.    Slom  Human,  i 
(Hairutul^K.   Depth,  n 


more  grooved  hammers,  of  a  shape  which  I  have  not  noticed  elsewhere. 
No,  1275  is  a  very  mde  axe  of  diorite.    Nos,  1276-1281  are  six  axes, 


No.  iiTi.      No.  lira. 

4a 


DrplkKtniDti.)  Uepib.lon.}  Lifptb,  13,  K.um  iStL) 

of  which,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Davies,  Noi.  1277  and 
1278  are  of  green  jade.  I  have  discnssed  the  jade  axes  at  length  in  the 
preceding  pages,'  Of  the  four  other  axes,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  one 
is  of  green  gabbro-rock,  two  are  of  diorite,  and  one  is  of  Une  serpentinons 
rock.  No.  1282  is,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  a  pear'shaped  object  of 
polished  crystalline  limeBtone.  No.  1283  is  another  of  those  round  com- 
brnisers  which  we  have  discussed  before,  and  which  are  fonnd  here  in 
very  large  masses.     These  round  corn-brnisers  are  also  fonnd  in  the  d^bria 

'  John  Evaiui,  op.  cit.  p.  203.  P«th,  1876,  p.  67,  Not.  3t,  38. 

*  Joseph    Hamptl,   Collection  At  FExpotilim  *  S«e  pp.  240-343  and  446-451. 

priMaiorifjae  dei   ifmiti  do  Provina ;    Badk- 
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of  the  Stone  age  in  Egypt,'  and  in  the  pre-hietoric  city  below  the  strata 
of  pumice-Btone  and  volcanic  ashes  on  the  island  of  Thera.*  With 
reference  to  the  atone  balls  for  brnising  corn,  I  am  informed  that  the 
process  may  still  be  seen  among  the  Indians  of  the  Yosemite  Valley 
in  California.  Their  sqnawB  pound  acoma  vith  round  stone  mullers  on  a 
granite  rock,  the  flat  surface  of  which  is  worn  into  holes  by  the  operation. 
The  same  Indians  offer  another  parallel  to  my  discoyeries  at  Trojr  in  the 
beautiful  little  arrow-points  of  obsidian,  which  they  make  and  use  for 
small  game,   though   tbey   have   rifles   for   large   gome, — a    remarkable 


>tu|nil      Ob;Kt      of  

SloiM.    (lUlf  Ktud  Nd.  1143.    suae  Ball  birbtoislntt 

(lu.    Dfpih.tit.)         iraln.  (Hidf KUuJalia.  DipIh.lSft.) 


example  of  mixed  states  of  civilization,  No.  1284  is  an  instrument  of 
haematite:  as  the  upper  side  is  well  polished  and  perfectly  smooth,  it 
may  have  eerred,  as  Professor  Virchow  Buggesta,  for  smoothing  cloth  or 
other  textures,  while  the  other  side  may  have  been  uBed  as  a  hammer. 
This  is  one  of  the  better  specimens  of  the  rude  stone  hammers,  which 
occur  by  thousands  at  Hissarlik.    Ko.  1285  is  a  hollow  object  of  granite, 


J.  QiuJTUgDiArtT  cut  Llm*. 


NO.I18J.  n 

of  globoUr  fcrr 

n.  vitb  lirge  perfontlon  in 

Sutiulilu.    DepUi.nbool             Bo.  IM 

Sww  Implf  m. 

13(1.) 

(Hilfictul 

I».   DtpUi,.l» 

of  globular  form,  with  a  large  perforation  in  the  bottom ;  its  use  is 
unknown.  Of  granite  also,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  is  the  implement 
No.  1286,  which  has  a  deep  groove  all  round  it,  and  which  may  have 
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seryed  as  a  weight  for  fishing-nets.  Similar  stone  implements  are  found 
in  Denmark,*  in  Georgia,  and  in  Bhode  Island.'  No.  1287  is  a  quad- 
rangular piece  of  limestone,  with  a  semi-globular  hollow;  its  use  is  a 
mystery  to  us.     Polishing  stones  of  jasper  are  frequent. 

There  were  also  found  in  the  fourth  city  many  needles  of  bone  for 
female  handiwork,  boar-tusks,  spit-rests  of  mica-schist,  whetstones  of  slate, 
porphyry,  &c.,  of  the  usual  form,  hundreds  of  small  silex  saws,  and  some 
knives  of  obsidian.  Stone  whorls,  which  are  so  abundant  at  Mycenae,  are 
but  rarely  found  here  :  all  those  which  occur  are,  according  to  Mr.  Dayies, 
of  steatite.  On  the  other  hand,  terra-cotta  whorls,  with  or  without  incised 
ornamentation,  are  found  by  thousands;  their  forms  hardly  yary  from 
those  found  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  and  the  same  may  generally  be  said 
of  their  incised  ornamentation,  of  which  a  fair  selection  may  be  seen  in 
the  Plates  at  the  end  of  the  yolume.  The  depth  at  which  each  whorl  has 
been  found  is  always  marked  in  metres ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  all  the 
whorls  which  are  marked  as  from  4  to  6  m.,  may  with  great  probability  be 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  fourth  city.  But  of  course  this  can  never  be  said 
with  certainty,  because  a  whorl  belonging  to  the  fifth  city  may  by  some 
accident  be  found  in  the  debris  of  the  fourth,  or  even  of  the  third  city. 
The  only  thing  of  which  I  can  assure  the  reader  with  certainty  is,  that 
I  have  spared  no  care  and  pains  to  avoid  mistakes.  Begarding  the  whorls 
with  patterns  which  are  found  of  an  identical  shape  in  the  third,  the  burnt, 
and  in  the  fourth  cities,  I  may  say  that,  for  example,  the  cross  patterns 
Nos.  1817, 1818, 1820,  &c.,  which  are  frequent  in  the  third,  abound  also  in 
the  fourth  city.  I  can  only  lay  before  the  reader  all  the  incised  patterns 
of  the  whorls,  leaving  it  to  him  to  see  or  not  to  see  in  them  symbolical 
signs.  I  shall  remark  on  those  only  which,  in  my  opinion,  deserve  very 
particular  attention.    Among  these  are  No.  1838,  on  one  side  of  which  we 

see  three  burning  altars  and  a  large  number  of  dots,  on  the  other  a  p}^ 

and  three  such  altars.  On  No.  1852,  again,  we  see  three  LC ;  on  No.  1860, 

probably,  written  characters ;  on  No.  1863,  again,  a  f^  and  a  LC ,  and 

similar  signs  on  Nos.  1865,  1866,  1871.  More  curious  is  the  incised  orna- 
mentation of  No.  1867,  in  which  we  recognize  four  hares  with  a  dot  below 
each  of  them ;  and  still  more  so  that  of  the  whorls  Nos.  1879  and  1880. 

On  the  former  we  see  a  number  of  py  and  Lj^,  a  burning  altar,  a  zigzag 

line  generally  thought  to  be  the  sign  of  lightning,  and  three  male  animals 
with  dots  over  the  back.  On  No.  1880  we  see  on  each  side  of  the  circle  a 
singular  sign,  which  is  probably  intended  to  represent  a  man ;  each  of 
these  figures  is  touched  by  the  horns  of  a  large  quadruped.  In  marked 
contrast  with  these  rudest  of  rude  linear  representations  of  man  and 
animal  is  the  very  symmetrical  ornamentation  on  many  of  the  whorls; 
as,  for  example,  that  on  No.  1895.     I  again  call  attention  to  the  curious 

written  character  which  we  see  on  No.  1905  on  the  top  of  four  Lj^ 

•  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Nordiske  Old$ager^  p.  18,       the   U.S.  National  Museum;  Washington,  1876, 
No.  88.  p.  27,  Nos.  107  and  108. 

'  Charles  Rao,  The  Archcsological  Collection  of 
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and  ono  ^.  It  also  occurs  on  Nos.  1912,  1936,  and  1939.  On  No.  1911 
we  again  see  three  pj-',  and  as  many  burning  altars.  May  the  curious 
figure  on  the  side  of  the  whorl  No.  1951,  to  the  right,  be  perhaps  meant 
to  represent  a  cuttle-fish  ?  From  the  experience  we  have  gathered  of  the 
rude  linear  representations  of  men,  we  venture  to  propose  to  the  reader  to 
recognize  also  a  human  figure  in  the  strange  sign  on  No.  1954.  We 
believe  we  see  written  characters  on  No.  1972,  but  they  still  await  their 

decipherer.     On  No.  1990,  again,  we  see  three  [jn,  alternately  with  three 

circles.     Under  No.  1991  we  represent  a  turiously  engraved  ball  with  two 

y^,  and  on  the  side  shown  in  the  upper  row  to  the  right  a  strange  figure, 
which  tempts  us  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  also  meant  to  be  a  cuttle-fish. 
The  most  curious  of  all  the  terra-cotta  balls  is  no  doubt  No.  1993,  which 
is  divided  by  incised  lines  into  eight  equal  fields,  in  three  of  which  we 
again  see  the  same  very  strange  figure ;  we  again  ask  the  reader  if  we  are 
permitted  to  recognize  also  in  these  three  figures  the  primitive  artist's 
representation  of  a  cuttle-fish  ? 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  FIFTH  PRE-HISTORIC  CITY  OF  TROY. 

Above  the  stratum  of  mins  of  the  Fourth  City  there  is  a  layer  of  dibris 
about  6  ft.  thick,  eyidently  consisting  of  the  remains  of  houses  built  of 
wood  and  clay.  That  the  people  of  the  Fourth  City,  of  which  we  see 
innumerable  house-walls,  should  suddenly  hare  abandoned  the  architecture 
they  were  accustomed  to,  and  have  built  their  houses  of  wood  or  mud,  or 
of  both  conjoined,  seems  incredible.  Besides,  the  rude  stone  hammers, 
which  are  found  in  such  enormous  quantities  in  the  fourth  city,  are  no 
longer  found  in  this  stratum ;  nor  do  the  stone  axes,  which  are  so  very 
abundant  there,  occur  again  here.  Instead  of  the  hundreds  of  axes  I 
gathered  in  the  fourth  city,  I  collected  in  all  only  two  here ;  but  one  of 
these — the  axe  of  white  jade  represented  under  No.  1288— is,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Story-Maskelyne,  the  most  precious 
of  all  my  thirteen  Trojan  jade  axes,  on  account  of  its 
extreme  rarity.  I  attribute  it  to  this  Fifth  City,  as 
it  was  found  at  a  depth  of  only  6  ft.  The  saddle- 
querns  of  trachyte,  which  occurred  in  the  fourth  city 
by  hundreds,  were  very  rarely  met  with  here.  The 
forms  of  the  terra-cotta  whorls,  too,  are  in  innumer- 
able instances  di£ferent  here.  These  objects  are  of  a 
much  inferior  fabric,  and  become  more  elongated  and 
pointed.  Forms  of  whorls  like  Nos.  1801,  1802,  and  1803,  which  were 
never  found  before,  are  here  very  plentiful. 

Nos.  1289  and  1290  represent  two  whorls,  the  former  of  which  is 
decorated  with  three  linear  quadrupeds  in  rude  incised  work.  Two  of  them 


No.  1288.     A  very  rare 

Axe  of  white  Jade. 

(Half  actual  aise. 

Depth,  6  It.) 


Xo.  1289.    A  Whorl  with  three  anlmaU. 
(Actaal  size.    Depth,  10  ft.) 


No.  1290.    A  Whorl  with  cartons  signa.    (Actual  alie. 

Depth,  10  n.) 

are  no  doubt  intended  to  be  stags  with  long  horns ;  the  third  is  perhaps 
a  roe.    In  the  decoration  of  the  other  whorl  there  is  nothing  intelligible. 
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We  continue  to  find  here  the  same  patterns  of  pottery,  hand-made  or 
wheel-made,  but  they  manifest  a  general  decline.  We  also  find  here  a 
large  quantity  of  plain  wheel-made  pottery,  which  looks  quite  modem 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  city.  Moreover,  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  people  to  which  this  stratum  belongs  was  entirely  different 
from  that  of  their  predecessors :  instead  of  throwing  all  their  kitchen- 
remains  on  the  floor  of  their  rooms,  they  carried  them  away  and  shot 
them  from  the  mound,  since  we  but  very  rarely  see  in  this  stratum  of 
debris  the  shells  of  oysters  or  mussels,  which  visitors  may  see  in  such 
really  stupendous  masses  in  the  houses  of  the  fourth  city. 

Now  that   a  people   should  on    a    sudden  have  completely  changed 
their  mode  of  life,  appears  perhaps  still  more  impossible  than  that  they 
should  on  a  sudden  have  changed  their  mode  of  architecture,  or  that 
they  should  on  a  sudden  have  thrown  away  their  numberless  stone  im- 
plements and  weapons,  and  have  used  in  their   stead  implements ,  and 
weapons  of  bronze.     This  series  of  facts  seems  to  present  as  many  proofs 
that  the  stratum  of  debris,  which  we  are  now  to  discuss,  belongs  to  a 
new  people,  among  whom,  however,  part  at  least  of  the  old  inhabitants 
continued  to  live.    We  sh&ll, 
therefore,    call    this    settle- 
ment the   Fifth  Fre-historic 
CityofTroy.  Whethertheold 
settlement  was  conquered,  or 
peacefully  taken  possession  of 
by  the  new  settlers,  must  for 
ever  remain  uncertain.      At 
all     events,     there     are    no 
traces  of  a  catastrophe;  be- 
sides, as  we  havo  seen  in  the 
preceding  pages,  the- inhabit- 
ants of  the  fourth  city  can 
only  have  had  partial  works 
of    defence;    they    had    no 
regular  city  walls,  like  their 
predecessors. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 

the  inhabitants  of  the  fifth 

city  had  walls.     I  certainly 

brought  to  light  small  works 

of  defence  in  several  places, 

but   these  may  equally  well 

have   belonged    to  the  sixth 

corer tumn owii ikce.  (1:1  Kiiuisiu." Dtpth. lift.)  as  to  the  fifth  city.     It  may 

be    that   the   fifth   city   had 

regular  walls,  but  that  these  were  destroyed  by  the  next  settlers,  or  even 

by  the  builders  of  the  later  Aeolic  Ilium. 

In  describing  those  of  the  objects  found  which  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion, I  begin  again  with  the  owl-headed  rases,  which  in  all  probability  must 
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hare  had  a  sacred  character.  AU  of  them,  icitkoat  exception,  are  wheel-made, 
of  a  rude  fabric,  and  unpolished}  One  ^liich  I  repreaent  tinder  No.  1291 
haa  only  two  female  breasts 
and  two  upright  projectiona. 
The  very  conapicnous  owra 
face  ia  modelled  on  the  corer, 
which  haa  a  creat>like  handle. 
May  not  these  strange  vase- 
covers  have  been  copied  from 

the  ancient  helmeta  ?   Of  much  ' 

inferior  fabric  ia  the  vase 
No.  1292,  on  which  the  owla 
face  has  been  rudely  modelled  ; 
in  fact,  the  inability  of  the 
primitive  potter  was  such  that 
he  made  the  beak  above  the 
eyes.  On  this  vase,  besides 
the  breasts,  the  vulva  is  indi- 
cated: to  this  vase  belongs  a 
flat  cover  with  a  crest-like 
handle,  like  that  I  have  put 

.,  ^  vomu.iuidliiaobiii-llkebindkg. 

on  It.  (IMirtiulilxe.    Dni[h,Bn.l 

The  owl-features  and  the 
characteristics  of  a  woman  have  been  much  more  aymmetrically  modelled 
on  the  vase  No.  1293,  to  which  also  belongs  a  flat  cover  such  as  the  reader 


'  Only  the  owI-tuu  «re  Blto^ether  nnpoliahed  in  thU  dljf.    Of  nil  the  other  pott*r7  the  gncUiT 

part  f)  poU>h«d. 
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sees  on  it.  'So,  1294  is  agaia  a  vase  with  the  characteristics  of  a  voman ; 
to  it  belongs  a  cover  with  an  owl's  face,  like  the  one  I  have  put  on  it : 
the  wing-like  upright  projections  are  here  merely  indicated.  The  face 
we  see  on  the  vase-cover  No.  1295  resembles  a  human  face.  Very  cha- 
racteristic owl-heads  are  seen  again  on  the  vaae-coTers  Kos.  1296,  1297, 


ODVR.  (AboDine  ^■iaialV 

uiod die. DepUi,         Nm.  Ji»«,  lUT.    Vu«-cu<cn  ulUi  i>*lliada. 
1I>I(-)  (AboaCl:«*ctiulilia,Depth,«t  lolOII.) 

No.  1198.    Owl-ho>.M  VuMunr. 

and  1298.  No.  1299  marks  another  vase  with  the  characteristics  of  a 
woman,  to  which  has  belonged  a  cover  like  that  which  we  see  on  No.  1294. 
No.  1300  is  a  very  rude  terra-cotta  idol,  on  which  the  owl's  beak  is 
indicated  by  two  scratches,  and  the  eyes  by  two  dots ;  the  hands,  which 
are  broken  off,  appear  to  have  projected.    No.  1301  represents  one  more 


Ti-m-ciiu  VitKoiUi       No.lSDO.    Idol  of  TenustU,      Nii.  1301.    Slirble  Idol,  with  owl'i  h«d 
•         -■  --"    Inlle.     (H«rl7  ulul  •!». 


a.]MI,   Tvo-hudlnl  Cup  (Mint 

'  iin«A»).    (l:4>atul*lM. 

Depth,  ibaDi  »1  ft.) 
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IDOLS:    VASES  AND  JUGS. 


577 


of  the  common  idols  of  marble  on  which  an  owl's  head  is  mdel;  scratched. 
On  the  waist  the  girdle  is  indicated  by  four  parallel  incised  lines.  A 
farther  very  characteristic  specimen  of  an  owl-faced  marble  idol  is  repre- 
sented under  Xo.  1301a,  Similar  owl-iiiced  marble  idols  are  even  more 
plentiful  in  this  fifth  city  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  cities.  No,  1302 
is  a  Sen-at  a/A^iKvireWov,  belonging  to  this  fifth  city.  like  all  similar 
goblets  found  in  this  stratum,  it  is  but  of  very  small  size  when  compared 
with  the  targe  goblets  of  the  preceding  cities.  No.  1303  is  a  large  siere- 
like  perforated  funnel,  which  is  represented  here  head  downwards. 


(Vbirly  l;3actBllill 


|C  JugoUhtirslghtm-ck. 


No  ]3<I7.    Jug  wlitalniN  Beck. 
(Nurl;  1 :  a  iciiMl  ilu.    Depth. «  ft.) 

2> 
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No.  1304  is  a  very  rude  hand-made  double-handled  grey  vase,  having 
on  either  side  two  breast-like  ezcrescencee ;  its  neck  is  decorated  with 
four  rudely -inciBed  lines  and  signs  without  signification.  The  double- 
haudled  luatrous-red  goblet,  No.  1305,  is  hand-made  and  well  polished ; 
its  type  but  rarely  occurs  in  this  stratum. 

No.  1306  is  a  wheel-made  globular  lustrous-yellow  jug,  with  an 
upright  spout  and  trefoil  orifice,  such  as  we  have  already  passed  in 
review ;  the  bottom  is  convex.  Wheel-made  also  is  the  dark-red  jug 
No.  1307,  with  an  upright  spout  of  a  peculiar  shape,  such  as  we  have 
never  seen  before.  A  spout  of  an  identical  shape  is  seen  on  the  wheel- 
made  tripod-jug  No,  1308.     No.  1309  is  a  grey  hand-made  jug  of  a  very 


rude  fabric,  with  a  convex  bottom ;  No.  1310,  a  wheel-made  black  tripod- 
jag,  with  a  trefoil  mouth.  No.  1311  is  a  very  large  wheel-made  globular 
well-polished  lustrous- yellow  jug,  with  a  trefoil  mouth;  No.  1312,  a  red 
wheel-made  bottle ;  No.  1313,  a  hand-made  jug,  with  a  long  epout  and 
one  handle ;  No.  1314,  a  wheel-made  black  bottle,  with  a  convex  bottom  ; 
No.  1315,  a  wheel-made  red  globular  vase,  with  a  long  cylindrical  neck 
and  convex  bottom. 

Very  frequent  in  this  fifth  city  is  the  shape  of  the  one-handled 
lustrous-red  pitcher  No.  1316,  as  well  as  that  of  No.  1317,  both  of  which 
may  probably  have  been  used  as  drinking  cups.  Cups  already  shown  under 
Nos.  1094  to  1100  are  very  abundant  in  this  city  also.  No.  1318  is  a 
brown  hand-made  basin,  with  one  handle ;  No,  1319,  a  rnde  hand-made 
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»o.  U14.    OhbiitarBotat  N  ,       Htn.  laii,  I3n.      H.tbpr  in  ih    rum.  of  in 

(About  1:1  ulnililu.  with  ■  long  Tntlcil  npck.         hour-glui  ml  s  oumnii.n  hicuei.    (Nnrl/ 

Drptb.tn.)  (1 : 4  ictiul  liu.    Dtptb.tn.)       1 : 3  nctiul  altg.    Drpib. « (I.; 
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ladle;  Ko.  1320,  a  pretty  little  lustrous-black  wheel-made  vaee,  with  an 
incised  zigzag  omamentatioD  round  the  neck ;  No.  1321,  a  very  mde  nn- 
polished  censer.  No.  1322  is 
a  large  wheel-made  globular 
yellow  vase,  with  double 
upright  curved  handles. 
The  fabric  and  form  of  this 
vaae,  as  well  as  the  clean 
though  very  common  clay 
of  which  it  is  made,  appear 
very  modern  when  com- 
pared with  any  of  the  other 
vases  found  in  this  last  pre- 
historic city,  or  in  any  of 
the  preceding  ones.  The 
cover  is  also  wheel -made, 
of  a  lustrous  dark-red  colour, 
and  has  a  pretty  handle  in 
the  form  of  a  crown ;  it  is 
decorated  with  two  parallel 
incised  lines.  This  par- 
ticular sort  of  vase -cover 
does  not  occur  any  more, 
but  vases  of  the  shape  of 
that  before  us  are  frequent 
in  this  fifth  city. 

Nhisn.    OLi*iil.rViii*,  with  ii>"li«iullM«-lCoirr  In  form  v         1  qoq     {„    „    vliasU 

ri. crown.    (AbM.  1 :  *  «tu.l  dtt.    DepUi.  .  ft.)  "O-      ^"■^^     >8    ^    WUeei- 

made  one-handled  jug,  of  an 
oval  form,  with  a  fiat  bottom  ;  it  is  of  a  rude  fabric,  and  badly  polished ; 
the  rim  of  the  orifice  is  bent  over.    Jugs  of  this  form  are  not  rare. 


POTTERY  MOSTLY   HAND-MADE. 


(l:4Ktiuldu.    D>pUi,9[I.)  Mdt.    (Abonl  I  :  4  KIiul  ilM.    Depita.eft.) 

No.  1324  is  a  wheel-made  one-handled  grey  jug,  of  a  glohnlar  form,  with 
a  flat  bottom ;  it  has  a  trefoil  mouth  and  a  curious  boss  on  the  neck. 
No.  1325  IB  a  red  OQe*handled  hand-made  cap,  with  an  ear-like  pro- 
tuberance on  ei^er  side :  cups  of  a  similar  shape  are  not  rare.  No.  1326 
is  a  grey  hand-made  vase,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  tubular  holes  for  sus- 
pension on  the  sides,  as  well  as  near  the  mouth. 


Mo.  tail.    OlotHi'ir  Vur,  wlib  pR|)Ktlng  onunuflt  or 
dUierildaiDIlieltoniioriliorKrfihae.    (IMutiiikl 


The  pottery  shown  under  Nos.  1327  to  1330  is  all  hand-made  and  of  & 
rude  &bric :  the  shapes  of  the  jug  No.  1327,  and  of  the  pitcher  No.  ]  328, 


,    ThTH  Pitchers  uid  B  B>t7'>  fwdlng  buttle,   (1 :  4  *cliul  ilic.    Depth,  «  to  10 


are  frequent.     Very  remarkable  and  unique  is  the  cup  No,  1330,  with  its 
handle  above  the  mouth  and  the  spout  in  the  body ;  it  is  probably  a  baby's 
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feeding  bottle.     The  black  double  cup,  No.  1331,  witb  flat  bottoma,  is  also 
wheel-made,  ae  well  aa  the  doable  cup  No.  1332,  which   has  foar  feet. 


Both  of  these  veseele  are  partly  restored  with  gypsum.  No.  1333  is  a 
hand-made  bowl  of  a  dark-brown  colour ;  similar  bowle  frequently  occur 
here.  It  deserves  peculiar  attention  that  there  are  no  wheel-made  dishes 
in  this  city.  One  might  suppose  that  the  people  had  become  disgusted 
with  the  rude  unpolished  dishes  of  the  two  preceding  cities,  and  preferred 
to  use  band-made  ones,  which  are  much  more  solid  and  prettier. 

Nos,  1334  to  1336  are   three  very  small,  rude,  very  slightly-baked 
clay  cups,  with  convex  bottoms  and  flat  covers.     These  lilliputian  veBsels 


only  occur  in  this  6fth  pre-bistoric  city,  but  they  are  found  here  in 
large  numbers,  sometimes  by  the  dozen  together ;  their  use  is  an  enigma 
to  us.  Professor  Boberts  thinks  they  may  possibly  have  been  crucibles. 
No.  1337  is  a  seal  of  terra-eotta,  with  a  perforated  handle  for  suspension  ; 
it  is  badly  baked  and  of  a  rude  fabric,  with  a  rudely-incised  linear  decora- 
tion and  four  dots,    Noe.  1338  and  1339  are  two  funnels  of  slightly- 


hlUidlulilu.     Drplb.  3  rt.) 
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baked  clay,  of  a  luBtrouB-brown  colour.  On  both  of  them  we  again  see  the 
written  character  mo,  which  so  frequently  occnrs  in  the  preceding  cities. 
As  Prof,  Sayne  shows  in  his  Appendix,  these  funnels  are  almost  identical  in 
shape,  material,  and  character  with  a  funnel  fonnd  by  Mr,  (ieorge  Smith 
under  the  floor  of  the  palace  of  Assur-bani-pal  or  Sardanapalus  at  Kon- 
yunjik,  and  inscribed  with  Trojan  characters,  which  was  probably  brought 
to  Nineveh  by  the  Lydian  ambassadors  of  Gygea.  They  seem  to  have 
been  nsed  as  measnring  vessels,  and  the  word  mo  with  which  they  are 
inscribed  may  be  derived  from  the  Aryan  root  wid,  "  to  measure." 
Xo,  1310  is  another  terra-cotta  seal,  better  baked,  but  decorated  merely 
with  small  concentric  circles,* 

No.  1?41  is  a  perforated  object  of  stone  of  unknown 
use.  No.  1342  is  a  large  saw  of  silex,  with  marks  on 
its  npper  part  of  its  having  been  cased  in  a  wooden 
handle.  To  the  many  localities  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  pages  where  similar  flint  saws  are  fonnd, 
I  can  now  also  add  Egypt ;  for  in  Fr.  Mook's  Aegy^ens 
Vorm^taUt'ache  Zeit'   I  find   a  great  many  silex  saws 


represented,  also  one  (PI.  xiii.  8)  made  of  jasper  found  at  Helwan  in 
Lower  Egypt,  which  is  nearly  of  an  identical  shape  with  the  saw  before 
us  (No.  1342).  But  I  must  add  that  in  the  fifth  pre-historic  city  of  Troy 
I  found  only  two  saws  of  this  shape  and  not  one  of  any  other  shape, 
thongh  the  siles  saws  occur  in  sacb  vast  abundance  in  the  preceding 
cities,  and  particularly  so  in  the  fourth. 

No.  1343  is  a  curious  well-shaped  hammer  of  diorite  ;  it  htts  no  hole. 
This  is  the  only  specimen  of  a  hammer  found  in  the  fifth  city.  I  do  not 
find  that  hammers  of  a  like  shape  have  ever  occurred  elsewhere ;  but  Prof. 
Virchow  observes  to  me  that  stone  hammers  of  a  somewhat  similar  shape 
have  been  found  in  Oregon,  No.  1344  is  one  of  the  very  tew  stone 
grain-bruisers  of  this  fifth  city.     I  do  not  think  I  found  more  than  three 

ripw  of      at  then  lust  three  citiei.    But  if  there  be  any 

e  miht  There  can  be  no  miitake  in  the  potlerv  of  the 
le  BUb-       two   loweit  cities,    Ihe    tjpei   being  M    r«.>tly 

cliKscd  potter  J  of  nil  the  follovin!;  cities.  Thi-  depth 
5ing  lo  wn»  cbmIuIIj  noted  on  ench  object,  either  by 
ler  the        my  oremeers  or  rnvselr,  wheD  it  woe  found. 
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of  them  ia  all  here,  whilst,  as  haa  been  said,  they  occur  by  thooBands 
in  the  preceding  cities,  and  particnlaily  in  the  fourth.  -Besides  the 
many  places  enumerated  in  the  preceding  pages  in  which  they  have  been 


ND.13M.    SIOHBtlLhr 

Dlorlle.    (HilfKliiil 

braillEigKnilD.    (HiLddni 

ri».    Depth, an.) 

>lu.    Drplh,«ft.) 

(lULfwtulilK.    DepllW  ■Plullul    (BtltKlul 

s  to  aft.)  ala.   Dcptb,  in.) 

met  with,  they  are  fonnd  in  Egypt.'  No.  1345  is  an  instrument  of 
silicioQs  stone,  which  may  have  serred  as  a  weight  for  fiehing-aets. 
Similar  stone  instrnments  are  found  in  Denmark.*  No.  1346  is  of  white 
marble,  and  from  its  shape  we  are  led  to  think  that  it  may  be  a  symbol  of 
Priapos.  I  have  discussed  this  subject  in  the  preceding  pages.  Similarly- 
shaped  stones  occur  in  all  the  five  cities. 

No.  1347  is  a  perforated  disc  or  qnoit  of  granite,  the  only  one  found  in 
this  fifth  city,  but  simitar  discs  occur  in  all  the  four  other  pre-historio 


cities  of  Hissarlik.     The  game  of  qnoit-throwing  was  in  general  use  in  the 
Homeric  age.     The  player  who  threw  it  farthest  gained  the  prize;'  hence 


'  F.    Mook,    Argyptem     Vonnetamtche    Zeit,       No.  88, 

,.  lii.  Nm.  4-6.  •  /i.  ii.  774: 

•  J.  J.  A.  Woreue,  IforcKilit  Oldiager,  PI.  iriii.  Slnrrnvv  ripn 
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the  word  Zlaicovpa,  signifying  the  distance  of  a  quoit's  throw : — "  For 
althongh  at  first  be  remained  a  qnoit's  throw  behind,  yet  quickly  he  came 
up  with  him."*  Also  tiaKov  oZpa,  to  express  the  same  thing.'  The  word 
iuTitw  may  be  derived  &om  Sixew,  SetVi^/ii,  the  Sanscrit  dig,  for  BiictfcK. 
The  quoit  was  always  ronnd  and  smooth,  usually  of  stone,  but  also  of 
wood,  and  once  in  the  Miad  of  iron,  and  was  then  called  troKo^,*  connected 
with  iToKoi,  o-oXcvb),  0-0X071;,  Lat.  solum.  Germ,  sckwellen,  English  airell;  it 
was  TiBually  perforated  in  the  centre,  in  order  that,  by  means  of  the 
hole  and  a  strap  fixed  in  it,  it  might  be  thrown  to  the  greatest  possible 
distance,  but  sometimes  it  bad  no  hole.  Discs  of  silex  also  occur  iu  the 
dolmens  of  the  Stone  period  in  Denmark  as  well  as  in  KoIstein.'°  Un- 
perforated  discs  of  stone,  up  to  9  in.  in<liameter,  also  occur  in  England.' 
There  is  a  perforated  disc  of  shelly  limestone,  5^  in.  in  diameter  and 
3-4th8  in.  thick,  in  Kr.  John  Evans's  collection.^ 

No.  1348  is  a  piece  of  limestone,  of  nearly  quadrangular  shape,  with  a 
mould  in  the  form  of  a  bottle.  No.  1349  is  a  small  disc  of  ivory,  with  a 
border  on  the  side  shown  in  the  engraving. 


Nd.  IMS.   mac  oT  iTcfj,   (t!saaiul 
slu.    Dtplb,  13  ft.) 

No.  1350  is  a  brooch  of  bronze,  with  a  double  globular  head ;  No.  1351, 
a  bronze  brooch,  with  its  head  of  a  spiral  form ;  and  No.  1352,  a  bronze 
needle  with  a  long  hole  in  the  upper  end.  Nos.  1353  and  1355  are  bronze 
brooches  with  globular  beads.  No.  1354  may  be  a  primitive  pair  of 
pincers  or  tweezers ;  it  consists  of  two  short  rods  of  bronze  cased  in  a 
hard  substance.  No.  1356  is  a  needle  of  bronze,  with  two  pointed  ends 
and  a  hole  near  the  end  to  the  right.  No.  1357  is  an  object  of  silver,  in 
the  form  of  a  dog's  or  rather  antelope's  head  with  long  ears  ;  No.  1358,  an 
object  of  bronze,  which  may  have  served  for  an  ornament  on  horse- 
trappings.  No.  1359  is  a  bronze  ring.  No.  1360  is  a  small  cnrved  knife 
of  bronze.    No.  1361  is  an  object  of  lead. 

There  were  also  found  in  the  fifth  city  knives  and  battle-axes  of 
bronze,  of  the  usual  Trojan  form,  which  I  do  not  represent  here,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  brought  similar  ones  before  the  reader's  notice  (see  Nos.  806- 

'  //.  iiiii.  523,  524 :  "  A.  P.  Madiea,  Aniiimlli  prfU>torii[aei  dv 

.    .    .    irip  T(t  irpaTB  Kol/iSlffMaupaA^AtirTo,  Daneman:,  PL  ili.  Noa.l,  2.     J.  J.  A.  Wonaa«, 

iAXd  (•If  cJ^,a  Kixiatr-  XordUie  Otdiager,  Pi.  itfii.  Ko.  86. 

■  II.  iiMi.  431 :  >  John  Etios,  An-ient   Stone  Inphmadi  of 

Imli  6irKBu  alpa  KOT^iiaiUit  -liXorrM,. . .  Grent  Britain;  LondoD,  1872,  p.  364. 

•  //.  iiiii.  838,  827  :  •  /bid. 
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No.  1350.     .\o.  1351. 


No.  1352. 


No.  1367. 


No.  1868. 


No.  1359. 


No.  1366. 


No.  1364.  No.  1365. 


No.  1363. 


No.  l^ei. 


No«,  1360-1361.   Dog's  Head  of  illver ;  primitive  Rrooche^ ;  RInfc.  Knife,  &c.,  of  bronxe,  and  a.i  object  of  lead. 

(Half  actual  size.    Depth.  3  ft.) 

809).  The  only  diflference  is,  that  the  battle-axes  found  here  are  shorter 
than  those  found  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  and  they  do  not  generally 
exceed  6  in.  in  length.  Needles  of  bone,  like  Nos.  566-574,  occur  here, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  so  plentiful  as  in  the  former  cities. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SIXTH  CITY,  MOST  PROBABLY  A  LYDIAN  SETTLEMENT. 

Above  the  stratum  of  the  Fifth  pre-historic  city,  and  just  below  the 
ruins  of  Novum  Ilium,  I  found  a  vast  quantity  of  very  curious  pottery, 
partly  hand-made,  partly  wheel-made,  which  in  shape  and  fabric,  in  colour 
and  in  the  clay,  is  so  utterly  different  from  all  the  pottery  of  the  pre- 
ceding pre-historic  cities,  as  well  as  from  the  pottery  of  the  upper  Aeolic 
Ilium,  that  I  hesitate  whether  to  refer  it  to  pre-historic  or  to  historic 
iimes.  Such  pottery  is  particularly  plentiful  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill ; 
and  as,  for  reasons  before  explained,  the  stratum  of  the  Greek  city 
reaches  in  those  places  down  to  much  more  than  the  usual  depth,  it 
is  found  there  even  at  10  and  20  ft.  below  the  surface.  But  the  usual 
depth  at  which  it  is  found  on  the  hill  is  on  an  average  6  ft.;  some- 
times, however,  it  occurs  at  a  depth  of  only  3  or  4  ft.  below  the  surface. 
As  neither  the  Greeks,  nor  the  pre-historic  peoples  who  succeeded  each  other 
on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  ever  made  such  pottery,  and  especially  as  this 
pottery  occurs  in  such  abundance,  it  evidently  points  to  a  settlement  of  a 
different  people.  But  who  were  they?  From  Ihe  great  resemblance 
this  pottery  has  to  the  hand-made  vases  found  in  the  cemeteries  of 
Rovio,  Volterra,  Bismantova,  Villanova,  and  other  places  in  Italy,  which 
is  held  to  be  either  archaic  Etruscan  or  prse-Etruscan  pottery,  we  think 
it  likely  that  there  may  have  been  a  Lydian  settlement  on  Hissarlik 
contemporary  with  the  colonization  of  Etruria  by  the  Lydians,  asserted 
by  Herodotus,  and  that  the  Lydian  dominion  may  have  been  established 
over  the  whole  Troad  at  the  same  epoch ;  and  this  the  more  as  we 
have  the  certainty  that  the  Troad  was  subject  to  the  Lydian  dominion 
under  king  Gyges  (698-660),^  and  there  is  every  probability  that  this 
dominion  commenced  at  a  much  earlier  period.  We  may  remind  the 
reader  of  the  ancient  legend,  told  by  Herodotus,  of  the  emigration  of 
one-half  of  the  whole  population  of  Lydia  to  Umbria  in  Italy,  under 
the  leadership  of  Tyrsenus,  son  of  their  king  Atys.^  This  mythical 
account  seems  to  become  an  historical  fact  by  my  discovery,  and  1  may, 
therefore,  be  permitted  to  call  this  sixth  settlement  on  the  hill  of  His- 
sarlik the  Lydian  City. 

But  all  I  am  able  to  show  of  this  city  is  its  pottery :  there  is  no  wall 
of  defence,  nor  even  any  house- walls  which  I  could  with  any  degree  of 

>  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  590:  "Afijios  ^\  MiMi(ri»y  •  Herodotus,  i.  94,  quoted  above,  pp.  128,  129. 

iorl  KTifffJM  4iriTp4\payTOs  Tvyov  rod  AviAv  jScuri-  As  Professor  Sayce  observes  to  me  :  "  According 

K4»r  ^y  yhp  W  iKtir^  rk  x^P^^  "^^  ^  Tpffks  to  Herodotus,  the  colonization  took  place  in  the 

Arourat,  hvond^^Tai  Z\   KaX   htpf0r4ipi6v  rt  wp^t  mythical  age  of  Lydia,  before  the  rise  of  the 

AapHytp  Tvyca,  Heradid  dynasty  (circ.  D.a  1200)." 
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probability  attribute  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
Aeolian  Greeks,  who  did  not  continue  to  use  Hissarlik  as  the  site  of  their 
city,  but  as  their  Acropolis  and  as  the  sacred  precinct  of  their  sanctuaries, 
levelled  the  ground  and  used  the  stones  for  the  erection  of  their  sacred 
edifices.  That  such  a  levelling  really  took  place  is,  as  we  have  before 
repeatedly  mentioned,  proved  with  certainty  by  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Athene,  the  builders  of  which  cut  away  so  much  of  the  ground  that  they 
were  able  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  shrine  immediately  on  the  debris 
of  the  third,  the  burnt  city.  This  is  a  fact  of  which  every  visitor  may 
easily  convince  himself  with  his  own  eyes.  Had  the  Aeolians  been  a  pre- 
historic people,  they  would  have  left  in  situ  all  the  ruins  they  found,  and 
they  would  have  levelled  them  by  filling  them  up  with  debris  or  clay 
cakes.  But  they  were  a  civilized  people,  and  therefore  they  levelled  the 
ground  by  destroying  the  walls  that  they  found  standing,  and  by 
throwing  the  debris  from  the  slope  of  the  hill.  That  they  proceeded  in 
this  way  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  Lydian  pottery 
is  found  immediately  outside  of  the  debris  of  the  preceding  pre-historic 
city,  just  below  the  Greek  stratum,  and  in  places  where  the  declivity  of 
the  hill  must  at  that  time  have  commenced. 

I  begin  the  description  of  the  pottery  with  the  large  pithos 
No.  1362,  which  I  found  embedded  in  a  vertical  position,  the  orifice  being 
6  ft.  below  the  surface.  It  is  made  of  a  coarse  red  clay,  which,  like  that 
of  all  the  other  pithoi,  is  mixed  with  crushed  silicious  stones  and  syenite 
containing  much  mica,  to  give  it  greater  solidity.  It  is  thoroughly  baked, 
which,  as  Prince  Bismarck  suggested  to  me,^  could,  in  the  absence  of 
kilns,  only  have  been  efiected  by  filling  and  surrounding  the  pithos  with 
wood,  and  by  kindling  a  fire  simultaneously  both  inside  and  outside  of 
it.  It  is  unpolished,  has  no  handles,  and  is  ornamented  all  round  with 
four  broad  projecting  bands.  It  was  lying  in  1872  and  1873,  for 
fourteen  months,  before  my  house  at  Hissarlik,  and  was  always  used  as 
a  lodging  by  one  of  my  workmen ;  it  even  lodged  two  of  them  in  rainy 
weather. 

Nearly  all  the  smaller  pottery  is  hand-made,  and  abundantly  mixed  with 
crushed  silicious  stones  and  syenite  containing  much  mica.  The  vessels 
are  in  general  very  bulky ;  and  as  they  have  been  dipped  in  a  wash  of  the 
same  clay  and  polished  before  being  put  to  the  fire,  besides  being  but 
very  slightly  baked,  they  have  a  dull  black  colour,  which  much  resembles 
the  colour  of  the  famous  Albano  hut-urns.*  (But  there  also  occur  a  few 
vases  of  a  dull  yellow  or  brown  colour.)  This  dull  black  colour  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps  as  much  due  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  baking  as  to  the 
peculiar  sort  of  clay  of  which  the  pottery  is  made,  because  there  occur 
in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik  many  vases  but  very  slightly 
baked,  and  yet  none  of  them  have  the  dull  colour  of  these  Lydian  terra- 
cottas. Besides,  the  shape  and  fabric  are  totally  different  from  those  of 
any  pottery  found  in  the  pre-historic  cities,  or  in  the  upper  Aeolic  Greek 

*  See  p.  279.  Aibano ;  London,  1869,  pp.  2,  13.     See  also  the 

*  L.  Pigorini  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Notes  on       Albano  hut-nrn  in  the  Royal  Mnienm  at  Berlin. 
Hui-Ums  and  other  Objects  from  Marino  near 


CHABACTER  OF  ITS  POTTERY. 


city.    The  reader  will  recognize  this  great  differeace  ia  shape  and  bhtic 
in  the  case  of  every  object  of  pottery  which  I  pass  in  review. 


Ho.  Uaa.    Pltbc*.    (Aboull; 


I  begin  with  the  dull  blackish  tureen.  No.  1363,  which  is  wheel-made 
and  has  two   handles.     The   large   one-handled  cnp  No.   1364   is   also 
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wheel-nuide  and  of  the  same  colour ;  aa  is  the  very  large  rase  No.  1365, 
with  four  handles,  on  two  of  wbich  are  small  breast-like  protaberances. 


This  vessel  is  decorated  all  round  with  four  parallel  bands,  each  of  three 
lines,  of  a  wave-pattern,  rudely  incised  before  the  baking  took  place.  Of 
the  same  colonr,  and  also  wheel-made,  is  the  jug  No.  1366,  with  three 
such  bands  of  incised  wave-lines,  and  an  orifice  of  trefoil  form ;  as  well  as 
the  two-handled  globular  vase,  No,  1367. 

No.  1368  marks  a  hand-made  cup  of  the  same  colour  and  clay,  with 
an  incised  ornamentation  of  zigzag  lines,  which  seems  to  have  been  copied 
from  the  decorations  of  tapestry  or  embroidered  vestures. 

Gups  of  an  identical  shape  were  found  in  the  excavations  of  Felsina  at 


BAMS'  HOBNS  OK  VASES. 


(]:4utiu)siu.    ItcpOt.  t  tl.t  ilgugLhin.    (I  itKtiialiiH.    Deplh,«lt.) 

Bologna.^  A  cup  of  &  similar  shape,  but  without  any  decoration,  fouud  at 
Corneto  in  Italy,  is  in  the  lioyal  Mueeum  at  Berlin,  Another  very  aimilar 
one,  at  leaHt  iu  shape,  ia  in  Prof.  Virchow'a  collection  at  Berlin.  There 
also  occur  among  the  Lydian  pottery  plain  hand-made  one-haudled  cups  of 
.  the  same  dull  blackish  colour.  A  number  of  cups  of  an  identical  form 
have  been  found  in  the  excavationB  at  Villanova.* 

No.  1369  is  a  largo  one-handled  hand-made  vase  of  a  dull  yellow  colour, 
with  three  long  rams'  horns,  which  may  perhaps  explain  the  three  or  four 


escreacenceB  which  we  nearly  always  see  on  the  vases  found  in  the  ancient 
tombs  of  Bismantova,'  as  also  on  a  vase  in  the  Etruscan  Mnseum  in  the 

'  GioTanni  Gozzadini,  di  alcvni  Srpola-i  della  '  Chieri.^i,   in    the  BulletUno  di    Patelavlogia 

JVreropoii /Wjiiwa,  p.  6.  /W«m,  187.5,  PI.  ii.  Km.  3-5;    1876,   PI.  rUi. 

•  Ln    XecTo/^i    di    I'lY/anom,    per    GioraDQi  Nos,  I,  2,  4,  T,  H. 
GuiiadiDi ;  Bologim,  1H70,  p.  33. 
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Yaticaa,'  and  on  another  from  the  station  of  Demorta  in  the  district  of 
Mantna.*  At  all  events,  the  three  long  rams'  horns  on  No.  1369  seem  to 
explain  the  three  horn-like  or  breast-like  excrescences  or  bosses  which  we  see 
on  the  heavy  hand-made  dull  blackish  pitchers  Nos.  1370, 1371, 1372, 1374, 
1375,  and  1377.  'For  the  rest,  vases  with  bosses  or  excrescences  like  horns 
or  breasts  are  also  frequent  in  Germany,  Prof,  Virchow  found  one  such 
vase  in  the  pre-historic  graveyard  of  Zaborowo,  and  he  calls  my  attention 
to  two  more  represented  under  Figs.  9  and  10,  PI.  xxv.  in  the  Semonal 
Report  of  the  Berlin  Society  of  ArUhropology,  Ethnology,  &c.,  of  Kov.  18, 1876. 


|hiiJrI1oiu.    (I : «  ■ami  )Iu.    D^th,«ft,)  bodr.    (1 ;  *  KUui  ■>».    Di|nb.«ft. 
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I  have  sncceeded  in  collecting  about  forty  similar  pitchers,  with  three 
horns  or  breast-like  bosses ;  most  of  them  have  all  ronnd  the  body  a  decora- 
tion  of  vertical  concave  incisions  or  impressions,  and  many  have  each  of  the 
protuberances  surrounded  by  three  or  four  concentric  circles  of  concave 
lines.  The  slight  baking  of  these  pitchers  could  not  he  better  shown 
than  by  the  variety  of  colours  we  often  see  on  one  and  the  same  pitcher, 
for  it  is  of  a  dull  blackish  colour  where  it  is  but  very  slightly  baked,  pale 
.  yellow  in  places  whore  it  has  been  a  little  more  exposed  to  the  fire,  and 
reddish  or  brown  where  it  has  been  long  in  a  great  heat.  Apart  from 
the  three  breast-like  or  horn-like  excrescences,  these  pitchers  have,  in 
respect  to  shape,  fabric,  and  ornamentation,  a  great  resemblance  to  vases 
found  in  sepulchres  at  Kovio  ic  Italy,'"  We  see  the  three  breast-like 
excrescences  also  on  the  large  hand-made,  heavy,  dull  blackish  jug 
No.  1373,  which  has  one  handle  and  an  incised  decoration  of  zigzag  lines, 
with  a  horizontal  band  of  lines  round  the  neck. 


The  heavy  hand-made,  double-handled  cups  Nos.  1376  and  1377  are 
likewise  of  a  dull  blackish  colour,  and  seem  to  be  in  shape,  clay,  and 
ornamentation,  the  exact  counterparts  of  two  similar  double-handled  cups 
fonnd  at  Volterra,  and  of  many  others  found  by  Zannoni  in  his  excavations 
at  the  necropolis  of  Felsina  at  Bologna."  A  double-handled  cup  of  an 
identical  form,  found  at  Cometo  in  Italy,  is  in  the  Koyal  Museum  at 
Berlin. 

No.  1378  marks  a  hand-made  double-handled  bowl  of  the  same  clay 
and  colour.    Nos.  1379,  1380,  and  1381  are  band-made  cups  of  the  same 
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clnmey  heavy  fabric  and  clay,  with  two  very  long  handles.     No.  137U  is 
decorated  on  the  body  with  incised  vertical  strokes,  which  here,  as  on 


many  others  of  these  vesBels,  are  filled  in  with  white  chalk  in  order  to 
strike  the  eye.  My  honoured  friend  M.  Alexandre  Bertrand,  director  of 
the  Masee  de  Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  cQstom  of  filling  the  incised  ornamentation  on  pottery  with  white 
chalk  was  practised  by  the  Gauls  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar's 
campaigns. 

Double-handled  cups  like  these  are  frequent  in  this  sixth  city,  and 
they  remained  in  use  in   Etraria   for   many 

centuries.  Similar  cups  can    be    seen    in    all 

Etruscan     collections.  The  shape  of  the  hand- 

made    double-handled  cups   Nos.   1382, and 

1383     may     also     be  seen  in  nearly  all  col- 

lections   of    EtruBcan  pottery. 


1  Te««l>D(  diBOval  ihipa. 
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Double-handled  caps  of  this  peculiar  form  do  not  occar  in  Greece,  bat 
they  eeem  to  have  given  to  the  Greeks  the  idea  of  their  lantharos  and 
eky^tos,  which  are  much  more  refined  both  in  shape  and  fabric,  but  still 
have  some  resemblance  to  them.  These  two  cups  are  very  frequent  in 
Etruscan  tombs  of  a  later  time.  Mr.  George  Dennis,'  who  figures 
two  specimens  of  them,  writes  :  "  The  most  common  cups  in  Etrnria  were 
the  kantkaros  and  the  sky^os.  The  kanikaroa  was  a  two-handled  cup 
sacred  to  Dionysos  (Pliny,  xxxiii.  53 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  t.  21),  in  whose  hands 
it  is  generally  represented  on  painted  vases.  The  cup  itself  is  rarely  found 
decorated  with  paintings,  at  least  in  Etniria,  where  it  is  generally  of  plain 
black  ware.  This  vase  is  supposed  to  take  its  name  from  some  resem- 
blance in  form  to  that  of  the  beetle — Kdv$apa<i — but  it  more  probably 
took  it  from  the  boat  or  vessel  of  the  same  name.' 

No.  1384  is  a  large,  heavy,  one-handled  cup  or  bowl.  No.  1385  is  a 
vessel,  probably  a  goblet,  rudely  shaped  like  s  horse,  or,  still  more 
probably,  like  a  dog,  as  Professor  Virchow  suggests;  the  spout,  which 
is  in  the  place  of  the  tail,  is  joined  by  a  handle  to  the  neck.  This  may 
be  compared  with  No.  1391,  the  fragment  of  a  vessel,  probably  a  cup, 
in  the  form  of  an  animal's  head  with  two  horns.  I  thought  it  might 
be  a  horse's  head ;  but  a  homed  horse  being  without  example,  Professor 
Virchow  suggests  that  it  may  represent  a  young  roe-buck  or  even  a 
giraffe.  Professor  Sayce  remarks  that  this  animal-head  has  s  striking 
resemblance  to  the  vases  with  animals'  heads  brought  by  Phoenician 
tributaries  to  the  Egyptian  kings  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  and  de- 


rnwl.  Id  Ihf  tlupA  of  *  hOTttV  bttA. 
e.    UF|.lh.gtulfL) 

picted  on  the  monuments.  Goblets  terminating  in  a  horse's  bead  were 
very  frequent  among  the  Etruscans,  and  Mr.  G.  Dennis '  identifies  them 
with  the  Greek  goblet  called  rhtftoa,  which,  according  to  Theophrastus,* 
was  given  to  heroes  alone.  But  the  head  before  us  has  the  peculiarity 
that  it  is  perforated  lengthwise,  and  has  a  spout  in  the  mouth.  It  can 
therefore  only  have  served  as  the  spout  of  a  goblet,  the  shape  of  which  is 
unknown ;  perhaps  it  bad  another,  wider  opening,  by  which  it  could  be 
easily  filled,  for  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  fill  it  by  the  narrow  spont 
in  the  head.  The  Berlin  Markisches  Museum  contains  two  somewhat 
similar   goblets   in   the   shape  of  horns,  one  of  which  runs  out  in  an 

'    me  Cilia  and  Ccmeteriea  of  Eiraria,  p.  cini.  Ko«,  38,  37  •  Atheiweus,  xi.  47,  iH. 
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animal's  head.     Several  vasea  with  horses'  heads  are  in  the  collection  of 
antiquities  from  Chiusi  in  the  British  Mnseum. 

No.   1386   is  a   small    hand-made   vase    with    three    protuberances ; 

Ko.  1387,  a  whorl  with  an  incised  ornamentation  filled  with  white  chalk. 

No.  1388  is  a  vase-bottom  with  an  incised  ornamentation.      No,  1389  is  a 

hand-made  oenochoe  with  a  trefoil  month.     The  form  of  this  vessel,  but 

slightly  changed,  is  also  found  in  Etruria,  in  the  trefoil-mouthed  Lckythos.' 

No.  1390  is  a  hand-made  vase,  with  a  vertically  perforated  protuberance 

for  suspension  on  each  side.     All  this  pottery  is  of  the  same  dull  blackish 

clay  as  the  preceding  vessels.     Of  the  same  clay  is  also  the  remarkable 

vessel  No.  1392,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  bugle  with  three  feet.     It  has 

one  handle,  and  probably  served  as 

a  goblet.    A  similarly  shaped  vessel, 

found   in   a    tomb  at   Camirus,   in 

Bhodes,  is  in  the  British  Itluseum. 

Of    two    similar    vessels   found    in 

CypruB,oneis  in  the  British  Museum, 

the  other  in  the  Louvre  at   Paris. 

From  the  form  of  these  bngle-cufw, 

which  occur  several   times  among 

the  pottery  of  the  Lydian   settle- 

So-iMs.  ^^'^•J';;;^;;,^;^'"'^*^    ment  atHissarlik,  we  may  perhaps 

(AboBii;3»ciii«iiiw.  Drf>ui,*a)  derive    the    Greek    and    Etruscan 

AryballoB,*    which    has    the    same 

shape,  with  the  sole  difference  that  it  has  no  feet,  and  that  the  spout 

is  in  the  side  of  the  circular  tube. 

The  goblet  No.  1393,  which  is  represented  upside  down,  belongs  to 
this  sixth,  the  Lydian  city,  as  is  proved  by  its  clay,  its  colour,  and  its 
fabric.      Though   only  a   couple   of  vessels  of  this  form  were  fonnd  in 


(1  ^ £ uliui ilu.    IHFUi,ibout6t<0 
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*  George  Dmuis,  op.  cit.  p.  ei 

'      •  Ibid.  Ko.  7a 
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this  city,  tbey  prove  at  leaet  that  it  was  in  nee  there  also.  It  is 
therefore  highly  prohable  that  this  form  of  goblet  still  existed  at  the 
time  of  Homer,  and  that  it  is  to  this  very  same  sort  of  double-handled 
cup  that  he  gives  the  name  £en-a;  ofufuKvirekkov.  But  if  we  compare 
this  rude  bulky  cnp  with  the  fine  goblets  of  the  same  shape  from  the 
third,  the  burnt  city,  we  see  that'  it  has  enormously  degenerated. 

No.  1391  is  a  pear-shaped  one-handled  oenockoe,  with  a  conical  excre- 
scence OD  each  side  of  the  head.  If  we  compare  this  jug  or  oenochoe  with 
the  Cypriote  oenochoae  or  tbe  jugs  from  the  pre-bistoric  cities  on  the 
island  of  Thera  (Santorin),  on  most  of  which  a  human  eye  is  painted  on 
either  side  of  the  orifice,  we  become  convinced  that  the  conical  excres- 
cences on  the  jng  before  us  (No.  1394)  cannot  mean  anything  else  than 
rude  representations  of  human  eyes.  No.  1395  is  a  pitcher  with  a  spout 
in  the  body  ;  perhaps  a  baby's  feeding-bottle. 


K(>.13M.  ItubervUhlmrnawdoniii. 

belong!  to  I  Tiii«lor«hlcbtliaoibcr 
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No,  1396  is  a  cup  with  a  decoration  of  vertical  concave  incisions  round 
the  body,  and  a  band  of  oblique  incisions  filled  with  white  chalk  round  the 
neck:  the  base  is  convex.  To  the  left,  this  vessel  has  a  large  broken 
projection,  proving  that,  like  so  many  cups  and  vases  in  the  preceding 
pre-historic  cities,  it  has  been  joined  to  another  cup  of  exactly  the  same 
shape.  A  similar  vessel,  consisting  of  two  cups  joined  together  and 
decorated  with  linear  incisions,  is  among  the  ancient  pottery  said  to  have 
been  found  below  the  stratum  of  peperino  near  Marino.' 

In  this  Lydian  city  vases  were  still  in  use,  with  vertically  perforated 
projections  for  suspension  by  strings,  for,  besides  the  vase  No.  1390,  I 
can  also  point  to  Nos.  1397  and  1398,  which  have  similar  perforations ; 
both  arc  decorated  with  rudely-incised  zigzag  lines. 


Dtpth,  131V)  Dcpib.  If  R.i 

'  L.  Pigorini  and  Sir  JoliD  Lubbock,  Xuttt  m  l/ul-Unn,  tce^  ?[.  x.  No.  IS. 
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Nob.  1399  to  1404  are  mde  two-horned  serpent-heads  of  the  slightly- 
baked  dull  blackish  clay  which  is  peculiar  to  this  city.     These   homed 


II0.13M.  Fngmnit  of  kToo-bomfd  N<u.  ItM.  UDl.    Uadi  g[  UomRl  Seipenti. 
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lu.   ivpii^iaft.) 

snake-heads  appear  to  be  an  ancient  and  significant  Lydian  symbol  of 
great  importance,  since  even  now  there  is  in  the  Troad  a  superstition 
that  the  horns  of  serpents,  by  merely  coming  into  contact  with  the  hnman 
body,  cure  a  nnmber  of  diseases,  and  especially  epilepsy ;  also  that, 
when  they  are  dipped  in  milk,  it  is  instantly  turned  into  cheese;  and 
other  notions  of  the  same  sort.  On  account  of  the  many  wholesome  and 
useful  effects  attributed  to  the  horns  of  serpents,  they  are  regarded  as 
immensely  yalaable,  and  one  of  my  workmen  was  once  accused  by  a 
jealous  comrade  of  having  found  two  serpents'  horns  and  made  off  with 
them.  All  my  aBsnrancee  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  serpents'  horns 
failed  to  convince  the  men,  and  they  still  believe  that  their  comrade  has 
robbed  me  of  a  great  treasure. 

The  serpent's  head  Kos.  1403  and  1404  seems  to  represent  the 
poisonous  asp,  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  horn-like  excrescences  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  head.     This  head  has  a  number  of  dots  above 
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tte  mouth,  and  the  head  and  back  are  divided  by  cross  lines  into  sections 
which  are  filled  with  dots.  On  the  opposite  side  are  linea  running  lon- 
gitndinallj,  like  female  hair.  It  deaerves  particular  attention  that  no 
such  horned  serpent-heads  have  ever  been  found  of  a  clay  or  fabric  that  I 
could  possibly  attribute  to  any  one  of  the  preceding  pre-historic  cities. 
The  shape  of  these  serpent-heads  induces  me  to  think  that  they  have 
served  as  handles  to  vaaes.  This  even  appears  certain  from  the  shape  of 
No.  1400,  which,  contrary  to  all  the  other  vases  found  at  Hissarlik,  has  a 
horizontal  perforation ;  but  no  second  specimen  with  a  horizontal  hole  has 
been  found.  A  vase  with  a  horizontal  perforation  occurs,  however,  among 
the  pottery  from  Marino.*  Professor  Virchow  calls  my  attention  to  the 
peculiar  shape  of  No.  1400,  which,  in  his  opinion,  resembles  an  elephant's 
trunk  more  than  a  serpent's  head. 

Vase  or  cap  handles  with  tolerably  well-modelled  heads  of  cows  or 
oxen    with    long    boms   occur    frequently   among  the    pottery    of    the 
Lydian  city.     I  represent   one   of  them  here  under  No.  1405.     I  shall 
not  attempt  to  decide  the  question  whether  here, 
as  at  Mycenae,  the  cow's  head  is  the  symbol  or 
image  of  Here ;  but  as  the  cow's  head  occurs  here 
to  often,  and  always  on  vase-handleB,  I  suggest  that 
it  explains  to  ve  the  tifO-korned  vaae-handles  tcktch 
are  found  in  tuch  rich  abundance  in  Italif  from 
the   trarta-Padane  region   to   the  Ahruzzi.    ■  They 
are  further  found  in  the  Lake-dwellings  in  the 
districts  of  Mantua  and  Yicenza,  in   the   terra- 
mare  of  the  Emilia,  in  a  tomb  and  in  fields  in 
the  district  of  Bologna,  in  the  tombs  of  Volterra, 
and  in  fields  in  the  valley  of  Vibrata.     A  large 
cup  with  three  excrescences,  having  a  handle  with 
two  such  boms,  was  also  found  below  the  founda- 
tions of  a  house  on  the  Eaquiline,  near  the  church    No.  uiw.  vutbudis intti  > cBw>a 
of  Sant'  Eusebio,  in  Borne;  but  this  is  as  yet  the  DipttmiuueiaftT 

first  specimen  of  such  a   horned   va^e   found  in 

Latium.  Chronologically,  therefore,  it  belongs  to  the  Bronze  age  in  the 
terramare  of  the  Emilia,  and  perhaps  to  the  Stone  age  in  the  Lake- 
dwellings  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po;  but  it  belongs  to  the  first  Iron 
age  in  the  tombs  and  fields  in  the  district  of  Bologna,  and  in  the  tombs 
of  Volterra ;  to  the  Bronze  age,  in  the  fields  of  the  Abruzzi ;  and  to  the 
Bronze  age,  also,  on  the  Esquiline.* 

These  two-homed  vase  handles  have  called  forth  many  learned  dis- 
cussions, but  it  never  yet  occurred  to  any  one  that  they  might  be  the 
inheritance  of  the  Lydian  vase-handles  with  cow-heads.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  explanation  I  now  ofTer  will  at  once  be  universally  adopted.  I  may 
add  that  cow-heads  never  occur  in  any  of  the  first  five  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik;  and  also  that  among  the  pottery  from  Ghiusi  in  the  British 

■  L.  PiKorini  and  Sir  John  l.ubWk,  op.  eit.  No.  6. 

*  Pigorioi,  in  the  BalUlUna  d!  PalelnoUigia  Itatima  of  Jianuy  1S78,  p.  16. 
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Museum  there  are  some  terra-cotta  vases  having  handles  ornamented  with 
heads  of  horses  or  cows.^^ 

I  remind  the  reader  that  cow-heads  of  gold  or  terra-cotta,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  gold,  are  very  frequent  at  Mycenae,  wh^e  I  found 
fifty-six  solely  of  the  shape  represented  in  my  Mycenae,  p.  218,  Nos.  329, 
330,  and  numerous  fragments  of  others.  They  also  occur  of  bronze  in 
Germany.  Thus,  for  instance,  Professor  Virchow  calls  my  attention  to  a 
small  two-wheeled  chariot  of  bronze  in  his  collection,  which  is  decorated 
with  three  cow-heads  and  as  many  birds ;  also  to  a  three- wheeled  chariot 
of  bronze,  decorated  with  two  cow-heads  and  three  birds,  which  is  in  the 
Eoyal  Museum  at  Berlin.  Both  chariots  were  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  Spree,  near  Burg,  in  Lower  Lusatia."  He  further  recommends  to 
my  notice  a  third  two-wheeled  chariot  of  bronze,  found  near  Ober-Kehle, 
in  the  district  of  Trebnitz  (Lower  Silesia),  and  preserved  in  the  Breslau 
Museum,  which  is  likewise  decorated  with  two  cow-heads  and  three  birds, 
and  to  a  fourth  similar  one  found  at  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  and  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  Neu  Kuppin.  Professor  Virchow  further  mentions  a 
cow-head  of  bronze  with  long  horns,  found  near  Gr.  Pankow  in  Westprieg- 
nitz,  near  Pritzwalk,  and  a  three-homed  cow-head  of  bronze  with  a  bird's 
beak,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Copenhagen ;  the  horns  are  long,  and 
strongly  bent  forward.  He  also  draws  my  attention  to  two  cows  or  oxen  of 
pure  copper  found  near  Bythin,  in  the  district  of  Samter,  in  the  province 
of  Posen.  Professor  Virchow  -writes  on  them :  "  The  length  of  the  horns 
and  their  wide  span  decidedly  point  to  southern  prototypes.  So  far  as  it 
is  known,  such  long-horned  cattle  have  never  existed  in  our  country ;  even 
now  we  do  not  see  them  before  coming  to  Moravia,  Hungary  or  Italy.  The 
pointed  heads  do  not  permit  the  idea  that  bufialoes  might  be  intended."  ^ 
The  Markisches  Museum  at  Berlin  also  contains  a  vase  found  in  Germany 
with  handles  in  the  form  of  two  cow-horns,  similar  to  the  vase-handles 
found  in  Italy.  Some  small  cow-heads  of  gold  have  also  been  found  in 
Scythian  tombs  in  the  south  of  Bussia.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
vessel  I  ever  saw  is  a  terra-cotta  vessel  with  a  well-formed  cow-head  *  in 
Professor  Virchow's  collection.  It  was  found  by  the  sagacious  Miss  Adele 
Virchow,  in  the  excavations  she  undertook,  as  before  mentioned,  in  com- 
pany with  her  father  and  her  brother,  in  the  pre-historic  graveyard  of 
Zabor6wo,  in  the  province  of  Posen. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  discussion  on  pre-historic  heads  of  cows  or 
oxen  without  calling  particular  attention  to  the  marvellous  collection  of 
bronzes  found  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Cagliari.     Among  the  numerous  animals  represented  there,  we  see 


*•    Among  the   spoil   taken   from   the   Shasu  lichen  Akademie  der   Wissenschaften  in  Berlin, 

Arabs  by  King  Thutmea  III.,  we  find  "om?  stiver  November  16,  1876. 

double-handled  cup^  with  the  head  of  a  bu'l  ** — pro-  '  SessioncU  Report  of  the  Berlin   Society  of 

bablj,  like  other  objects  mentioned  in  the  same  Anthropology,   Ethnology,  &c.,  of  December  6, 

record,  of  Phoenician  workmanship.    (Brugsch,  1873. 

J/ist.   of  Egypt,   toI.   i.,   p.   383,    Eng.    trans.  *  See  Sessional  Report  of  Vie  Berlin  Society  of 

2nd  ed.)  Anthropology,  Ethnology,  &c,  of  May  10,  1873, 

*'  See  Awzuj  avs  dem  Monatsbericht  def  KUnij"  PI.  liii.  fig.  1, 
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bulls  and  cows ', '  we  aUo  recognize  sonte  cow-heads  amoDg  the  horned 
animal  heads  which  decorate  the  very  curious  miniature  round  boats  of 
bronze,  called  in  the  Sardinian  dialect  Ctus  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek  /evador,  cup),  and  supposed  to  be  votive  offerings/  We  also  see 
there  an  object  of  bronze  representing  a  woman  riding  on  a  cow,*  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  female  idols  with  cow-horns  on  their  heads,*  or 
with  cow-horns  proceeding  from  the  shoulders,'  like  those  on  most  of  the 
Mycenean  idols.*  As  these  Sardinian  idols  have  the  arms  well  formed, 
there  is  no  possibility  that  the  cow-horns  (or  perhaps  symbolic  horns  of 
the  crescent)  might  be  mistaken  for  arms,  as  has  been  the  case  with  those 
of  the  Mycenean  idols. 

I  may  add  that  the  remarkable  Musenm  of  Gagliari  contains  also 
horned  man's  heads.* 

No.  140G  represents  a  brooch  of  ivory,  ornamented  with  a  bird. 

No.  H07  is  a  small  disc  of  ivory  exhibiting  in  intaglio-work  a 
scorpion,  on  each  side  of  which  is  an  animal.     One  of  these  is  represented 


I 


Xo.  U«!i,  Witch4lup«]  Otjfrt 

orT«n»ml(».  with  tKn perfofaiLoiK, 
.    (DoDbls  (AtiDut  balf  Bctnil  ilu.    Deptb. 


with  three  teats,  and  is  turned  upwards ;  the  other  is  turned  the  reverse 
way.  ■  They  resemble  litchets  or  polecats,  though  the  primitive  artist  may 
have  intended  to  represent  lions  or  dogs:  that  this  latter  animal  was 
intended  to  be  represented  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Virchow.  The 
scorjTion  was,  in  Egyptian  mythology,  the  symbol  of  the  goddess  Selk. 
I  picked  up  this  curious  disc  of  ivory  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  the 
high  plateau  of  the  hill,  where  excavations  were  going  on  at  a  depth  of 
from  6  to  12  ft. :  it  must  therefore  have  fallen  from  a  cart-load.  As 
nothing  like  it  was  found  in  the  debris  of  any  of  the  first  five  pre- 
historic cities  or  in  the  ruins  of  the  Aeolic  Ilium,  whilst  in  the  artistic 
style  of  the  intaglio  there  is  at  least  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  head 
No.  1391,  iud  the  cow-head  No,  1405, 1  attribute  it  with  much  confidence 
to  the  Lydian  city. 

No.  1408  displays  the  same  dull  black  colour  and  the  same  fabric  as  all 
the  pottery  of  this  Lydian  city ;  it  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  our  watches, 

'  Tineeiiio  Cmpi,  It  Muieo  tT  Antichilh  di  '  Ibid.  p.  52,  fig.  b. 

Cagliari;  Cagliari,  1B72,  PI.  T.  fig«.  7.  8.  «  S*e  mj  Hycenac,  p.  12,  figs.  8,  10;  PI.  ivii. 

•  /Mii.  PI.  Ti.  figi.   94,  96;    Coloawd   I'l,   A,  fig.  >',  PI.  B, 

•  Ibid.  PI.  W.  fi([.  10.  figi.  f,  f.     . 

'  lUd.  pp.  52,  53,  54,  figi.  c,  e,  /,  j,  i  '  Vjoctdki  Creipi,  op.  cil.  PI.  iii.  fig.  i. 
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and  has  two  peTforations.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  cliaracter  or  Bjmbol 
incised  on  it,  which  so  very  frequently  occurs  on  the  Xrojan  whorls ;  and, 
cariously  enongh,  also  over  the  doors  of  three  of  the  hut-uros  found  in 
the  ancient  necropolis  below  a  stratom  of  peperino  near  Marino,'"  as  well 
as  over  the  door  of  a  similar  hnt-urn  from  the  same  necropolis,  preserved 
in  the  Boyal  Museum  at  Berlin.  It  also  occurs  seven  times  on  the  bottoms 
of  vases  found  by  Hiss  Sofie  von  Torma  in  her  excavations  in  the  Maros 
and  Caema  valleys  in  Siebenburgen  (Transylvania)." 

TVfaorls  are  frequent  in  the  sixth  city  ;  all  of  the  very  same  slightly- 
baked,  dull  blackish  clay  of  which  all  the  vases  consist.  They  have  for 
the  most  part  the  form  of  Nos.  1802,  1803,  and  1805,  and  have  generally 
only  an  incised  linear  decoration  filled  with  white  chalk ;  but  there  are 
also  some  whorls  ornamented  with  py  or  L^  and  other  eigne,  which  may 
have  a  symbolical  meaning. 


No.  nil.    DkofSlon. 

^KnobofiSllck. 

■  Mo.1411).    UuU>  Knob  of  (Stick. 

D.ptb.Mlll.) 

(lUiriKtiul  elB.     Deptb.^R.) 

No.  1409  and  No.  1410  are  marble  knobs  of  sticks;  No.  1411,  a  die 
of  silicious  stone.  Herodotus*  attributes  to  the  Lydians  the  invention 
of  dice. 

No.  1412  is  of  the  same  clay,  and  is  probably  a  female  idol.  All  the 
marks  we  see  on  it — eyes,  nose,  mouth,  &e. — have  been  incised  before  the  ■ 


Ko.  1(11.  Figure oT Tem-outm, prrt-  K<«,  141J,  MU.    Ii'oule  flgarc  irlihlirgefjtc 

buklT  >  Kiulc  Idol.  Kd.  1413,  Front    No.  uu,  Buk. 

(l:3Ktiiia«taR.    Dcplb,  13  a.}  (Nntlr  i:3*cta>IilM.    Deptb.  «buot  ■  ft.) 

"  i.  Pigorini  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  op.  cil.  Tjrma'i  Sammlvnj  praehiitoriKher  AlltrHamer 

PI.  li.,  Nos.  7-9  ;  only  on  No.  ^  the  lign  has  ona  aus  dem  Maria- und  Curna-That  SkbtKhargeHt  / 

vertical  stroke  more  than  on  tbs  two  othen  Hermaanntndt,  ISTS,  Noi,  S,  9,  tO,  1<I,  U,  IT- 
■nd  on  the  object  before  us.  •  i.    91 :     <{«if»efln«   !i|   iw    rirt   Kol  Twr 

■■  Carl  Goou,  BericKt  iiicr  Friulein  Safe  ton  Kifiaw. 
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baking :  the  horizontal  line  above  the  eyes  may  indicate  the  frontlet ;  the 
necklace  is  indicated  by  another  horizontal  line,  with  three  ornaments, 
hanging  down  from  it.  The  figure  has  a  projection  to  the  right  and  left 
to  indicate  the  arms.  These  are  joined  by  a  third  horizontal  line.  In  its 
middle  is  a  dot,  perhaps  intended  to  mark  the  vulva. 

No.  1413  is  probably  another  female  idol,  for  two  breasts  are  indi- 
cated. The  eyes  are  particularly  large;  the  eyebrows  and  the  nose  are 
marked  in  the  rudest  way.  The  mouth  is  not  indicated  as  in  the  owl- 
headed  vases  and  images,  or  the  rude  idols  found  in  the  Aegean  islands. 
Three  horizontal  lines  on  the  neck  seem  to  denote  necklaces.  The  arms 
are  represented  by  small  projections  to  the  right  and  left.  Vertical 
scratchings  on  the  back  of  the  head  (No.  1414)  indicate  the  female  hair. 

The  bronze  brooch.  No.  1415,  as  well  as  the  fragment  of  another 
brooch.  No.  1416,  were  found  by  a  shepherd  in  digging  a  furrow  a  few 


N0.UIS.    Prim]tlTeBrooxeBroodi.wKhaflleorgoIdbeadsatUdMdtoft    (Actoaliiie. 

Found  neur  the  soiboe.) 


No.  141«.    Fragment  of  Bronse  Brooch,  with  two  files  of  gold  beads  attached  to  ft    (Actual  alee. 

Found  near  the  snrflice.) 

inches  deep  round  a  barrack  of  wood  and  straw  which  he  had  built  for 
me  at  the  western  foot  of  Hissarlik.  I  attribute  these  objects  to  the 
Lydian  city  only  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  succeeding  Aeolic  Ilium 
were  too  civilized  to  use  such  rude  nail-like  brooches  with  flat  heads,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  these  objects  could  lie  so  close  to  the  suriace  if  they 
belonged  to  any  one  of  the  pre-historic  cities.  That  they  were  used  as 
brooches  is  evident  from  the  gold  beads,  of  which  twenty-five  adhere  to  the 
large  brooch  and  twenty-two  to  the  fragment.  Professor  W.  Chandler 
Eoberts  of  the  Eoyal  Mint,  who  examined  these  objects,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  gold  beads  must  have  been  suspended  by  a  string  to  the  brooches, 
and  must  have  become  attached  to  them  by  the  cementing  action  of  the 
oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper.  Professor  Virchow  suggests  to  me  that 
No.  1415  might  have  been  a  hair-pin.  But  I  hardly  think  this  pos- 
sible, on  account  of  its  heavy  weight  and  its  length  of  0*12  metre, 
or  nearly  5  in. 

No.  1417  is  a  knife  of  bronze  plated  with  gold,  but  in  many  pieces 


NaUlY.    Knife  of  Bronte,  thickly  gilt.    (Actual  size.    Depth, ««  ft.) 
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covered  with  oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper.   Nos.  1418  to  1420  are  crooked 
bronze  knives :  in  No.  1418  may  be  seen  the  hole  by  which  it  was  fastened 


No.  1418. 


Kos.  1418-1430.    Three  KniTM  of  BroDie.    (Nearly  half  actuAltise.    Depth,  311.) 

in  the  wooden  handle.     No.  1421  is  an  iron  knife,  with  a  ring  for  suspen- 
sion.   A  nail,  the  head  of  which  is  clearly  seen  in  the  engraving,  can  leave 


Xo.  1421.    Iron  Knifio,  with  ring  for  sospensloo  and  a  riret  of  the  wooden  handle. 

(About  2:3 actual alM.    Depth,  isft.) 

no  donbt  that  the  handle  was  enclosed  in  wood.  This  knife  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  13  ft.  below  the  surface,  and,  judging  from  the  depth  alone,  it 
ought  to  belong  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  pre-historic  city.  But  as  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  iron  has  ever  been  found  by  me  in  any  of  the  five  pre- 
historic cities  of  Troy  or  in  Mycenae ;  as,  moreover,  the  shape  of  this  knife 
is  so  widely  different  from  the  shape  of  all  other  knives  found  in  those 
cities,  whilst  it  has  the  very  greatest  similarity  to  the  Etruscan  knives, 
and  also  to  the  blade  of  a  bronze  knife  found  in  the  necropolis  of  Bovio,^ 
as  well  as  to  a  bronze  knife  found  in  the  tombs  of  Soldo  near  Alzate 
(Brianza),^  I  am  forced  to  attribute  it  to  the  Lydian  city.  The  weight 
of  the  iron  would  easily  account  for  its  having  sunk  to  the  depth  at  which 
it  was  found. 

No.  1422  is  evidently  also  an  arrow-head  with  two  barbs,  but  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  say  in  what  manner  it  could  have  been  fastened  to  the  shaft. 
No.  1423  is  a  bronze  arrow-head  without  barbs.  Similar  arrow-heads 
are  found  in  Denmark.*  No.  1424  is  a  lance-head  of  bronze.  Unlike  all 
the  lance-heads  found  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city,*  this  lance-head  has  a 


•  Bullettino  di  Faletnoiogia  Italiana,  1875, 
PI.  W,  No.  1. 

•  Ibid,  January  and  Febmary,  1879,  PI.  i. 
No.  11.  The  knife  before  us  resembles  likewise 
Rome  of  the  bronze  knives  found  in  the  Swiss 
Lake>dweUings    (see   V.    Gross,    Bi^vltaU    des 


Hecherches  dans  Us  Lacs  de  la  Suisse  occidenta'e ; 
Zurich,  1876,  PI.  v.> 

♦  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Nordiske  Oidsajer,  PI.  xxxii. 
No.  145. 

•  In  the  other  four  pre-historic  cities  of  Hi»- 
sarlik  no  lance-heads  of  bronze  were  found. 
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tube,  in  which  the  wooden  shaft  was  fixed.  As  I  have  already  stated,  all 
the  Homeric  lances  seem  to  have  had  a  similar  tube  for  the  shaft. 
Moreover,  all  the  lance-heads  found  by  me  at  Mycenae  are  similar  to 
that  before  us. 


Ko.  1422. 


No.  1423. 


No  1428.    Curious  Oljject  of  Copper  OT  Bronze,  probably^ 

a  primitive  horse-bit.    (About  1 : 4  actual  »lze. 

Depth,  about  9  ft.) 

No.  1425. 


No.  1424. 


Nos.  1422-1425.    Laoce,  Arrow-headi,  and  Fragmeat  of  Bridle  of  Bronx?.    (Nearly  half  actual  size.    Depth,  6  ft.) 


The  object  No.  1425  is  also  of  bronze,  with  three  rings,  of  which  the 
lower  one  is  broken ;  it  seems  to  be  part  of  a  bridle.  This  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  John  Evans,  who  has  in  his  collection  a  similar  object,  with 
the  sole  diflFerence  that  the  rings,  instead  of  protruding  as  on  the  Hissarlik 
bridle,  are  here  in  the  centre  of  circular  projections  in  the  rod  of  the 
bridle.  Moreover,  a  bronze  bridle  was  found  by  Dr.  V.  Gross  in  the  Lake- 
dwellings  at  the  station  of  Moeringen,  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  composed  of 
two  pieces  almost  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  the  object  before  us;  the 
bit  for  the  mouth  of  the  horse  was  fixed  in  the  middle  ring  in  both  cases, 
the  sole  difierence  being  that  the  rings  from  Switzerland  form  long  ovals.* 
Professor  Virchow  calls  my  attention  to  two  objects  of  bronze,  each  with 
three  protruding  rings,  strikingly  similar  to  the  bridle-fragment  No.  1425, 
which  were  found  at  Seelow,  in  the  district  of  Lebus,  near  the  Oder.^ 
Only  here  each  piece  is  in  the  form  of  a  lizard,  and  has  four  feet.  The 
curious  instrument  of  copper  or  bronze  (No.  1426),  in  the  shape  of  a  bar 
with  the  two  ends  turned  into  pointed  hooks,  has  also  the  appearance  of 
a  bit. 

No.  1427  is  a  small  bronze  cup,  perforated  like  a  colander.  No.  1428 
is  a  bronze  cup  on  a  tall  stem,  but  without  handles,  and  with  a  very  large 
foot.  A  cup  of  a  perfectly  identical  shape  is  in  the  Museum  of  Verona.^ 
The  cup  No.  1428  is  also  very  similar  in  form  to  the  Greek  and  Etruscan 
cup  called  holkion  by  Mr.  Dennis.' 

Nos.  1 429  and  1430  represent  a  curious  sort  of  large  double-edged  bronze 
battle-axe,  of  which  I  found  four  at  a  depth  of  6  ft.     As  I  never  found 


•  V.  Gross  liesultats  des  Recherches  dans  les 
Lacs  de  la  Suisse  oocidentale^  PI.  xv.  No.  1. 

'  See  Sessional  Report  of  the  Berlin  Society  of 
Anthropology^  Ethndogy,  &c.,  of  April  17,  1875. 


•  PfgoriDi,  ia   the  Bullettino  di  Paletnolojiay 
Feb.  1877,  PI.  ii.  No.  3. 

•  The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  p.  cxxi. 
No  55. 
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Bsit  Un,  14U.    OoUct  Htd  ilcra-illK  Cop  of  Bramr.    (NfuijIurrutuliJtt.    Dtpth.all.) 


Drplh.in.) 

this  shape  in  any  of  the  other  pre-historic  cities,  I  attribute  them  with 
much  probability  to  this  Lydian  city.  I  found  two  double-edged  bronze 
hatchets  of  a  perfectly  identical  shape  at  Mycenae.'"  A  similar  double- 
edged  axe  of  copper  ^as  found  in  Hungary.'  These  double-edged  axes 
are  characteristic  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Zeus  Labrandeus  of  Caria  derived  his 
name  from  labranda,  which  meant  a  double-edged  battle-axe  in  the  Canan 
language.  They  also  frequently  occur  in  Greece  and  Assyria,  as  well  as 
in  Babylonia.  A  similar  double-edged  axe,  but  of  copper,  was  found  in 
the  Lake-dwellings  at  Ltischerz ; '  another  on  the  Lower  Dannbe.*  A 
simitar  double-edged  axe,  also  of  pure  copper,  was  found  by  Dr.  V, 
Gross  iu  the  Lake-dwellings  at  the  Station  of  Locras,  in  the  Lake  of 
Bienne  in  Switzerland.*  I  also  found  them  very  frequently  represented 
on  the  gold  jewels  in  the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae ;  as,  for  example,  between 
the  horns  of  fifty-six  cow-heads  j'  also  two  such  double-edged  axes  are 

'*  Set  my  Mycetuie,  p.  Ill,  No.  173.  1879,  PI.  xtU.  Kot  2a,  2b. 

■  SfeJoifpitHtmyei,  Catalogue  defExpoiition  '  /*«/.  Nm.  3a,  36. 

preStilorijud  da  Mut&i  de   Proviaa,  p.  139,  •  V,  Grou,  Let  deraiifei  7>oiaailla  data  la 

"0-  147.  Haliilaliona  lanudrei  du  Lacdt  BitMie;  Parnn- 

truj',  187S,  PI.  i.  Ko.  1. 
•  Sec  my  Mycaae,  p.  218,  No*.  329,  330. 
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represented  on  the  gold  seal-ring  in  the  archaic  Babylonian  style/  and 
one  on  the  remarkable  gem  of  agate/ 

M.  Ernest  Chantre,  assistant  director  of  the  Museum  of  Lyons,  has 
sent  me  the  analysis  of  oi)e  of  these  battle-axes  made  by  the  celebrated 
chemist,  M.  Damour  of  Lyons.  I  had  drilled  the  axe,  and  sent  him  the 
drillings : — 

OramniM. 
Analysis  ..         ..         ..  ..         ••         ..     0*5280 

BeductiDg  the  saDd  oontainei  in  it 0*0070 

0-5210 


In  1-0000  part. 

Thbconsista  of  copper 0-4810  =  0-9232 

„  tin       00385  =  00739 


0*5195  =  0-9971 


Now,  regarding  the  chronology  of  this  Lydian  city,  I  think  every 
archaeologist  will  admit  that  all  the  articles  which  we  have  passed  in 
review)  and  particularly  the  pottery,  denote  an  early  state  of  civilization. 
Moreover,  here  were  still  in  use  the  vases  with  long  rams*  horns  and  the 
vase-handles  with  long-horned  cow-heads,  from  the  former  of  which  the 
bosses  on  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  vases  seem  to  have  originated,  while 
from  the  long-homed  cow-heads  we  may  trace  the  famous  two-horned  or 
crescent  vase-handles  found  in  the  terramare  and  elsewhere  in  Central 
Italy.  No  vases  with  rams*  horns,  or  handles  with  long-horned  cows' 
heads,  have  ever  been  found  in  the  terramare ;  but  this  does  not  by  any 
means  prove  that  the  Lydian  city  on  Hissarlik  must  be  anterior  to  the 
Lake-dwellings  by  which  the  terramare  were  formed ;  because  vases  with 
bosses  or  with  crescent  handles  may  have  existed  for  centuries  in  the 
Italian  terramare,  whilst  the  ram-horned  vases  and  the  cow-headed 
handles,  from  which  they  were  derived,  continued  to  be  used  in  the 
Lydian  settlement  at  Hissarlik.  But  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  immi- 
gration of  the  Etruscans  into  Italy  took  plape  before  the  Dorian  invasion 
of  the  Peloponnesus,^  which,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  pages,  became 
the  cause  of  the  Aeolian  emigration  to  the  Troad. 

Having  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  selected  and  described 
the  objects  belonging  to  the  Lydian  city  from  among  those  found  in  the 
strata  between  the  fifth  pre-historic  city  and  the  ruins  of  the  Aeolic 
settlement,  I  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  seventh  city,  the 

Greek  Ilium.  

I  — 

•  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  354,  No.  530.  '  IlnJ,  p.  362,  Xo.  541. 

■  Wolfgang  Helbig,  Die  Italikcr  m  der  Poebene;  Leipzig,  1870,  p.  100. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  SEVENTH  CITY :  THE  GREEK  ILIUM ;  OR  NOVUM  ILIUM.* 

§  I.    Bemaiks  op  the  City. 

The  founders  of  Novum  Ilium  built  their  city  both  to  the  east  and  to 
the  south  of  Hissarlik,^  and  used  this  hill  as  their  Acropolis  and  the  seat  of 
their  sanctuaries.  They  did  so  probably  for  three  reasons :  first,  because 
they  were  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  here  had  once  stood  the  sanctuary 
of  Atheni  as  well  as  the  houses  of  Troy's  last  king  and  his  sons,  and 
that  here  the  fate  of  sacred  Ilios  had  been  decided,  and  therefore  a 
religious  reverence  deterred  them  from  giving  up  the  place  to  profane 
use;  secondly,  because  Hissarlik  had  strong  natural  defences,  and  was 
admirably  situated  for  an  Acropolis ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  because  the 
new  settlers  were  too  numerous  to  build  their  town  on  so  small  a  space* 
This  explains  the  thinness  of  the  Greek  stratum  of  debris  on  Hissarlik,  the 
scarcity  of  objects  of  human  industry,  even  of  fragments  of  pottery,  and 
the  abundance  of  terra-cotta  figurines  and  round  pieces  of  terra-cotta,  in 
the  form  of  watches,  with  two  perforations,  which  here  replace  the  pre- 
historic whorls,  and  seem,  along  with  the  figurines,  to  have  served  as 
votive  ofierings.  In  commemoration  of  the  Acropolis  of  old,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Ilium  by  Homer,  and  probably  believed  by  the  new  settlers 
to  have  occupied  this  identical  hill,  Hissarlik  was  thenceforth  called  Per- 
gamus,  or  Priam's  Pergamon,  as  Herodotus  '  names  it. 

Of  the  first  sacred  buildings  erected  here  by  the  new  settlers  nothing 
is  known  to  us.  The  first  mention  made  of  a  temple  is  by  Herodotus, 
who  relates  that  Xerxes,  on  his  expedition  to  Greece  (480  B.C.),  went  up 
hither  to  sacrifice  to  the  Ilian  Athene.^  Strabo  says  that  this  temple,  up 
to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  but  small  and  insignificant  (fiiKpov 
Koi  evreXis;).^  To  this,  and  to  other  old  temples  built  by  the  Aeolian 
settlers,  probably  belong  the  very  numerous  wrought  blocks  of  lime- 
stone, often  with  rude  sculptures,  which  I  found  embedded  in  walls  of 
a  later  time. 

Of  the  later  costly  temple  of  Athene  built  by  Lysimachus,  destroyed 
partly  or  entirely  by  Fimbria,  and  restored  by  Sulla,*  but  little  bed 
escaped  the  pious  zeal  of  the  early  Christians,  and  no  trace  of  it  was 
visible  above  ground.     The  drums  of  its  Corinthian  columns,  with  their 


*  I    once  more   remiod   the   reader   that  no  used  by  Strabo  to  distinguish  the  Greek  city 

ancient  author  calls  this  city  by  any  other  name  from    Homer's  —  t^  pvp  "lAior,  rh    rnifitpa^hp 

than     simply    ^'IXiov,     Ilium,    or,     sometimes  "lAiov,  ri  ifV¥  ir6Kis. 
poetically,  Troja.     "Novum  Jlium"  is   merely  »  See  Plan  H.  (of  the  Hellenic  Ilium), 

a  modern  customary  name,  which  I  reluctantly  *  Herod,  vii.  43.  *  Ihid, 

ftdoptasa  convenient  abridgement  of  the  phrases  *  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  593.  '  See  pp.  176-178. 
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beautiful  capitals,  all  of  white  marble,  had  been  used  to  build  a  wall  of 
defence,  the  drums  being  joined  with  cement.  In  my  trench  on  the  south- 
east side  I  have  been  obliged  to  break  through  this  wall,  which  visitors 
will  recognize  to  the  right  and  left  of  that  excavation.'  The  drums 
which  I  took  out  may  be  seen  standing  upright  at  the  entrance  of 
the  trench. 

Of  the  temple  itself,  I  found  only  the  foundations  in  situ ;  they 
nowhere  extended  deeper  than  G^ft.  The  floor,  which  consisted  of  slabs 
of  limestone,  and  which  rested  upon  double  layers  of  the  same  stone,  was 
covered  with  vegetable  soil,  from  1  to  3  ft.  deep.  This  explains  the  total 
absence  of  entire  sculptures  ;  for  whatever  sculptures  there  were,  remained 
lying  on  the  surface,  till  they  were  destroyed  by  fanaticism  or  wantonness. 
This  explains  also  the  enormous  mass  of  fragments  of  statues  which  cover 
the  entire  hill.  Judging  from  the  foundations,  the  temple  was  288  ft. 
long  by  72 J  ft.  wide;  its  direction  is  E.S.E.  ^  E.  In  order  to  excavate 
the  pre-historic  cities,  I  have  been  forced  by  dire  necessity  to  destroy 
the  greater  part  of  these  foundations,  of  which,  however,  visitors  will 
see  some  remains  on  the  north-east  and  south-west  sides  of  my  great 
trench,  which  cuts  the  hill  from  south-east  to  north-west.  The  long 
Hellenic  wall  on  the  south  side  (see  Sectional  Plan  No.  IV.,  under  the 
letter  u)  also  belongs  to  this  temple,  and  seems  to  have  been  its  wall 
of  enclosure ;  so  too  does  the  quadrangular  Hellenic  substruction  in  the 
form  of  a  tower ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  of  what  use  this  latter  can 
have  been  to  the  temple.  Visitors  will  see  that  it  rests  directly  upon  the 
calcined  ashes  and  debris  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city.  Of  other  temples 
I  found  only  the  largo  ruins  of  the  Doric  temple  of  Apollo,  on  or  close 
to  the  slope,  on  the  north  side ;  ®  but,  strange  to  say,  not  one  stone  of  it 
in  situ.  One  beautiful  triglyph  block  of  this  temple,  hereafter  to  be 
described,  was  found  at  a  depth  of  3  ft.  below  the  surface,  on  the  northern 
slope ;  another  unfinished  triglyph  block  on  the  plateau,  near  the  surface. 
I  struck  besides,  in  my  excavations  on  the  plateau  of  the  hill,  the  founda- 
tions of  many  other  buildings  of  largo  wrought  stones,  one  of  which  was 
59  ft.  long  and  43  ft.  broad.  This  latter,  in  or  near  which  I  found  three 
inscriptions  which  seem  to  have  been  put  up  in  it,  appears  to  have  been  the 
Bouleuterion  or  Senate-house.  Other  buildings  may  have  been  temples  or 
the  houses  of  high  priests.  But  as  my  object  was  to  excavate  Troy,  and 
as  I  could  not  possibly  do  so  by  tunnels  or  leave  all  these  ruins  hanging 
in  the  air,  over  our  heads,  I  have — much  to  my  regret — been  obliged  to 
destroy  them,  and  to  save  of  them  only  what  I  thought  of  great  interest 
to  science. 

Of  works  of  defence,  which  I  might  attribute  to  a  time  anterior  to  the 
Macedonian  period,  I  can  only  mention  the  lower  courses  of  a  large  tower, 
which  I  struck  in  my  north-west  trench.®  All  the  upper  portion  of  this 
tower  consisted  of  large  wrought  stones,  probably  of  the  time  of  Lysi- 
machus.     A  portion  of  it  may  still  be  seen  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 

'  See  point  z  East  on  Sectional  Plan  IV.  •  The  trench  is  marked  z'  on  Plan  I.,  and  z' 

'  The  site  of  thi^t  temple   is   marked  v  on      West  on  Sectional  Plan  iV. 
Plan  I. 
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same  trench.^®  As  the  great  wall  built  by  Lysimachns  round  the  hill  was 
entirely  covered  up,  it  was  weU  preserved ;  it  is  generally  12  ft.  high  and 
10  ft.  thick ;  it  consists  of  large  well-hewn  blocks  of  limestone,  laid  one 
upon  another  without  any  kind  of  cement,  and  generaUy  bearing  a  mono- 
gram.* As  the  letter  is  not  always  the  same,  there  being,  for  example,  on 
one  stone  a  2,  and  upon  another  an  T  or  a  A,  I  •presume  that  they  are 
quarry-marks.  In  order  to  open  trenches,  I  have  unfortunately  been  obliged 
to  break  through  the  wall  in  many  places,  as,  for  example,  at  the  points 
z  East  and  z  West  and  b  on  Plan  I.  In  other  places  I  have  been  forced 
to  remove  it  entirely  for  long  distances,  as,  for  example,  at  n  n  and  v 
(Plan  I.);  but  even  so  all  the  injuries  I  have  inflicted  on  it  together 
affect  only  one-sixth  of  its  entire  circuit  round  Hissarlik.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, may  take  pleasure  in  bringing  the  remainder  to  light,  will  find  more 
than  five-sixths  of  it  well  preserved.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture 
of  the  time  of  Lysimachns  may  be  seen  in  the  tower  in  the  west  side  of 
my  great  northern  trench,  as  represented  under  letter  f  on  the  accompany- 
ing woodcut  (No.  1431).  d  marks  a  wall  of  a  later  time.  Visitors  will  see 
that  the  tower  has  been  erected  on  the  debris^  which  covered  to  a  depth  of 
35  ft.  the  top  of  the  ancient  wall  marked  b  and  the  retaining  wall  marked 
A  on  the  woodcut  No.  2,  p.  24.  I  particularly  recommend  visitors  to 
examine  the  slanting  layers  of  dSbriSy  which  are  indicated  in  the  engraving 
No.  1431,  together  with  their  thickness  and  the  material  of  which  they 
are  composed.  As  all  the  layers  in  which  marble  occurs  belong  to  Novum 
Ilium,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  accumulation  of  Greek  remains  is  here  par- 
ticularly great.  Probably  all  the  marble  splinters  date  from  the  time 
when  the  marble  blocks  were  cut  for  the  Corinthian  temple  of  Athene 
and  the  Doric  temple  of  Apollo.  Of  the  walls  round  Ilium,  built  by 
Lysimachns,  and  probably  only  repaired  by  Sulla,  portions  only  are  here 
and  there  preserved ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  the  potsherds  and  fragments  of 
marble  with  which  the  whole  site  of  Novum  Ilium  is  strewn,  they  will 
suffice  to  enable  the  visitor  to  follow  up  the  entire  circuit  of  the  city. 

Besides  the  outer  walls,  there  are  traces  of  an  inner  wall,  connecting 
two  qnadrangular  forts,  of  which  large  ruins  remain.^  One  of  these  forts 
is  close  to  the  road  to  Ghiblak,  the  other  on  the  east  border  of  the  city. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  city ;  the  masses  of  marble  or  granite  columns 
which  peep  out  from  the  ground ;  the  millions  of  fragments  of  sculptures 
with  which  the  site  is  strewn ;  the  many  large  heaps  of  ruins ;  the  mosaic 
floors  brought  to  light  in  various  places ;  the  gigantic  aqueduct  which  stiU 
spans  the  Thymbrius,  and  by  which  Ilium  was  provided  with  water  from 
the  upper  part  of  that  river ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  vast  theatre,  capable 
of  seating  5000  spectators,  which  visitors  will  see  cut  in  the  slope, 
immediately  to  the  east  of  Hissarlik  f — all  this  testifies  to  the  large  size, 
the  wealth,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  town.  The  marble  seats  have 
disappeared  from  the  theatre ;  but  in  a  small  trench,  which  I  dug  in  the 

»•  Sectional  Plan  IV.,  z'  West,  and  Plan  I.  (of  «  See  Plan  II.  (of  the  Hellenic  Ilium>    One  of 

Troy),  zf.  the  quadrangular  fort*  is  marked  43,  the  other 

*  Sectional  Plan  IV.,  if  West  and  z  East,  and  37,  which  means  their  height  in  mHres  above 

Plan  I.  (of  Troy),  K,  N  o,  z  o,  R,  Y.  the  sea.                                    »  See  Plan  II. 
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orchestra,  I  brought  to  light  numerous  fragments  of  marble  sculptures 
which  testify  to  its  grandeur. 

As  before  mentioned,  I  have  sunk  on  the  site  of  Novum  Ilium,  outside 
of  Hissarlik,  20  shafts,  the  sections  and  depths  of  which  are  accurately 
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given  on  the  Plan  of  the  Hellenic  Ilium  (Plan  II.) ;  it  will  be  seen  from 
them  that  the  accumulation  of  the  debris^  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west 
and  south-west  of  Hissarlik,  is  from  5  to  5*30  m.  (16  ft.  5  in.  to  17  ft.  5  in.), 
but  that  more  to  the  south  and  south-east  it  falls  off  to  2  or  2*50  m. 
(6  ft.  7  in.  to  8  ft.  2  in.).     The  depth  of  the  debris  on  the  plateau  above  the 
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theatre  also  does  not  exceed  8  ft.  2  in.,  and  further  on  to  the  east  it 
diminishes  still  more.  These  debris  abound  with  fragments  of  pottery 
of  all  epochs,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  by  the  Aeolian  colonists 
down  to  its  decay  in  the  fourth  and  its  abandonment  in  the  fifth  century 
of  our  era.  But  I  infer  this  decay  and  abandonment  solely  from  the 
absence  of  coins  later  than  Constans  II.,  and  from  the  entire  absence  of 
pottery  or  ruins  of  the  Byzantine  period,  of  which  no  trace  was  found 
in  my  20  shafts.  I  have  no  other  proofs.*  As  already  stated,  E.  Meyer  ^ 
mentions  that  "  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus  (911-959  a.d.)  still  cites 
most  of  the  cities  of  the  Troad  as  bishoprics :  Adramyttium,  Assos, 
Gargara,  Antandrus,  Alexandria-Troas,  Ilium,  Dardanus,  Abydus,  Lamp- 
sacus  ;  Parium  even  as  seat  of  an  archbishop.®  But  may  not  the  bishopric 
of  Ilium  have  been  on  another  site  ?  " 

The  mass  of  coins  picked  up  from  the  surface  by  the  shepherds  on  the 
site  of  Novum  Ilium  is  really  astounding  ;  but  they  are  all  of  bronze :  the 
oldest  of  them  do  not  go  further  back  than  the  Macedonian  period.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  coins  of  Ilium  itself,  but  those  of  Alexandria- 
Troas  are  also  very  frequent ;  while  those  of  Sigeum,  Dardanus,  Tenedos, 
Ophrynium,  Gergis,  Elaeussa,  Abydus,  Lampsacus,  Heracleum,  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  Adramyttium,  Assos,  &c.,  are  rarer.  I  found  also  coins  of  all 
these  places  in  my  excavations  on  Hissarlik,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
Ilian  coins,  or  coins  of  Alexandria-Troas.  Silver  tetradrachms  of  Ilium  are 
very  rare ;  I  never  found  one.  Incised  gems  are  also  frequently  found  by 
the  shepherds.  I  myself  picked  up  sixteen  of  them  in  my  trenches.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  of  the  Eoman  time.  I  attribute  only  six  of  them 
with  much  confidence  to  the  Macedonian  period;  none  of  them  are  of 
great  artistic  value.  They  represent  a  warrior  on  a  chariot  with  four 
horses,  an  Artemis  with  a  crescent  and  the  morning  star,  an  Isis,  a  Pan 
with  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  his  hand,  or  busts — apparently  portraits — of 
men  and  women.  The  fact  that  these  gems  are  always  found  without 
rings  can,  I  think,  be  only  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  rings 
were  of  tin,  a  metal  which  disappears  without  leaving  a  trace.  Similar 
incised  gems  were  highly  prized  in  antiquity.  According  to  Professor 
Ehousopoulos,  Athenaeus  mentions  that  an  intaglvt  of  great  artistic  skill 
was  sold  for  five  talents.  King  Mithridates  VI.  had  a  collection  of  2000 
gems  with  intagVi ;  the  Emperor  Hadrian  also  was  a  great  admirer  of 
similar  jewels,  and  spent  large  sums  of  money  on  them. 

I  represent  here  a  few  fragments  of  the  more  characteristic  archaic 
Greek  pottery  found  in  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  itself. 

The  hand-made  fragment.  No.  1482,  represents,  in  black  colour  on  a 
light-red  dead  ground,  the  upper  part  of  a  winged  female  figure,  with  a 
long  pointed  nose  and  chin ;  the  long  hair  hangs  down  on  the  back ;  the 
eye  is  very  large;  the  head  is  covered  with  a  short  cap,  to  which  is 
attached  a  very  long  tail  or  crest,  the  end  of  which,  branching  into  two 

*  That  Ilium  was  still  flourishing  in  the  time  181-2). 
of  the  immediate  successors  of  Coustantine  the  •  Gcschichte  von  Troas ;  Lei)  zig,  1877,  p.  97. 

Great,  is  proreii  by  the  letter  of  Julian,  quoted  •  Const.  Porphyr.  dc  Ca^rcm.   ii.    54,  p.  792, 

in  the   chapter   on   the    History   of  Troy   (pp.  794  f. 
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ARCHAIC  PAINTED  POTTERY. 


i^irals,   IB  particularly   curious.     Before   the   figure,   in   the   right-hand 
corner,  we  see  again  the  curioua  eymbol  fonnd  on  the  Italian  hnt-nraa 


No,  U».  Pktntrd  Anhtk  roller;.    (AboulluiractiuL  iltt.    DFpUi,  ibont  E  ft.) 

and  the  Trojan  whorls,  and  which  the  late  Professor  Martin  Haug  of 
Munich  read  st,  and  thought  to  be  the  first  syllable  of  the  Trojan  god  or 
hero  Sigo  or  Siko,  which  he  found  repeatedly  in  the  Trojan  inscriptions. 
Behind  the  figure  we  see  a  curious  object  with  a  swastiJca  in  the  form 
of  a  Maltese  cross.  I  also  call  attention  to  the  two  clusters  of  dots, 
which,  as  Prof.  Vircliow  presumes,  may  be  meant  to  represent  flowers. 

No.  1133  is  a  wheel-made  potsherd,  having  an  ornamentation  painted 
with  black  colour  on  a  dead  white  ground ;  it  consists  of  nine  waving 
lines,  and,  between  two  borders,  an  arrow-like  decoration.     No.  1434  is 


No.  UM.    I'alQti.d  Arclulc  \-oiUT}.    (Acmul  tUe. 
ftp*. «  ft.) 

a  fragment  of  the  upper  part  of  a  wheel-made  bowl,  decorated  on  the  out- 
side with  plain  dark-brown  bauds,  on  the  inside  with  the  winged  female 
figure  before  ua,  painted  with  brown  colour  on  a  light-yellow  dead  ground. 
The  hair  is  very  luxuriant,  bound  up  by  a  frontlet  of  dark-red  colour, 
which  seems  to  bang  down  far  below  the  wings ;  the  features  of  the  figure 
are  archaic ;  behind  the  head  is  a  curious  triangle,  with  an  ornamentation 
that  is  frequent  on  Assyrian  sculptures. 

No,  1435  is  a  broken  terra-cotta  figure,  probably  of  a  priestess,  with 
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Asayrian  features;  the  handa  have  evidently  been  projecting.  This 
fignie  is  decorated  all  over  with  painted  red  ornaments,  probably  meaDt  to 
indicate  the  clothing.  No.  1436  ia  a  fragment  of  the  border  of  a  plate, 
with  a  key-pattern  decoration,  painted  in  dark-brown  colour  on  a  light- 
green  background;  jnst  below  the  border  are  two  perforations  for  bus- 
pension.  No.  1437  is  a  vase^pont  in  the  form  of  an  animal's  head, 
painted  dark-red. 


Nv.  lt»-lU1.   Fl(u»  ol  >  Prinlai  tn  Ai^ilU]  itrle  ud  ptiDKd  Ardulc  rsUa7.   (Bilf  KtuI  ilic    DcpU^tfL) 

No.  1438  is  the  head  of  an  archaic  vase,  with  vertically  perforated  pro- 
jections for  suspension,  and  a  painted  linear  decoration  in  black  on  a  dead 


rsr  tlUpTDllOD.     (KullytUllfMtlUlllH.     IXpUl.Sft.) 

white  ground.  No.  1439  is  the  outside  of  the  rim  of  a  hand-made  vessel, 
with  a  net-like  decoration,  painted  in  dark-brown  on  a  white  dead  ground 
No.  1440  is  a  fragment  of  the  inner  side  of  a  hand-made  vase  or  bowl  with 
a  primitive  key-pattern  decoration,  painted  in  dark  brown  on  a  light- 
yellow  dead  ground  ;  above  and  below  are  bands  of  dark  brown  alternated 
with  violet.  No.  14il  is  a  fragment  of  a  small  wheel-made  vase  which, 
exactly  like  a  vase  found  by  me  at  Mycenae,^  represents,  in  dark  brown 
on  a  light-yellow  dead  ground,  warriors  with  lances  and  enormous  oval 
shields.  Nos.  1442,  1443,  and  1444  are  fragments  of  wheel-made  vessels 
with  a  painted  spiral  or  circular  ornamentation.  Nos.  1445  and  1446  are 
fragments  of  hand-made  bowls,  profusely  painted  on  the  inner  side ;  on 
both  we  recognize  part  of  an  animal,  probably  a  horse.     On  the  outside 

'  See  my  JfjcnuK,  [•.  68,  So.  BO. 


PAINTED  POTTERY  :  TERBA-COTTA   FIGnRES. 


N«,I13t-lUI.    T^vgmenU  of  palDled  Aldwle  ar«k  Pjtlvrr.    (HilT  ictoil  >1k.    Dtpth,  <  tu  (K.} 

these  bowls  are  decorated  with  plain  red,  brown,  or  black  bands.  Frag- 
ments of  archaic  pottery  with  a  painted  linear  decoration  are  abundant, 
bat  I  obtained  only  one  entire  vase  of  this  description. 

No.  1147  is  a  flat  object  of  red  terra-cotta,  representing  in  relief  a 
pretty  woman  with  long  hair  and  a  rich  Oriental  head-dress ;  she  seems 
to  hold  her  hands  clasped  on  her  breast.     According  to  all  appearance, 


(0. 1«>.    OtjKi  of  R«l  Terrm-mtta.  repiwenting  iD  50.1141.    F^r*  wlih  Child.  belrJIng  •  booli  or 

UtI  ui  AnUnlCKOildna  itltharirh  OrtcnMl  bud-dreu.  ber  lip.    BeM  Krilenic  period,    (HotrlJ'bilt 

Pnbtbl;  an  Idvl.    (3  : 3  uiiul  >i« .    Dtptb.  »n,]  Ktulilis.     Dcptb,  sn.) 
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this  is  an  idol,  and  has  been  encased  in  wood.  I  call  attention  to  the  four 
excrescences  at  the  sides  of  the  figure.  No.  1448  is  a  seated  terra-cotta 
figare,  having  to  her  left  a  child,  and  holding  a  book  on  her  lap;  both 
fignrea  are  of  masterly  work,  and  may  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  or 
(be  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  No.  1449  is  a  rudely-modelled 
lion  of  terra-cotta.     No.  1450  ia  a  fairly  well  modelled  pig,  curioosly 


decorated  with  dark-red  stars  on  a  light-red  dead  ground.  No.  1451  is  a 
tablet  of  terra-cotta  representing  a  painted  draped  figure  with  a  long 
beard,  on  horseback ;  the  head  is  covered  with  a  cap. 


No.  1452  is  an  object  of  terra-cotta,  representing  in  relief  tho  bearded 
figure  of  an  old  man  with  a  Phrygian  cap  on  his  head.  Professor  Sayce 
remarks  to  me  regarding  this  object :  "  The  figure  is  in  the  Assyrian  style. 
On  each  side  of  the  head  is  a  winged  thunderbolt,  such  as  is  found  on  the 
coins  of  Elis  and  Sicily,  It  has  been  explained  by  Mr,  Percy  Gardner  in 
the  Xumismatic  Chronicle,  N.  S.  xix,  (1879).  We  shall  find  it  again  on  the 
terra-cotta  phiipiea  figured  under  Nos.  1459-1401."  No.  1453  is  a  bearded 
head  covered  with  a  cloth.     Nos.  1454,  1455,  and  145ii  are  very  pretty 


FINE  FIGURES  IN   TERRA-COTTA. 


No.Utl.    CiiriinisOt|)KlarTc[n-aiU4,wliliuutluikllcDnlnnll«t.    (B*!' "H^ *!*-    Dcptb.311.] 

female  he&dB  of  terta-cotta,  which  nay  be  of  the  Macedonian  period ;  the 
face  of  No.  1455  is  partly  veiled.  As  Professor  Bhonsoponlos  mentions 
to  me,  Dicaearchns  affirms  that  the  Tbeban  women  covered  their  heads 
with  the  gown  to  such  a  degree  that  nothing  of  the  face  was  visible. 


>.  1 117.    Cup-tmt  'KB.  irpmntlDg 
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No.  1457  IB  the  fragment  of  a  cup-bottom,  repreBenting  in  relief  two  boys 

kiBBing  each  other.     This  object  finds  its  analogue  in  the  fragment  of  a 

vase  from  Tarsus  (Gilicia)  in  the  LoQTre, 

on  which  two  youths  kissing  each  other 

are  likewise  represented  in  relief. 

No.  1458  is  a  mould  of  terra-cotta, 
representing  a  woman  and  a  man ;  the 
latter  seemingly  with  a  halo  of  glory 
round  the  head.  A  two-handled  vessel 
is  represented  between  their  heads,  with 
flowers  below  it.  This  mould  seems  to 
be  of  the  late  Boman  time. 

Noa.  1459-1464  are  six  terra-cotta 
tablets,  the  first  three  of  which  repre- 
sent, in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Virchow 
and   Prof.  Sayce,  the  winged   thunder- 
bolt of  Zeus  in   low  relief.     Professor 
Virchow  sees   in   No.   1462  the  repre- 
Bentation  of  a  quiver  for  arrows.     Nos.  1463  and  1464  are  more  difiScnlt 
to  explain.     These   tablets,  of  which  a  large   number  were  found,  have 
probably  served  to  ornament  boxes  or  furniture. 


L 1  pniMAj  lilf  Rnnu 
•ctuil  >!».     DEplh.  1 


ttn.  14ii«-l4M.    Tem^qlta  Tibl 


Id  nliat  trma  ths  Ontk  St 


No.  1465  is  the  fragment  of  a  painted  Hellenic  vase,  with  curiotis 
Bigns  resembling  Egyptian  hieroglyphs. 

Whorls  of  clay  still  occasionally  occur  in  the  stratum  of  Novum  Iliam, 
but  all  of  tht'm  are  thoroughly  baked,  and  have  never  any  incised  or  painted 
.  ornamentation.  But  much  more  abundant  here  are  the  objects  of  terra- 
cotta, bat  slightly  baked,  in  the  form-of  our  watches,  with  two  perforations 


SI.] 
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1  many  others  the 
In  most  iDstances 


near  the  border.    Many  of  these  objects  are  round ; 

border,  jnst  above  the  two  perforations,  is  flattened. 

these  objects  are  decorated  with  a  stamp,  in 

which  we  see   a   dog's    head,    a    bee   with 

extended  wings,  a  flying  figure,  a  ewan,  &c. : 

this  stamp  is  sometimes  in  the   middle  of 

the  object,  sometimes   on   the  flat  bordei 

But  many  of  them  have  no  stamp,  and  in  this 

case  they  are  generally  mnch  larger,  moi 

bulky,  of  coarser  clay  and  fabric,  and  moi 

thoroughly  baked.     Those  with  stamps  ai 

nsnally  of  a   much   better  fabric  and  less 

baked,  probably  in  order   that   the   stamp 

might  not  be  injured  by  long  exposure  to  the  fire.     Qf  this  latter  class 

I  represent  seven  nnder  Nos.  1466  to  1472,     We  see  in  the  stamp  on 


K0.11U.    FngEwntol 

poiHT.    (Hiiru 

Depth.  3  to  3 


D  pertmtlooi.  rrpmcnt- 
IDd  (D  Itwi.     (Hulf 


I  ilgni.     (1:3  actiul  ll 


No.Utl.  Ohfrct  "fTem-nttn, 
with  twQ  p*rtbr«iion«,  repre- 
Kntinglhrbnitnrinun.  (Hiir 
■  ctiulriu.    Dtplb.ltoert.) 


Dtirth.atosfT.) 

Ko.  1466  an  ibex  and  a  swan ;  in  that  of  No.  1467,  curious  signs  resem- 
bling Egyptian  hieroglyphs ;  in  that  of  No.  1468,  the  bust  of  a  yonng 
man  with  a  helmet  on  his  head ;  in  that  on  No.  1469,  a  pigeon ;  on 
No.  1470,  a  naked  woman ;  on  No.  1471,  two  ibexes ;  on  No.  1472,  a  horse. 


.    CoTiomObJtrtor        tulia,  »lib 
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Similar  objects  are  fonnd  all  over  the  Troad ;  I  picked  np  some  of 
them  from  the  snrface  on  the  sites  of  Aeanteum  and  Bhoetemn.  They 
are  also  frequent  in  Greece,  bat  there  thej  do  not  occnr  with  stamps. 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  been  found  elsewhere.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  they  were  used  as  weights  for  fishing-nets ;  but  this  ia 
contradicted  by  the  neat  appearance  of  these  objects,  for  none  of  them 
show  marks  of  wear  and  tear ;  besides,  the  slightly-baked  ones  wonld  at 
once  deteriorate  in  the  water,  while  the  delicate  figures  in  the  stamps 
are  ill  adapted  for  submersion.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that,  like  the 
ornamented  whorls  in  the  five  pre-historic  cities,  these  neat  objects  with 
double  perforations  served  in  the  Aeolic  Iliam  as  ex-voios  to  the  tutelary 
divinity,  the  Ilian  Athene. 

Of  the  Greek  terra-cotta  lamps  found  in  the  ruins  of  Kovum  Iliuni, 
I  represent  one,  No.   1473,  which  has  a  pillar>6haped  foot,  7  in.  long. 


uoned  in  the  preceding  pages,  lamps  were  entirely  unknovrn  in  all 
historic  cities,  unless  certain  little  bowls  served  the  purpose,  like 


§1.] 
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the  candylia  still  used  in  Greek  churches.  Homer  only  "knew  XafiTrr^pef:, 
fire-vessels  or  cressets,  of  which  three  stood  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace 
of  Ulysses.  They  consisted  of  pans  of  terra-cotta  or  copper,  probably 
placed  on  pedestals,  in  which  very  dry  wood  mixed  with  resinous  wood 
(Sai?)  was  burned.  The  Homeric  torches,  SatSe?,'  were  therefore  nothing 
else  than  pieces  of  resinous  wood.  From  Saif?  originated  the  later  word 
Sa9,  for  "  torch,"  which  is  used  by  Thucydides,  Polyaenus,  Plutarch,  and 
others. 

No.  1474  is  a  quadrangular  object  of  lead,  representing  a  boar's  hea^l 
in  relief;  it  was  found  in  my  shaft  ^®  sunk  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  town,  near  the  road  to  Chiblak.  It  weighs  18  ounces  avoirdupois,  and 
recals  to  mind  the  ^  Attic  dimnaeon,  on  which  likewise  heads  of  animals 
are  usually  represented.  Nos.  1475a  and  b  represent  a  very  curious 
key  of  bronze,  with  a  ring  for  suspension.  Professor  Athanasios 
Rhousopoulos,  who  examined  this  key  carefully,  writes  to  me  the  following 
valuable  note  on  the  subject : — "  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  seen 
anything  like  this  key,  either  in  private  collections  or  in  museums.  It 
has  the  shape  of  the  so-called  quadrangular  images  of  Hermes,  with  an 
altar-like  base  forming  one  piece  with  the  body,  to  which  a  quadrangular 
projection  is  fixed  on  the  back,  with  a  hole  corresponding  to  the  lock-bolt. 
Without  this  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  out  the  use  of  the  object,  and 
one  might  think  it  to  be  rather  an  anathema  than  a  key.  The  body  of 
the  Hermes  increases  in  width  towards  the  top,  as  is  often  the  case  witli 
similar  objects ;  it  has  in  the  middle  the  phallus,  which  is  indispensable  in 
every  Hermes,  on  account  of  its  symbolical  signification.  It  has  also  the 
quadrangular  shoulder-projections,  which  are  often  conspicuous  on  the 
stone  Hermae,  and  which  were  used  for  suspending  wreaths.  You  may 
see  this  custom  in  a  wall-painting  from  Herculaneum,  in  li,  0.  Miiller's 
Denhmaler  der  alttn  Kunst,  i.,  PL  i.  No.  3.  The  Hermes  body  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  female  head,  having  two  tufts  of  hair  above  the  forehead, 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  intended  to  represent  Ariadne  or  a 
Bacchante ;  otherwise  we  should  recognize  in  it  a  head  of  Pallas,  and 
call  the  whole  figure  a  Hermathene.  From  the  head  projects  a  ring  for 
suspending  the  key.  The  whole  length  of  the  key  is  0*115  metre  (about 
4  J  in.).  You  may  see  such  forms  of  stone  Hermae  at  Athens,  in  the 
Patesia  Street  National  Museum,  near  the  Polytechnic  School,  of  which 
I  have  published  the  best  in  the  Archwohgical  Ephemeris,  New  Series, 
1802-1863,  pp.  183  and  205,  PI.  xxx.,  xxxi.,  and  xxxiii."^ 


•  Od.  xviii.  r>07-310: 

avriKa  KafxirrTipas  rpus  Iffratrav  Iv  ntydpoKTiv, 
o<ppa  <pafivouv  •  Ttpl  Jie  ^v\a  KfkyKava  dr,Kav^ 
aZa  TclAai,  T€f)^Ki}A.a,  viov  nrfKcacr/ucVa  x^^^* 
Ka\  8ai8af  fxtrifiKryov  * 

•  //.  xviii.  492,  493  : 

iiylvoy  i.vei  AffrVy  .  .  . 

»•  Marked    A   on    Plan    11.    (of    the  Hellenic 
Ilium). 

•  I   give    here    the    original    text   of    Prof. 
RhooBopoulos's  valuable  note,  as  I  am  sure  it 


will   interest    the    intelligent    Elnglibh    student 
much  more  than  the  translation: — 

'Pov<r6rrov\os  2x^*'M<^V  x^h^^^' 
O'J  fAiKpaSi  its  loiir€,  Sctrat  &TOK/}/(rcws  to  iy  r^ 
iin(rro\i<^  ipwrri^La  Ttpl  t7s  xoA^c^*^^  KAci8<Js,  fji/ 
ix  Tpotas  KOfiiacts  Sici  IIcAoiros,  rov  aov  xnrnpirovy 
<rvvaw(<rra\Kds  fioi,  ^loBuv  ri  Ttpl  atrrf/s  fiov\6' 
fityos '  iyif  yiip  woWas  fx^y  4y  tBiurcoy  cvWoyais 
iJit&y^  ir\fi(rras  8i  iy  fiouffdoiSt  ou  fjL^fiyrifixu 
Sfioltf.  rp  <rf)  K\ttB\  iyrvx<ify' 
"E.ffTi  fiiy   oly  rh   h\oy   avrttS  (TX^M^  ipfiov 
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No.  1476  represents  an  iron  key,  with  three  teeth  and  a  ring  for 
saspension.     There  are  similar  keys  in  all  museums  of  Greek  antiquities. 


Hu.  1476.    Iron  Key,  with  three  teeth  tnd  a  ring  for  gnspenikm. 
(ILdf  ActuAl  alse.    Depth.  1  to  3  ft.) 


No.  1477.       No.  1478. 

Noe.  1477, 1478.    Orna- 
mented OUts  Bead*.  (Half 
actual  iise.    Depth,  3  ft.) 


No.  1477  is  a  green  glass  bead  decorated  with  small  yellow  concentric 
circles ;  No.  1478,  a  blue  glass  bead  with  vertical  flutings. 

No.  1479  is  the  splendid  block  of  triglyphs,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  6  J  ft.  in  length  and  2  ft.  10  in.  in  height,  with  a  metope  which 
represents  Phoebus  Apollo  with  the  four  horses  of  the  Sun.  The  grandeur 
and  classical  beauty  of  the  style,  the  happy  character  of  the  composition, 
the  life  and  the  movement  of  the  horses — all  is  admirable.  This  is  a 
master-piece  of  the  first  order,  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  best 
Q-reek  sculptures.  A  cast  of  this  metope,  which  I  presented  to  the  British 
Museum,  has  been  put  up  by  Mr.  Newton  close  to  the  Elgin  antiquities, 
where  it  holds  an  honourable  place  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Parthenon  sculptures,  and  of  those  from  the  Temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.  "  The  composition  as  a  work  of  art  shows,"  as  Heinrich  Brunn 
remarks  to  me,  *'  the  greatest  skill  in  solving  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
problems :  for  the  team  of  four  horses  ought  not  to  move  on  the  surface 
of  the  relief,  but  to  appear  as  if  it  came  out  of  it  at  a  half-turn.  This  has 
been  achieved  principally  by  pressing  back  the  right  hinder  thigh  of  the 
horse  in  the  foreground,  while  the  left  foot  steps  forward ;  at  the  same 
time  the  same  horse  is  slightly  foreshortened,  and  the  surface  of  the  thigh 
lies  deeper  than  the  upper  surface  of  the  triglyphs ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  surfaces  of  the  withers  and  of  the  neck  are  higher,  and  the 
head,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  Greek  reliefs,  is  again  almost 
level  with  the  base.     For  this  reason  there  is  no  indication  of  a  chariot, 


Trjs    rerpay^pou    Ka\ovfi4y7is    ipywrias^    firrk 

irpocrKfK6XKitTtu  KOfrk  r^¥  hinaBiav  wKtvpiuf 
rtrpaymviK^  ow^  iwtniStia  eif  rhv  fAOX^^^  tov 
ic\^$povj  ^s  (bfv  oifK  titf  i^tvplcTKrro  ^  XP^** 
rod  CKtiiovs  Ktd  tiKcurw  &y  ris  kyiBrnjua  pMKKov 
^  icActSa  flvai  rh  TpayfUL.  a^h  Bh  rh  crufia  rod 
ipfiov  irXar^CTflu  fihv  wpoihv  cis  rk  Avotf  &tnrtp 
iroWdKts  Koi  if  &Wois  SfjLoiotSf  Ifx*'  '^  ^^'^ 
avayKa7oif  wairrl  ipfip  ^aWhp  ip  r^  M^<''^ 
Ifx^t  S^  M^v  tcai  Mw  iral  rht  fuurxoL\iedas 
rtrpaymvuchs  i^ox^St  &<nrtp  koX  iwi  r&v  KtOipww 
ipfuiw  iroWdKis  wphs  &vdprri€rtp  ar§^>dy»¥,  &<nr*p 
iZtTv  aoi  wdp€(m  tue6ya  roixoyp^^h^  I'ov 
idifjuov  V(  'HpairAc(ov  iv  Miiller-ou  Denkmaler  der 
alien  Kunst  r6fi<p  A',  tIpcuci  d,  h^iBfi^  3.     ^ir(- 


KCiTOi  8i  r^  ffAfuiri  rov  ipfiOv  irc^aX^  yvpauc6sf 
is  ri  K6fAm<rts  8^  Kop6fi0ovs  inrtpdiw  rov 
fitr^amv  t^x^^^^  *ApuiBinffp  tivo  ^  B^x^v 
6wo<nifxcdp€it  &K\m$  yhp  tof  wpofftUaora  aMiP  rp 
rris  TlaWdios  icai  *Epfia0^pfiP  tuf  rh  B\op  ^Kd' 
Xc<ra.  Iire<rrt  8i  rp  icc^aXp  KplKos  trvfjupv^s  wp6s 
iLvdprficriv  r^f  k\€iZ6s  •  rh  /i^KOf  Skop  rris  irXeiSbs 
0*115  yaWucov  fiirpov  ■  tBois  8*  hp  rotavra  trx^ 
fiara  ipfi&p  \l6ipa  4p  'AB^pcus  4p  r^  Korii  riip  Mhp 
narrforlctp  iBpiK^  fAOwrti^  r^  irphs  r^  IloXirrcx* 
pti<ft  &p  rdi  KdXkiffra  9€9fifjM(Tuvfi4pa  Kcrrcu  &v* 
4fjLov  4p  rp  *Apx<uo\oyucp  'E^fuptZi,  irtpi69^ 
ScvT^pf  1862-1863,  ortKlSt  183  koX  205  kgU 
wIpoki  a*  Kcd  AA',  wpfi\.  ical  AT. 

*Ep  *A6iipats  rp  B'  tow  fiffpht  rov  IB', 
irovs  jOMO^, 


THE  GRAND  METOPE  OF  APOLLO. 


which  haa  to  be  imagined  as  concealed  by  the  foremost  horse.  Moreover 
the  position  of  the  god  is  half  turned  forwards,  slightly  following  that  of 
the  head,  and  here  also  the  arm  is  again  strongly  turned  inwards,  bnt  not 


II 

ll 


so  as  to  bring  the  position  into  conflict  with  the  rules  of  relief.  If  the 
enctoachment  of  the  head  on  the  upper  border  of  the  triglyph  is  con- 
sidered inaccurate,  we  find  in  this  a  very  happy  thought,  which  may 
remind  us  of  the  differently  conceived  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  where 
only  the  bead  and  shoulders  of  Helios  rise  out  of  the  chariot  still  under 
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the  ocean.  Helios  here,  so  to  speak,  bursts  forth  from  the  gates  of  day, 
and  sheds  the  light  of  his  glory  over  the  universe.  These  are  beauties 
peculiar  only  to  Greek  art  in  the  fulness  of  its  power." 

"  The  sculpture  has  also,"  as  my  friend  M.  Fr.  Lenormant  remarks  to 
me,  "  a  real  importance  for  the  history  of  art :  it  marks  a  particular  phase 
of  it,  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  numismatic  monuments  and  the  vase- 
paintings  of  Greece.     This  results  from   the  intentional  disposition,  by 
which  the  sculptor  has  presented  nearly  the  full  face  of  the  god's  figure, 
as  well  as  of  the  whole  composition,  instead  of  giving  it  in  profile,  as 
may  be  seen,"  for  example,  in  the  celebrated  bas-reliefs  of  Florence,  repre- 
senting the  like  subject.     A  disposition  like  this  is  very  rare  in  Greek 
art.     Numismatists  agree  that  there  was  an  epoch  at  which  all  the  cities 
of  the  Greek  world  adopted  almost  simultaneously  the  custom  of  placing 
on  their  coins  an  eflSgy  with  a  full  or  three-quarters*  face,  instead  of  the 
head  in  profile  which  had  been  in  use  before.     This  was  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  who  himself  participated  in  the 
new  fashion  by  coining  a  superb  silver  medal  bearing  the  head  of  Artemis 
with  a  full  face :  this  was  also  the  time  when  the  victories  of  Epami- 
nondas  and  Pelopidas  gave  Thebes  for  a  while  the  supremacy  over  the 
rest  of  Greece.     In  the  same  century,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  style  of 
the  coins,  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  Amphipolis  in  Macedonia,  Clazomenae  in 
Ionia,  Lampsacus  in   Mysia,  Sigeum  in  the  Troad,  Thebes  in  'Boeotia, 
Rhodes,  Velia,  Croton,  Heracleum  in  Italy,  Syracuse  and  Catania  in  Sicily, 
Barca  in  the  Cyrenaica,  and  many  more  obscure  cities,  represented  their 
tutelary  divinities  with  the  full  face  on  their  coins.     In  point  of  material 
perfection  this  was  the  furthest  point  of  progress  attained  by  monetary 
art.     It  was  the  application  to  this  branch  of  art  of  the  discovery  made  by 
Cimon  of  Cleonae  in  painting,  who  was  the  first  to  represent  heads  with  the 
full  face,  or  with  three-quarters  of  the  face,  which  even  Polygnotus  and 
Micon  themselves  had  not  dared  to  attempt ;  and  the  discovery  passed 
rapidly  over  into  the  domain  of  sculpture.     Until  then  artists  had  not 
ventured  to  draw  or  model  in  the  flat  a  figure  with  the  full  or  three- 
quarters'  face:    this  was  indeed  at   first  a  very  difficult  enterprise,  in 
which  the  Greeks  had  no  predecessors.     In  painting  and  relief  the  figures 
were  represented  in  profile.     The  school  of  Phidias  itself  had  not  dared 
to   represent   them   otherwise,   except  in  the  sculptures   of  nearly  full 
relief,  like  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  or  the  frieze  of  the  Temple  at 
Phigalia.     The   invention  of  Cimon  of  Cleonae  consequently    appeared 
marvellous,    and   the   fashion  to  which  it   gave  birth  is  borne   witness 
to  by  the  painted  vases  with  full  and  three-quarter  faces.     It  has  also 
been  found  in  works  of  sculpture,  and  the  metope  before  us  must  hence- 
forward be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  these  monuments.     But  the 
new  fashion  passed  rapidly  away.    The  exquisite  taste  of  the  Greeks  made 
them  soon  feel  how  far,  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  laws  of  art, 
the  use  of  the  profile  was  superior  to  that  of  the  face  on  coins.     At  the 
same  time  it  was  found  that,  in  order  to  place  on  them  heads  of  this 
kind,  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  the  monetary  types  a  relief  which,  being 
worn  off  by  constant  friction,  exposed  them   to  rapid  and  prejudicial 
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deterioration.  Hence,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  people  had  almost 
everywhere,  except  in  a  few  places,  such  as  Rhodes,  returned  to  profiles, 
the  moderate  reliefs  of  which  secured  for  the  coin  a  longer  duration  with 
a  less  rapid  diminution  of  weight.  In  sculpture  in  low-relief,  also,  artists 
returned,  though  perhaps  a  little  less  promptly,  to  the  habit  of  representing 
figures  generally  in  profile,  without,  however,  renouncing  completely  the 
new  resources  at  their  command,  and  the  element  of  variety  furnished  to 
the  artist  by  the  step  of  progress  realized  by  the  Feloponnesian  painter." 

As  to  the  halo  of  rays  which  we  see  on  the  head  of  Phoebus  Apollo, 
it  first  occurs  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  special  form 
of  long  and  short  rays  is  found  on  the  coins  of  Alexander  I,,  of  Epirus, 
and  of  Ceos  (Carthaea),  mentioned  by  Curtius.  ArchsBologista  universally 
agree  in  claiming  for  this  metope  the  date  of  the  fourth  century  b.c. 

About  60  yards  to  the  west  of  the  spot  where  this  monument  was 
found,  I  came  upon  a  second  Doric  tri glyph-block,*  with  a  metope  repre- 
senting warriors  fighting ;  but  this  sculpture  is  much  mutilated  and  had 
evidently  never  been  finished,  and  is  therefore  of  no  interest  to  science. 
Yisitors  will  see  it  lying  in  my  large  northern  trench. 

About  200  yards  to  the  west  of  Hissarlik,  at  a  place  where  the  site 
of  Novum  Ilium  slopes  gently  down  to  the  plain,  is  a  protruding  rock 
crowned  with  three  fig-trees,  which  have  grown  up  from  the  same  root. 
Beneath  this  rock  only  ten  years  ago  a  bole  was  visible,  said  to  be  the 


lil^on  karlng  Troy,    TtewiltrDT  Ibli  (piliignini  In  t)i«  dlnctkm  ot  Uii 


entrance  to  a  passage  called  lagoum  by  the  villagers ;  but  now  this  hole 
had  been  entirely  filled  up,  Mr,  Frank  Calvert,  who  crept  in  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when  the  hole  was  still  large,  saw  before  him  a  long 
passage ;    but  several  villagers,  who  pretended  to  have  done  the  same, 

-  Tiiit  lecoild  lrigl;pb-blDck  wtu  found  at  the  place  maiiiDj  P  F. 
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assured  me  that  they  had  seen  in  it  a  great  many  marble  statues,  standing 
upright. 

Wishing  to  clear  up  the  mystery,  I  resolved  to  excavate  the  cavern,  but 
in  spite  of  all  the  kind  endeavours  of  my  honoured  friend,  Sir  Henry 
Layard,  it  took  a  long  time  to  obtain  the  necessary  permission  from  the 
Sublime  Porte.  Having  at  last  got  this,  I  set  ten  labourers  to  work 
with  pickaxes,  shovels,  and  wheelbarrows,  to  excavate  it.  To  facilitate 
the  excavation,  I  made  them  first  dig  a  trench  before  the  cavern,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  work  it  at  once  on  the  virgin  soil.  The  proprietor  of  the  land 
had  consented  to  the  excavation,  under  the  condition  that  he  should  be 
one  of  the  workmen  and  receive  treble  wages.  I  found  a  vaulted  passage, 
8  ft.  4  in.  broad  and  5^  ft.  high,  cut  out  in  the  limestone  rock. 

About  30  ft.  from  the  entrance  *a  vertical  hole,  2^  ft.  in  diameter,  has 
been  cut  through  the  superincumbent  rock.  It  reminded  me  vividly  of  a 
similar  hole  cut  through  the  rock  above  the  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs  in 
Ithaca,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  chimney  for  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifices 
{see  p.  49).  But  the  hole  in  this  Trojan  cavern  can  hardly  have  been 
made  for  such  a  purpose,  for  I  found  in  the  cavern  nothing  but  potsherds 
of  a  late  epoch  and  some  bones  of  animals.  I  therefore  think  that  the 
chimney-like  hole  must  have  been  cut  merely  for  letting  in  fresh  air  and 
light.  At  a  distance  of  55  ft.  from  the  entrance  the  large  passage  divides 
into  three  very  narrow  ones,  only  large  enough  for  one  man  to  enter,  and 
of  which  one  turns  to  the  north-east,  the  second  to  the  east,  and  the  third 
to  the  south-east.  In  the  floor  of  each  of  these  narrow  passages  a  small 
trench  has  been  cut  in  the  rock,  from  which  water  flows.  The  water  of 
the  three  trenches  unites  in  a  larger  trench  cut  in  the  floor  of  the  large 
passage,  from  which  it  flows  into  an  earthen  pipe.  According  to  Virchow's 
observation,  the  water  has  a  temperature  of  15°'6  centigr.  =  60'"08  Fahr. 

As  the  reader  will  see  from  the  engraving,  No.  1480,  the  rock  which 
covers  the  entrance  to  this  passage  looks  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  cut : 
but  this  is  not  the  case  ;  it  is  a  natural  formation.  At  a  short  distance  to 
the  right  and  left  of  it  are  the  remains  of  a  large  city  wall,  which  has 
evidently  passed  over  it.  Thus  the  entrance  to  the  passage  was  imme- 
diately below  the  wall,  but  outside  of  it ;  a  fact  inexplicable  to  us.  We, 
therefore,  presume  that  there  has  been  a  second  larger  city  wall  still 
further  to  the  west,  where  the  road  now  runs  from  Hissarlik  to  Ealifatlu 
This  certainly  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  potsherds  and  marble  frag- 
ments, which  reach  down  as  far  as  that  road. 
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§  II.    The  Greek  Insobiptions  found  at  Novum  Ilium. 

Of  Greek  inscriptions  six  were  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Athen^.  The  largest  of  them,  on  a  marble  slab  in  the  form  of  a  tomb- 
stone, 5i  ft,  long,  17^  in.  broad,  and  5|  in.  thick,  is  as  follows  : — 

MEACArPOriAIEONTHIBOYAHIICAITr^lAHMniXAl 
PEINAnrAOKENHMINAPirrOAIKIAHZOAZZIOZEni 
JTOAAinAPATOYBAI  lAEarANTTOXOtHNTANTirPA 
4AYMINYnorErPAMMENENETY>CENAHMlNICAIAY 

«     TOI+AMENOinOAAQMAYTaiKAIFTEPaNAlAAE 
rOMENaNKAf!lTE4)AWONAIAONTnNXlinEPKAIH 
MEIXnAPAKOAOYOOYM  EN  A I  ATOKA  I RPELBEYZ  Al  A 
nOTONnOAEilNTINAinPOIHMAIBOYAEEGAITHN 
XnPANTHNAEAOMENHN  AYTaiXnOTOY  B  A  Z I AEXII  AN 

TO  TIOXOYKAI  Al  ATOl  EPON  KA I  Al  ATHNnPOIYMAIEYNOI 
ANnPOIENErkAlGAinPOITHNYMETEPANnOAINA 
MENOYNAIIOirENErOAIAYTill  nAPATHinOAEQI  AY. 
TOXYMINAHAaiEIKAAfllAANnOHIAITETHtllAME 
NOITEnANTATA4lAANePAnAAYTXllKAlKA0OTIAN 

i5    errXaPHIHITHNANArPA<|>HNnOHIAMENO«KAirrH 

ACZANTEIKAIGENTEXEIZTOIEPONINAMENHIYMIN 
BEBAiniEHnANTATOrXPONONTAIYrXaPKOENTA      . 

EPPHIGE  B  All  aeyzantioxoim  e  aea 

rPniXAIPElNAEAaKAMENAPIZTOAIKlAHITniAIEIQI 

20  rHIEPrAIIMOYnAEOPAAIIXlAIAnPOlENErKArGAl 
nPOITHNIAIEnN  nOAlNHIKHTinNIYGYN  lYNTAZON 
nAPAAElIAIAPIETOAlKIAHIAnOTHZOMOPOYIHITHI 
rEPriGlAIHTHlIKHYIAIGYANAOKIMAZHIITAAIZXIAlA 
nAEGPATHirHIKAinPOIOPirAIEIZTHNIAIEnNHTHN 

»  ZKHTIilN  EPPQZO  BAZIAEyZANTIOXOZMEAE 
ArPQIXjMPEINENETYXENHMINAPIZTOAIKIAHZO 
AIIIOZAEIiiNAOYN  Al  AYTOI HMAZENTH I  E4>EAAHZ 
'nGNTOYZATPAnEIAITHNnETPANHMnPOTEPON 
ElXENMEAEArPOZKAlTHZXnPAZ:THLJlETPlAOZ 

80  EPrAZrMOYnEGPAXlAlAnENTAKOZJAKAIAAAA 
rHrnAEGPAAIlXIAIAEPrAZJMOYAnOTHZOMO 
PGYZHZTHinPOTEPONAOGElZHIAYTniMEPIAIill 
KAlHMEIZTHNTEnETPANAEAiiKAMENAYIOJEI 
MHAEAGTAlAT^AflinPGTEPGNKAITHrxnPANTHN 

85  OPGZTHJnETPAIKA^lAAAArHZnAEGPAAJXXlAlA 
EPrAXIMOYAIATO<|>lAoMONTAHMETEPONnAPEZ 
XKZGAIHMlNTAZKLATAYTONXPEIAZMETAnAZHZ 
EYNOIAZKAinPGGYMIAZrYOYNEniZKEYAMENOZ 
ElMHAEAOTAIAAAiiJnPGTEPGNAYTHHMEPIinA 

^PAAEIEGNAYTHNKAfTHNnPOZAYTHIXilPANAPlZ 
TGAIKIKlAHfKAfAnGTHZBAZlAIKHZXflPAZTHZOMO 
POYZHZTHinPOTEPONAEAOMENHlXilPAfAPIZTOAl 
.KIAHlZYNTAEGNKATAMETPHZAIKAinAPAAElZAI 
/^YTninAEGPAAIZ/lAIAKAIEAZAIAYTainPOZENEr 
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i5  KAIOAinPOZHNAMBOYAHTAinOAINTQNENTHIXaPAl 
TEKAfZYMMAXlAIOlAEBAEIAlKOI^AOIOIEKTOYTO 

nOYENOJElTINHnETPAEAMBOYAflNTAlOIKElNENTHI 
nETPAIAI+AAEIAIENEKEXYNTETAXAMENAPIZTO 
TOAJKlAHIEANAYTOYIorKEIN  EPPilXO 

to  BAIIAEYrANTIOXOXMEAEArEOIXAIPEfNENETYXENrt 
MiNAPirro/LlKlAHZ+AMENOIilETPANTOXnPlONKAlTHr 
XjQ  PANTHN  OriOTOYIANn  EPJ  HZ  n  POTEPON  E  rPAYA  MEM 
AIAONTEZAYTniOYAEnKAINYKnAPEIAH<t>ENA)AIATOA0H 
N  A  LQITQI E  0  fTOYTMYZTAOJIOYEn  I KEXQP  HZOAIKAI HZI 

66  OIENANtlMENTHZnETPITlAOI^PAZnAPAAEIXGHNAr 
AYTQITAIIAnAEGPAIYrXQPHOHNAIAEKAIAAAAnAE 
GPAAIZXIAIAnPOZENEnCAZOAinPOtHNAMBOYAHTAl 
TriMnOAEaNTANENTHlHMETEPAirYMMAXlAlKAOA 
nEPKAinPOTEPONErPAYAMENOPXlNTEZOYNAYTON 

eo  EYNOYNONTAKAinPOOYMONEIITAHMETEPAnPArMA 
TABOYAOMEOAnOAYaPEINTANGPnnOYICAinEPI 
TGYTA>irYrKEXaPHKAMEN<|)HriNAEEINAITH5: 
nETPITrAOZXaPAXTAZYrXflPHGENTAAYTni 
nAEGPAX^AIAnENTAKOZIAXYNTAZONOYNKATA 

66  METPHrAIAPIXTOAIKlAHIKAinAPAAEIEAirHZ 
EPrAIIMOYTATEAIZXIAIAKAinENTAKOZIAnAE 
QPAKAIANTITHNnEPITHNnETPANAAAAEPrA 
ZIMOYXIAIAnENTAKOZIAAnOTHZBAIIAIKHIXa 
PAITHnYNOPiZGYIHJ^THI^NAPXHlAOGEIZHI 

70  AYTninAPfiKnNEAZAlAEJCArnPOIENErKAZGAI 
THrsrxnPANAPJZTOAIKIAHNnPOIHNANBOYAHTAI 
nOAlKTiXNENTHmMETEPAIIYMMAXIAIKAGA 
HEPKAIENTHI  nPGTEPON  EnilTOAHl  E  fPAYA 
MEN    EPPniO^ 

MeXicvypo^  ^IXieoop  rff  fiovXfj  koX  t^  S?;/i^  j^at- 
pBLv,  *A7reB(jt)K€v  fffiLv  *Api<TTohiKlh7f<:  6  ^Aaavo^  hrir 
oTo\a9  irapa  rov  ffaaiXico^  ^Avrio^ov^  &v  ravrlrfpor 
<f>a  v/up  v7roy€ypd<f>afi€V'  ivirvyev  S'  rjpZv  koX  aw- 
6  T09  <f>dfi€vo<;,  TToXKayv  auTa>  xal  eripayv  SuzXe- 
yofiivcoi/  KOL  aT€(f>avop  BiSovtcoPj  &<T7rep  koI  17- 
fiel^  irapaKoKovOoiffiev  Bia  to  xal  7rp€(T^€v<Tat  a- 

TTO    TWJ/   TToXeCOV    Td/tt?   TT/OO?    Vf^^f    ^Ov\€<rdat   TfJV 

^(opav  TT)p  BeBofidvrjp  avT&  xnro  rov  /3a<riX6ea<;  'Ai/- 
10  Tioy^ov  Koi  Blcl  to  lepop  Kal  Sta  ttjp  irpo^  vfid<:  evpot' 
ap  TTpoaepeyKoadaL  irpo^  ttjp  vfieripap  ttoTup.   *^A 
fi€P  ovp  a^ioi  yepicdat  auraJ  Tapa  t^9  7ro\€fi>9,  au- 


•  "  Mel  eager  greets  the  Council  and  the  people 
of  Ilium.  Aristodi rides,  of  Assos,  has  handed 
to  us  letters  from  king  Antiochus,  the  copies  of 
which  we  have  written  out  for  you.  He  (Aristo- 
dicides)  came  to  meet  us  himself,  and  told  us 
that  though  many  other  cities  apply  to  him  and 
offer  him  a  crown,  just  as  we  also  understand 
because  some  have  sent  embassies  to  us  from  the 


cities,  nevertheless,  prompted  by  his  veneration 
for  the  temple  (of  the  liian  Atheni)^  as  well 
as  by  his  feeling  of  friendship  for  yonr  town, 
he  is  willing  to  offer  to  you  the  land  which  king 
Antiochus  has  presented  to  him.  Now,  he  will 
communicate  to  you  what  he  claims  to  be  done 
for  him  by  the  city.  Thus  you  would  do  well 
to  vote  for  him  every  kind  of  hearty  friendship. 
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TO?  vfilv  SffXaxrei'  koKSx;  S*  av  irorjo-cuTe  ^^^ia'a^" 
vol  re  irama  ra  <f)i\dvdpco7ra  avr^  ical  KaO*  ore  &v 

15  cvyjdcopTjo'r)  Tf}v  avaypaifnjv  TTOTfcdfievoi  xal  arrj' 
Xaxravre^  koL  diine^  €19  to  iV/ooi/,  Zva  fiivri  vfuv 
^e^aio)^  649  iravra  roy  'xpovov  rci  avy)((op7)deirra, 

eppcoaOe.  Bao'4\eu9  *Avtlo^o<;  MeXcrf- 

7/>y  Xcupecp,     AeScoKafiev  ^ApiaroBiKiBrj  tw  ^Xaaup 

20  7^  ipyaa-ifwu  irXidpa  Zurybua  irpoa-eveyKoaOat 

7rp09  TTji/  *l}u€a)v  iroXxv  fj  S/crp^ioDP.    Su  ovv  auvra^ov 
irapaZel^at  * ApiarohLfCiSu  airo  Trj<i  6fLOp6v<rrj<;  rp 
TepytOiat  rj  t^  ^/CTpfriatj  ov  &v  Sofct/id^rf^  tA  Bi(r)({\ta 
irXedpa  t^?  yr}^  teal  irpoa-opiaaL  eU  ttjp  ^IXUodp  'fj  rtjv 

ts  X/ctfylrmv,     eppaxro,     3curiKev<;  'Airr/o;^09  MeXe- 
ofypijp  'xatpeiv.     'Epirvx^v  tffjup  * ApiaToBifCLSrj<;  6 
^Aa<Tio<;  a^i&p  Zovpcu  avr^  rjfui^  ip  rfi  i<f}   'EXXt/o*- 
TOPTov  o-aTpaweicu  ttjp  UiTpaPj  fjfx  irporepop 
€l)(€v  MeX€a7po9  /cal  t^9  X^P^^  '^^  UerpiSo^ 

30  ipyaalfjiov  iridpa^  X*'^'^  TrepraKoaui  fcal  aXXa 
7^9  TrXeOpa  htaxl^ui  ipyaaifiov  airb  tt}^  ofiO' 
povoff^  rfj  irpoTcpop  hodetaji  airrA  fieptZm* 
Koi  ij/iet9  Ti]P  T€  niTpap  SeB^KOfiep  ain^,  el 
fiTj  BeSorat  aXX^  irporepop  koI  riyy  ^cipai/  ttjp 

36  7r/309  Trj  Uerpai,  xal  aXKa  7%  ifXAdpa  BicrxiXia 
ipyaarifiov,  Bt^  to  ^IXop  SpTa  ^fiiTCpop  irapea^ 
Xfla-dai  tfpZp  Ta9  KaT^  axnop  XP^^^  fiera  irakrq^ 
evpoCa^  Kot  irpoOvfJbia*;.     Xv  otfp  iirtaKe^dfiepo^ 
€i  fiTf  BiBoraL  aXKtp  irpoTepop  avTtj  rj  ficpk,  ira* 

40  pdBei^op  avTTjp  koX  ttjp  irpo^  avrrj  ^a>pai/  'Ap«r- 
toBlklkcBti^  Kai  dirb  ttj<;  ^aatXi/cij'i  x^P^^  "^^  ^P'^ 
povari^  Tji  TrpoTcpop  BeBofidprj  %capat  'AptoroSi- 
KlBy  avpra^op  KaTCjierprjaat,  Kal  irapaZel^ai, 
axfTfi  irXiOpa  Burx'^'Xta  Kat  idaau  aincp  irpoaep^^^ 


and,  wh.itcTer  concession  he  may  make,  do  you 
put  it  on  record,  engrave  it  on  a  stone  slab,  aivd 
set  it  up  in  tho  temple,  in  order  that  the  con- 
cession may  be  safely  preserved  to  you  for  ever. 
Farewell. 

"  King  Antiochus  greets  Meleager.  .  We  have 
granted  to  Aristodicidos,  the  Assian,  two  thousand 
plethra  of  arable  land,  for  him  to  confer  on 
the  city  of  i/ium,  or  on  the  city  of  Scepsis. 
Order  therefore  that  the  two  thousand  plethra 
of  land  be  assigned  to  Aristodicides,  wherever 
you  may  think  proper,  of  the  land  which  borders 
on  the  territory  of  Gergis,  or  on  that  of  Scepsis, 
and  that  they  be  added  to  the  city  of  the  Uians, 
or  to  that  of  the  Scepsians.     Farewell. 

"  King  Antiochus  greets  Meleager.  Aristo- 
dicides, the  Assian,  came  to  meet  us,  begging  that 
we  would  give  him,  in  the  satrapy  of  the  Helles- 
pont, Petra,  which  Meleager  formerly  had,  and 
in   the  territory   of   Petra  one   thousand   five 


hundred  plethra  of  arable  land,  and  two 
thousand  plethra  more  of  arable  land  bordering 
on  the  portion  which  had  been  given  to  him 
first  as  his  share ;  and  we  have  given  Petra  to 
him,  provided  it  has  not  yet  been  given  to  some 
one  else  ;  and  we  have  also  presented  to  him  the 
lund  near  Petra,  and  two  thousand  plethra  more 
of  arable  land,  because  he  is  our  friend  and  has 
supplied  to  us  all  that  we  required,  as  far  as 
he  could,  with  kindness  and  willingness.  Do 
you  then,  having  examined  if  that  portion  has 
not  already  been  given  to  some  one  else,  assign 
it  to  Aristodicides,  as  well  as  the  land  near  it, 
and  order  that  of  the  royal  domain  which  borders 
on  the  land  first  granted  to  Aristodicides  two 
thousand  plethra  be  m'^asured  oft'  and  assigned 
to  him,  and  leave  it  to  him  to  co!tfer  the  land 
on  what  town  soever  in  the  country  or  confede- 


*  5ic. 


»  Sic, 
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«  Kocdat,  irpo^  fjp  &fjL  PovKffTaL  toKlv  t&p  iv  rfi  ')((li)p(U 
re  KaX  aviMfia^icu'  oi  hk  fiaaiXiKol  Xoot  ol  i/c  rod  ro^ 
iroVi  iv  at  iarlv  tf  Uerpa,  iajM  jSovXiovrai,  oucelv  iv  t§ 
Uerpcu  da'(f>a'Keia^  €V€K€,  a-wrerd^afiev  ^ApurrO' 
ToSiKlSrf^  iav  ainov^  oiKelv,         eppcoao. 

60  BcuTiXeu^  *AvT io^o<:  ^leXear/ptp  j(aip€Lv,     'Evirvx^v  17- 
filv  *ApurToBiKi&rf<;f  if>ap^vo^  Hirpav  to  ^^wptoi'  ical  riff 
X^P^^  '^V^  o'vyKvpovaaVf  irepX  ^9  irporepov  iypdylrafiev 
BlB6vt€<;  avT^  oyB*  en  koX  vvv  'n'ap€iKrf(f>ivaty  Stct  to  'A^t;- 
vaifp  TO)  irrl  tov  vavaradfiov  imtcexi^prja'dcu,  xal  ^fi- 

65  0X761/  dvTl  fjL€v  T^9  UerpLTtSo^  X^P^  TTapaZevx^^^ 
avT&  Ta  tea  ifkiOpay  avyx^RV^V^^  ^^  ^^  aXKa  ifKi* 
6pa  St(7Xt\4a  irpoa-everfKoadav  irpb^  tjv  hfi  ^ovKryrai 
T&jjL  iroXeeav  t&v  iv  ttj  fffieripcu  avp^puxi^ih  tcaddr 
irep  Kol  TrpoTcpov  iypdyjrafjLev,     'Opa)VT€<;  oiv  ainov 

60  evvovv  ovTa  Koi  irpoOv/wv  et?  tA  tffiirepa  irpdfyfiar 
TO,  ^ovX6/i€0a  TToXxxapelv  TavOpdjirov,  koX  irepl 
TovTwv  avyK€Xfopi]Kafi€V,     ^r)<nv  Be  elvcu  t^ 
UerpiTiBoff  x^P^^  '^^  axrfXKDpr^Ohna  ain^ 
7r\i0pa  j^/\ta  irevTcucoaia.     'S.vvto^ov  ovv  KaTU" 

w  fieTprjccu  ^ ApUTTohtKiBT)  Kol  wcLpoBe'^cu  7^9 
ipycurlfiou  to  re  St<r^iXta  koI  irevTcucoaui  ttX^ 
0pa  kclL  clvtI  t&v  Trepl  ttjv  Uirpav  aXKa  ipyor 
alfiov  j^tXta  TrevTUKoaui  diro  t^9  ^curtXitcrj^  j^o)- 
pa<;  T^  awopt^ovarj<:  t§  iv  dpx^  iodelarj 

»o  a\n&  Trap    fifjL&v*  idaat,  hk  koX  Trpoa-eveytcaaOa^ 
T7}v  x^P^^  ^ApLOToBi/ci&qv  7rpo9  f^v  &v  /3ov\rjTai 
TToXiv  T&v  iv  T^  rifierepat  avfipuxicu^  KaOd' 
irep  Koi  iv  ttj  irpOTepov  irrurroX^  iypdyjra- 
fi€v.     eppayao. 


This  inscription,  the  great  historical  value  of  which  cannot  be  denied, 
seems  with  certainty  to  belong  to  the  third  or  second  century  B.C.,  judging 
from  the  subject  as  well  as  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  for  the  king 


racy  he  pleases.  Regai*ding  the  royal  subjects 
iQ  the  estate  in  which  Petra  is  situated,  if  for 
safety's  sake  they  wish  to  lire  in  Petra,  we  hare 
recommended  Arlstodicides  to  let  them  remain 
there.     Farewell. 

"King  Antiochus  greets  Meleager.  Arlsto- 
dicides came  to  meet  u.%  saying  that  Petra,  the 
district  and  the  land  with  it,  which  we  gare 
to  him  in  our  former  letter,  is  no  longer 
disposable,  it  having  been  granted  to  Athenaeus, 
the  commandant  of  the  naral  station ;  and  he 
begged  that,  instead  of  the  land  of  Petra,  the 
same  number  of  plethra  might  be  assigned  to  him 
(elsewhere),  and  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
C4>nfer  another  lot  of  two  thousand  plethra  of  land 
on  whichsoerer  of  the  cities  in  our  confederacy 
h»»  might  choose,  according  as  we  wrote  before. 
Now,  seeing  him  friendly  disposed  and  zealous 


for  our  interests,  we  wish  to  show  great  regard 
for  the  man's  interest,  and  hare  complied  with 
his  request  about  these  matters.  He  says  that 
his  grant  of  land  at  Petra  amounts  to  fifteen 
hundred  plethra.  Gire  order  therefore  that  the 
two  thousand  fire  hundred  plethra  of  arable 
land  be  measured  out  and  assigned  to  Arls- 
todicides ;  and  further,  instead  of  the  land 
around  Petra,  another  lot  of  fifteen  hundred 
plethra  of  arable  land,  to  be  taken  from  the 
royal  domains  bordering  on  the  estate  which  we 
first  granted  to  him.  Let  now  Aristodicides 
confer  the  land  on  whichsoerer  of  the  cities  in 
our  confederacy  he  may  wish,  as  we  hare  written 
in  our  former  letter.    Farewell." 


•  Sic 
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Antiochus,  who  is  repeatedly  mentioned,  must  be  either  Antiochus  I.,  sur- 
named  Soter  (281  to  260  B.C.),  or  Antiochus  III.,  the  Great  (222  to  186  B.C.). 
Polybius,  who  was  bom  in  210  or  200  B.C.  and  died  in  122  B.C.,  speaks 
indeed  in  his  History  ^  of  a  Meleager  who  lived  in  his  time,  and  was  an 
ambassador  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  reigned  from  174  to  164  B.C.,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  this  Meleager  afterwards  became  satrap  of  the 
Hellespont.  But  in  the  first  letter  of  Antiochus  to  his  satrap  Meleager, 
he  gives  him  the  option  of  assigning  to  Aristodicides  the  2000  plethra  of 
land,  either  from  the  district  bordering  upon  the  territory  of  Gergis  or 
upon  that  of  Scepsis.  The  town  of  Gergis,  however,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  destroyed  by  king  Attains  I.  of  Pergamus,  who  reigned  from  241  to 
197  B.C.,  and  transplanted  the  inhabitants  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sources  of  the  Ccucus  in  Mysia.  These  sources,  as  Strabo  himself  says, 
are  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  Mount  Ida,  and  therefore  also  from 
Hium.  Two  thousand  plethra  of  land  at  such  a  distance  could  not  have 
been  of  any  use  to  the  Ilians ;  consequently,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  inscription  can  be  speaking  of  the  new  town  of  Gergitha,  which 
was  rising  into  importance  at  the  sources  of  the  Caicus.  Thus  the  old 
town  of  Gergis  must  be  meant,  whose  ruins  are  probably  those  on  the 
height  of  the  Bali  Dagh  beyond  Bounarbashi.  Livy  ®  gives  an  account 
of  the  visit  of  Antiochus  HI.,  the  Great,  to  Hium.  I  also  find  in  the 
Corpus  Inscripttonum  Graecarum  (No.  3596),  that  this  Antiochus  had  a 
general  called  Meleager,  who  may  subsequently  have  become  satrap  of 
the  Hellespont.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Calvert  calls  my  attention  to 
ChishuU,  who,  in  his  Antiquitates  Asiaticae,  says  that  Antiochus  I.,  Soter, 
on  an  expedition  with  his  fleet  against  the  king  of  Bithynia,  stopped 
at  the  town  of  Sigeum,  which  lay  near  Ilium,  and  that  the  king  went  up 
to  Ilium  with  the  queen,  who  was  his  wife  and  sister,  and  with  the  great 
dignitaries  and  his  suite.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  said  of  the  brilliant 
reception  which  was  there  prepared  for  him,  but  there  is  an  account  of 
the  reception  which  was  arranged  for  him  at  Sigeum.  The  Sigeans 
lavished  servile  flattery  upon  him,  and  not  only  did  they  send  ambassadors 
to  congratulate  him,  but  the  Senate  also  passed  a  decree,  in  which  they 
eulogized  all  the  king's  actions,  and  proclaimed  that  public  prayers 
should  be  oflFered  up  to  the  Hian  Athen6,  to  Apollo  (who  was  regarded 
as  his  ancestor),  to  the  goddess  of  Victory,  and  to  other  deities,  for 
his  and  his  consort's  welfare ;  that  the  priestesses  and  priests,  the  senators 
and  all  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  should  carry  wreaths,  and  that 
all  the  citizens  and  all  the  strangers  settled  or  temporarily  residing  in 
Sigeum  should  publicly  extol  the  virtues  and  the  bravery  of  the  great 
king ;  further,  that  a  golden  equestrian  statue  of  the  king,  raised  on  a 
pedestal  of  white  marble,  should  be  erected  in  the  Temple  of  Athene  at 
Sigeum,  and  that  it  should  bear  this  inscription :  "  The  Sigeans  have 
erected  this  statue  to  king  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  for  the  devotion 
he  has  shown  to  the  temple,  and  because  he  is  the  benefactor  and  the 
saviour  of  the  people :  this  mark  of  honour  is  to  be  proclaimed  in  the 
popular  assemblies  and  at  the  public  games." 


'  xxriii.  1,  and  xxxi.  21.  *  xxxr.  43. 
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It  is  very  probable  that  a  similar  reception  awaited  Antiochus  I.  in 
Hium,  so  that  he  kept  the  city  in  good  remembrance.  That  he  cherished 
kindly  feelings  towards  the  Ilians  is  proved  also  by  the  inscription 
No.  3595  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum.  But  whether  it  is  he 
or  Antiochus  the  Great  that  is  referred  to  in  the  newly-found  inscription, 
I  do  not  venture  to  decide. 

Aristodicides,  of  Assos,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  inscription^ 
is  utterly  unknown,  and  his  name  occurs  here  for  the  first  time.  The 
name  of  the  place  Petra  also,  which  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
inscription,  is  quite  unknown :  it  must  have  been  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  all  my  endeavours  to  discover  it  in  the  modem  Turkish 
names  of  the  localities,  or  by  other  means,  have  been  in  vain. 

Another  inscription  is  on  a  marble  slab  2  ft.  broad  and  3  ft.  long,  and 
runs  as  follows  :  — 

UNIOYTOYEYA 
OZMEN  OYKAMENAXQzrAAYKO 

EnEfPAtAME  N  E IZZTHAHN  KATATONNOMON  EPPO*!  ADN ITATPOZPY 
XPHMATIZZHE2HMIQi1ENONYnOTQNnPOTANEIINTIlNnEPlAIO 
8  <t)ANflN  HrHIl  AHMOYO<|> lAONTATOYZKATATON NOMONCTATHPAEAYO 
K  A I M  H  N  O  PEN  H  N  M  N  HZA  PXOYKA I APTEM  lAXlPON  4> ANI AKAI AIOMUAHN 
AnOAAnNIOYEZHMIilMENOYIYnOTflNnPYTANEnNTX2NnEPlA|0<t>ANHN 
HrHIIAHMOYYnOHMEPAITPEirO<|)IAONTAIEKAITONAYTnNITATHPAIAYO 
M  H  NOAOTON  M  H  NOACTDYKAIHPAKAEIAHNKAIMHNQAOTONTOYIHPAKAEI 
10  AOYEZHMmMENOYrYnOTQNriEPI+AINXlNAKTAEYAHMOYnPYTA 
NEnN0  4>IA0NTAEKAZT0NAYTnNlTATHPAZAY0 
APTEMIAnPONMHNO  +  ANTOYEZHMinMENONYnOXnNNO 

MO<t>YAAKIlNTnNnEPIinnAPXONHrHZIAHMOYO<blAON 
TAZTATHPAJEIAYO 

(OVLOV   TOV    TStvS  .... 

oajiep ovKafi€va^o<;  TXauKO  .  .  ' 

iireypayjrafjLev  el?  anjXrjp  Kark  rov  vofjMV  *Fipy6(f>iKop  Harpoaov  (?) 
lipi]fjLaTi<f^  fi;^  i^7)fitci)fJL4vov  xnro  t&v  irpordvetov^  r&v  Trepl  Ato- 

5  (f>dvTfv  'HyrfaiSi^fioVy  6<f>iXovTa  *  tou9  .Kara  rov  vofiov  ararripa^  hvo 
KoX  M.7)Poyiin)v  Mmjtrdp^ov  koX  ^ AprefiiStopov  ^avla  KaX  AcofjLtjBrjp 
^ AiroXKcDViov,  i^rffiuo/jievou^  xnro  r&v  nrpindveav  r&v  Trepl  Aioif)djn)v 
* HyrjaiBijfjLov  xnro  r^fiipaf;  rpeU  6<f>iXovTa^^  exaoTOP  airr&v  oTaTrjpa^  hvo. 
Mr)p6BoTov  MrfvoBoTOV  Kal  'HpaxXeiBTjp  koX  MrjvoBorop  roif^  'HpcucKeC' 

10  Sou  i^rjfMKo/jiipov^  vtto  t&v  irepl  ^aivdvaxra  FivBi]/jlou  Trpvrd* 
v€(OP,  o^tXopra^  ckootov  avr&v  ararrjpa^  Bvo, 
^ApTe/JLiBcjpov  Mr)vo<f>dpTOV  i^rjfMUOfiipov  i>wo  r&v  i/o- 
p,o(\>v\dK(ov  T&v  wepl  "linrapypv  'HyrjacSijfJLov,  6<f>iXov 
Ta  oTarijpa^  Bvo. 

In  the  inscription  quoted  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Oraecarum  under 
No.  3604,  which  is  admitted  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Octavianus  Augustus, 
Hipparchus  is  mentioned  as  a  member  of  the  Ilian  Council;  and  as  on 
line  13  the  same  name  occurs  with  the  same  attribute,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  maintain  that  the  above  inscription  belongs  to  the  time  of  Augustus. 

>  Sic  «  Sic.  »  Sic.  *  Sh. 
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In  the  first  wall  of  the  temple  I  found  a  marble  slab  nearly  1  ft. 
thick,  32i^in.  broad,  and  S)[  ft.  long,  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

HBOYAHKAIOAHMOZ 

rAlONKAIZAPAToNYIoNToYZEBAZ 
TOYToNZYNrENHKAinATPilNAKAlEY 
.EPrETKNTH  ZnOAEJlZ 

'H  fiovkij  KoX  6  Brjfio<; 
Tdiov  Kaiaapa  top  viov  tov  Xefiaa' 
Tov  TOV  avvyein]  koI  irarpSyva  koX  €u- 
€prf€Tr)V  T^  7ro\€G>?. 

The  person  praised  in  this  inscription  can  by  no  means  have  been  the 
Emperor  Caligula,  for  in  that  case  the  title  avroKpartop  would  have  been 
added.  .  But  as  this  word  is  wanting,  the  person  meant  is  certainly  Caius 
Caesar,  the  son  of  Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Augustus.  He  had  a  brother  called  Lucius,  Both  were  adopted  by 
Augustus,  and,  owing  to  this  adoption,  they  received  the  title  of  viol  tov 
XefiaoTov,  and  both  were  selected  by  Augustus  as  his  successors.  Caius 
Caesar,  born  in  the  year  20  B.C.,  was  adopted  at  the  age  of  three  years. 
He  took  part  in  the  Trojan  games,  which  Augustus  instituted  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Marcellus.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
appointed  Consul,  and  when  nineteen  he  was  made  Governor  of  Asia. 
During  his  administration  there  he  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Phraates,  king  of  Armenia,  was  wounded,  and  died  in  the  year  4  after 
Christ,  on  the  21st  of  February,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.*  As  in  the 
inscription  he  is  called  the  kinsman,  the  benefactor,  and  the  patron  of 
Hium,  it  is  probable  that  he  often  came  here  during  his  administration : 
at  all  events,  he  took  great  interest  in  the  city,  and  lavished  favours  upon 
it.  The  family  of  the  Julii  always  attached  great  importance  to  their 
descent  from  liilus  (or  Ascanius),  the  son  of  Aeneas;  and  the  political 
object  of  Virgil's  Aeneld  was  to  prove  and  glorify  their  genealogy.  This 
explains  the  favours  which  the  Julii  lavished  upon  Ilium,  and  their  Jiatred 
against  the  Greeks,  because  they  destroyed  Troy,  and  also  because  they 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mark  Antony. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Frank  Calvert  for  a  squeeze 
of  another  inscription  engraved  on  a  marble  slab,  which  he  found  on  his 
field  at  Hissarlik  after  my  departure  thence  in  the  summer  of  1873.  It 
has  been  carefully  re-copied  from  the  squeeze  by  my  friend  Professor 
Stephanos  Koumanoudes,  who,  judging  from  the  shape  of  the  characters, 
thinks  that  this  inscription  dates  from  the  time  of  Antigonus  Doson,  who 
died  in  221  B.C. 

(TvdfjLr)  T&v  aw€hp)(ov'  iireiBij  Ma\ovo'^09  Bcmc^^/oi; 

(Taprfopev^  ain)p  dy)a06{<;)  i)v  SuiTekel  irepl  to  Upov  t^9  'A^- 

(i/i/a?  Ttj^  'lXia3o9  Kcu)  irepl  Ta<;  *iro\jei<f,  koI  irpoTepov  t€  iroXXd  XP^o'(a-) 

*  Vcllcius  PatercuiuA,  ii.  102. 
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(ji€PO^  TftJ  re)  axw€Zp{[)tp  koX  rak  TroXeaip  eU  re  ra  Karaaicevdafui'' 
6  {ra  irdvra  tol  Trj)f;  iravrpfvpeayi  teal  ek  tA?  irp€afie{i)ai;  ra?  {aytroKTreXi^sjO') 
(jiipa^  irepl)  r&v  aWayv  t&v  avfiff>€p6vTtov  Ty  irairqiyupei)  j(pi^fJLaTa 
(aTo)Ka  /cal  rrjp  aXkf)v  irpoBvfilav  ifi  watri  rok  {fc)cupoh  irapexpfie^po^  fie^ 
(t)A  7roXX^9  €vvoia<ff  koI  iwp  eU  re  Tr}p  irpea^elap  rrjp  varepop  a7ro<TT(€XXo-) 
(ji€)pr)P  7rpo9  ^Apriyopop  eSw/cep  j(pvaov^  rpuucoirlox)^  otokod^  koX  eh  {rrjp) 

10  ijov)  Bedrpov  tcaraaKevrjp  jQyi^fiaTa  KOfuaa<;  €t9  "IXtoi/  iBayxep  to2^  cy- 
(Bo)Tai^  oatop  iSeopTo  ypvcoxh;  ^tXtow  terpoKoaiov^  7r€PTi]K0Pra 
droKov^'  hreiZri  Ma\oi;o'U>9  StareXe*  Trpdrrtop  koX  Xirfwp  d'jrpo<f>a'' 
o-iOTG)?  ifi  iraai,  toI<;  KcupoU  ri  <TVfA<f>€poPTa  rf}  deA  teal  rak  iroKeaiv, 
dryaOfj  Tvyji^  SeBo'xjdai  Tot?  avpeSpoL^,  hrcupiacu  MaXowioi/ 

16  ^atcr^LOV  Tapyapia  Koi  cre^apSHTai  axnop  ip  r^  yvfiptfc^  dy&pi 
XP^^^  oT€<f>dp<p  dirb  hpayfi&p  jfiXicjp,  dpenj<i  €P€K€p  rfj^  ^^^(0 
TO  Upop  Kal  Tr)P  irapifyvptp  koI  to  kocpop  t&p  TroXemp,  SeBoadac  Sk 
avT^  fihf  T7)P  driXeuip  KoOdirep  BiBorcUy  SeSoo'dcu  Sk  koI  toI<;  i/C' 
701/069  avTov  Tf)p  driKeiap  on  tip  irojikaxrip  rj  dyopd^<D<np'  to  Bi  '^riy- 

20  <f>urfjLa  ToSe  dpor/pdy^pra^  €t9  OTi]\r)P  Oelpai  €49  to  Upop  r^ 

^A0f)pa^y  iTnfie\r)9fjp(U  Si  tou9  TapyapeU,  07ra)9  &p  elB&<TCP  iirairre; 
OTi,  hrlaTarai,  to  koipop  t&p  woXecop  Tot9  oSo'ti/  dyaOo'k  dpBpdaip  €t9 
avT0U9  X^P^^  diroBcBopai. — Tpwp/i)  t&p  ovpiBpcop'  eireiBrf  MaXov<ri09 
dirooTeXKoirrcop  t&p  ovpiBpoup  irpiafiei^  7r/?o9  top  jScuriXia  ( inrkp) 

26  T^9  iX^vOepia^  koI  ainopofilw;  t&p  iroketap  t&p  Koipo>pova(&p  tov 
Upov  icai  Trj<f  Trapfjyvpea)^  eSonKep  uTOKa  ^i;/LfcaTa  toa9  a7rooT(€XXo-) 
fjiipoi^  dyyiXoif:  oca  ixeXevop  oi  avpeBpoi,  irapeaKevaaeiy  Se)  koI  Tct  (elf:) 
a-KTjpijp  uTOKa  ^i/fuiTa  koI  ToXXa  Se  TrpoOvfJUO^  \rrrqpeT{el  ek)  oti  &(p  iror) 
poKoKfi  TO  avpeSpiop'  dyaJdfj  tu;^,  SeSo^Ocu  Tot9  avpeSpoi^;,  iirair 

30  peacu  t€  MaXowtov  ^atc)(J>ov  Tapyapea,  oTt  dptjp  dyaOo^  itmp  irepX  to 
lepop  T^9  ^A0f)pd<:  koI  ttjp  iraprfpjpiv  koX  to  koipop  t&p  iroXetap  koX  ore- 
(JHtp&aai  axnop  XP^^^  aTe<f>dp<p  utto  Spax/^v  %4X/g)I'  €P  t^  71/- 
fiPtK^  ay&pc,  dpaypdyfrcu  Sk  to  '\jri](f>urfJLa  ToSe  ek  OTrjk'qp  Tr)p  vTreQ)) 
T&p  avpeSpt&p  T&p  M,a\ovaiov  fieXKova&p  dpaTedri<Te(a'6a)i  eU  to  iepop, 

S6  eTTifieXridrjpaL  Sk  tov9  TapyapeU,  orro)^  &p  etS&aip  awapre^  oti 
hrlcTaTat  to  koivop  t&p  nroKewp  to?9  ovaup  dyadoU  dpSpaxrvp  eh  ai- 
T0U9  X^P^^  diroSiSopau — Fpcafir)  t&p  avpeSpoap'  iireiSi)  Ma\oi;o't09  /fe- 
Xevet  errayyelXcu  airrw  rjSr)  to  aupiSpiop,  *ir6aa)p  SeiTcu  Tcap   airrov  XPVf^' 
T(op  eU  T€  TO  OeaTpop  Kal  eU;  TaXKa  KaTaaKevda-fiara  koI  eh  t^ 

40  lepii  Kol  €t9  Tf)P  irpea/3eiap,  Kal  <f>rjal  0eKeip  irapoprcop  t&p  ovP' 
iSp(op  7]Si]  Sovpai  TrdpTa'  dyaJdfj  TVXOi  SeSoxOac  T0t9  ovp^ 
4Spot<;  eirayyeLXxu  MaXovaiipf  Sovpat  T0Z9  dytapoOerax^  Xp(v<rot)9) 
TpvaxfXlov^  KoX  TrepTaKoaiov^  avp  Tot9  irepvai,  6<f>€iXofi€POi^  a(vT&f) 
T0U9  Se  dy(opo0€Ta^  oU  fiep  &p  axnol  ;^i;o'ft)in-at,  {to)  S(jt)k  a(?)(i'a\ft>-) 

^h  jiaTa  Oelpa^  eh  to  iepoPy  &p  Se  ti  TreppyeprjraA,  (€^?)  So0€PT(a)P  t&p) 
epycoPf  diroSovpat  MaXovaitp. — Tp&p/q  t&p  avpiSptap*  eireiSrj  Ma- 
XoiJltri09  Ba/c^tbv  Tapyapev^  dptjp  dyadb^  &p  SuneXeil  irepl  to) 
iepop  T^9  ^Affrjpd^  t^9  'IXta8o9  Kal  to  avpeSpiop^  S(€S6)(0ai) 
T0A9  avpeSpov<iy  irre<f>ap&aai,  yioKovaiop  XpvcrftJ  aT{€<f>dp(p  diro) 

60  XP^^i'^^  Tpvd  ?  KOp)Ta^  KoKeip  Sk  av(Top  Kal)  eh  TrpoeSpia(p  aup  Toh  avpiSp'  ?) 
ot9  ep  Toh  ay&(?)a'ip  opo/ukj^ti )  ehai  S{€  uTiXjeiap) 
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Kul  avTto  /cat  iyyovof,^; '  to  Sk  yjr^{(f>urfia  t6)B6  avarfpaAJrapraf;  (tov^  arfoavo') 
Oira^  €49  <mj\r)v  Oelvai  ek  (to  iepo)v  t^9  'A^T/i/a?, — (Fi/co/ii;  r&v  avp-) 
eSpcoV  €Tr€cBij  Ma\ou<r{io<;)  a(vf}p  a)ya06<:  i)v  Buit(€\€i  irepl  to  Upov) 

65  t^9  'Aftym?  T^9  'IXui(8o9)  Kal  ri  koivov  t&v  iriyj^ewv^ 
dyadf)  Tvyrj^  i€i&)(6{aL  roh)  ovveBpot^,  (a)U  TtfiaU  {TerifjLrjrcu  MaXoih) 
aio<;  VTTO  Tov  auv€{ipC)oVi  avarypdylrat  €Kd(aT)7jp  (t)&v  Trokecov  t&v  Kovvtovov' 

a&v  rov  Upov  K{al  rfj)^  Trainjyvpeoy;  Ka( KoOay;  iKdc") 

rrf  v6fju)<:  iar^i  .  .  .  ) — 2t/ui\o9  Aafiylrafcri(v6<;  ehrev*  iireiBrf  MaKovaiosi) 

eo  0  Taprfapev<i  i(irtfi€fi?)€\r)Tcu  7rpo6v(jia)^  .  .  .) 

ra  av(iXju)(jiaTa ) 

irokeaiv  € 

ore  7rpo0v(fKO^) heho'^fOai,  rok  axwiZpou^ 

<rT€(f>{av&a(u  MaXovaiop  Ba/e^^ir  Tapyapia  Xpvo-ftJ  ore-) 

^K^) 

I  also  found  in  the  Temple  of  Athene,  besides  an  inscribed  pedestal  of 
black  slate,  3  ft.  8  in.  high  and  20|  in.  broad,  the  statue  of  a  man,  of  fine 
white  marble,  nearly  4  ft.  high.  As  is  proved  by  the  inscription,  it  was 
sculptured  by  Pytheas  of  Argos,  and  was  erected  by  the  Ilians  in  honour 
of  Metrodorus,  the  son  of  Themistagoras,  of  whom  it  is  a  representation. 
The  figure  was  in  the  position  of  an  orator,  as  is  shown  by  the  footmarks 
on  the  pedestal.    The  head  and  the  feet  are  unfortunately  wanting. 

The  inscriptions  run  as  follows : — 

OA  HMOSOIAI  ElftN 
MHTPoA£2PONeEMIZTAroPOY 

And  lower  down,  on  the  same  side  of  the  pedestal — 

nreEAZAPrEiozEnomzE 

MrjrpoSaypov  ^efuarar/opov, 
UvOiaK  'A/yyet69  hroirjae* 

There  were  in  antiquity  many  men  named  Metrodorus,  but  only  two 
of  them  were  especially  celebrated,  and  both  were  natives  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  one,  born  in  Lampsacus,  was  a  pupil  of  Epicurus ;  ®  the  other,  a 
native  of  Scepsis,  was  a  philosopher,  orator,  and  statesman,  and  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  Mithridates  VII.  Eupator,^  who  afterwards  had  him 
put  to  death  in  a  horrible  manner.^  The  name  of  the  father  of  this 
Metrodorus  of  Scepsis  is  unknown,  and  whether  he  was  called  Themista- 
goras or  otherwise,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
inscription  and  the  statue  were  raised  in  honour  of  the  Scepsian  orator, 
philosopher,  and  statesman.  I  find  no  mention  whatever  of  the  sculptor 
Pytheas  of  Argos.    Only  one  Pytheas,  a  silver-chaser,  is  named  by  Pliny, 


•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  589.  •  Plutarch,  Life  of  Lucullus, 

»  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  609.  •  //.  X  xxxv.  12,  s.  55. 
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as  being  a  contemporary  of  Pompey  the  Great :  Pliny,  however,  does  not 
state  his  birth-place.  Another  Pytheas  was  a  wall-painter  and  a  native 
of  Achaea,  Neither  of  these  can  therefore  be  the  Argive  sculptor  who 
carved  the  statue  and  put  his  name  on  the  pedestal.  But,  as  Professor 
^oumanoudes,  observes  to  me,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  name  of  an 
insignificant  sculptor  should  be  forgotten,  seeing  that  the  names  of  so 
many  great  kings  are  lost. 

In  the  same  part  of  the  Temple  of  Athene  we  found  the  fragment  of 
a  marble  slab,  which  has  evidently  been  very  long,  with  the  following 
inscription : — 

EnErrOYANOYnATOYrAIOYI^AYAlOYnOnAlOYYlCVNEPnhOIEnrrAZAIT^^ 

TOlinOIMANHNaNAPXOYIINEIAnOITEIAAinPOElHMAEEIinARA+YAAKHN 
^THI  nOAEnZXTPATinTAI  KA I  En  A  YTilN  HPEMON  AE  nOI  MA  N  H  NHN 
ONTEIHKQN+lAOIKAJEYNOniAIAKEIMENOinPOLTONAHMONHMnN 

6  EEAnErTEIAANTOYITErTPATIdTATKAIEnAYTaNHrEMONANIK 

APONMHNO+IAOYYIOIkAinAPArENOMENOIEIITHNnOAINHMnM  . 

TEENAHMIANnOIEITAIKAAHNKAIEYIXHMONAKAIAZl 

POYA  H  MOYICA ITHZEAYTOY  n  ATPI AOLTH  NTETflN 

EAYTniNEANIZKnNENAHMlANEYT. .  .ONR 
10  TONKAGATTEPEniBAAAElANAP 

XEJPIIMENHNEATnini 

THNYnEPTHI+YAAK 

EII  +  EPETAlZnOYA 

EKKAINnNOYAEI 
wMONKAl 

^TTfl  Tov  uvdirrrdrov  Tatov  KXauStoif  TloifKiov  viov  Nepfi)i/09  eiri^rd^avro^^ 
TOA?  Tioifiairqv&v  apxovaiv  i^aTrooTeiKcu  7rp6<;  rj/jud^;  eh  wapcufivXaKTjv 
T^9  TTOA^w?  oTpaTUOTa^  Kol  iiT   auT&v  rjyefjL6va<i  JIoLfiavrjcov  (ot?) 

6vT€^    ^fJL&V    d>l\0t    Kal    €VV6(0^    ButfCei/JLCPOL    irpO^    TOP    SfjfJLOV    f]pMV 

6  i^airiaTeikav  tov^  re  oTparvwra^;  kcli  iir   avr&v  Tjyefiova  NtV(aj/-) 
SpoPy  ^r)PO<f>lXov  (v!)6<f  Kal  irapayepo/jLepo^;  et9  rrjp  ttoKip  rjfi&p  (tiJi/) 
T€  ipBrjfJiiap  TroielToi  KaXr)p  koX  €va')(rifiopa  Kal  d^L{ap  tov  re  rffMeri-) 
pov  hrjfiov  KOii  t^9  eaurov  7raTplBo<;,  rrjp  re  t&p  (t^^?) 
eavT(p  peapiaKfOP  ephrffiiap  evT{aKT)op  ir^apej^erai,  koX  eau-) 

10  TOP  KoOdirep  eTTL^dWei  dpBp(l Kal  Trjp  e^ovcriap  ttjp  ijKe-) 

XetpicfidpTjp  eaiTTO)  7n.{aTW  Kal) 

TTJP  virep  Tfj<;  (f>v\aK(P]^) 

ela<f>epeTai  <rrrovh(rjv) 
€K  Kaip&p  ovhec 

15  fJLOP  Kal 

The  Proconsul  Caius  Claudius  Nero,  the  son  of  Publius,  who  is  praised 
in  this  inscription,  ruled  over  the  province  of  Asia  from  674  to  675  after 
the  foundation  of  Kome  (80-79  B.C.).  Hence  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  who  mentions  him  in  his  orations  against  Verres.^° 

The  Poemanenians  (Hoifiaprjpol)  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortress  of 

Poemanenon,  to  the  south  of  Cyzicus.^^ 

$ 

^*  Wnddin^ton,  Pastes  des  Provinces  Asiatiques  "  Pape-Benscler,    Lcxikon    der    Gn'echischcn 

de  C  Empire  Pomain  ;  Paris,  1872,  pp.  43,  44.  £igennamen» 
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To  judge  from  the  form  and  thickness  of  the  stone,  this  inscription 
must  have  been  very  long  and  have  contained  more  than  70  lines.  But 
even  the  fragment  is  of  historical  value,  and  all  the  more  as  we  know  for 
certain  that  it  comes  down  to  us  from  the  year  80  b.g. 

Upon  the  site  of  the  Doric  Temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hill,  I  found  at  a  depth  of  6i^  ft.  a  block  of  marble,  5^  ft.  high  and  2|  ft. 
both  in  breadth  and  thickness;  it  weighs  about  50cwt.  and  bears  the 
following  inscription : — 

HBOYAHi^AlOAHMO 

lAlEHNETIMHZANAY 

KAAYAIONKAIKINAI 

AloNKYZIKHNoNA 
fiTAAoriETHNVnoTo 

OTATOYAYTOKPATOPO 

2APOZTITOYAIAIOYAA 

NOYANT-JlNloYZEBA 

EYZEBOYZK-.lnoAA 
ioMErAAATHin(0)AEIKATo 

rANTAKAir..=>AIXoNT 

TETHAoriZT.JAKAIinr 

ropiAllAN^...nAEHZT 

AHIONAPETH..EWEKENK 
asEYNOlArTHZnPOZTH 

noAIN 

The  first  name  occurring  in  this  inscription,  of  which  the  syllable  AY 
is  preserved,  is  probably  AYAOZ.  The  word  KAIKINAI  should  no  doubt  be 
KAIKINAN,  Caecinam.  Whether  the  other  name,  of  which  AION  remains,  is 
intended  for  TAIGN,  I  do  not  venture  positively  to  decide,  but  I  consider 
it  to  be  probable.  For  the  inscription,  which  I  read  as  follows,  is  written 
in  bad  Greek,  especially  towards  the  end: — ^'H  fiovXij  koI  6  Bfjfio{<;)  ^iTueayv 
irifiTfaap  AvKov  KXavBiov  KacKivav  Tdlov  (?)  Kv^ifcrfvop  a{p^ov)Ta  Tioyiarrfv 
VTTO  To(y  BeC^ordrov  avroKpdropoi^^  KaC)aapos  Tltov  AtXtov  ^AB(pia)ifov  'Ai/- 
Tfaviov  Xefia^oTOv)  Ewe^SoO?  K(a)l  7ro\X(A  Kal)  fieydXa  ry  irokei  /caTo(j>9d)y 
aavra  koX  irapdtT'XpvTd  re  t^  XoyLareta  Kal  aviyrlyfopLcu^i  avh{pa)  irdtrrft 
t(4/a?5?)  d^tov  dp€TTJ(;  evexev  K{aX)  evvola^  t§9  wpo^  t^j/  ttoXip, 

The  emperor  mentioned  in  this  inscription  is  of  course  Antoninus 
Pius,  whose  reign  began  in  the  year  138  a.d.,  and  who  dieiin  161  a,d.  ; 
it  is  merely  by  an  error  that  he  is  here  called  Antonius.  He  took  the 
name  of  Hadrian  from  his  adoptive  father,  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Aelius  after  the  death  of  Hadrian's  first  adopted  son, 
Aelius  Caesar.  Upon  the  upper  end  of  the  block  of  marble  there  are  two 
foot-marks,  the  one  considerably  in  advance  of  the  other.  Each  of  them 
being  15^  in.  long,  they  leave  no  doubt  but  that  upon  this  block  the 


\ 


^ 
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colossal  statue  of  the  Cyzicene,  who  is  praised  in  the  inscription,  stood  in 
the  attitude  of  an  orator.  In  the  hinder  foot-mark  there  is  a  hole,  1^  in. 
square,  in  which  was  placed  the  iron  rod  for  fixing  the  statue.  To  judge 
from  the  size  of  the  foot-marks,  the  statue  must  have  been  more  than  8  ft. 
high ;  and,  as  the  marble  block  is  5^  ft.  in  height,  the  whole  must  have 
been  at  least  13J  ft.  high,  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  in  which  this  work  of  art  stood  was  very  spacious. 

In  the  quadrangular  building  of  large  wrought  stones,  59  ft.  long  and 
43  ft.  broad,  the  foundations  of  which  I  had  brought  to  light  in  October^ 
1871,  I  found,  at  a  depth  of  about  5  ft.,  a  slab  of  marble  25*6  in.  in 
length,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  13*6  in.  in  breadth,  and  the  lower  part 
15*36  in.     It  contains  the  following  inscription : — 

'ETreiS^  AuL(f>iin)(;  UoXKeco^  TrjfipLTrff;,  SuLTpifiav  iraph  r^  ^aaCKel, 
(f>t\o^  i)v  /col  €vvou<i  BiareXei  r^  ^^f^y  XP^^^  7rap€)(6fievo<;  irpoOvfiM}^  etV 
a  av  Tt9  avTov  irapOKoiX^y  heioxdcu  rfj  fiovXy  teal  r^  S'7A^f>  i'rrcuvia'cu  fiev 
ainov  eirl  tovtoi<;,  irapOKOLkelv  ik  koX  eh  ro  Xolttov  etvcu  (l>tX6TCfju)v  el^  ra 
Tov  hrifiov  ovfufiipovra,  SeSoaOat,  Se  avr^  iroXirelav,  wpo^evlavy  ey/crrjaiVy 
driKeuLV  &v  koX  oi  TroXtrat  areKel<;  elai,  koX  €<f>oBov  eVl  rrjv  ^ov\f)v  irporrtp 
fiera  ra  Upa  koX  a(f>i^LV  koI  ip,  iro\ep,tp  koX  iv  elprfvri  aavXel  koX  aairovZei' 
ava/ypdy^ai  hk  ra  hehopMva  ain^  raura  ek  aTrjkqv  kou  {ava)delv(U  6(t9  .... 

The  king  spoken  of  in  this  inscription  must  have  been  one  of  the  kings  of 
Pergamus,  and  from  the  character  of  the  writing  I  believe  that  it  must  be 
assigned  to  the  third  century  before  Christ. 

At  about  the  same  depth,  and  by  the  side  of  the  building,  I  found 
a  second  marble  slab,  16*5  in.  in  length  and  13*4  in.  in  breadth.  The 
inscription  runs  as  follows: — 

'IXicw  eBoaav  MeveXd^  ^Appafiaiov  ^AOrjvaC^  evepyirp  yevopbh/^  avr&v 
Kol  irepl  rrjv  iKevOeplav  avSpl  dfyad^  yevopAvtp  irpo^^vLav  koX  evepyeaiop. 

This  second  inscription,  to  judge  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  appears 
to  belong  to  the  first  century  B.C.  'Appa/3aio^  here  occurs  for  the  first 
time  as  an  Attic  name. 

At  the  same  depth,  and  likewise  by  the  side  of  the  foundations  of  the 
same  building,  I  found  a  third  marble  slab,  nearly  15  in.  long  and  about 
14  in.  broad,  bearing  the  following  inscription : — 

M7fv6<f}LKo<;  rXavplov  ehrev'  erreiSt)  wkeiovcf;  r&v  iroKiT&v  iir€\06vT€<:  iirt 
TTfy  ^ovXrjv  <l>aacv  ^atpeav  rov  rerarfpivov  iir  ^AfivSov  cUpovp  re  elvcu  r/y 
iroXet,  vol  ivloc^  irpeafievopAvoL^  inro  rov  B^p4}v  *irpo^  airrov  fiouXop^evov  rfj 
iroket,  j(apl^€(r0cu  rrjv  nraaav  (rrrovSijv  koI  irpovoiav  iroeurOat,  koX  tol<;  awav 
r&aiv  ainw  r&v  iroXir&v  ^iXavOpayrroa*;  rrpoa<f>epea6cUy  iva  oiv  koI  o  Sijp^^ 
(f>aip7ircu  rrjp  KadrjKovaav  ^^'^  dirohiZov^  rov;  irpoaipovp^ivoc^  rrjv  w6()uv) 
SeBoxOcLt" 

This  third  inscription  also  appears  to  belong  to  the  first  century  B.C. 

It  is  probable  that  the  building  in  which  I  discovered  these  three 
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inscriptions  was  the  Town-hall  or  Bouleuterion  of  Ilium ;  at  all  events,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  temple. 

The  following  inscriptions  were  found  at  a  depth  of  from   19  in.  to 
3^  ft.  below  my  wooden  house  on  Hissarlik : — 


9     • 


...rA 

.EZAI NOV 

« ABOYKOA ETPAN* 

....ZKATATTAHOOZEIZOINIZTPA 

..TiINEtH<l>IZ0AlZKAAPEIZO 

..ZANAPAZ  TOYZZYNOHtOMEN 

...EPONYTTHPXENKAIZTBAn 

ao....lEN  TflTilN  ZAMO0PAK 

....IZ  ATTO  KA0IZTAMENO 

....ENOYZTHNZYN0EZIN 

MO  Ao  r  r  A  zrro  A  NT  i  tpa 

O I  K H ZO NTE ZHPEOHZ. 

16 OnEI0OYMIAKZIOZ 

0OYAIO1TEI.AHZB , 

,:...  TI<))ANHrATT 


•  » 


•    •    . 


.  .  aa 

€0'CLt-  .•••• vov{fi) 

6 apovKoK erpav  <f> 

....  9  Kara  ir\rj0o<;  €t9  oXvvarpa  ..... 

.  .  Twi;  h^ffiiaOai,  ^KoZpeh  o 

.  .  9  avSpa^  T0U9  avv0r)aofi€p{ovf;) 

....  €pov  uirrjp'xev  Kal  orrfKo) 

10  .  .  .  .  i  iv  T<S^  T&v  ^afio6pdfc^((ov)    .... 

....  49  airoKoOtaTafMevo 

....  evov^  TTjv  ovvdetTiv 

{o)fJU)\oyla^  TO  ajn'iypa{<f>ov)  .  . 

oiKi](rotrre:  '^pidrja^av) 

15 {Ai)(m€ldov  MtXi]<Tio<; 

00V  AioTreiBfj^  B 

{' Av)Tc<f}dprj*;  'Att 


This  inscription  contains  a  contract  for  a  settlement  and  gives  the 
names  of  the  men  selected  for  founding  it.  XKdBpeU  is  an  unknown  word, 
which  has  never  before  been  met  with. 

^  Sio,  *  Sic.  *  Sic 
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\XN 
HZKIAIAZ 
ilZTKZAooEIZHZ 
E I P  E  NTE  K A  lOYE  A ABo 
8  BAAAO  NTAI E  N  I AYTH 
THNZYNEAPEIANOYKA 
THZBOOZTHNTIMHNY 
TnrKPEnNTAZAOlPA 
TPilBOAONTHNPOAlNTHM 
10  KA  Z  A  N  TOYZTO  KO  Y  Z  TOYZ 
KOZIArTEZZAPAKONTAPE 

OETOZAIAKOZIAZTEXZA 
KA  IOTITHNZYNEAPELA1 
TE  lAANPE  NTAKOZr  AZKAITH 
isPHMENHZTHZTIMHZTXirKPE 
TAAYO 

yy 

.  .  .  ft>?  j^t\/a? 

...  0)?  T^?  So0eia7)<s 

.  ti  vevre  xal  oi  6Xay3o(i/)  .... 
(to  i'iri)^dKKov  ra  6i/(atn-£(()  .  . 
ri)v  <TuviBp€iav  ov  Ka 

T^?  /3o09  TTIP  TlflTIV  V 

T&y  Kpe&v  Ttti  \ot7ra(9) 

(re)  rpmfioKov  Tr}p  iroXiv  rr)/i    .  . 
10  ...  .  {■qvwy  TfKCurav  toik  Toxovf  tow.  . 
(a)KO(Ti(K  TeaaapaKovra  iriiyre)  . 
0eT<K  SioKoauv;  reaac^d)  .... 

KoX  oTi  rrjv  <rvvihp€Ui{y) 

{a7re<T)T€CKav  iremcucoiriwt  icaX  rif   . 

js  .  .  .  pr)ftijn]<i  Trj<i  Tt/it^?  Twy  Kpe(Siv)  .  .  . 

(TaKav?)Ta  Bvo 
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§  III.     The  Coins  found  at  Notdu  Ilidu.    Br  M.  Achihes  Postolaccas, 
Keefeb  op  the  National  Collection  op  Coins  at  Athens. 

AccotdiQg  to  the  testimony  of  the  famoas  Dumismatologist  Eckhel,* 
all  the  known  coins  of  Ilium  belong  to  Novum  Ilium,  and  are  either 
autonomous  or  imperial.  Of  these,  the  autonomous  are  either  of  silyer  or 
copper,  and  belong  to  the  Macedonian  period  or  to  the  succeeding  times ; 
the  imperial  coins  occur  only  in  bronze,  and  date  from  Augustus  to 
Gallienus  and  his  wife  Salonina. 

Of  the  autonomous  silver  coins  we  only  know  of  tetradrachms  of  an 
artistic  style,  belonging  to  the  Attic  metrological  system,  bearing  on 
one  side  the  head  of  Athene  with  a  three-crested  helmet  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  on  the  other  side  the  legend  A0HNAZ  lAtAAOl.  the  name  of 


the  archon,  and  the  image  of  the  standing  Atheu^  holding  on  her  right 
shoulder  a  spear,  and  a  distaff  in  her  left  hand;'  on  the  field  are  mono- 
grams and  accessory  symbols  (No,  1481).  The  tetradrachms  in  question 
were  struck,  according  to  the  illustrious  Cavedoni,'  under  the  reign  of 
Mithridates  Eupator,  king  of  Pontns  and  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
(123-64  B.C.).' 


The  types  of  the  bronze  coins  have  on  one  side  a  head  or  bust  of 
Athene,  a  turretted  head  of  the  personified  Borne  with  the  legend  0eA 
pnMH(No.  1482),  and  a  she-wolf  suckling  Romulus  andEemu8(No.  1483); 
on  the  other  side  the  following  devices  ;  * — a  standing  Athene,  like  ,that 
on  the  above  tetradrachms  (see  No,  1481);°  a  standing  Apollo,  dressed 


'  Dcclrina  Xum.  Tct.  ii.  p.  483. 

'  Pausanns,  Til.  :i,  g  4,  dnciibing  the  itatuc 
of  Atheo*  Poii«i  at  Erythrae  in  Ionia,  njs : 
tlXwci-nir  ir  ixaiip^  riy  X"P^'  ^X"-  Arcord- 
jd;  to  .^iiollodorui  (ill.  12.  3),  the  Pallndium, 
irhich  hnd  Ca.\\m  TrDin  hesren,  h«ld  Id  the  lelt 
hind  a  diitalT  and  n  spindle. 

•  Spkitegio  numamaiieo,  p.  152. 


■  It  i>  to  be  andentood  that  the  folloning 
descriptions  and  cuti  are  of  the  rtterta  of  tho 

•  ChoJMul-Gouffier,  Voyage  piftomjtm  <U  la 
Griot. 

2   T 
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in  a  long  cbiton  and  holding  a  patera  and  a  lyre ;  or  Gtinymedes  carried 
away  by  the  eagle  of  Zens  (No.  1482). 


Hector  standing,  with  his  head  turned  aside,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  lance,  in  his  left  a  sword,  with  the  legend  €KTCi)P  (Nos.  1484 
and  1485).  Hector  walking,  his  right  hand  uplifted,  holding  in  his  left  a 
shield  and  a  lance,  and  the  legend  ektop  or  eKKrnp  (sic)  (No.  1486). 
Hector  naked,  walking,  having  a  helmet  on  the  head,  a  sword  in  the 
uplifted  right  hand,  a  shield  in  his  left,  with  the  legend  EKTflP  lAteON. 

Aeneas  walking,  carrying  Aiichises  on  his  back  and  holding  Ascanius 
by  the  hand.  Aeneas  dying  with  Anchises  and  liilus.'"  Aeneae  going 
on  board  a  ship,  carrying  Anchises  on  his  back  and  leading  Ascanius 
by  the  hand  (No.  1487). 

The  legends  and  types  of  the  imperial  coins  are  more  nnmerons  and 
more  varied ;  the  most  important  and  cnrioos  of  them  are  the  following  : — 


AlA  lAAlON  lAieiC  or  lAieON.  Zeus  Nikephoros  seated,  holding  in  his 
right  hand  a  spear ;  sometimes,  instead  of  Nike,  he  holds  the  Palladium : 
on  coins  of  the  yonnger  Faustina,  of  Commodus  (in  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Schliemann),  of  Crispina  and  of  Julia  Domna  (No.  1488). 

AAPAANOC  IMECIN.  Dardanqs  seated,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a 
sceptre,  with  a  woman  standing  by :  on  the  coins  of  Crispina  (No.  1489). 
The  type  in  question  represents,  according  to  Cavedoni,"  the  colloquy 
of  Dardanus  about  his  marriage  with  Batieia,  daughter  of  Teucer,  king 
of  the  Troad;'  or,  according  to  another  tradition,*  with  Teucer's  wife 
Chryse,  who  brought  him  the  Palladium  as  a  dowry. 

ElAOC  lAlEClN  or  lAiGQN.  Hus  standing,  wearing  an  upper  garment 
(ifiAnov),  and  sacrificing  on  an  altar  before  a  column  on  which  stands 
the  Palladium  :  on  a  coin  of  Julia  Domna  (in  Dr.  Schliemann 's  collection) 
and  of  Caracalla  (No.  1490). 

The  following  coins,  all  of  which  have  only  the  legend  lAlEON  or 
lAienN,  have  these  types: — 

'*  Accordinf;  to  Seitini,  Dcicriplh  Xiim.    I'rt.  j:  30E,  Nii.  1. 
"  Op.  cit.  p.  153.         '  ApullodoTui,  iii.  12.  1.         ■  Diany i.  Halicarn.  Atitiq.  Somm.  i.  6S,  69. 
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A  man  (Has)  riding  on  a  bull,  which  is  jamping  near  a  tree ;  in  front 

the  Palladium  on  a  column :  on  a  coin 

of  the  younger  Faustina  (No.  1491),  - 

Athen^  on  a  column,  towards  which 

a  cow  is  approaching :    on  a  coin  of 

the   same   empress.      Ilntt    leading   a 

cow  to  the  statue  of  Athene  Ilias  on 

a   small   column;    in   the   field   is    a 

column:   on  a  coin  of  Crordianas  III.  n... i»;. 

(No.  1492). 

Tbeae  four  types  find  their  interpretation  in  Apollodorus,^  who  relates 

that  Ilus  travelled  to  Phrygia,  carried  oflf  the  victory  in  the  sacred 
games,  and,  having  consulted  an  oracle,  received 
the  answer  that  he  must  follow  "  a  speckled  cow," 
and  build  a  city  on  the  spot  where  she  might  lie 
down.  This  took  place  on  the  so-called  hill  of 
Ate,  where  Ilus  built  a  town  called  by  him  'IXu^t. 
Praying  to  Zeus  to  grant  him  a  favourable  sign, 
he  saw  foiling  from  heaven  before  his  tent  the 
Palladium,  which  for  that  reason  was  called  5a7r«T€! : 
Ko-'i^x  hence   the   reason   is   evident   why   the  Ilian  Zeus 

holds  the  Palladium  on  his  hand.^ 
ANXEICHt   A*POAEITH   or    ANXEICH    A*POAITH     lAlEnN.       Aphrodite, 

wearing  a  long  chiton,  and  Anchises  are  standing  joining  hands :  on«oins 

of  Julia  Domna  (No.  1493).     This  type  may  be  interpreted  by  the  verses 

in  the  Homeric  Hymn :' — 

^pdffor'i  imtiyXut  SI  flflr^  ^irv  IfiMpos  ^Jkwr. 

Compare  also  what  Apollodorus  says,' 

nPlAMOC  lAlEHN  or  lAlCflN.  Priam,  wearing  a  Phrygian  cap,  seated 
and  holding  a  spear  in  his  left  hand :  on  coins  of  Commodus  and  Crispina 
(No.  1494). 

N€CTnPHC  lAienN.  Nestor,  clad  in  an  upper 
garment  (iftaTiov),  is  sacrificing  with  his  right  hand 
on  an  altar  before  the  statue  of  Athene,  and  holding 
in  his  left  a  spear  in  an  oblique  position :  on  a  coin 
of  Garacalla, 

EKXnP  lAIEHN  or  eKTOP  or  CKTWP  tAiefiN. 
Hector's  ideal  youthful  head  covered  with  a  helmet :  ko.  im. 

on  a  coin  of  the  younger  Faustina.  Hector  stand- 
ing, armed  with  lance  and  shield:  on  a  coin  of  Maximinus  I.,  the 
Thracian.  Hector  standing  before  a  burning  altar,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  patera,  in  hia  left  a  lance  and  shield :  on  a  coin  of  Julia  Domna, 
in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Sctliemann.  Hector  standing,  wearing  a  helmet ; 
his  head  is  turned  aside ;  in  his  right  band  he  holds  a  shield  :  on  a 
coin  of  SeptimiuB  Severus  with  Gcta,     Hector  standing,  naked,  wearing 

•  ili.  12.  3,  *  CoTedoni,  op.  at.  p.  153.  '  /«  Aphrodit.  ir.  50,  57.        '  iii.  12. 1. 
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a  helmet,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  lance,  and  leaning  with  hia  left 
on  a  shield:   on   a   coin   of   Caracalla   and   Geta  (No.  1495).      Hector 


standing  armed  before  a  column  with  a  etatne,  holding  in  its  one 
hand  a  lance  and  shield,  in  the  other  a  small  figure:  on  coins  of 
Caracalla.  Hector  standing  armed,  holding  in  hia  left  hand  a  shield 
and  spear,  and  touching  with  his  right  the  statne  of  Athen4  on  a  column : 
on  a  coin  of  Caracalla  (No,  1496).  Cavedoni  observes '  that  the  last  two 
types  remind  us  of  the  passage  in  the  Iliad^  where  Hector  leaves  the 
camp  by  the  advice  of  Helenus  and  goes  quickly  up  to  the  town,  to  order 
the  Trojan  matrons  to  go  in  suppliant  procession  to  the  Temple  of  Athene 
in  the  Acropolis.  Hector  walking,  armed :  on  coins  of  Faustina  the  elder 
and  of  Caracalla  (No.  1497).  Hector  walking,  armed ;  he  lifts  in  his  right 
hand  a  spear  in  the  attitude  of  fighting,  and  his  left  hand  holds  the  shield 
as  if  warding  off  a  blow  :  on  coins  of  Caracalla  (No.  1498).  Hector  armed, 
marching  forth  to  battle :  on  a  coin  of  Hadrian. 

Hector  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses :  on  a  coin  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Hector,  in  fall  armour,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses : 
on  a  coin  of  Gordianus  III.  Hector  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses, 
holding  in  his  uplifted  right  hand  the  whip,  and  in  his  left  the  reins 


as  well  as  lance  and  shield:  on  coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Caracalla* 
(No.  1499).   The  last  three  types  are  according  to  the  Iliad,  xix.  399-401 : 

irntpiakior  f  fmiffiv  IxiicXm  wmpit  ioZa  ■ 
SMi  T(  ma]  Ea\lt,  rqAiiiXurik  r/icm  nMp-ni, 
bAAhi  K!)  cpfulfiirSt  atmeiiuii  qriox^o     .... 

Hector  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  holding  in  his  right  hand 
the  reins  and  the  shield,  in  his  left  the  whip :  on  a  coin  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.     Hector  on  a  chariot  with  four  horses :  on  coins  of  Commodus, 


noet,  Ztcxripthn  ile  ilijailla  antiques,  Sugipl.  v.  PI.  5. 
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Garacalla,  abd  Gallienus.  Hector  on  a  chariot  with  four  horses,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a  lance,  and  in  his  left  a  ahield  and  the  reins :  on 
coins  of  Commodiis  (No.  1500). 


Hector  standing,  holding  a,  shield  and  throwing  a  burning  torch :  on 
coins  of  Julia  Domna  and  Valerianus  I.  Hector  as  on  the  preceding  coin, 
but  armed  with  a  javelin,  which  he  throws  upon  a  ship  before  him :  on  a 
coin  of  the  younger  Faustina  (No.  1501).  In  the  two  last  types  Hector 
is  represented  as  fighting  (with  Ajax),  and  intending  to  set  the  Greek  ship 
on  fire.  So  thinks  Gavedoni,"*  having  in  his  mind  the  following  versea 
of  the  Miad :—      -^^^  u  ^fi^r^y  4ir,i  Ufi,y,  oif  t,  m»W" 

ttt^AjuTToy  ftfrii  x*P^^^  ^X^^i  Tpttff]y  Si  Kt^tutr  - 


vqt  ejg  ■  Tqi  r  ol^a  Hat'  tmfiiinv  Kixuro  ^\i^.* 

Hector  walking,  holding  in  his  left  band  a  shield,  and  throwing  with 
his  right  a  burning  torch  upon  tho  two  ships  before  him.  On  a  coin 
of  ElagabaluB^  (No.  1502). 


Hector  armed  with  a  lance  and  shield,  fighting  on  a  chariot  with  four 
gallopping  horses.  Patroclus  is  lying  under  the  horses,  lifting  his  right 
arm,  and  resting  the  left  on  the  ground ;  behind  him  is  his  shield : — on 
a  coin  of  Macrinus  (No.  1503).  Cavedoni*  thinks  that  on  this  coin 
FatroeluB  is  represented  as  uttering  to  Hector  these  last  words : — 

ttij  vuff  *£icT«p,  intyiX'  ttfxto '  ffol  yitp  (Sttitir 
rtiatr  Ztlii  KpovfSiii  lul  'AiriWwr,  of  fi'  JSdfiaaaar 

Hector  on  a  chariot  with  fonr  horses,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  shield 
and  lance,  in  his  left  a  Nike.     On  a  coin  of  Septimius  Severus  (No.  1504). 

"  Op.  cit.  p.  153.  '  IT.  716-718.  »  iTi.  122,  123. 

»  Jttvue  Sam.  185,!,  PI.  Iv.  fig.  9.  '  Op.  eit.  p.  153  in  nnle.  •  It.  hi.  8U-846. 
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This  type,  wtich  represents  Hector's  victory,  is  interpfeted  by  the 
foregoing  versea. 

Hector  standing  in  full  armoar,  dragging  with  his  right  hand  the 
lance  from  the  supine 
corpse  of  PatrocluB, 
which  he  spnms  with 
hiB  left  foot ;  in  his 
left  hand  he  holds  a 
shield  :  to  the  naoal 
legend  is  here  also 
added  RATPOKAOC  : — 
on  a  medallion  of 
Septimins  Sevems 
(No.  1505).  This  very 
curions  type  is  adapted  to  the  verses  of  the   Iliad: — 

it  Spa  ^riirai  tipv  x^*^*"  H  ^«A^' 

•Ijjvcr*,  Xii  rponflii,  rby  f  Erruir  ta"  tth  toupSi.* 

This  is  the  excellent  interpretation  of  Mr.  Barclay  Vincent  Head,  who 
has  published  the  medallion  in  question  in  the  Numiimatio  Chronicle.^ 

Three  warriors  contending  for  the  corpse  of  Patroclns :  the  warrior  in 
the  middle  seems  to  represent  Ajax  coming  to  the  rescue,  when  the 
Trojans  were  dragging  away  the  corpse  from  the  Greeks,  as  described  in 
the  splendid  passage  of  Homer  (II.  xvii.  274  ff.) ;  on  a  coin  of  Macrinns 
(No.  1506).  Although  this  type  is  altogether  different  from  the  fore- 
going, it  nevertheless  has  the  legend  eKTflP  lAieON. 

CKAMANiPOC  lAlEflN.  The  river  Scamander  per- 
sonified, recumbent,  holding  in  some  cases  a  reed,  and 
leaning  on  an  overturned  vase,  from  which  water  flows : 
on  coins  of  Nero,  of  Nero  and  Britannicus,  of  Vitel- 
lins,  Marcns  Aurelius,  Commodua,  CarEicalla,  and  Geta 
(No.  1507). 

IA10N   pom:  I.     Two  women  standing,  of  whom  one 
^°"'"'"  (the  personified   Ilium)  is  turretted  and  dressed  in  a 

long  chiton,  and  holds  in  her  right  hand  the  Palladium.  The  other 
woman  (the  personified  Borne),  in  a  dress  fastened  with  a  girdle,  is 
turretted,  and  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  flag:— on  a  medallion  of 
Caracalla.  The  Tychae  (Tif;^at,  ffenit)  of  the  cities  of  Ilium  and  Bome, 
with  joined  hands :  on  a  coin  of  Elagabalus. 

ZEBAZTOZ  KTIZTHZ.  Head  of  Augustus:  statue  of  Athen4,  with  the 
hair  bound  together  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  on  a  small  pedestal, 
holding  in  her  uplifted  right  hand  the  Palladium,  in  her  left  a  lance: 
on  a  coin  of  Augustus.  With  regard  to  this  Ilian  coin,  particular  atten- 
tion is  claimed  by  the  epithet  of  Augustus  as  founder  {(erierrT?) ;  but  the 
word  is  to  be  understood  as  restorer,  it  being  customary  to  give  this  title 
to  benefactors  who  were  deemed  worthy  of  honour. 

Besides  the  types  on  the  imperial  coins  here  represented,  there  aleo 


'  New  SeriM,  viii, ;  London,  1868,  8ro.  y.  32B,  PI.  li.  2. 
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occur  the   following,  which   bear   merely   the   legend  lAlEON  or  lAIEON 
namely : — 

The  winged  Ganymedes  ntanding,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  bow,  in 
his  left  a  shepherd's  crook :  on  a  coin  of  Commodua. 


The  winged  Ganymedes,  wearing  a  Phrygian  cap  on  his  head,  seated 
on  a  rock,  and  offering  drink  to  the  eagle  of  Zens,  behind  which  ia  a  tree ; 
on  a  coin  of  Commodus  (No.  1508). 

The  winged  Ganymedes,  as  in  the  foregoing  type,  but  holding  a  vase 
before  the  eagle  which  is  caressing  him ;  behind  ia  a  column  on  which 
stands  a  statne :  on  s  medallion  of  Commodua  (No.  1509)." 

The  winged  Ganymedea  carried  away  by  the  eagle,  and  holding  in 
his  right  hand  a  shepherd's  crook :  on  coins  of  Commodus  and  Geta 
(No.  1510).  The  legend  of  the  rape  represented  on  the  foregoing  coin, 
which  ia  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  ia  related  by  Apollodorus,*  who  says : 
TovTOV  (rov  Tawiiri^v)  fiiv  o^  Bia  xaXXo;  avapvaacK  Zc^  Bt  aerou  BeSiv 
otvo\oov  (V  oiipavm  Kareerr>}aep. 

Aeneas  walking,  carrying  on  his  back  Anchiees,  and  leading  Ascanius 
by  the  hand :  on  medalliona  of  Commodua  and  of  Caracalla.  Homer 
says  nothing  concerning  the  flight  of  Aeneaa  represented  in  this  type, 
which  ia  interpreted  by  the  following  veraes  of  Virgil; — 

"  Ergo  BRe.  ore  pater,  oervici  imponere  nOBtrae ; 
Ipee  aubibo  humeris,  ucc  mo  labor  Ule  grarobit.'' " 

" Mihi  pirma  Inlus 

Bit  comes  et  longs  tervet  vtstigia  coDiui."  * 

~  "C«Biet  sublatomontea  genilorc  petiTi.''' 

Mo.  Ull. 

The  same  type;  below  ia  a  she-wolf  suckling  Bomnlus  and  Bemos : 
on  a  coin  of  Hadrian  (No.  1511). 

Hector,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  walking,  and  throwing  with  hia 
right  hand  a  stone ;  hia  left  is  armed  with  a  shield  and  two  lancee : 
on  a  coin  of  Diadumenianus. 

Hector  in  full  armour,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses :  on  a  coin 
of  Gordtanua  III. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  CONICAL  MOUNDS  IN  THE  TROAD  CALLED  TEIE  HEROIC  TUMULL 

The  traveller  who  goes  by  sea  from  Constantinople  to  the  town  of  the 
Dardanelles,  sees  on  both  sides  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Hellespont 
a  number  of  conical  hills,  on  the  origin  of  which  tradition  is  silent,  and 
which  are  universally  called  by  the  name  of  "  Tepeh,'*  a  Turkish  word 
signifying  merely  a  low  and  small  hill,  but  which  in  the  imagination  of 
men  has  obtained,  like  the  word  **  tumulus "  in  the  West,  the  additional 
signification  of  a  sepulchral  mound,  covering  the  remains  of  a  deceased 
person,  or  of  more  than  one. 

The  first  of  these  Tepehs  which  tradition  has  assigned  to  a  particular 
person,  is  the  tumulus  on  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  obliquely  opposite 
the  town  of  the  Dardanelles,  attributed  to  Hecuba,  of  which  Strabo  says : 
"Between  the  two  (Dardanus  and  Abydus)  the  Ehodius  falls  into  the 
Hellespont,  and  directly  opposite  its  mouth  the  Cynossema  (Kvvo^  ^^^/^y 
or  Kvv6a(njfjLa,  i,e.  Dog's  monument),  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Hecuba, 
stands  on  the  Chersonesus."^ 

Proceeding  from  the  Dardanelles  by  land  to  the  Plain  of  Troy,  the 
traveller  passes  another  tumulus  to  his  left,  near  the  site  of  Dardanus ; 
immediately  afterwards,  a  third  to  his  right,  and  a  fourth  again  to  his 
left,  above  the  village  of  Ren  Kioi.  Descending  hence  to  the  sea-shore, 
he  passes  three  more  Tepehs  on  the  height  which  overhangs  the  little 
port  of  Karanlik,  and  which  belongs  to  the  heights  of  Khoeteum.  To 
none  of  the  six  tumuli  last  mentioned  does  tradition  attach  a  name. 

To  the  north  of  the  heights  of  Ehoeteum  he  will  see,  close  to  the 
shore,  a  very  low  tumulus,  to  which  tradition  points  as  the  original 
sepulchre  of  Ajax,  whose  second  resting-place  is  identified  with  the  large 
tumulus  on  a  lower  spur  of  the  heights  of  Ehoeteum.  This  latter 
tumulus  is  called  In  Tepeh,  which  name  may  be  derived  from  the  stem 
AIANT,  seen  in  the  genitive  of  Ma<;, 

Eiding  thence  along  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  the  traveller  reaches 
on  the  lower  height,  immediately  to  the  north-east  of  Cape  Sigeum,  the 
tumulus  which  tradition  throughout  historical  antiquity  claimed  as  the 
tomb  of  Achilles. 

Proceeding  thence  in  a  southerly  direction,  on  the  road  which  borders 
the  heights  of  Sigeum  and  leads  to  Yeni  Kioi,  the  traveller  passes  at  a 
distance  of  only  about  350  yds.  to  the  south-east  of  the  latter  tumulus 
another,  which  is  identified  with  the  tomb  of  Patroclus.     But  this  identifi- 

^  Strabo,   xiil.  p.  595 :  yitraJ^v  rt   6  *P<^io;       Hecuba  was  fabled  to  have  been  changed  into  a 
iKxlirrti  iroTati65,  Koff  %v  4v  ry  Xtp^otrffa^  rh      bitch. 
Kuyhs  trrifui  itrriy,  B  ^aaiv  'Eicdfifjs  cTvoi  rd/pov. 
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cation  must  be  quite  modern,  it  being  in  perfect  opposition  to  the  precise 
statement  of  Homer,  who  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Achilles  the  words :  "  Let 
us  wrap  the  bones  (of  Patroclus)  in  a  double  layer  of  fat,  and  put  them 
in  a  golden  urn,  until  I  also  am  hidden  with  Hades.  Now  do  not  make 
the  tumulus  large,  but  only  of  becoming  size.  Later,  you  Achaeans,  who 
shall  survive  me  on  the  ships  with  many  rowing-benches,  may  make  it 
wide  and  high."  ^  His  companions  obeyed  :  having  gathered  the  bones  of 
Patroclus,  they  wrapped  them  in  a  double  layer  of  fat,  and  put  them  in 
a  golden  urn,  which  they  brought  into  the  tent,  and  covered  with  a  soft 
linen  cloth.  They  then  marked  out  the  round  place  for  the  tumulus,  laid 
the  foundations  around  the  funeral  pile,  and  heaped  up  the  earth.  Having 
completed  the  tumulus,  they  departed.^ 

Now,  in  all  this  there  is  not  a  word  to  show  that  the  golden  urn  which 
contained  the  bones  of  Patroclus  was  either  deposited  in  the  tumulus,  or 
was  meant  to  be  ever  deposited  there.  All  we  can  possibly  understand 
here  is  that  on  the  death  of  Achilles  his  bones  should  be  added  to  those 
of  Patroclus  in  the  golden  um,  and  that  on  that  event  the  tumulus  should 
be  enlarged,  but  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  depositing  of  the  urn 
in  it.  Had  it  been  deposited,  or  had  it  been  destined  to  be  deposited 
there.  Homer  would  not  have  kept  back  from  us  the  important  fact. 
Consequently  the  tumulus  of  Patroclus  was  a  mere  cenotaph.  I  wish  I 
could  cite,  as  further  evidence,  the  beautiful  passage  in  the  Odyssey* 
where  it  is  said  that  the  bones  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus  lie  together  in  a 
golden  amphora,  in  a  tumulus  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont ;  and  the 
passage  in  the  'Iliad,^  according  to  which  the  bones  of  Hector,  after  being 
put  in  a  golden  box,  were  laid  in  a  grave  and  covered  with  a  tumulus 
of  stones.  Unfortunately  both  these  books  of  the  Odyssey  and  Iliad  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  later  additions.  Consequently  all  we 
know  from  the  poet  regarding  the  nature  of  one  of  the  tumuli  in  the 
Plain  of  Troy  is  that  it  was  a  cenotaph,  and  this  Homeric  assertion  has 
been  borne  out  by  all  the  researches  hitherto  made.  But  before  his 
funeral  Patroclus  appeared  to  Achilles  in  a  dream,  and  said : 

Now  the  word  OdTrrco  has  always  been  ftanslated  by  "  bury  "  or  "  inter." 
But  as  from  the  foregoing  passage  it  is  evident  that  no  real  burial  took 
place,  I  suggest  that  the  meaning  of  this  word,  in  this  instance  as  well  as 
in  three  other  passages  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  J7tW,'  can  only  be  "  burn 
the  body  and  perform  the  funeral  ceremony,"  without  implying  that  the 


*  //.  xxiii.  243-248 : 

dtlofiWy  tis  5  Kty  avrhs  iyitv  "ktBi  KtvOufuii  • 
TVfifiou  8*  oif  fjLd\a  iroAA^v  4yi»  irovitaBai  Hyaya, 
dXX*  4irieiic4a  roiov,    lircira  8i  Ktd  rhy  *Ax<iioi 
fvp^if  ff  &}^K6y  TC  ridiifitucuy  ot  iccv  ^/tcto 
ht^tpoi  iv  v4\€<r<ri  icoKvK\4\i<n  \iirri<r09, 

»  //.  xxiii.  252-2o7  ; 
icXatoKTc;  8*  irdpoio  iyjiios  h<rria  Xevir<£ 
iXXtyov  is  xpvcr^ijy  ^id\vy  iea2  SfrAcuca  9rifi6yf 
iy  KXialffffi  8i  €4yrfs  iay^  \it\  ndXinifcar, 
ropydiaayro  8i  cr^/ia,  $tfitlKtd  re  xpofidKoyro 


itfjupl  trvp-fiy  *  §l0ap  Si  x*^^*'  ^""^  ycuay  lx<vay* 
X«tWTf  J  S^  rh  (njfia  ird\iy  Kioy, 

*  XXIV.  76-84.  *  xxiT.  793-798. 

•  //.  xxiii.  71. 

'//.  xxiv.  664,  665: 
iyyrifiap  [x4y  k*  aurhy  4yl  fitydpois  yo6<pfjiWy 
Tp  SeKdry  S4  km  OdirroifKy  Saiyvr6  re  \a6s. 

IL  xxiii.  630 : 
&s  dv6T9  Kpfioyr*  'AfULfwyxia  Odwroy  *Eircio/. 

//.  xxi.  322,  323 : 
airrou  ol  koX  aijfia  rcTC^^rrai,  ohS4  ri  /uy  xp*^ 
iarax  rvfifioxoria*  Sti  /uy  Oditrviriy  'Axaio(. 
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bones  were  buried.  In  this  sense  I  also  understand  the  word  Oottto}  in 
a  passage  in  the  Odyssey,  in  which  the  funeral  of  Elpenor  is  described : — 
"  Then  I  sent  forward  my  companions  to  the  palace  of  Circe  to  bring 
the  dead  body  of  Elpenor.  We  at  once  cut  trunks  of  trees,  and,  sore 
grieved,  performed  his  funeral  on  the  high  projecting  shore,  shedding 
abundant  tears.  And  when  the  body  was  burnt  with  his  weapons,  we 
heaped  up  a  tomb,  erected  a  pillar  (stele)  on  it,  and  put  up  on  its  highest 
point  a  well-fitting  oar."  ^ 

But  in  another  passage  of  the  Odyssey  the  word  Odwro)  must  really 
mean  "  to  bury  in  the  ground :  " — "  First  came  the  soul  of  our  companion 
Elpenor,  for  he  had  not  yet  been  buried  below  the  earth  with  broad 
paths."* 

In  a  passage  in  the  IHad,  where  the  funeral  of  Eetion  is  described, 
we  read : — "  He  (Achilles)  slew  Eetion ;  but  he  stripped  him  not  of  his 
arms,  through  the  restraint  of  a  religious  awe,  but  burnt  him  there  in 
his  panoply,  and  heaped  up  a  mound."  ^^ 

Here,  as  well  as  in  the  description  of  Elpenor's  funeral,  Homer  leaves 
us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  tumulus  was  heaped  over  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  or  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  Patroclus,  the  bones  were  carried 
away,  and  the  tumulus  was  a  mere  cenotaph.  But  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  in  a  post-Homeric  time,  and  probably  as  early  as  the  time 
when  the  xxivth  Hiad  and  the  xxivth  Odyssey  were  written,  it  was  really 
the  custom  to  heap  a  tumulus  over  the  remains  of  great  personages.  At 
all  events,  in  the  imagination  of  Aeschylus,  Agamemnon's  sepulchre  was  a 
tumulus,  for  he  makes  Electra  say :  "  On  the  tumulus  of  this  sepulchre 
I  announce  this  to  my  father." "  Further,  all  the  artificial  tumuli  at 
Sardis,  as  well  as  on  the  Crimean  coast  and  elsewhere  in  the  south  of 
Eussia,  appear  to  be  real  tombs. 

Biding  for  half  an  hour  further  south  on  the  road  to  Yeni  Kioi,  the 
traveller  passes  to  the  left  of  another  much  higher  mound,  called  Hagios 
Demetrios  Tepeh,  from  an  open  chapel  close  by,  which  is  dedicated  to  that 
saint.  But,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  chapel  has 
received  this  dedication  from  a  temple  of  white  marble  sacred  to  Demeter, 
which  stood  on  the  site,  and  of  whose  marbles  it  is  partly  built.  This 
Tepeh,  by  its  high  position  on  the  very  brink  of  the  lofty  shore,  over- 
hangs the  sea,  and  it  is  therefore  visible  from  a  great  distance  out  at  sea ; 
and,  as  Professor  Virchow  says,  there  is  no  point  on  land,  to  a  distance 
of  9  or  12  miles,  from  which  it  cannot  be  seen. 

Proceeding  further  on,  the  traveller,  after  having  passed  Yeni  Kioi, 


»  Od,  xii.  9-15  : 
8^  t<Jt'  iyiov  irdpovs  irpoUiv  is  ZdyMra  KipKfis 

tptTpols  y  oJ^^a  rafi6rTts,  Zff  iucpordTti  ^p6tx* 

Odirrofity  iiXfili^voi,  BaXtplbv  Korrh  Zixpv  x^ovrts* 
ainkp  iw€l  tf€Kp6s  r*  indri  koI  rt^ta  ptKpovy 
rififiop  x^^^cu^c'  't^  ^^^  <rHi\rjy  ipiaajrrts 
iHi^ofi^y  iiKporrdrtp  T6iifi<p  tinip^s  4p€rfi6p, 


•  Od.  xi.  51,  52  : 
Tlpt&rii  9k  ^vxh  *EAir^vopoj  ^kOty  ircdpov  • 
oit  ydp  x»  iriBaemo  iwh  x'^oyhs  €vpvo9tlfis. 
>•  //.  vi.  416-419 : 

.     .     .     .     Karh  8*  ttcroMty  *Hcr/»ya, 
ouHi  /uy  i^tydpi^t  {v^fidavaro  yitp  r6  yt  Bvfif), 
iXX*  dpa  fuy  Karimif  vvy  tyrtai  BeuttiKdouriy 
^y  M  arifi*  fx^*^- 

"  Aeschylus,  Choiphoroe^  v.  4: 
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comes  to  another  tumulas,  60  ft.  high,  situated  on  the  height  close  to  and 
north  of  the  Bay  of  Besika,  and  called,  probably  for  that  reason,  Besika 
or  Bashika  Tepeh,  from  the  Turkish  work  Beshik,  which  means  "  cradle." 
It  lies  immediately  tc  the  east  of  the  little  promontory  called  Palaeo- 
castro,  of  which  we  have  spoken  before. 

Still  further  south,  and  separated  by  a  deep  valley  from  the  heights 
of  Sigeum,  there  follows  a  group  of  tertiary  ridges,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  and  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  sea-shore,  rises  another 
gigantic  tumulus,  83  ft.  high  and  433  ft.  in  diameter  at  its  base,  called 
Ujek  Tepeh.  To  understand  well  the  height  of  83  ft.  the  reader  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  highest  houses  in  Broadway  in  New  York  are  not 
more  than  70  ft.  high. 

Going  on  thence  to  Bounarbashi,  and  ascending  the  heights  behind  it 
— the  Bali  Dagh — the  traveller  sees  there  four  more  tumuli,  the  highest 
of  which  consists  of  loose  pebbles,  and  has  for  this  reason  been  identified, 
by  the  defenders  of  tho  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory,  with  the  tomb  of  Hector ; 
while  of  the  other  three,  which  are  much  lower,  one  has  been  attributed 
by  them  to  King  Priam  himself. 

Descending  again  to  Bounarbashi  and  crossing  the  Scamander,  the 
traveller  finds  opposite  the  Bali  Dagh — on  the  slope  of  the  mount  which 
overhangs  the  river,  and  which,  as  before  mentioned,  is  crowned  with  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  town — another  tumulus^  of  pebbles,  which  has  lost 
much  of  its  primitive  height.  Descending  again  and  riding  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Scamander,  the  traveller  sees,  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  north-west  of  the  confluence  of  the  Scamander  and  the  Thymbrius, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter,  the  large  tumulus  called  Hanai  Tepeh, 
situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  whom  I  have  helped  to 
excavate  it,  and  who  has  described  the  results  of  our  researches  in 
Appendix  IV. 

Proceeding  thence  in  a  north-westerly  direction  by  the  road  to 
Hissarlik,  the  traveller  passes  to  his  right  another  smaller  tumulus, 
called  Pasha  Tepeh,^  on  a  low  hill-ridge,  which  extends  from  the  heights 
of  the  tertiary  formation  pretty  far  into  the  plain.  Further  on,  at 
distances  of  no  more  than  200  and  300  yds.  to  the  south  of  Novum  Ilium, 
he  sees  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road  two  still  smaller  tumuli. 

Finally,  I  have  to  mention  the  low  tumulus  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kalifatli  Asmak,  at  a  distance  of  about  300  yds.  to  the  north  of  Eoum 
Kioi.  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  this  tumulus  repeatedly  in  the 
preceding  pages,  and  have  explained  the  reasons  why  I  hold  it  to  be 
identical  with  the  tumulus  of  Ilus,  which  is  mentioned  four  times  in 
the  Iliad. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  history  of  the  researches  made  in  these  tumuli 
of  the  Troad,  generally  called  *'  Heroic  Tombs,"  I  must  begin  with  that  of 
Ajax,  as  according  to  tradition  it  was  first  opened,  not  indeed  by  the  hands 
of  men,  but  by  the  waves  of  the  sea. 


'  This  tumulas,  like  all  the  other  tumuli,  is  indicated  on  the  Map  of  the  Plain  of  Troj. 
'  Marked  on  the  map  Pasha  Tepeh  or  Tumulus  of  Batieia. 
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1.  The  Tumulus  of  Ajax, — As  before  mentioned,  the  tamulus  on  the 
shore  of  the  Hellespont,  600  yds.  to  the  north  of  the  conical  hill  now 
uniyersally  attributed  to  Ajax,  and  called  In  Tepeh,  has  had  the  honour  to 
be  indicated  by  tradition  as  the  original  tomb  of  that  hero.  According 
to  the  legend  related  by  Pausanias,  that  side  of  the  tumulus  which  faced 
the  shore  having  been  washed  away  by  the  sea,  the  entrance  to  the 
tomb  was  rendered  easy ;  the  corpse  was  found  to  be  of  so  gigantic  a 
size  that  the  bones  at  the  knees,  called  knee-pans  (patellae)  by  anatomists, 
were  of  about  the  size  of  the  quoit  (discua)  of  a  boy  who  exercises  himself 
in  the  pentathlon.^  This  legend  is  confirmed  by  Philostratus,  who  says 
that,  the  tumulus  of  Ajax  having  been  destroyed  by  the  sea,  his  bones 
had  come  to  light,  denoting  a  man  11  cubits  long,  and  that  Hadrian, 
on  his  visit  to  Troy,  embraced  a^d  kissed  them,  and  erected  over  them 
the  present  tumulus,  now  called  In  Tepeh,  in  honour  of  Ajax.*  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Burnoufs  measurement,  the  height  of  this  tumulus  of  In 
Tepeh  above  the  sea  is  131  ft.  Strabo  also  confirms  the  fact  that  in 
his  time  the  tomb  of  Ajax  was  on  the  shallow  sea-shore,  for  he  writes : 
"  Hereupon  (after  Ophrynium)  follows  the  city  of  Rhoeteum  on  a  hill,  and, 
adjoining  Rhoeteum,  the  shallow  sea-shore,  on  which  is  the  tomb  and  the 
temple  of  Ajax,  as  well  as  his  statue,  which  was  taken  away  by  Marcus 
Antonius  and  carried  to  Egypt ;  but  Caesar  Augustus  returned  it  to  the 
Rhoeteans."*  Strabo's  statement  is  confirmed  by  Lucan"  (38-65  a.d.), 
who  praises  the  beauty  of  the  statue  of  Ajax. 

It  appears  incredible  indeed  that  all  the  archaeologists  who  cite  the 
passage  of  Philostratus  have  thought  the  word  irepuipfio^eip  meant 
"  restore,''  and  have  therefore  understood  that  Hadrian  merely  restored 
the  tomb  and  the  temple,  whereas  Td:f)ov  irepuipfio^eip  ripi  can  never  have 
meant  anything  else  than  "  erect  a  tomb  to  some  one."  Strange  to  say, 
even  no  less  an  authority  than  Carl  Gotthold  Lenz,'  one  of  the  greatest 
philologists  and  Homeric  scholars  that  ever  lived,  has  fallen  into  this 
wonderful  error. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  investigate  whether  the  corpse  found  in  the 
low  tumulus  on  the  sea-shore  was  that  of  Ajax  or  not ;  at  all  events,  it 
appears  certain  that  a  corpse  was  found  there,  and  that  Hadrian  brought 
it  to  the  spur  of  the  heights  of  Rhoeteum,  now  called  In  Tepeh,  and  built  a 
small  sanctuary  over  it,  which  he  covered  up  with  a  high  conical  tumulus ; 
and  no  doubt  in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  of  it  was  visible  at  the  top  of 


'  Pausanias,  i.  35,  §  3 :  rod  yhp  rd^v  rk  iFpbs 
rhy  ofyioX^v  f<f>aaictv  ixucXvceu  rify  Bi\cur<rayy 
Kol  r^v  iffoZoy  4s  rh  fiyrifia  ov  xoXcir^v  xoirjircuy 
Koi  fA9  rod  yticpov  rh  fiiytdos  rfKficdp€<r$ai  r^Sc 
M\tv€*  ir*yrd$\ov  ykp  irat9hs  *tyal  ol  Kark 
diaicoy  fxiXitrra  rh  4rr\  rots  y6yauny  bora^  koXov- 
fitytu  8i  ^h  rHy  larp&y  fivKas. 

*  Philostr.  Hcrvxca,  p.  137,  ed.  Kayser: 
"Aicovf  8^*  xdintos  ^v  fiotf  ^4y€,  iroXAik  r&y 
iiKKTrovfiiywy  ^b  aov  yiyvAtricofyf  ts  IXctc 
Bta^Oapriyai  fi4y  xort  rh  rov  Atewrot  orifM  inrh 
rrjs  dcLKdfforis^  Tphs  f  icciroi,  6<rra  9h  iy  ahr^ 
^tay^yai  learh  MfKdmixvy  tufBp^nroy,  koX  t^aaK^v 


*Aipiayhy  fieuri\4a  ircpiorciXcu  avrh  4s  Tpolay 
4\96yra  ical  rhy  yvyX  rd^k  TtpiapfiAirtu  r^ 
Atojrri  iffriy  h  koX  irpoffrrv^d^tyoy  rvy  6(rrAy 
icai  ^^lA^crovra. 

^  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  595 :  Elra  *9olr*u>y  ir6\is  4t\ 
\6^  K§m4y7i  KoX  Tfp  'Potrtitf  avytx^is  ii4ify 
kXirtrfis^  4^*  f  fiyrifia  Kcd  hphy  Atarros  fcal 
iivliptdSf  hy  ipiurros  *Ayrt»ytou  ieofuff04yra  elf 
Atyvwroy  iLx4ZctK9  rots  *PoiTffiffv<ri  irdXii^,  jra^dir^ 
Kttl  iWois,  6  ^tfiturrhs  Kcuaap. 

•  Pharscdia,  ix.  961-979. 

*  See  C.  G.  Lenz,  Die  Ebene  xson  Troja  ;  Neu 
Strelitx,  1798,  p  7« 
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the  mound.  The  base  of  this  bnildiog  waa  circular,  and  was,  as  Choisenl- 
Goa£Ger  reports,  consolidated  by  a  number  of  curved  walls  built  within 
the  circle,  and  adapted  to  anpport  the  weight  of  the  edifice.    There 


appears  to  have  been  no  other  entrance  than  hy  a  circular  passage 
vaulted  all  round,  3j  ft.  in  diameter.  This  passage-is  still  well  preserved, 
but  the  foundations  of  the  temple,  which  probably  consisted  of  large 
wrought  stones,  were  in  1770  partly  taken  out  by  a  Turkish  olBcer,* 
who  used  the  materials  for  building  a  bridge.  Visitors  will  find  in  and 
close  to  the  tumulus  large  massive  blocks  of  masonry,  consisting  of 
small  stones  joined  with  chalk.  There  is  every  probability  that  the  early 
Christians  who,  in  their  pious  zeal,  destroyed  so  many  temples  and  works 
of  art,  also  destroyed  the  temple  and  statue  of  Ajax,  but  this  could  not  of 
course  be  done  without  partly  demolishing  the  tumulus.  The  Turkish 
officer,  therefore,  who  in  1770  removed  the  foundations  of  the  temple, 
only  completed  the  destruction  begun  probably  1400  years  before.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  closo  to  the  shore,  visitors  will 
see  a  large  mutilated  marble  statue,  which  may  perhaps  be  identical 
with  the  statue  of  Ajax.  The  sea  is  10  ft.  lower  than  the  base  of  the 
primitive  tumulus  of  Ajax  ;  but  in  strong  southerly  storms  the  mound  is 
nevertheless  flooded,  and  it  is  therefore  very  probable  that  it  may  have 
been  washed  away  by  the  waves.  What  now  remains  of  it  is  not  more 
than  3  ft.  4  in.  above  the  surface,  and  consists  of  pebbles  with  a  large 
number  of  fragments  of  marble  sculptures.  I  sank  a  shaft  in  the  mound, 
but  struck  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  8  ft.  4  in.,  and  found  nothing  but 
pebbles  and  some  large  bones  identified  by  Professor  Virchow  as  horse- 
bones.     There  is  no  trace  of  a  temple. 

a  Strelili,  1798, 
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2.  T}te  TumuluB  of  Achilles. — The  second  tutnulos  in  Bneceseion,  called 
that  of  Achillea,  was  explored  in  1786  by  a  Jew,  by  order  and  on  account 
of  Choisenl-Gouffier,  who  was  at  that  time  French  Ambassador  at  Con- 


Btantinople.  A  shaft  was  sank  from  the  top,'  and  the  virgin  soil  was 
reached  at  a  depth  of  29  ft.  The  npper  part  of  the  conical  tumulus  was 
found  to  consist  of  well-beaten  clay  to  the  depth  of  G  ft. ;  then  followed  a 
compact  layer  of  stones  and  clay,  2  ft.  deep ;  a  third  stratum  consisted  of 
fiarth  mixed  with  sand;  a  fonrth  of  very  fine  sand.  In  the  centre  was 
found  a  small  cavity,  4  ft.  in  length  and  breadth,  formed  of  masonry,  and 
covered  with  a  flat  stone,  which  had  broken  under  the  weight  pressing 
upon  it.  In  the  cavity  were  found  charcoal,  ashes  impregnated  with  fat, 
fragments  of  pottery  exactly  similar  to  the  Etruscan,  several  bones,  easy 
to  distinguish,  among  which  was  a  tibia,  and  the  fragment  of  a  skull ; 
also  fragments  of  an  iron  sword  ;  and  a  bronze  fignre  seated  on  a  chariot 
with  horses.  Several  of  the  clay  vases  were  much  burnt  and  vitrified, 
whereas  all  the  painted  vessels  were  unhurt.  This  is  au  abstract  of  the 
account  given  of  the  excavations  by  Choiseul-Gouffier.'*  But,  as  no  man 
of  experience  or  worthy  of  confidence  was  present  at  the  excavation, 
scholars  seem  to  have  distrusted  the  account  from  the  first,  aud  to  have 
thought  that  the  Jew,  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  reward,  had  procured 
and  prepared  beforehand  all  the  objects  he  pretended  to  have  found  in  the 
tumulus.  And  all  the  experience  we  have  now  gathered  by  the  explora- 
tion of  so  many  similar  tumuli  is  fatal  to  the  Jew's  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries. As  I  felt  assured  that  the  fragments  of  pottery  contained  in  the 
tumulus  would  give  me  the  key  to  its  date,  I  was  very  anxiouR  to  explore 

•  Sw  C.  G.  Uai,  Die  Ebene  ton  Tmja,  nach  dem  Gn/en  CSioitet^-Gauffier ;  K«a  Streliti,  1798, 
p.  64.  »•  Ibid.  pp.  60-62. 
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it;  but  as  the  owner  of  the  land,  a  Turk  in  Koum  Kaleh,  would  not  give 
me  the  permission  to  sink  a  shaft  in  it  without  receiving  beforehand  a 
reward  of  £100, 1  abstained  from  doing  so. 

That  this  tumulus  was  considered  in  the  historical  times  of  antiquity 
as  the  sepulchre  of  Achilles,  is  evident  from  Pliny  {H.  N.  v.  33)  and 
Quintus  Smyrnaeus  (vii.  402),  both  of  whom  place  it  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Scamander.  That  Homer  knew,  from  his  own  eyesight,  the  tumulus 
which  in  his  time  was  considered  as  the  common  tomb  of  Achilles  and 
Patroclus,  or  at  least  that  he  had  a  particular  tumulus  in  view  which  he 
attributes  in  common  to  both  heroes,  appears  evident  from  the  verses  in 
which  he  makes  Achilles  direct  the  Greeks  to  heap  up  for  Patroclus 
a  small  tumulus,  and  to  make  it  larger  and  higher  after  his  own  death.^ 
This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  passage  in  which  Patroclus  appears  to 
Achilles  in  his  dream,  and  begs  him  not  to  put  his  bones  apart  from  his 
own,'  but  to  erect  a  tumulus  over  the  bones  of  both.^  I  call  attention 
to  the  word  aop6<i  (an  dira^  elprj^ivov),  nised  in  the  latter  verse  for  the 
usual  arj/ia» 

3.  The  next  tumulus  excavated  was  that  which  is  situated  on  the 
height  above  Een  Kioi.  It  was  explored  by  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Calvert, 
who  ascertained  that  it  was  an^artificial  mound,  but  found  neitlier  bones, 
nor  ashes,  nor  objects  of  human  industry  in  it. 

4.  TJie  Tumulus  of  Priam. — The  fourth  tumulus  was  excavated  by 
Mr.  J  rank  Calvert,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  it  :* — "  According 
to  the  description  of  Forchhammer,  three  of  the  four  tumuli  before 
Gergis  are  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  rocky  eminence,  the  Bali  Dagh, 
a  little  distance  outside  the  thick  wall  which  separates  them  from  the 
Acropolis ;  and  by  the  side  of  each  is  a  deep  pit,  apparently  artificial. 
The  fourth  is  on  the  same  ridge,  more  to  the  west.  He  is  not  altogether 
correct,  however,  in  stating  that  their  materials  are  all  derived  from 
the  natural  rock  on  which  they  stand,  for  ona  of  them  alone  is  entirely 
so ;  namely,  the  one  correctly  so  described  by  Lechevalier,  and  which  he 
names  the  tomb  of  Hector.  The  largest  of  the  other  mounds,  supposed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Priam,*^  was  the  one  I  decided  on  excavating.  It  is 
about  13  ft.  in  height,  and,  cropping  out  on  the  summit,  traces  of  a 
quadrangular  building  were  visible.  I  caused  an  open  shaft  to  be  com- 
menced at  the  base  of  the  mound,  and  it  was  carried  along  the  surface 
of  the  natural  rock  through  a  mixture  of  earth  and  stones,  as  far  as 
the  masonry  in  the  centre,  which  rested  upon  the  rock.  This  structure 
I  found  to  be,  as  at  the  top,  square  in  form,  and  measuring  about  14  ft. 
by  12.  It  is  formed  of  large  irregular  stones,  roughly  hewn  on  the 
outward  faces  alone,  and  put  together  without  cement.  The  space  in 
the  interior  is  filled  in  with  small  loose  stones.     A  few  casual  potsherds 

>  n.  xxiii.  245-248 :  »  //.  xxiii.  91 : 

TT^fjifiov  8*  ovfid\a  iroWhy  iyi»  xopittrOai  iyvya,  ws  8i  koX  htrria  vScilp  Sfih"  vophs  d^iJCoA^rrot . . . 

dAA*  hriuKta  roiov,    twtira  8i  imL  rhv  *AxBuoi  *  ContribtUions  touxurda  the  Ancient  (hojraphy 

9vpv¥  ff  i^K6¥  T6  TiOiifitwaiy  0%  iu¥  4fi9io  of  the  Troadj  p.  2. 

Bt6r§poi  4u  rfitaai  vcKvkK^i  \lini<r6t.  *  Remarks  and  Observations  on  the  Plain  of 

«  //.  xxiii.  69-90.  Troy,  by  W.  Franklin,  p.  19 ;  Walpole'a  Ihivels^  i. 

p.  108. 
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were  thrown  out  during  the  excavations,  but  nothing  was  found  to 
indicate  that  this  mound  had  been  used  as  a  place  of  sepulture.  It 
appears  rather  to  have  served  as  a  base  to  some  statue  or  public  monu- 
ment, or,  as  Dr.  Hunt  remarks,  as  a  foundation  to  some  altar  or  shrine."  * 

5.  The  fifth  tumulus  explored,  likewise  by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  was  the 
conical  mound  below  Yeni  Shehr,  the  so-called  Tumulus  of  Patroclus. 
He  sank  an  open  shaft  in  it  and  dug  down  in  the  centre  to  the  virgin  soil, 
but  found  here  also  neither  bones  nor  ashes  nor  anything  else.  Homer 
says  of  the  cenotaph  of  Patroclus : 

ropvdaaamo  Z\  (rrjfia,  OtfitlXid  re  icpofiiKomo  •  .  .^ 

which  means,  "  they  traced  out  the  circle  for  the  tumulus,  and  encom- 
passed it  with  foundation-stones."  This  passage  leads  us  naturally  to 
expect  to  find  at  least  one  circle  of  stones  in  or  around  this  and  the  other 
tumuli ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  found  in  any  one  of  the  tumuli 
hitherto  excavated. 

6.  The  Tumulm  of  Hector, — In  October  1872  this  tumulus,  already 
mentioned  as  on*  the  Bali  Dagh,  was  excavated  by  my  honoured  friend 
Sir  John  Lubbock.  It  consists  entirely  of  small  stones,  and  was,  probably 
for  this  reason,  attributed  by  Lechevalier  to  Hector.  But  there  were 
found*  in  it  neither  bones  nor  charcoal  nor  any  traces  of  the  destination  of 
this  tumulus  for  a  funeral  mound. 

7.  The  Pasha  Tepeh. — The  seventh  tumulus,  called  Pasha  Tepeh,  was 
excavated  in  the  beginning  of  May.  1873  by  Mrs.  Sophia  Schliemann. 
As  I  have  said  in  the  preceding  pages,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
regarding  the  identity  of  this  tumulus  with  the  mound  held  by  Strabo 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Aesyetes,  mentioned  by  Homer,®  for  Strabo  says  that 
it  was  situated  at  a  distance  of  5  stadia  from  Novum  Ilium  on  the  road 
to  Alexandria-Troas.*  But  Alexandria-Troas  lay  to  the  south-west  of 
Ilium,  and  the  road  to  it,  which  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  ford  of  the 
Scamander  at  its  entrance  into  the  valley,  goes  direct  south  as  far  as 
Bounarbashi.  Now,  Pasha  Tepeh  is  exactly  at  a  distance  of  1017  yds.  to 
the  south  of  the  southern  wall  of  Novum  Ilium,  and  therefore  its  situation 
answers  perfectly  to  Strabo's  indication,  and  even  the  road  close  to  which  it 
lies  is  most  probably  identical  with  the  road  of  which  Strabo  speaks.  But 
the  identity  of  this  tumulus  with  the  tomb  of  Aesyetes  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  for,  according  to  the  above  Homeric  passage,  Priam's  son  Polites 
was  watching  on  the  tumulus  of  Aesyetes  when  the  Achaeans  should  rush 
forth  from  the  ships,  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  situated  to  the 
north  of  Ilium,  between  the  city  and  the  Hellespont,  probably  about  Koum 
Kioi.  If,  therefore,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  and  Strabo,  who  adopted  his 
theory,  pretended  that  Pasha  Tepeh  was  identical  with  the  tumulus  of 
Aesyetes,  it  was  merely  to  uphold  their  impossible  theory  that  Troy  had 
been  situated  on  the  site  of  'iXiecop  Kwfirj. 

But  Pasha  Tepeh  being  in  front  of  Ilium  and  to  the  side  of  the  Plain^ 


•  Walpole*8  Trarc\  i.  p.  108.  '  /?.  xxiii.  2:>5. 

•  //.  ii.  791-794,  already  quoted  at  p.  147.  »  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  599. 
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its  position  correBponds  perfectly  with  the  iudicatioDS  which  Homer " 
gives  us  of  the  position  of  the  monument  held  by  the  gods  to  be  the 
tumuluB  of  Myrin6,  whereas  men  believed  it  to  be  the  sepulchre  of 
Batieia,  and  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  poet,  in  describing 
this  tomb  to  ua,  had  Pasha  Tepeh  in  view. 


We  haTO  seen  that  Batieia,  or  Bateia,  was  the  daughter  of  Tencer,  eon 
of  the  Scamander  and  the  nymph  Idaea,  and  the  queen  of  Dardanus. 
Myrin6,  to  whom  the  tumulus  was  ascribed  by  the  gods,  was  one  of  the 

"  It.  ii.  811-8U:  tJ)"  4  TH  GrS^f  Bardiav  ■ijiAt'nvir"'. 

tart  ti  TiJ  Tpowipattf  nikia^  atttta  itoXifni,  oMfotoi  it  rt  aiiiia  iraAirviiilpA/iaia  Mujiinif 

ir  nlif  iriniAt,  wiflipaitQ!  Ma  vol  Irta, 

2    U 
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Amazons  who  undertook  a  campaign  against  Troy.^  I  remind  the  reader 
that,  according  to  Professor  Sayce,  Myrin6  is  identical  with  Smyrna, 
which  was  a  name  of  Artemis-Cybele,  the  Amazons  having  been  in  the 
first  instance  the  priestesses  of  this  Asiatic  goddess. 

Mrs.  Schliemann  sank  from  the  top  a  shaft  lOf  ft.  broad  and  17^  ft 
long,  and  found  that  the  layer  of  vegetable  soil  is  scarcely  more  than 
f  of  an  inch  thick ;  then  follows  brown  earth  as  hard  as  stone,  which 
alternates  with  strata  of  calcareous  earth.  At  a  depth  of  15  ft.  the  white 
limestone  rock  was  struck.  No  ashes  or  charcoal  were  found,  much  less 
the  bones  of  a  burnt  corpse.  That  Mrs.  Schliemann  could  have  missed  the 
traces  of  a  funeral  pyre,  if  such  had  really  existed,  is  inconceivable,  when 
we  consider  the  size  of  the  perpendicular  cutting.  There  were  found  in 
the  brown  earth  some  fragments  of  hand-made  pottery  similar  to  that  of 
the  third,  the  burnt  city  of  Hissarlik,  which  led  me  to  ascribe  a  similar 
age  to  the  mound.  But,  after  the  winter  rains  had  widened  the  shaft 
and  brought  to  light  more  pottery,  I  found  there  also  very  common 
archaic  Greek  potsherds,  which  made  me  at  first  doubt  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  this  tumulus.  But  having  carefully  compared  them  with  the 
common  archaic  pottery  found  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  Novum  Iliumy 
as  well  as  with  the  archaic*  pottery  found  in  my  excavations  in  Ithaca, 
I  no  longer  hesitate  to  attribute  to  them  a  high  antiquity,  although 
their  age  does  not,  of  course,  come  up  to  that  of  even  the  latest  pre- 
historic city  of  Hissarlik.  I  therefore  find  in  the  pottery  no  obstacle 
to  my  theory  that  this  tumulus  existed  at  the  time  of  Homer,  and  that  it 
gave  him  the  idea  for  the  sepulchre  of  Queen  Batieia  or  the  Amazon  Myrine- 
As  for  the  fragments  of  pre-historic  pottery  contained  in  the  tumulus, 
they  were  no  doubt  lying  on  or  in  the  ground  with  which  it  was  heaped  up. 

8.  Tumulus  of  Ujek  Tepeh. — Although  my  honoured  friend  Sir  Austen 
Henry  Layard  had  already  in  January  1879  obtained  for  me  permission 
to  explore  the  remaining  tumuli  of  the  Troad,  there  yet  remained  a 
thousand  difficulties  to  overcome.  But  by  the  kind  endeavours  of  Mr. 
E.  Malet,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  during  Sir  A.  H.  Layard's  absence, 
and  of  Count  Hatzfeldt,  the  German  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  who 
assisted  me  at  the  request  of  Professor  Virchow,  I  obtained  my  firman  on 
the  17th  of  April,  and  began  on  the  following  morning  to  sink  shafts  on 
the  summits  of  the  gigantic  tumuli  of  Ujek  Tepeh  and  Besika  Tepeh. 

Ujek  is  the  pure  Turkish  word     j\^^  X  which  means  "  fireside."      The 

tumulus  is,  according  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  213^  ft.  high  above 
the  sea,  and  it  has  obtained  its  name  from  the  strange  fact  that  (probably 
from  a  confusion  of  the  name  Ilus  with  Elias)  it  is  regarded  as  the 
sepulchre  of  the  prophet  Elias  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Troad,  who 
go  thither  on  pilgrimage  on  the  festival  of  that  saint,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  to  pray  to  him  and  to  light  fires  on  the  top  of  the  tumulus  in 
his  honour.  Such  fires  must  have  been  kindled  there  by  the  Christians  for 
many  centuries,  for  down  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  2  in.  I  found  nothing  but 
yellow  wood-ashes  mixed  with  fragments  of  uninteresting  modern  pottery. 


>  Jl,  in,  189,  190  ;  Strabo,  xu.  p.  573. 
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I  began  my  excayations  by  aiaking  a  abaft  10  ft.  aqnare.  I  worked 
during  tbe  finit  two  days  with  picks  and  shovela  only,  with  which  latter 
I  threw  oat  the  earth  from  the  shaft;  but  tbe  next  two  days  1  bad  to 


employ  baskets,  and,  when  the  depth  of  the  shaft  had  reached  13  ft.,  to 
erect  a  wooden  triangle  (called  by  bnilders  shear-legs),  by  means  of  wbicb 
tbe  earth  was  drawn  oat  in  baskets  with  windlsasee.  In  tbe  accompanying 
engraving,  No.  1515,  this  tumnlua  is  represented  from  the  north  side. 
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which  has,  according  to  M.  Bamoufs  meaBurement,  a  perpeDdicolar 
height  of  68  ft.  6  in. ;  ita  greatest  height  of  83  ft.  is  on  the  east  side,  its 
lowest  of  53  ft.  8  in.  on  the  west  sidt     Another  engraving,  No.  1516, 


represents  the  tumulus  of  Ujek  Tepeh  as  seen  from  the  confiaence  of  the 
Scamander  and  Thymbrius. 

The  excavations  of  both  Ujefe  Tepeh  and  Besika  Tepeh  were  conducted 
by  my  able  engineer  Mr.  M.  Gorkiewicz.  The  first  day  I  could  only  work 
the  shaft  in  Ujek  Tepeh  with  four  labourers,  but  I  had  to  increase  the 
number  daily  as  we  went  deeper,  until  I  had  twelve  workmen,  which 
remained  the  nnmher  of  hands  in  the  shaft  to  the  end.* 

I  struck,  at  a  depth  of  2  ft.  8  in.  below  the  summit,  a  wall  which 
consists  alternately  of  roughly-hewn  stones,  large  and  small,  from  1  ft. 
to  3  ft.  long  and  from  8  in.  to  1  ft.  6  in.  thick,  cemented  with  a  quantity 
of  clay ;  and,  as  visitors  will  see,  by  a  most  lucky  chance  this  wall  was 
discovered  exactly  on  the  west  side  of  my  shaft,  so  that  it  was  no  obstacle 
to  me.  Its  direction  is  from  north  to  south.  Having  dug  through  the 
layer  of  ashes,  I  struck  alternately  layers  of  coarse  yellow,  brown,  or 
whitish  clay,  which  are  intersected  at  intervals  of  from  4  to  5  ft.  by 
horizontal  strata  of  nnwrought  stones ;  and  these  could  not,  in  my  opinion, 
have  been  put  there  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  consolidate  the 
tumulus.  On  reaching  a  depth  of  6  ft.,  I  found  that  my  shaft  had  been 
commenced  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  I  therefore  narrowed  it  to  6^  ft. 
square.  To  avoid  fatal  accidents  I  supported  the  four  sides  of  the  shaft 
vertically  as  well  as  horizontally  with  large  beams  and  thick  planks, 
which  were  carefully  nailed  together.  Nevertheless  there  was  always 
some  danger,  particularly  for  the  workmen  who  worked  in  the  shaft,  and 
who  always  had  to  be  hoisted  in  and  out  by  the  rope  of  the  windlass. 
I  therefore  paid  somewhat  higher  wages  to  those  who  worked  the  windlass 
above,  and  double  wages  to  those  who  worked  below.  No  Qreek  workman 
in  the  Troad  ever  works  on  a  Sunday  or  on  any  of  the  namerooB  other 
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Greek  holidays;  but  by  paying  5  francs  to  each  man  who  worked  on 
those  days,  I  got  them  to  overcome  all  their  scruples,  and  always  had  most 
assiduous  labourers.  Thus  in  four  weeks'  time  I  reached,  at  a  depth  of 
46  ft.  4  in.,  the  virgin  soil,  consisting  of  very  hard  yellow  clay  mixed  with 
stones.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  of  the  excavation  (Plans  V.  and  VI.), 
the  large  wall  on  the  west  side  of  my  shaft  is  only  11  *  80  metres  = 
39  ft.  4  in,  high,  and  reaches  down  to  a  depth  of  42  ft.  below  the  sur- 
face ;  consequently,  it  was  not  built  on  the  virgin  soil,  but  4  ft.  4  in. 
above  it.  By  comparing  these  figures  with  the  height  of  the  tumulus 
as  given  above,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  mound  was  erected  on  a 
natural  hill. 

Simultaneously  with  this  shaft,  I  dug  into  the  mound  from  the  north 
side,  at  a  perpendicular  depth  of  66  ft.  8  in.  below  the  summit,  a  tunnel 
6  ft.  8  in.  high,  5  ft.  4  in.  broad  below  and  4  ft.  4  in.  above  ;  and  I  made 
it  vaulted,  in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  for  my  workmen.  Owing  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  tunnel,  there  was  only  room  in  it  for  three  men,  of 
whom  two  worked  with  picks,  whilst  the  third  carried  out  the  earth  in  a 
wheelbarrow. 

I  did  not  begin  the  tunnel  lower  down,  owing  to  the  rising  ground  on 
the  west  side  of  the  tumulus,  which  made  me  afraid  that  I  should  strike 
the  natural  soil.  The  earth  being  as  hard  as  stone,  and  the  tunnel  being 
so  narrow,  I  could  not  work  in  it  with  my  usual  pick-axes,  and  had  to 
have  a  dozen  steel  picks  half  their  size  made  in  haste,  one  end  of  which 
was  pointed  and  the  other  2-3rds  in.  broad  and  very  sharp.  When  I 
had  penetrated  29  ft.  horizontally  into  the  mound,  I  came  upon  the  virgin 
soil,  consisting  of  a  yellowish  sandy  clay  and  stones.  It  was  covered  to 
the  depth  of  1  ft.  7  in.  with  a  layer  of  humus,  which  was  no  doubt  on 
the  surface  when  the  tumulus  was  built.  This  humus  was  covered,  from 
1ft.  2  in.  to  1ft.  4  in.  deep,  by  a  layer  of  brown  clay,  succeeded  by 
another  thin  layer  of  black  earth.  This  latter  was  followed  by  a  thin 
layer  of  white  clay,  on  which  again  lay  a  stratum  of  humus ;  then 
followed  again  a  layer  of  brownish  clay,  3  ft.  thick.  I  now  at  once 
ordered  the  tunnel  to  be  raised  6^  ft. ;  and  as,  in  digging  further  into 
the  mound,  I  nevertheless  again  struck  the  virgin  soil,  I  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  tunnel  3^  ft.  higher,  and  then  to  follow  the  ascending  slope  of 
the  natural  soil  in  the  direction  of  my  shaft,  which  I  at  last  reached 
after  a  month's  very  hard  labour. 

The  layers  of  brown,  yellow,  or  white  clay  succeeded  each  other 
continually  as  I  worked  on.  Visitors  will  see  that  their  thickness  varies, 
which  is  natural,  for  the  earth  was  of  course  brought  gradually  from 
many  difierent  places  when  the  mound  was  heaped  up.  Fortunately  I  had 
no  need  to  support  the  sides  or  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  with  wooden 
beams  and  planks ;  for  the  soil  being,  as  already  mentioned,  as  hard  as 
stone,  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  to  my  workmen.  But  the  heat 
in  the  narrow  tunnel  was  very  great,  and  it  was  increased  by  the  petroleum 
lamps ;  besides,  the  work  being  very  heavy,  I  was  obliged  to  pay  the 
workmen  5  francs  a  head  daily.  Great  was  our  joy  when  at  last  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  was  reached,  and  a  cool  draught  of  air  was  established 
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through  the  tunnel.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  my  workmen  with  13 
okes  (32  i  bottles)  of  wine  and  two  roasted  sheep,  which  I  had  given  them 
on  the  occasion.  The  tunnel  is  96  ft.  8  in.  long.  By  digging  galleries  to 
the  right  and  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  I  found  that  the  great  wall 
formed  the  east  side  of  a  gigantic  quadrangular  mass  of  masonry,  a  spe- 
cies of  tower,  15  ft.  square  ;  its  height  being,  as  already  stated,  39  ft.  4  in. 
I  further  ascertained  that  it  had  been  founded  directly  above  a  circular 
enclosure,  4  ft.  4  in.  high,  consisting  of  well-cut  polygons,  from  11^  to  2^  ft. 
long,  1ft.  2  in.  broad,  and  2  J  ft.  thick,  which  are  so  admirably  fitted 
together  that  the  whole  enclosure  appears  to  consist  of  one  single  block ; 
its  diameter  being  34  ft.  As  will  be  seen  on  the  plan  and  section  of 
XJjek  Tepeh  (Plans  V.  and  VI.),  on  the  north-west  side  of  this  circle 
another  wall  leans  against  it,  which  also  forms  a  curve,  but  of  a  greater 
radius.  It  is  of  the  same  height,  and  consists  of  rather  small  quad- 
rangular wrought  stones,  joined  together  without  any  binding  material. 
Having  cut  a  gallery  into  the  massive  square  structure,  I  found  in  its 
midst,  and  6  ft.  above  its  base,  a  quadrangular  cavity,  3  ft.  square  and  5  ft. 
high,^  filled  with  fine  earth,  which  must  in  the  course  of  ages  have  pene- 
trated through  the  fissures  between  the  stones.  From  this  cavity  I  cut 
a  vertical  shaft  through  the  masonry  down  to  the  virgin  soil,  without 
finding  anything  else  than  some  fragments  of  pottery,  among  which  late 
Boman  potsherds  are  conspicuous,  and  also  an  iron  knife.  I  also  dug 
galleries  above  the  two  circular  walls,  and  was  by  these  means  enabled 
to  sink  vertical  shafts  into  the  circular  enclosures.  From  one  of  the 
shafts  I  also  dug  a  tunnel,  and  joined  it  to  the  shaft  sunk  in  the  midst 
of  the  massive  quadrangular  tower ;  but  everywhere  I  obtained  the  same 
result — some  fragments  of  iron  implements  and  pottery  of  various  epochs, 
among  which  late  Eoman  pottery  is  the  most  abundant.  The  very 
same  result  had  been  obtained  in  the  large  vertical  shaft,  as  well  as  in 
the  large  tunnel. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  dig  tunnels  in  the  midst  of  a  huge  mound,  from 
these  again  to  sink  shafts,  and  to  dig  tunnels  again  from  the  bottom  of 
these  shafts,  he  who  has  been  an  eye-witness  of  such  an  undertaking  can 
alone  understand. 

In  the  opinion  of  M.  Bumouf  and  my  own,  the  circular  enclosure  of 
polygonal  stones,  over  which  the  quadrangular  tower  is  built,  can  have 
been  nothing  else  than  a  sacred  shrine,  and  must  probably  have  been  built 
a  considerable  time  before  the  superincumbent  structure  and  the  tumulus 
were  erected.  He  thinks  with  me  that  ft  is  of  the  Macedonian  age,  or 
perhaps  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. ;  for  as  the  polygons  have  been  worked 
with  iron  pick-hammers,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  authorized  to  attribute 
to  it  a  higher  antiquity.  Professor  Sayce  finds  the  masonry  of  the 
circular  enclosure  to  be  distinctively  Macedonian,  and  does  not  think  it 
can  possibly  be  older. 

Considering  all  this,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  history  knows  only  of 
one  single  tumulus  having  been  erected  here,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
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»  See  on  Plan  VI. 
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that  this  must  necessarily  be  that  very  historical  monument ;  namely, 
the  tumulus  which,  according  to  Herodian,  the  Emperor  Caracalla  (211- 
216  A.D.)  erected  in  honour  of  his  most  intimate  friend  Festus,  whom 
some  believed  he  had  poisoned  merely  to  provide  his  Patroclus,  in  order 
to  imitate  the  funeral  celebrated  by  Achilles  to  his  friend,*  which  Homer 
describes  with  so  much  beauty  and  precision  in  the  twenty-third  book 
of  the  Iliad, 

The  tumulus  of  Patroclus  was,  as  we  have  seen  above,  a  mere 
cenotaph;  it  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  tumulus  of  Festus  could  be 
nothing  else  than  a  cenotaph,  because  the  funeral  rites  detailed  by  Homer 
were,  of  course,  scrupulously  observed  by  Caracalla.  The  identity  of  this 
tumulus  with  that  of  Festus  is  confirmed  by  its  gigantic  proportions ;  for 
a  vain  fool  like  Caracalla,  who  aped  the  manners  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  in  cold  blood  murdered  his  dearest  friend  in  order  to  imitate  Achilles, 
could  not  but  erect  a  funeral  mound  far  exceeding  in  magnitude  all  the 
other  tumuli  of  the  Troad. 

Of  a  funeral  fire  no  trace  was  found  either  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower 
or  elsewhere  in  the  tumulus.  We  may  therefore  consider  it  as  certain 
that  the  corpse  of  Festus  was  not  burnt  on  this  very  spot.  But  pro- 
bably it  was  burnt  close  by.  If  Caracalla  built  the  cenotaph  right 
upon  the  open  sanctuary  which  the  two  circular  enclosures  seem  to 
indicate,  it  may  probably  have  been  in  order  to  impart  a  greater  solemnity 
to  his  farce. 

To  many  of  the  fragments  of  terra-cottas  found  in  this  tumulus  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  assign  the  date  of  the  fifth,  to  some  of  them  even  of  the 
sixth  or  the  seventh  century  b.c.  ;  but  it  is  not  to  them,  but  to  the 
abundant  late  Eoman  potsherds,  that  we  must  look  for  the  key  to  the  date 
of  the  monument,  for  this  may  be  at  any  time  later,  but  it  cannot  possibly 
be  older,  than  the  latest  pottery  found  at  its  bottom.  With  regard  to  the 
great  quadrangular  tower,  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  built  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  support  the  tumulus  and  to  preserve  it.  All  my  tunnels, 
shafts,  and  galleries  in  this  tumulus  remain  open  to  visitors  of  the  present 
and  all  future  generations.  Sir  Austen  H.  Layard  having  kindly  obtained 
for  me  permission  to  that  effect  from  the  Turkish  Government. 

Kegarding  the  quadrangular  tower  discovered  by  me  in  Ujek  Tepeh,  I 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  similarity  of  this  tumulus  with  the 
so-called  tumulus  of  Priam  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  which,  as  I  have  just 
mentioned,  was  excavated  by  Mr.  Calvert,  and  in  which  also  a  quadran- 
gular structure  was  discovered. 

My  honoured  friend  Dr.  Arthur  Milchhoefer,  member  of  the  German 
Archaeological   Institute   in  Athens,   kindly  calls   my   attention   to   the 


*  Herodian,  ir.  8,  §§  3-5 :  ii^iK6fitPos  9ii  ^#cci, 
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analogy  which  exists  between  the  tumulus  of  Ujek  Tepeh  and  the 
Cucumella  at  Vulci  in  Etruria,  of  which  he  gives  me  the  following 
details : — 

"  The  Cucumella  is  a  tumulus  now  between  40  and  50  ft.  high  by  about 
200  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base.  It  was  first  explored  in  1829  by  the 
Prince  of  Canino,  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  The  tumulus  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  large  blocks  which  is  now  destroyed,  and  on  which,  according 
to  all  analogy,  must  have  stood  the  sculptures  of  sphinxes  and  lions,  of 
which  several  have  been  found  outside.  Beneath  the  wall  were  found 
some  unimportant  tombs,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dennis,*  belong  to 
servants  and  slaves.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  tumulus  two  towers  were 
struck,  about  40  ft.  high ;  one  quadrangular,  the  other  conical ;  which  are 
distinguished  from  everything  else  of  the  kind  by  their  careless  and 
irregular  masonry.  But  Micali  *  observes  that  the  conical  tower  consists 
of  better  and  larger  materials  than  the  other.  These  towers  have,  it 
is  asserted,  no  visible  entrance,  though  an  entrance  is  indicated  in  the 
drawing  given  by  Micali.^ 

"  Lenoir  *  has  already  called  attention  to  the  tumulus  of  Alyattes  in 
Lydia,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,*  had  on  its  summit  five  conical 
pillars  (like  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  near  Chiusi,  and  the  so-called  *  tomb  of 
the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,'  near  Albano),  and  he  draws  from  this  the 
conclusion  that  the  towers  had  been  erected  in  the  tumulus  of  Cucumella 
to  support  five  similar  pillars. 

**0f  the  further  discoveries  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  besides  Ed. 
Gerhard/  Mr.  Dennis  says  :  *  At  the  foot  of  these  towers  is  now  a  shape- 
less hollow;  but  here  were  found  two  small  chambers  constructed  of 
massive  regular  masonry,  and  with  doorways  of  primitive  style,  arched 
over  by  the  gradual  convergence  of  the  horizontal  courses.  They  were 
approached  by  a  long  passage,  leading  directly  into  the  heart  of  the 
tumulus  ;  and  here  on  the  ground  lay  fragments  of  bronze  and  gold  plates, 
very  thin,  and  adorned  with  ivy  and  myrtle  leaves.  Two  stone  sphinxes 
stood  guardians  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage.'^ 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  at  Clusium,  the  only 
Etruscan  tomb  of  which  we  have  any  record,  bore  a  close  affinity  to  the 
only  Lydian  sepulchre  described  by  the  ancients  (that  of  Alyattes),  the 
square  merely  taking  the  place  of  the  circle ;  for  it  is  said  to  have  had 
^  five  pyramids '  rising  from  a  square  base  of  masonry,  one  at  each  angle, 
and  one  in  the  centre.^  And  the  curious  monument  at  Albano,  vulgarly 
called  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  has  a  square  basement  of 
masonry,  surmounted  by  four  cones,  and  a  cylindrical  tower  in  the  midst. 
Five,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  established  number  of  cones,  pyra- 
mids, or  columnar  cij^pi,  on  tombs  of  this  description ;  whence  it  has  been 


»  The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of   Etruria,  i.  •  Annali  delC  InstUuto,  ISS2,  ft.  272. 

p.  452.  •  i.  93. 

•  Storia  cTAnt.  Pop.  It  iii.  p.  103.   •  »  Bullet.  delCInst.  1829,  p.  51. 

^  Antichi  Monumentiy   62.    1 ;    see   also   the  •  Dennis,  op.  cit.  p.  453. 

Kkctch  in  the  Monumenti  of  the  Roman  Insti-  ■  VaiTO,  ap.  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxri.  19,  §  4. 
tuto,  i.  41.  2. 
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suggested  that  three  other  towers  are  probably  buried  in  the  unexcavated 
part  of  the  Cucumella."  * 

Dr.  Milchhoefer  adds  that,  on  account  of  the  sphinxes,  we  cannot 
ascribe  a  later  date  than  the  fifth  century  B.C.  to  the  Cucumella.  "  We 
have,"  he  says,  "  in  these  monuments  a  new  proof  of  the  ancient  and 
direct  connection  of  Asiatic  and  Tyrrhenian  culture.  In  Asia  Minor,  and 
especially  perhaps  in  the  necropolis  of  Sardis,  might  be  found  the  key  to 
the  solution  of  many  of  these  moot  questions." 

But  the  tumulus  of  Ujek  Tepeh  seems  to  have  no  aflSnity  to  any  one 
of  these  tombs  It  was  evidently  copied  by  Garacalla  from  the  other 
tumuli  of  the  Troad,  and  from  the  cenotaph  of  Patroclus  as  described  by 
Homer.  The  large  size  of  the  quadrangular  tower  erected  just  in  the 
centre,  and  the  fact  that  no  other  masonry  was  found  in  my  tunnel,  prove 
that  this  is  the  only  tower  in  the  tumulus,  and  that  its  sole  object  was  to 
consolidate  the  mound. 

9.  Tumulus  of  Besika  Tepeh. — Simultaneously  with  the  exploration  of 
Ujek  Tepeh,  I  also  investigated  the  Besika  Tepeh,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  but  some  modern  tra- 
vellers have  identified  it  with  the  sepulchre  of  Peneleos.*  This  tumulus  is, 
according  to  M.  Burnoufs  measurement,  141  ft.  high  above  the  sea,  48  ft. 
3  in.  in  height,  and  266  ft.  in  diameter  at  its  base.  Here  also  I  sank  from 
the  summit  of  the  tumulus  a  shaft  6^  ft.  square,*  and  began  at  the  same 
time  to  dig  a  tunnel  into  the  mound  from  the  north  side.  But  I  gave  up 
this  tunnel  after  a  few  days,  and  limited  myself  to  the  sinking  of  the 
shaft.  The  earth  being  very  loose,  I  had  constantly  to  support  all  the 
four  sides  of  the  shaft,  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  with  beams  and 
planks,  in  order  to  avoid  accidents.  Just  as  in  Ujek  Tepeh.  I  worked  here 
at  first  with  picks  and  shovels,  throwing  out  the  earth  on  the  sides  of  the 
mound.  But  when  the  depth  of  the  shaft  exceeded  6  ft.,  I  had  the  earth 
lifted  out  with  baskets,  and,  when  this  could  no  longer  be  done,  I  made 
a  wooden  triangle  of  beams  over  the  shaft,  and  had  the  earth  removed  in 
baskets  with  windlasses,  three  men  being  always  occupied  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  in  digging  and  filling  the  basket.  I  began  with  seven 
workmen,  but  had  to  increase  their  number  gradually  to  ten.  The  danger 
from  the  loose  earth  being  here  still  greater  than  in  the  Ujek  Tepeh, 
I  had  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  at  the  latter  tumulus.  As  in  that  case,  the 
earth  which  was  brought  up  was  thrown  all  round  the  summit,  in  order  to 
avoid  disfiguring  the  mound.  I  struck  from  time  to  time  layers  of  large 
stones,  which  can  have  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  consolidate  the 
tumulus.  In  a  great  many  places  these  stones  may  be  seen  peeping  out 
from  the  slope  of  the  mound. 

After  incessant  labour  for  twenty-four  days,  my  shaft,  at  a  depth  of 
44  ft.,  reached  the  rock,  which  consists  of  limestone.  M.  Bumouf,  who 
carefully  measured  and  investigated  the  difierent  strata  of  earth  in  the 

*  Arm.  Inst.  1832,  p.  273^Lenoir.  have  been  five."  (Dennis,  op,  ciL  i.  pp.  453,454.) 

Dennis  says  :  "  I  much  doubt  this.    Thei-e  may  •  Barker  Webb,    Topographs  de  la   Troade^ 

be  one  or  two  more,  bat  from  the  position  of  the  p.  66. 

disclosed  towers  in  the  mound  there  can  hardly 
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shaft,  found  the  rock  covered  with  a  layer  of  dark  vegetable  earth,  which 
was  probably  there  when  the  tumulus  was  made ; — 

milro.  ft.      Id. 

1.  ThethicknwsofthiBhnnmaiB        110  =  38 

2.  A  Btnitum  of  wbila  earth 70  =  2      4 

3.  AiitratnmotdarkeoHh       80  =  2      8 

4.  Do.  Btoneeand  white  earth                      ..  I'O  =34 

5.  Do.  Tegetable  earth           1-10  =     38 

6.  Do.  earth  with  yellow  claj  and  atones  . .  70  =     2      4 

7.  Do.  do.          do.          do.            to  the  top  7'SO  =26      0 

13-20     ..  44      0 


From  the  depression  of  the  eoil  at  the  foot  of  this  tumulus,  on  the 
north-east  aide,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  clay  and  earth  for  making  it  has 
been  taken  from  that  place.  Further  on,  in  a  north-easterly  and  easterly 
direction,  the  rock  has  evidently  been  artificially  levelled  for  a  distance  of 
about  200  yds.  square,  and  most  probably  this  little  plateau  has  been  the 
site  of  the  prehistoric  city  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  strange 
pottery  found  in  the  tnmnlus. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  I  excavated  two  galleries,  which  cross 
each  other,  and  of  which  each  has  a  length  of  18  ft.  4  in.  The  excavation 
of  these  galleries  was  a  very  dangerous  work,  the  earth  being  so  loose  and 
full  of  huge  stones,  that  I  could  not  proceed  a  single  foot  without  sup- 
porting the  roof  and  both  sides  of  my  underground  passages  with  beams 
and  planks.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  I  could  use  large  picks  here. 
The  debris,  carried  in  baskets  from  the  galleries  into  the  central  shaft, 
were  poured  there  into  the  large  basket  and  drawn  up  by  the  windlass. 
The  most   curious  object  I   found   was  the  fragment   of  a   vase-bottom 


(No.  1517),  with  incised  signs,  filled  up  with  white  chalk,  of  which  I  sent 
a  copy  to  Prof.  Sayce,  who  answered  me :  "I  do  not  think  it  is  a  real 
inscription,  but  it  may  possibly  he  a  bad  attempt  to  imitate  a  cuneiform 
inscription  seen  by  some  one  who  did  not  understand  the  latter,  like  the 
bad  copies  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  made  by  the  Phoenicians." 
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In  the  layers  of  yellow  clay  I  never  found  anything,  whilst  the  layers 
of  dark  earth,  which  appear  to  have  heen  cut  away  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  when  the  tumulus  was  made,  contained  large  masses  of  frag- 
ments of  very  coarse  as  well  as  of  better  pottery,  of  a  red,  brown,  yellow, 
or  black  colour,  which  has  received  a  lustrous  surface  by  hand-polishing : 
all  this  pottery  is  hand-made.  The  coarse  pottery,  which  is  sometimes  an 
inch  thick,  is  either  quite  unpolished  or  polished  on  one  side,  but  seldom 
on  both.  The  largest  of  the  vessels  which  the  fragments  of  the  rude 
pottery  denote,  cannot  have  been  higher  than  about  3  ft.  They  are  some- 
times ornamented  with  a  projecting  rope-like  band  round  the  neck  and 
a  handle  in  the  form  of  a  rope.  In  general,  these  coarse  vessels  are 
baked  only  to  about  one-third  of  the  thickness  of  their  clay,  and 
they  far  exceed  in  rudeness  any  pottery  ever  found  by  me  in  any  one 
of  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik.  But,  strange  to  say,  some 
of  them  have  a  rude  painted  ornamentation  of  large  black  bands. 

The  fragments  of  the  better  pottery  denote  smaller  vases,  and  the  first 
impression  they  make  is  certainly  that  they  are  similar  to  the  pottery 
of  the  second  city  of  Hissarlik,  and  of  the  same  make ;  nay,  some  of  them 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  similar  even  to  the  pottery  of  the  first  city. 
But  on  close  examination  we  find  that  they  are  vastly  different ;  for  their 
clay  is  coarser,  and  contains  much  more  of  the  coarsely-crushed  silicious 
stone  and  syenite,  with  a  far  greater  quantity  of  mica ;  besides,  the 
pottery  is  evidently  altogether  different  in  shape  and  fabric.  It  is  seldom 
baked  to  more  than  half  the  thickness  of  the  clay,  and  generally  only  to 
one-third.  Nevertheless,  having  been  abundantly  dipped  in  a  wash  of  clay, 
and  having  been  evidently  put  twice  to  the  fire,  and  polished  both  inside 
and  outside  before  each  baking,  the  vases  are  generally  smooth  on  both 
sides ;  but  a  vast  number  of  them  have  only  been  polished  on  the  outside, 
and  are  rude  and  coarse  on  the  inside.  The  vase-bottoms  especially  are 
rude  and  bulky,  all  of  them  are  flat,  and  in  a  very  great  number  of  cases 
they  have  the  impressions  of  the  wicker-work  of  straw  on  which  the  vases 
had  been  put  after  they  had  been  modelled.  On  most  of  these  vase- 
bottoms  the  impression  of  the  wicker-work  is  so  perfect,  that  one  might 
count  in  them  all  the  straws  of  which  it  was  composed.  Indeed,  it 
would  appear  that  the  impression  of  the  wicker-work  was  made  on 
purpose  to  decorate  the  vase-bottoms.  In  a  few  cases  the  vase-bottoms 
represent  the  impression  of  a  wicker-work  of  rods. 

The  Besika  pottery  further  differs  from  that  of  Hissarlik  in  the  total 
absence  of  perforated  projections  for  suspension.  Only  two  fragments  with 
a  hole  were  found  ;  one  of  them  belonging  to  a  bowl,  the  other  being  the 
fragment  of  a  hollow  wing-like  handle,  such  as  we  see  on  the  vases  like 
No.  180,  p.  303.  Two  such  wing-like  handles  were  found,  which  prove 
that  vases  similar  to  those  represented  under  these  numbers  were  in  use. 
There  were  also  found  two  fragments  of  a  red  and  a  black  vase,  with  a 
rudely-incised  linear  decoration  representing  net-work,  which  had  evi- 
dently been  made  after  the  baking ;  also  two  fragments  with  a  concave 
linear  decoration ;  whereas  hundreds  of  other  fragments  were  brought  to 
light,  having  a  most  curious  painted  decoration,  which  is  for  the  most 
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part  of  a  floral  kind,  representing  trees  of  brown  colour  on  a  light-yellow 
dead  ground,  but  so  rudely  made  that  one  doubts  after  all  if  the  primitive 
artist  intended  to  represent  trees  with  their  branches,  or  fish-spines. 
Sometimes  we  see  this  floral  decoration  of  a  lustrous  black,  on  a  light- 
yellow  dead  ground ;  and  in  such  cases,  all  the  rest  of  the  vase  being 
of  the  same  uniform  lustrous  black  colour,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
decoration  must  have  been  produced  without  paint,  and  merely  by  a 
polishing  stone.  Sometimes  we  see  on  the  vases  a  number  of  parallel 
black  bands,  between  which  the  painted  tree  or  herring-bone  decoration 
proceeds  alternately  in  opposite  directions.  At  other  times  we  see  a 
decoration  of  painted  brown  bands,  vertical  or  horizontal,  on  a  light-red 
dead  ground.  But  it  must  be  well  understood  that  the  decoration  is,  in 
the  case  of  the  vases  or  jugs,  always  on  the  outside,  in  that  of  the  bowls 
on  the  inside.  There  are  also  bowls  which  are  on  the  outside  of  a  lustrous 
black,  on  the  inside  partly  of  a  lustrous  dark-red,  partly  of  a  light-red, 
and  decorated  with  dark-red  bands,  with  the  tree  or  herring-bone  orna- 
mentation described  above.  We  also  frequently  see  on  the  outside,  both 
of  the  vases  and  bowls,  which  are  of  a  light-brown  or  dark-red  colour, 
vCry  curious  black  signs,  resembling  written  characters ;  but  they  are  so 
indistinct  that  I  believe  them  to  have  been  painted  with  black  clay.  The 
same  is  no  doubt  the  case  with  the  painted  floral  or  other  decorations  ; 
they  are  too  indistinct  to  be  anything  else  than  clay  paint.  The  total 
absence  of  the  whorls  and  the  tripod-vessels,  which  occur  in  such  immense 
numbers  at  Hissarlik,  is  astonishing. 

The  vase-handles  of  Besika  Tepeh  are  usually  plain,  but  there  are  some 
with  pointel  projections.  Of  vessels  with  breast-like  projections  only  two 
fragments  turned  up ;  one  of  them  has  the  projection  at  the  very  rim. 

But  not  all  the  pottery  is  hand-made.  In  carefully  examining  one  by 
one  all  the  thousands  of  fragments,  I  found  the  fragments  of  two  wheel- 
made  vases,  which,  as  compared  with  any  of  the  other  fragments,  are  of 
very  fine  clay,  but  the  baking  of  both  is  but  very  slight.  One  of  them  is 
grey,  and  is  the  lower  part  of  a  vase ;  it  is  decorated  with  a  hardly  per- 
ceptible painted  black  band,  probably  of  clay  colour :  the  other,  though 
of  the  same  colour,  is  covered  on  the  outside  with  a  whitish  clay,  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  Egyptian  porcelain. 

If,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader,  I  have  given  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Besika  Tepeh  pottery,  it  is  because  it  is  of  capital  interest 
to  archaeology,  no  similar  pottery  having  ever  come  under  my  notice 
elsewhere.  All  this  pottery  must  have  been  lying  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  tumulus,  on  or  in  the  soil  with  which  the  latter  was  made.  Here, 
therefore,  was  a  town  or  village,  which  no  doubt  extended  much  further 
still  to  the  north-east  and  east,  for,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  projecting 
rock  there  has  been  artificially  levelled.  But  as  to  the  chronology  of  this 
settlement  it  is  difficult  to  express  an  opinion,  the  more  so  as,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hollow  wing-like  vase-handles,  the  pottery  is  so  totally 
difierent  from  all  the  pottery  found  in  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik,  and  most  decidedly  denotes  an  altogether  difierent  race  of 
people.     I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  an  analogy  to  it  in  the  British 
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Mnsenm.  The  only  similar  pottery  I  found  there  consisted  of  two  brown 
vase-fragments  from  Malta ;  but  in  these  the  resemblance  is  very  striking. 

Of  other  objects  of  human  industry  found  in  this  tumulus,  I  can  only 
mention  some  good  polishing-stones  for  smoothing  pottery.  Strange  to 
say,  not  a  single  flint  knife  or  flint  saw  turned  up,  and  not  even  a  single 
stone  hammer,  bruising-stone,  or  saddle-quern,  which  are  found  in  such 
immense  abundance  in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik. 

Some  bones,  apparently  of  animals,  were  found  here  and  there  in  the 
tumulus ;  also  many  oyster-shells,  a  broken  murex,  and  some  other  shells. 

No  trace  of  a  funeral  fire  was  found  at  the  bottom  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  tumulus. 

10.  Hagios  Demetrioa  Tepeh. — I  also  explored,  in  company  with  Pro- 
fessor Virchow  and  M.  Burnouf,  the  conical  hill,  called  Hagios  Demetrios 
Tepeh,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages.  We  found  it  to 
consist  altogether  of  limestone-rock.  Nevertheless,  as  M.  Burnouf  found 
a  small  pitcher  of  the  Boman  time  near  the  surface,  I  excavated  for  two 
days  on  its  summit,  in  the  hope  of  finding  there  at  least  tombs  of  the 
Greek  period ;  but  I  found  the  layer  of  earth  to  be  nowhere  deeper  than 
5  ft.,  with  no  trace  of  sepulchres.  As  in  the  days  of  old  the  inhabitants 
went  in  crowds  on  the  festival  of  Demeter  to  the  adjoining  marble  temple 
of  that  goddess,  of  which  large  ruins  still  exist,  in  the  same  manner  they 
now  go  on  the  festival  of  Hagios  Demetrios  on  pilgrimage  to  the  little 
open  shrine  of  the  saint  and  kindle  on  the  mound  bonfires  in  his  honour. 

11.  The  Tomb  of  litis. — I  further  excavated  the  repeatedly  mentioned 
arjffjta  ^'IXotr,  or  Tomb  of  Uus,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ealifatli 
Asmak,  at  a  very  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Eoum  Eioi.  As  this 
tumulus  probably  consisted  of  pure  earth,  and  was  brought  under  the 
plough,  it  gradually  vanished,  and  its  present  dimensions  are  merely 
38  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter  and  3  ft.  4  in.  in  height.  There  is  a  circular 
depression  around  its  centre,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  there  has 
been  a  round  recess,  from  which  the  stones  have  been  extracted  for  build- 
ing purposes.  1  merely  found  there  a  layer  of  stones  and  debris  1  ft.  8  in. 
deep,  and  not  even  a  fragment  of  pottery.  Below  the  stones  I  struck  a 
layer  of  clay,  and  then  a  thick  stratum  of  coarse  or  fine  river  sand ;  and 
beneath  this  (at  an  average  depth  of  from  5  to  8^  ft.  below  the  surface) 
the  very  compact  brown  clay  of  the  plain. 

12.  At  Prof.Virchow's  sugge.stion,  I  also  sank  a  shaft  into  the  tumulus 
situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Novum  Ilium,®  to  the  left  of  the 
road  in  going  to  Pasha  Tepeh,  but  I  found  there  nothing  else  than  a  few 
fragments  of  Boman  bricks,  and  struck  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  about  5  ft. 

13.  I  cannot  conclude  this  discussion  of  the  Heroic  tombs  in  the  Troad 
without  discussing  the  real  tomb  of  Hector.  According  to  the  Iliad, 
Hector's  corpse  was  brought  out  of  Troy  and  put  on  the  pyre  raised 
before  the  town.'     The  body  having  been  consumed  by  the  fire,  the  bones 


•  See  the  Map  of  the  Troad.  AAA*  5t«  8^  9tKdrn  i^Avii  <t>a«rlfi0poTos  1i<&s, 

^  II.  xxiv.  782-787 :  ical   t<Jt*   V    ^i^^pov    Bpaabv  "EKropa    idicpv 

&s  t<paXtf  ot  ^  ^  &fui|p(riv  $6as  iffAt6yovs  re  x^^*^'* » 

(tiywaay,  alipa  B'  fxttra  irph  iartos  1iy9p4$oyro,  4v  8i  m/p^  ^i-ry  vtKphy  94(Tay,  iv  8*  (fiaXor  'wvp. 
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were  collected,  put  into  a  golden  box,  and  deposited  in  a  grave,  which 
was  covered  up  with  large  stones,  and  over  these  the  tumulos  was  raised. 
The  poet  leaves  us  in  doubt  of  what  material  this  tumulus  was  made; 
but  as  he  says  that  it  was  raised  in  haste,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was 
heaped  up  with  earth.  Around  it  sat  watchmen,  on  the  look-out  lest  the 
Achaeans  might  rush  forth  ere  the  tumulus  was  completed.  The  work 
being  terminated,  the  men  returued  to  the  town.® 

From  both  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  the  author  of  the 
twenty-fourth  Biad  had  in  view,  not  a  cenotaph,  but  a  real  tomb,  and 
that  this  tomb  was  erected  before  or  close  to  Ilium.  But  here  I  have  to 
repeat  that  the  twenty-fourth  Iliad,  as  well  as  the  twenty-fourth  Odyssey, 
is  generally  regarded  as  pseudo-Homeric  and  as  a  later  addition.  This 
would  at  once  explain  why  we  see  here  a  real  tomb  instead  of  a  mere 
cenotaph,  like  that  which  was  erected  for  Patroclus;*  and  further,  why 
we  see  in  the  twenty-fourth  Iliad  the  tumulus  of  Ilus  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Scamander,^"  whilst  according  to  other  passages  it  was  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  river.^  Professor  Sayce  observes  to  me  that  "  the 
author  of  the  twenty-fourth  Iliad  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of  Smyrna, 
well  acquainted  with  Lydia  (see  Ih  xxiv.,  lines  544  and  614-617); 
he  may  consequently  be  describing  the  practice  of  the  Lydians,  whose 
burial  mounds  exist  in  such  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sardis." 
In  fact,  it  appears  that,  if  not  throughout  antiquity,  at  least  from 
the  Macedonian  period,  the  twenty-fourth  Uiad  was  considered  as  apocry- 
phal, for  Lycophron  already  mentions  Hector's  tomb  at  Ophrynium:* 
and  this  is  also  confirmed  by  Strabo.^  But  it  seems  that  the  Ilians  also 
showed  in  or  near  their  city  a  tumulus  which  they  alleged  to  be  Hector's 
tomb,  for  Dio  Chrysostom*  relates  that  Hector's  tomb  was  in  high  honour 
by  the  Ilians.  Lucian^  also  mentions  sacrifices  to  Hector  at  Uium. 
Philostratus  moreover  informs  us  that  Hector  had  a  celebrated  statue  at 
Ilium,  which  wrought  many  miracles,  and  was  the  object  of  general 
veneration ;  games  were  even  held  in  his  honour.*  I  also  remind  the 
reader  of  the  Emperor  Julian's   letter  given  in  the  preceding  pages,^ 


•  //.  xxiv.  792-801 : 
avrhp  $w€iTa 

6ffr4a  Acv/c^  \4yovro  Koalyvrirol  ff  trapoi  rt 
fivp6fjL€yoi,  $a\tpbv  Hh  Kortifirro  Bdjcpv  irapcutfv. 
Kal  rd  y€  xpwrfiv^  is  \dpyaica  $riK(Uf  i\6yTtSf 
wop<l>vp4ois  ir4w\oi(ri  KoK^ames  inxKoKolinv  * 
at^a  5*    tip*   is  Kol\riy  ichrerov    9i<ray,   cUnhp 

Sirtp$ty 
levKyoiffiy  \d*<r<ri  Kar€in'6p9a'ay  fitydKouriy. 

irdyqf, 
fiil  irp\y  ii^pfit\Buw  iOKyiifiiHts  *Axa(o(. 
X«^oiaf  J  H^Th  ojitia  ird\tv  nioy  • 

•  //.  xxiii.  2rj3-256,  as  quoted  above. 
>•  //.  xxiv.  349-351 : 

0%  V  iirti  ody  fi^ya  tnjfia  irop^^  ''Woio  t\aff(ray, 
trnjtray  &p*  ^iu6yovs  tc  koX  Tmrovs,  6^pa  ir/oicy, 
iy  irorafi^ ' 

>  //.  viii.  489-491 : 
Tp<&»v  air*  iyop^y  woi^traro  ^xUBifios  'Eicrcvp, 


y6(rit>t  y9&y  ayarj^y,  wrofi^  $wi  Hiy^ttrn, 
iy  Kodap^,  501  9ii  y^K^wy  htt^aiy^ro  x<^fK>s. 
See  also  560,  561,  and  x.  414,  415. 

•  Lycophron,  Alexandra,  1208  ff. 

*  xiii.  p.  595 :  liXtifriov  8'  itrrX  rh  *0^{fyiow, 
iif>*  f  rh  rod  *'Eicropos  liKtros  iy  ircpi^ovc?  r6ir^, 

*  Orat  xi.  179.  »  Dcorum  Conviv,  12. 

•  Heroica,  p.  295:  rh  iy  *l\l^  HyaXfia  rod 
"Eicropos  rifuBi^  Mp^^  (oik€  icol  iroXA&  ff(h| 
iwuftaiyti  r^  Otwpovyri  ainh  ^hy  6p$^  ^^79^* 
fccU  yiip  ^povnfMT&Zts  ZoKu  irol  yopyhy  icai 
ifxuliphy  Koi  ^hy  a$p^rriri  cppiy&y  irai  ^  &pa  fur* 
oifi^fiias  K6firis,  (trri  8'  otrtt  ri  l^fxwvovy,  &s  rhy 
0€ar^y  iwioTrdtreurBcu  Btytiy.  rovro  Vipvrai  fi^y 
iy  Ktpi^hrr^  rov  *IA(ov,  iroAX^  8i  ipyd^trtu 
Xpff\ffrk  Koirp  re  ical  is  era,  ZBty  %fixoyrat  cJn^  • 
KoX  &7«va  $vov<riy,  8rf  Hii  dtpfihy  oZrv  iccU 
iyaiyt&ytoy  yiyytrat,   &s  #ced    lUpwra  iuw*  wrov 

'  See  pp.  181,  182. 
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in  which  he  states  that  first  of  all  he  was  conducted  to  Hector's  heroum, 
where  his  bronze  statue  stood  in  a  small  temple ;  it  was  anointed  with 
oil,  and  there  was  still  a  sacrificial  fire  burning  on  the  altar.  Bnt  already, 
perhaps  more  than  700  years  before  Julian's  time,  Thebes  in  Boeotia 
had  disputed  with  Ophrynium  and  Ilium  the  honour  of  possessing 
Hector's  bones ;  for,  as  Pausanias^  relates,  in  consequence  of  an  oracle 
Hector's  bones  were  brought  from  Uinm  to  Thebes,  and  a  tomb  was 
erected  oyer  them  at  the  fountain  of  Oedipus,  where  they  were  wor- 
shipped. I  may  still  further  mention  that  in  the  Peploa  of  Aristotle  is  an 
epigram :  * 

'Eirl'EKTSiiix  Kti/iiKlu  ty  Bi$aii. 
*EitT0pi  rir  tt  ittyar  TS«%Atib>  SrSpit  frfufor 
TifiBt*  Mf  yaStis,  ir^/i'  inyiyro/iiniis- 

I  give  here  finally  under  No.  1518  the  engraving  of  a  terrs-cotta 
figure,  probably  an  idol,  which  was  found  by  a  boy  near  the  village  of 


Teni  Shehr,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  its  resemblance  to  e 
rudest  Mycenean  idols.'" 


'  P«ut.   ix.  18,  %  i:   'EffTi  II  Mol  *EiCTSpoi  til  n^  i9f\v" ''^P"  tlt'if  irlni  attiiari  rKair^, 

Sii^oIdii    T^t    Tov    npiiiiou    wpbt    OiBmtti!  'ErrDpot  i^in  Ilpia^ifioii  Ka)iiiramt  is  sfirsiii 

KOAoBfi/yp  xpiirv  ■  Koidaai  Jl  airrou  t4  ioro  4  '{  'Arrfilt  4.ir  ivvfaljit  ^pua  atfifuBai. 

IaIdu  ^aaU  M  Toi^f  fiairttifaTi-  •  Appendix  Kpu/rammalvm  Antkoi.  Palat.  9. 

eii^BUM  KdlfUMa  ^Kai  xaraimTiiiarrtt,  '•  S<e  my  Myixnae,  PI.  rriii.  and  lU. 
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In  closing  this  acconnt  of  the  result  of  my  researches  on  the  site  of 
"  sacred  Ilios  "  and  in  the  country  of  the  Trojans,  I  would  express  the 
fervent  hope  that  historical  research  with  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade, 
which  in  our  time  engages  the  attention  of  scholars  with  more  curiosity 
and  more  diversity  of  opinion  than  any  other  form  of  study,  may  be 
more  and  more  developed,  and  that  it  may  ultimately  bring  forth  into 
broad  daylight  the  dark  pre-historic  ages  of  the  great  Hellenic  race. 
May  this  research  with  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade  prove  more  and  more 
that  the  events  described  in  the  divine  Homeric  poems  are  not  mythic 
tales,  but  that  they  are  based  on  real  facts;  and,  in  proving  this,  may 
it  augment  the  universal  love  for  the  noble  study  of  the  beautiful  Greek 
classics,  and  particularly  of  Homer,  that  brilliant  sun  of  all  literature  ! 

In  humbly  laying  this  account  of  my  disinterested  labours  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  the  civilized  world,  1  should  feel  the  profoundest  satis- 
faction, and  should  esteem  it  as  the  greatest  reward  my  ambition  could 
aspire  to,  if  it  were  generally  acknowledged  that  I  have  been  instru- 
mental towards  the  attainment  of  that  great  aim  of  my  life. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  with  the  warmest  gratitude  the 
names  of  my  honoured  and  learned  friends  Professor  Rudolf  Virchow  of 
Berlin,  Professor  Max  Miiller  and  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  of  Oxford,  Pro- 
fessor J.  P.  Mahaflfy  of  Dublin,  M.  fimile  Burnouf  of  Paris,  Professor  H. 
Brugsch  Bey,  and  Professor  Paul  Ascherson  of  Berlin,  Mr.  Frank  Calvert, 
U.  S.  Consul  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Duffield  of  London,  who 
have  favoured  me  with  most  learned  and  valuable  Appendices  or  Notes  to 
the  present  work.  Lastly,  I  here  express  my  warmest  gratitude  to  the 
learned  publisher  of  this  work,  my  honoured  friend  Mr.  John  Murray,  as 
well  as  to  my  honoured  and  learned  friend  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  for  all  the 
kind  services  they  have  rendered  me,  and  all  the  valuable  assistance  they 
have  lent  me  in  carrying  out  the  present  work. 
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TKOY  AND  HISSARLIK. 


Bt  Pbofkssob  Yirchow. 


At  tKe  beginning  of  last  year  Dr. 
Schliemann  asked  my  help  in  his  ex- 
plorations at  Hissarlik  and  in  the 
Trojan  plain.  The  journey  to  Troy 
was  a  considerable  one,  but,  after  a 
good  deal  of  hesitation,  I  resolved  to 
make  it.     In  fact,  I  could  not  refuse. 

A  journey  to  Troy — how  many 
heads  would  be  turned  by  the  thought 
of  it !  Men  of  the  most  various  callings 
offered  me  their  company,  when  it  was 
known  that  I  meant  to  visit  so  rare  a 
spot.  And  yet  this  was  no  Swiss  tour, 
where  the  attraction  is  in  the  scenery, 
though  an  occasional  visit  may  be  paid 
to  the  Riitli  and  Kusznacht,  Sempach 
and  Laupen,  Murten  and  St.  Jacob  an 
der  Birs.  It  is  the  Iliad  which  takes 
us  to  Troy.  The  forms  conjured  up 
by  the  poet  fill  the  traveller's  fancy 
from  the  first.  He  wants  to  see  the 
spots  where  the  long  struggle  for 
Helen  was  fought,  the  graves  where 
the  heroes  lie  who  lost  their  lives  in 
it.  Achilles  and  Hector  stand  in  the 
foreground  of  the  vivid  picture,  which 
is  still  engraven,  as  it  was  thousands 
of  years  ago,  on  the  mind  of  every 
educated  boy.  This  picture,  it  is  true, 
cannot  have  now  all  the  moving  power 
it  had  in  antiquity.  Even  Xerxes,  as 
he  marched  against  Greece  in  the 
fulness  of  his  might,  could  not  with- 
stand the  fascinationof  these  memories. 
While  his  army  was  marching  from 
Adramyttium  to  Abydos,  he  sought 
out  the  ruins  of  Ilium,  and  there 
offered  a  thousand  bulls  to  Athene. 
Alexander  again,  when  his  army 
crossed  the  Hellespont  in  its  trium- 


phant progress  against  Asia,  forthwith 
turned  his  steps  to  the  funeral  mound 
of  Achilles,  that  it  might  give  him 
strength  and  a  confident  hope  of  vic- 
tory. The  soil  of  Troy  has  had  no  such 
mighty  visitors  since,  but  any  one  who 
treads  it  feels  something  of  what 
Xerxes  and  Alexander  felt  at  the  same 
pl£Lce.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of 
poetry  lying  over  the  whole  country, 
and  of  this  atmosphere  it  cannot  be 
divested. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  it  is  this  poetical  atmosphere 
alone  which  arouses  the  traveller's 
interest.  Before  the  Hiad  arose  with 
all  its  wealth  of  stories,  there  existed  a 
series  of  popular  travellers'  stories,  in 
which  Troy  figured.  One  of  the  oldest 
of  Greek  myths  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  the  Hellespont.  Helle  and 
her  brother  started  from  Boeotia  over 
the  sea  north-eastwarijs ;  but  when 
they  came  to  the  Trojan  coast,  Helle 
fell  into  the  sea  (Pontes),  and  only 
her  brother  Phryxus  reached  the  dis- 
tant Colchis,  where  he  hung  up  the 
ram's  golden  fieece.  Then  came  the 
Argonauts,  to  fetch  this  fieece,  and  the 
great  Heracles,  whose  deeds  cm  the 
Trojan  coast  bring  him  into  contact 
with  the  royal  race  of  Priam.  At  the 
north  end  of  Besika  Bay  there  is  a 
steep  and  almost  bare  promontory  of 
shelly  tertiary  rock,  where  travellers 
are  told  that  the  princess  Hesione  was 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  sea- 
monster  until  the  monster  was  slain 
by  the  roving  hero ;  and  there  is  still 
visible,  though  half  filled  up,  a  deep 
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trencli  going  crosswise  tlirough  iiie 
headland  of  Sigeum,  on  the  south  side 
of  Hagios  Demetrios  Tepeh,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  dug  by  Heracles  in 
order  to  drain  the  Trojan  plain. 

It  is  but  a  short  step  from  the 
heroes  to  the  Olympian  gods  them- 
selves. The  walls  of  the  ancient  city 
had,  as  the  story  went,  been  built  by 
-Poseidon  when  undergoing  a  tempo- 
rary bondage.  Ganymede  was  a 
member  of  the  Trojan  ro}al  family. 
The  union  of  Anchises  with  the 
goddess  of  beauty  herself  gave  birth 
to  Aeneas,  through  wliom  the  race  of 
the  Julii  in  Rome  could  lay  claim  to 
descent  from  the  gods.  Thus  was  it 
that  the  first  emperors  arose  by  the 
grace  of  God  :  the  Julii  were  not  un- 
mindful of  this  descent,  and  they 
showered  honours  and  privileges  on 
the  late  city  of  New  Ilium.  Lastly, 
not  to  forget  the  most  important  of 
all  these  legends,  it  was  Priam's  son 
Paris  who  decided  the  contest  be- 
tween the  three  goddesses  for  the 
prize  of  beauty.  The  apple  of  Paris 
won  for  the  judge  the  beautiful  Helen, 
but  brought  ruin  in  the  sequel  on 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  country. 
In  this  way  does  the  central  fact  of 
the  Iliad  connect  it  with  the  doings  of 
the  Immortals. 

It  cannot  be  pure  chance  or  mere 
caprice  that  h^  associated  with  this 
country  such  a  rich  store  of  myths, 
whether  of  gods,  heroes,  or  men.  No 
other  place  has  ever  gathered  around 
itself  a  fund  of  legend  so  great  or  so 
glorious.  There  must  be  something  in 
the"  country,  in  its  natural  conditions, 
some  special  incentive  to  poetical  crea- 
tion, to  account  for  this  wealth  of 
legend.  The  place  itself  must  have 
possessed  a  special  charm  for  the  poet. 
Nature  must  have  worn  an  aspect  here 
which  gave  fire  to  his  fancy.  Who 
can  believe  that  all  these  memories 
have  been,  arbitrarily  connected  with 
the  Hellespont,  or  that  the  Troad  has 
been  chosen  without  reference  to  its 
real  nature,  by  a  sort  of  geographical 


caprice,  to  be  the  arena  of  all  these 
legendary  events  ? 

The  ordinary  traveller,  especially  if 
he  approaches  the  country  from  the 
sea,  will  find  this  riddle  hard  to  read. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  comes,  as  L 
did,  by  wav  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Bosporus  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  en- 
ters the  Troad  on  that  side  by  land, 
an  immeasurably  deeper  impression  is 
made  by  the  beauty  and  singularity  of 
the  region.  Constantino  the  Great  has 
borne  conclusive  testimony  that  this 
is  the  case.  When  he  formed  the 
purpose,  fraught  with  such  world-wid9 
issues,  of  transplanting  the  seat  of 
the  Boman  Empire  from  Rome  to  the 
East,  his  thoughts  turned  first  to 
Ilium.  We  are  told  that  the  building 
of  the  new  Rome  ho-d  been  actuallx' 
begun  here,  when  the  superiority  of 
Byzantium  in  natural  charms  and 
political  importance  dawned  upon  hie 
mind.  He  built  Constantinople,  and 
Ilium  was  left  to  fall  in  ruins.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  traveller 
sails  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
Hellespont,  on  one  of  the  steamers 
which  are  now  almost  the  only  means  of 
transport,  especially  on  a  day  when 
the  mountain  background  is  hidden, 
the  whole  Troad  looks  uninteresting, 
dreary,  and  barren.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  one  who  did  no  more  than 
coast  round  the  Trojan  plain  would 
ever  think  of  making  it  the  scene  of 
action  for  a  great  poem  or  a  wide  circle 
of  legends. 

For  all  this,  scholars  dispute  as  to 
whether  Homer,  or,  to  speak  in  more 
general  terms,  the  poet  of  the  Jltod, 
was  ever  in  the  country  it>elf.  A 
marvellous  dispute  this  must  seem  to 
any  one  who  has  not  merely  seen  the 
country  from  the  sea,  but  has  traversed , 
its  interior !  I  must  say  I  tiiink  it 
impossible  that  the  Iliad  could  ever 
have  been  composed  by  a  man  who 
had  not  been  in  the  country  of  the 
Iliad, 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  third  alter- 
native.     It  is  conceivable  that  the 
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legend  of  Ilium,  like  those  of  Gany- 
mede and  Paris,  of  Hesione  and 
Heracles,  of  Laomedon  and  Anchises, 
arose  and  assumed  form  in  the  country 
itself,  on  a  foundation  laid  by  the  im- 
pre>sions  made  by  the  scenery  on  the 
native  inhabitants,  and  that  these  le- 
gends were  then,  at  whatever  stage  of 
completeness,  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
poet  of  the  Hiad,  who  was  a  native  of 
some  other  country.  Such  an  at^sump- 
tion,  while  it  recognizes  the  charms  of 
the  country  as  a  cradle  of  legend,  con- 
siderably disparages  the  functions  of 
the  poet  of  the  Hiad.  We  have,  I 
believe,  no  right  to  make  it.  The 
Iliad  could  hardly  have  preserved  so 
true  a  local  colouring,  if  a  stranger  had 
adopted  the  native  legends  and 
wrought  them  into  his  poem,  without 
ever  having  seen  the  land  itself. 

There  are  instances,  it  is  true,  which 
seem  to  prove  the  contrary.  Schiller 
had  never  been  in  Switjserland,  and 
yet  he  produced  in  his  Wilhelm  Tell  a 
work  of  art  so  perfect,  that  even  the 
man  born  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne  cannot  but  wonder  at  it.  In 
a  certain  sense,  and  in  the  case  of 
Troy  itself,  Virgil  may  be  added  as 
another  example.  But  we  must  not 
forget  how  dififerent  were  the  condi- 
tions under  which  these  poets  worked. 
Both  Schiller  and  Virgil  found  writ- 
ten local  legends,  and  accurate  geo- 
graphical information  ready  to  their 
hands.  In  spite  of  this  they  were  not 
able  to  give  to  their  poetry  such  a 
specific  local  colouring,  or  to  find  such 
clearly  recognizable  localities  for  all 
their  scenes,  as  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
does.  How  different  is  the  glowing 
recollection  of  ever-fresh  passages  in 
the  Iliadj  which  arises  as  we  traverse 
the  Troad,  to  the  reminiscences  of 
Wilhelm  Tell  suggested  by  a  sail  on 
the  Lake  of  Lucome  or  a  clamber 
about  its  shore!  The  power  of  in- 
tuition shown  by  the  poet  of  Wilhelm 
Tell  is  marvellous  indeed,  but  it  is 
confined  to  three  or  four  spots  whose 
situation  could  be  easily  grasped  with 


the  help  of  good  maps ;  while  in  the 
Hiad  we  are  struck,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  truth  of  the  general  impres- 
sion of  what  is  an  extensive  district, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  number  of 
distinct  views  which  present  to  us 
ever  fresh  spots  in  the  landscape.    I 
do  not  refer  merely  to  Homer's  oft- 
noticed  characteristic  description  of 
all  objects  by  means  of  short  and  apt 
distinctive  epithets,  as  "  Ida  rich  in 
springs,"  •*  the  eddying  Scamander," 
"  the  windy  Ilium,'*  but  far  more  to 
his  almost  surprising  knowledge  of 
the  meteorology  of  tlje  district,  of 
the  flora  and  fiauna,  and  the  social 
peculiarities  of  its  population.     Three 
thousand  years  have  not   sufficed  to 
produce  any  noteworthy  alteration  in 
these  things.     The   clouds  are  stUl 
drawn  in  the  same  courses  as  are  de- 
scribed  in  the  Iliad^  and  the  storms 
gather  on  the  same  mountain-tops  as 
in  Homer's  time.      The  number  of 
wild  beasts  has  grown  gradually  less, 
and  the  camel  and  the  turkey  have 
been  added  to  the  tame  stock,  but  the 
native  species  are  unchanged.     I'he 
flowers,  shrubj«,and  trees,  mentioned  in 
.the  poem,  still  grow  on  the  river-banks 
and  the  mountain  uplands.  This  is  the 
case,  above  all,  with  the  people.    Im- 
migration has  followed  immigration : 
Aeolians  and  Bomans,  Turks  and  Ar- 
menians, have  come  into  the  country, 
but  the  population  remains  what  it 
has  always  been.      There  is  but  little 
cultivation,  and  there  are  herds  in 
abundance;    and   this  influences  not 
only  the  social  arrangements  of  the 
people,  but  even  the  nature  of  the 
earth's  surface.    If  the  Turks  were  not 
such  an  unchangeable  race,  another 
mode  of  life  would  have  been  sure 
to  aiise  in  the  course  of  time.     It  is 
possible,  however,  to  bum  petroleum, 
and  to  remain  in  all  else  a  Homeric 
Trojan;  to  build  a  church  or  a  mosque, 
and  still  to  hold  a  proper  carriage  or 
a  pase^able  high-road  in  abhorrence. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  assert 
that  the  poet  of  the  Hiad  was  a  native 
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Trojan,  or  that  he  tested  every  word 
in  his  poem  by  a  reference  to  the 
realities  of  nature  and  human  institu- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  I  acknowledge 
that  there  are  several  passages  in  the 
Iliad  which  do  not  suit  the  circum- 
stances at  all.  The  two  spiings  of 
the  Scamander,  the  cold  and  the  warm, 
placed  by  the  Iliad  in  the  plain,  are 
sought  there  in  vain;  they  are  high 
up  on  Mount  Ida,  two  days'  journey 
from  tho  plain.  But  the  Iliad  has 
not  many  passages  of  this  kind,  and 
several  of  these  admit  of  more  than 
one  interpretation,  while  others  are 
very  possibly  later  additions  made 
by  some  subsequent  hand.  Trifles 
such  as  these  are  not  enough  to  cloud 
our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
general  representation.  The  truth  of 
this  warrants  us  in  assuming  that  the 
poet  did  visit  the  country,  though 
perhaps  he  may  not  have  stayed  there 
long,  and  it  does  not  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  body  of  legend,  though 
disjointed  and  incongruous,  already 
existed  before  his  time. 

For  a  bird's-eye  view  of  this  mighty 
arena  an  eminence  must  be  sought  in 
the  interior.  This  is  furnished  by. 
the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  the  scene  of 
Dr.  Schliemann's  excavations.  There 
are  other  points  admirably  adapted 
for  this  purpose  on  the  rising  ground 
on  the  west,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Aegean  Sea,  on  the  promontory  of  Si- 
geum  and  the  ridge  of  Ujek.  A  most 
commanding  view  may  be  obtained 
from  the  conical  sepulchral  mound 
(also  recently  excavated  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann)  which  rises  to  about  80  feet 
from  a  high  ridge  to  the  south  of 
Sigeum,  about  two  miles  from  Besika 
Bay.  This  is  the  Ujek  Tepeh,  which 
is  seen  far  out  at  sea,  and  is  used  as 
a  signal  by  sailors.  From  its  summit 
we  gain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  arena  of  the  Iliad, 

Immediately  at  our  feet  lies  the 
Trojan  plain  proper,  stretching  away 
from  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  on 
tho  north  to  Bali  Dagh  on  the  south. 


This  plain  is  an  old  fiord,  wHich  has 
been  filled  by  river-deposit — especially 
that  of  the  Scamander — which  has 
produced  a  rich  marshy  soil,  broken 
by  frequent  swamps  and  occasional 
deposits  of  sand.  The  plain  lies  so  as  to 
correspond  in  the  main  to  the  course 
of  the  Scamander,  which,  rising  well 
to  the  east,  gets  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  western  edge  of  the  plain,  and 
flows  into  the  Hellespont  close  by  the 
Sigean  promontory.  On  both  sides  of 
its  course,  and  more  particularly  on 
its  right,  it  is  joined  by  a  network  of 
branch  channels,  which  in  dry  seasons 
are  nearly  or  quite  empty,  but  which, 
when  the  river  is  high,  receive  the 
surplus  waters  of  the  Scamander  and 
swell  to  all  appearance  into  indepen- 
dent streams.  The  lower  we  get  in  the 
plain,  the  broader  and  deeper  do  these 
become,  and  near  the  coast  they  never 
run  dry,  though  the  inroads  of  the 
water  of  the  Hellespont  make  them 
more  or  less  brackish. 

This  complicated  network  of  water- 
courses, we  may  say  at  once,  is  of 
considerable  significance  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Iliad.  Beyond  a 
doubt  this  river  is  the  Scamander 
of  the  poem.  In  spite  of  all  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
transfer  this  name  to  a  little  rivulet 
which  Funs  its  short  course  in  the 
western  part  of  the  plain  by  the  side 
of  the  Scamander — the  Bounarbashi 
Su — an  unprejudiced  comparison  of 
the  Homeric  references  with  the  actual 
phenomena  forbids  us  to  look  for  the 
*'  divine "  Scamander  in  a  comer  of 
the  Trojan  plain,  and  to  force  the  real 
river  of  the  plain,  to  which  it  owes 
its  existence,  into  a  position  of  fic- 
titious inferiority.  It  is  true  that  in 
many  points  the  great  river  does 
not  correspond  to  the  Scamander  of 
the  poem.  The  Scamander  flowed 
into  the  Hellespont  to  the  eastward 
and  not  to  the  westward  of  the  plain. 
It  is  described  as  lying  between  Ilium 
and  the  naval  camp  of  the  Achaeans ; 
and  the  battle-field,  again,  is  repre- 
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sented  as  between  the  camp  and  the 
river's  left  bank.  The  Bouuarbashi 
brook  suits  these  conditions  still  less, 
and  this  is  reason  enough  for  leaving 
it  out  of  the  discussion  for  the  future. 
Assuming  the  great  river  to  be  the 
Scamander,  we  must  choose  between 
two  explanations  of  the  facts.  Either 
Homer  is  all  wrong  about  the  course 
of  the  Scamander — and  this  would  be 
a  strong  argument  to  prove  that  he 
had  never  been  in  the  Troad— or  the 
river  has  in  the  course  of  centuries 
altered  its  bed,  and  its  lower  course 
is  no  longer  the  same  as  that  of  the 
old  Scamander. 

I  have  not  space  on  the  present 
occasion  to  exjK)und  in  detail  the 
reasons  which  to  my  mind  make  it  in 
the  highest  degree  probable,  if  they 
do  not  absolutely  prove,  that  the 
Scamander  does  flow  in  a  new  bed, 
and  that  the  channels  called  Asmaks, 
which  are  now  only  used  occasionally 
and  are  partially  filled  with  salt 
water,  mark  different  old  beds  of  the 
Scamander,  which  it  has  long  since 
abandoned.  In  this  respect  the  Trojan 
plain  resembles  the  deltas  of  other 
rivers.  Just  as  the  Rhine  and  the  Vis- 
tula have  changed  their  estuaries  in 
historical  times,  and  have  left  extinct 
watercourses  or  networks  of  streams 
where  they  used  to  run,  so  has  it  been 
with  the  Scamander.  Even  Pliny,  the 
'  distinguished  Roman  author  who  col- 
lected together  all  the  natural  science 
of  his  time,  speaks  of  a  Palaesca- 
mander.  As  early  then  at*  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  there  was 
an  •*  old  Scamander,"  just  as  for  five 
centuries  past  there  has  been  an  '*  old 
Rhine." 

It  is  probable  that  this  opinion 
would  have  found  a  more  ready  ac- 
ceptance if  the  Trojan  plain,  like  other 
deltas,  had  had  a  free  expansion  sea- 
wards. It  has  however  a  peculiarity 
shared  by  many  estuaries  in  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  namely, 
that  the  formation  of  the  delta  has 
taken  place  in  a  fiord,  and  that  it  is 


consequently  enclosed  by  ridges  of 
hills  which  formed  the  banks  of  the 
old  fiord.  It  would  perhaps  be  more 
intelligible  if  we  called  it  a  valley 
rather  than  a  plain,  were  it  not 
that  the  level  surface  is  too  broad 
in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
surrounding  hills  to  give  the  effect  of  a 
valley.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  if  the  Trojan  **  plain  "  lay  on  the 
north  coast  of  Germany,  it  would  be 
called  a  valley  there.  This  valley 
is  open  towards  the  Hellespont,  and 
closed  in  towards  the  west  and  south. 
On  its  right  side,  towards  the  east, 
there  are  some  side-valleys  introduced 
between  the  neighbouring  upland 
ridges — two  in  particular,  which  are 
longer  than  the  rest — which  in  their 
turn  send  out  a  number  of  small 
valleys  and  coves  into  the  mountains. 
Of  these  easterly  side-valleys  the 
largest  runs  parallel  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  moun- 
tain ridge  which  rises  higher  and 
higher  towards  the  east.  In  the 
midst  of  this  valley  flows  a  narrow 
mountain  stream  of  but  moderate  pro- 
portions, sufficient  however  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  Simois  of 
the  Hiad.  Unless  then  the  reader 
prefers  to  follow  Hercher,  in  regard- 
ing all  passages  of  the  Iliad  which 
mention  the  Simois  as  subsequent 
spurious  interpolations,  he  may  be 
content,  with  Demetrius  of  Scepsis 
and  Strabo,  to  see  the  Simois  in  the 
brook  just  described,  which  in  Turkish 
times  has  borne  the  name  of  Doum- 
brek  Tchai. 

This  name  has  misled  many  in 
modem  times  from  the  resemblai.ee  it 
bears  to  the  Homeric  name  Thymbra. 
At  the  point  where  the  Thyttibrius 
fell  itito  the  Scamander  the  testimony 
of  later  writers  placed  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  near  which  Achilles  received 
his  mortal  wound  from  Paris,  while 
seeking  a  lover*s  meeting  with  Priam's 
daughter  Polyxena.  The  position  of 
the  Doumbrek  Tchai  dots  not  suit 
this  story.     Numerous  local  features 
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unite  in  pointing  rather  to  the  most 
southerly  of  the  above-mentioned  side 
valleys,  through  which  flows  the 
Kemar  Su;  and  hence  most  modem 
authorities  take  this  to  be  the  Thym- 
brius. 

This,  then,  is  the  extent  of  the  so- 
called  Trojan  plain.  Except  for  the 
two  or  three  miles  of  coast  along  the 
Hellespont,  it  is  surrounded  by  lines 
of  hills,  which  are  tolerably  steep, 
though  their  height  only  ranges  from 
100  to  500  feet.  From  the  Ujek 
Tepeh  we  look  over  to  the  greater  part 
of  this  encircling  line.  The  western 
boundary  of  the  plain,  —  the  long 
and  somewhat  straggling  ridge  of 
Sigeum,  which  stretches  along  the 
coast  of  the  Aegean  Sea  to  the  Helles- 
pont,— appears  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  range  from  which  the  Ujek 
Tepeh  itself  arises.  On  the  south 
there  advances  a  stretch  of  broken 
upland  which  rises  gradually  to  above 
900  feet  in  the  "  black  mountain," 
Kara  Dagh.  On  the  east  several 
slightly  diverging  ridges  extend  into 
the  plain,  enclosing  the  side-valleys 
mentioned  above. 

The  most  northerly  of  these  eastern 
ridges  keeps  close  to  the  coast  of  the 
Hellespont,  and,  ending  abruptly 
towards  the  plain,  forms  the  pro- 
montory of  Rhoeteum,  facing  that  of 
Sigeum  on  the  west.  Its  extremity 
in  the  direction  of  the  plain,  and 
close  to  the  sea-shore,  is  a  half-isolated 
cone,  the  so-called  grave  of  Ajax,  In 
Tepeh ;  while  on  the  other  side  two 
other  conical  tumuli,  those  of  Achilles 
and  Patroclus,  stand  out  from  Cape 
Sigeum.  Behind  (>ape  Rhoeteum  runs 
the  Doumbrek  valley,  and  to  the 
south '  of  it  a  second  ridge,  almost 
parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Helles- 
pont, at  the  west  end  of  ^ehich,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  slight  depres- 
sion, stands  the  celebrated  Hissarlik, 
a  spacious  hill  of  more  than  100  feet 
in  height.  From  the  Ujek  Tepeh  we 
look  between  Hissarlik  and  the  In 
Tepeh    into   the    Doumbrek    valley. 


which  lies  open  to  our  view,  even  to 
its  very  end.  At  the  head  of  the 
valley  the  various  ridges — the  coast 
ridge,  the  Hissarlik  ridge,  and  that 
to  the  south — after  gradually  rising, 
unite  in  a  kind  of  knot,  called  Oulou 
Dagh.  The  wooded  summit  of  the 
Oulou  Dagh  is  the  commanding  point 
in  this  part  of  the  landscape,  and 
hence  it  agrees  much  better  with 
what  Homer  says  about  the  position  of 
the  renowned  beacon-point  Callicolone 
than  does  the  far  lower  and  much 
more  retired  Kara  Your,  an  eminence 
on  the  eastern  half  of  the  ridge  of 
Hissarlik  itself. 

The  part  of  the  landscape  just 
described  wears,  not  only  from  the 
Ujek  Tepeh,  but  from  the  whole 
line  of  Sigeum,  the  aspect  which, 
according  to  Homer,  the  battle-field 
wore  just  before  the  decisive  battle. 
As  the  mortals  advanced  to  meet  on 
the  plain,  the  Immortals  ranged  them- 
selves into  two  groups,  according  to 
the  side  they  favoured.  The  gods  on 
the  Trojan  side  surveyed  the  fight 
from  Callicolone,  those  on  the  Achaean 
sat  on  the  rampart  of  Heracles  on 
Sigeum. 

All  the  hills  which  rise  immediately 
out  of  the  plain  consist  of  limestone  of 
the  middle  tertiary  period,  very  rich' 
in  mussel-shells.  This  stone  must 
have  been  formed  in  a  brackish  or 
fresh-water  lake,  at  a  time  when  the 
Hellespont  did  not  exist.  There  is 
only  one  place,  and  that  is  in  the 
Doumbrek  valley,  where  volcanic  rock 
crops  out.  When,  however,  we  take 
a  wider  space  within  our  view,  the 
case  is  different. 

We  here  encounter  a  long  range  of 
higher  mountains,  mostly  rounded 
cones,  stretching  away  in  a  wide 
sweep  from  the  Oulou  Dagh  to  the 
Kara  Dagh,  that  is  from  the  Helles- 
pont to  the  Aegean,  and  forming  a 
frame  for  the  Trojan  plain,  or.  more 
correctly  speaking,  for  the  whole  of 
the  anterior  Troad.  This  range  con- 
sists throughout  of  volcanic  rock,  or 
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at  least  yolcanic  rock  forms  its  basis. 
Trachyte,  basalt,  serpentine,  &c.,  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  picturesque  variety. 
Beyond  this  frame  there  is  no  fight- 
ing in  the  Iliad  between  men,  with 
the  exception  of  single  expeditions, 
which  are  mentioned  as  having  already 
taken  place  before  the  poem  opens. 
All  mention  of  more  distant  places  is 
either  made  incidentally,  without  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  Trojan  war, 
or  concerns  the  gods.  For  it  must  be 
understood,  once  for  all,  that  ike  my- 
thologtcal  arena  of  the  Hiad  is  incom- 
parahly  wider  than  the  strategical. 

At  the  chain  of  volcanic  rock  which 
stretches  from  Oulou  Dagh  to  Kara 
Dagh,  we  are  still  far  short  of  Ida 
proper.  Neither  in  the  Hiad  nor  at 
the  present  day  is  this  name  applied 
to  hills  of  such  a  moderate  height. 
The  later  ancient  writers  were  the 
first  to  see  Ida  itself  in  these  out- 
lying ranges.  Nowhere  is  the  con- 
trast between  these  outlying  hills  and 
Ida  more  clearly  visible  than  in  the 
view  from  Ujek  Tepeh.  From  this 
point  we  see  to  the  south-east  a  huge 
cleft  in  the  chain  of  these  hills,  to  the 
left  of  Kara  Dagh  and  to  the  right  of 
Foulah  Dagh.  This  is  the  point  at 
which  the  Scamander  breaks  in  wide 
curves  through  the  outlying  hills  and 
enters  the  plain.  Over  this  cleft,  far 
away  in  the  distance,  Ida  (Kaz  Dagh) 
rises  over  the  nearer  range  in  a 
mighty  mass.  Between  Ida  and  the 
northern  range  of  lower  hills  lies  a 
broad  and  fruitful  valley,  the  plain  of 
In6  and  Beiraraich,  through  the  whole 
length  of  which,  from  east  to  west, 
flows  the  Scamander ;  and  there  is  the 
less  reason  for  making  Mount  Ida 
extend  to  these  lower  hills,  in  spite  of 
the  broad  intervening  plain,  because 
there  rises  on  the  west  of  the  plain 
of  Ine  an  extensive  volcanic  ridge, 
the  Chigri  Dagh,  completely  isolated 
from  the  mass  of  the  Ida  range,  and 
much  more  closely  connected  with  the 
hills  near  the  Trojan  plain.  This 
ridge  can  be  seen  from  XJjek  Tepeh 


rising  above  the  Kara  Dagh,  and  com- 
manding, with  its  spurs,  the  whole  of 
the  coast  district  to  the  south. 

The  view  from  Ujek  Tepeh,  how- 
ever, has  been  by  no  means  exhaus- 
tively  described ;  it  extends  far  beyond 
the  Troad.  The.  whole  picture  which 
lies  before  the  eyes  ol  the  admiring 
spectator  is  embraced  by  the  old  poet. 
To  the  north  of  the  plain,  to  begin 
with,  we  see  a  long  streak  of  blue, 
the  Hellespont.  The  Hellespont  is 
no  less  an  object  of  wonder  to  us 
than  it  was  to  the  ancients.  They 
saw  in  it  the  road  which  led  to  the 
unknown  lands  of  the  dark  North. 
It  took  the  traveller  to  Cimmerians 
and  Hyperboreans,  all  wrapped  in  a 
mist  of  legend.  To  our  eyes  the. 
Hellespont  is  the  common  outlet  for 
the  waters  of  an  immense  range  of 
rivers.  The  Danube  and  Pruth,  the 
Dniester  and  Dnieper,  the  Don  and 
the  Kouban,  all  roll  their  waters 
through  the  Hellespont  into  the 
Mediterranean.  Accurately  speaking, 
it  is  no  mere  water-way  between 
two  seas,  but  a  huge  stream  which 
carries  off  the  rainfall  of  a  mighty 
tract  of  land.  Germany  and  Austria, 
Bulgaria  and  Boumania.  Bussia  and 
Caucasia,  pay  their  tributes  to  this 
stream ;  and  the  contemplation  of  the 
beholder  finds  pleasure  in  following 
back  the  course  of  these  tributaries, 
while  he  pictures  to  himself  the 
wanderings  of  the  peoples  who  have 
ranged  in  historic  and  pre-historic 
times  within  the  limits  of  the  regions 
which  they  drain. 

Who  could  fail  to  feel  the  thrilling 
interest  of  such  a  view?  From  the 
oldest  times  the  Hellespont  has  been 
not  merely  the  boundary,  but,  in  a 
much  higher  degree,  the  connection 
between  Asia  and  Europe.  Here  the 
armies  of  the  two  continents  met  in 
conflict.  What  the  Persians  failed  to 
do,  the  Turks  have  done.  The  enter- 
prise in  which  Alexander  succeeded 
was  attempted  over  again  by  the 
Crusaders.     The  chores  of  the   Dar- 
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danelles  provide  the  easiest  passage 
from  Europe  to  Asia,  or  from  Asia  to 
Europe.  History  has  taught  us  that 
the  Asiatic  stream  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  the  stronger  one.  It  is  probable 
even  that  our.  own  ancestors,  the 
Aryan  immigrants,  came  by  this 
passage  on  their  victorious  career  into 
Europe,  long  before  the  iZtod  was 
composed,  and  still  longer  before  the 
history  of  mankind  began  to  be 
written. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  were  con- 
stantly present  to  my  mind  as  I 
turned  my  eyes  to  the  little  bit  of 
Europe  which  was  visible  from  our 
wooden  hut  on  Hissarlik.  A  very 
little  bit  it  was,  and  I  cannot  say  that 
1  wished  it  larger.  All  we  saw  of  it 
was  the  southern  point  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  a  low  rising  ground  be- 
yond the  Hellespont,  at  the  south  end 
of  which  the  ancients  placed  the  grave 
of  Protesilaus.  In  the  evening,  when 
I  had  put  out  my  lamp  and  looked 
out  once  more,  the  only  visible  sign 
which  remained  to  connect  me  with 
Europe  was  the  beacon-light  at  the 
end  of  this  promontory,  which  shone 
straight  into  my  little  window.  But 
what  a  crowd  of  memories  did  its 
beam  awaken ! 

As  I  looked  out  in  the  morning  from 
the  same  window,  I  saw  stretching  far 
away  the  deep-blue  sea  with  its  islands. 
In  the  distance,  separated  from  the 
Chersonese  by  a  wide  stretch  of  sea, 
lay  rocky  Imbros,  with  its  long  jagged 
ridge ;  and  just  behind  it  rose  the 
towering  peak  of  Samothrace.  How 
majestic  this  island  looks  from  Ujek 
Tepeh !  What  Ida  is  in  the  far  south- 
east, Samothrace  is  in  the  far  north- 
west :  the  former  the  seat  of  Zeus, 
the  mightiest  of  all  the  gods;  the. 
latter  that  of  the  next  mightiest, 
Poseidon. 

The  Northerner,  especially  if  he 
lives  where  the  sky  is  often  clouded, 
finds  it  hard  to  understand  how  the 
religious  ideas  of  Southern  nations 
attached  themselves  so   prevailingly 


to  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere, 
or,  to  speak  more  mythologically,  of 
**  Heaven."  It  is  necessary  to  see  the 
wide  horizon  and  the  pure  blue  of  the 
Trojan  sky,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
effect  produced  here  by  the  formation 
of  clouds.  When,  on  a  sudden,  while 
sea  and  land  are  lying  apparently  at 
rest,  a  dark  mass  of  cloud  gathers 
round  the  peak  of  Samothrace,  and, 
sinking  deeper  every  moment,  en- 
shrouds one  sharp  line  of  rock  after 
another,  till  the  storm  at  last  de- 
scends, and,  after  lashing  the  sea 
with  its  gusts,  wraps  even  it  in 
darkness,  we  find  it  easier  to  see 
how  it  was  that  a  childlike  spirit 
looked  for  the  presence  of  the  sea-god 
himself  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the 
clouds.  And  if  far  away  in  the  south- 
western sky,  in  the  direction  of  Greece, 
a  single  cloud  appecirs  over  the  Aegean, 
and  gradually  rises  and  spreads,  draws 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  last  touches 
the  summit  of  Ida,  there  to  thicken 
and  cling  for  hours  and  even  days 
together,  and  if  then  lightning  breaks 
from  this  cloud-mass  whole  nights 
through,  while  all  the  face  of  Nature 
seems  to  lie  beneath  it  in  fright,  who 
can  help  thinking  of  the  poet's  de- 
scriptions of  the  journey  and  sojourn 
of  the  Thunderer? 

From  the  height  of  Ujek  Tepeh 
may  be  seen  several  other  islands  of 
the  Aegean,  rising  high,  with  clear 
rock  outlines.  Close  at  hand,  just  op- 
posite to  Besika  Bay,  lies  the  vine-clad 
Tenedos,  behind  which  the  Achaean 
fleet  hid  by  way  of  preparing  for  their 
attack  on  Ilium.  Far  to  the  south, 
though  only  when  the  air  is  very  clear, 
we  may  see  the  angular  lines  of  Les- 
bos, or,  as  it  is  called  in  modem  times, 
Mitylene.  Sometimes  a  doud  rises 
far  out  at  sea,  which  makes  for  Lesbos 
and  Cape  Baba,  the  Lectum  of  the 
ancients,  and  which  passes  from 
mountain  to  mountain  till  it  reaches 
Ida.  It  takes  exactly  the  path  which 
Hera  took  when  she  sought  out  her 
angry  spouse  on  Gargarus,  and  accom- 
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plished  the  loving  reconciliation  por- 
trayed in  one  of  the  most  charming 
passages  in  the  Hiad. 

Who  wonld  not  feel  the  captivating 
charm  of  such  scenes  as  these?  and 
who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  great  poet 
has  created  out  of  them  the  magnifi- 
cent picture  he  gives  us  of  the  ways 
and  workings  of  the  Olympian  gods  ? 
I  will  not  here  describe  these  natural 
phenomena  in  detail.  I  will  even  for- 
bear to  portray  the  grand  spectacle 
presented  by  the  lifting  and  sinking 
of  the  clouds  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida. 
But  I  cannot  conceal  my  amazement 
that  it  should  have  been  thought 
possible  to  darken  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  Trojan  scenery  by  the 
light  of  the  student's  lamp,  and  to  call 
in  question  the  background  of  reality 
which  gave  shape  to  the  visions  of  the 
immortal  poet. 

This  attempt  would  probably  never 
have  been  made  if  the  site  of  ancient 
Ilium  had  been  known.  But  even  in 
the  days  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  a 
native  of  the  Troad,  who  lived  about 
two  hundred  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  not  a  trace 
was  to  be  seen  of  the  old  city  any- 
where in  the  plain.  This  country 
was  left  isolated  at  an  early  time 
by  the  ruin  of  many  kingdoms ;  and 
thousands  of  years  elapsed  before  the 
search  actually  began  ibr  the  real  site 
of  the  city.  Since  the  commencement 
of  that  search,  scarcely  a  part  of  the 
country  has  been  safe  from  the  con- 
jectures of  the  learned.  Beginning 
with  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium  and 
Cape  Lectum,  they  have  sought  the 
city,  now  here,  now  there.  The 
points  which  occupied  for  the  longest 
time  the  attention  of  scholars  were 
Alexandria-Troas,  the  site  of  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  a  metropolis  founded 
on  the  Aegean  by  Antigonus,  and 
so  post-Homeric,  and  Bounarbasbi, 
a  wretched  Turkish  hamlet  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Trojan 
plain.  It  was  only  fifty  years  ago 
that  Maclaren  first  ventured  to  fix  on 


the  hill  and  fortress  of  Hissarlik  as  the 
spot  where  Troy  once  stood.  Otherif, 
among  whom  was  Von  Eckenbrecher, 
adopted  his  view.  The  first  actual 
excavations  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Frank  Calvert.  These  excavations, 
however,  were  confined  to  the  sur- 
face. It  has  been  reserved  for  Dr. 
Schliemann,  by  the  application  of  re- 
sources such  as  can  hardly  ever  have 
been  devoted  by  a  private  individual 
to  such  an  object  before,  to  lay  bare, 
by  digging  down  to  an  amazing  depth, 
the  ruins  of  settlements  of  immense 
antiquity,  and  thereby  to  make  His- 
sarlik an  object  of  the  highest  interest 
to  all  educated  men. 

Does  this  settle  the  question  about  '^ 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Ilium?  Op- 
ponents say,  No.  And  why  ?  While 
they  condemn  Schliemann  for  taking 
the  Iliad  literally,  they  think  it  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  his  views  if 
they  prove  that  the  ruins  of  Hissarlik 
do  not  correspond  to  Homer's  descrip- 
tions. Correspond  they  certainly  do 
not.  Homer's  idea  of  his  sacred  Hios 
is  very  different  from  any  conception 
we  can  form  from  the  testimony  of 
the  ruins. 

No  one  doubts  that  Ilium  was 
destroyed  centuries  before  the  Ili<id 
was  composed.  How  many  centuries, 
is  a  question  which  divides  even  those 
who  take  Homer*s  side.  Even  if  the 
interval  were  not  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  years,  still  Ilium  itself 
could  never  have  been  seen  by  the 
poet.  The  Ilium  of  fiction  muat^  under 
any  circumstances,  he  a  fiction  itself.  It 
is  possible  that  legend  may  have  pre- 
served many  topographical  particulars 
about  the  ancient  city,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  there  should  have  been 
preserved  a  detailed  and  authentic  de- 
scription of  the  city  or  the  fortress 
as  it  existed  before  its  destruction. 
"Grass"  had  no  doubt  "grown" 
meanwhile  over  the  ruins.  New 
settlers  had  built  on  the  old  spot 
dwellings  which  had  perhaps  lain 
long  in  ruins  themselves  when  the 
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poet  began  his  work.  It  is  very 
questionable  whether  he  ever  saw 
with  his  eyes  even  the  ruins  of  the 
fallen  city.  The  place  where  it  stood 
he  saw  no  doubt,  hut  the  city  itself  he 
saw  only  in  a  vision.  Just  as  Zeus  and 
Hera,  Poseidon  and  Athene,  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  were  creatures  of  his  fancy, 
so  the  city  of  Ilium  was  itself  '*  a 
dream."  No  one  can  expect  the  actual 
ruins  to  correspond  to  every  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet ;  and  when  it  is 
established  that  Homer  had  in  his 
mind  much  that  never  existed,  at  all 
events  on  this  spot,  it  simply  comes 
to  this,  that  the  Ili<id  is  not  an 
historical  work,  but  a  poetical  one. 

And  yet  the  correspondence  of  the 
poetical  representation  with  the  local 
conditions  is  far  from  being  so  im- 
perfect as  it  is  represented.  The 
situation  of  Hissarlik  satisfies  in  the 
main  all  the  demands  of  the  Homeric 
topography.  From  this  spot,  as  from 
Ujek  Tepeh,  we  get  a  view  over  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  Troad.  The 
plain  with  its  rivers  and  brooks, 
the  side-valleys,  the  encompassing 
hills,  the  circlet  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains, the  Hellespont  and  the  Aegean, 
lie  spread  out  before  our  eyes  as  we 
stand  on  the  height  of  Hissarlik. 
The  only  difference  is  that  we  are 
ever  so  much  nearer  to  the  plain,  and 
especially  to  that  part  of  it  which  is 
best  suited  for  a  battle-field,  and 
which,  if  we  overlook  the  present 
altered  courses  of  the  rivers,  com- 
pletely answers  to  the  topography  of 
the  Homeric  field  of  battle.  The  sepa- 
rate objects  on  this  plain  are  clearly 
distinguishable,  and  it  is  not  quite 
impossible  that  Helen  should  have 
been  able  to  point  out  the  individual 
chieftains  of  the  Achaeans  to  her 
royal  father-in-law.  The  distance,  too, 
is  quite  visible  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Homeric  landscapes. 
We  see  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and 
we  have  Imbros  and  Samothrace  before 
us.  Further  to  the  left  lies  Tenedos, 
and  right  behind  in  the  south-east 


the  snowy  top  of  Ida  rises  above 
the  nearer  range  of  hills.  At  sunset 
even  the  pyramid  of  Athos  may  some- 
times be  seen  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  far  west.  ^ 

It  is  true  that  the  old  city  did  not 
stand  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik  did  before  the  excavations 
were  begun.  Dr.  Schliemann  had 
to  go  deep  down — from  25  to  30  feet 
or  more— before  he  came  on  the  walls 
and  houses  of  Ilium  under  the  debris 
of  later  settlements.  But  even  if  we 
sink  the  level  of  Ilium  to  such  a 
depth,  it  is  still  high  enough  to 
preserve  to  the  city  its  commanding 
position.  Its  houses  and  towers,  even 
though  they  were  of  a  very  moderate 
height,  must  have  risen  far  enough 
above  the  surface  to  reach  the  level 
of  the  later  hill.  This  would  still 
make  it  a  lofty,  "windy"  fastness. 
Our  wooden  huts,  which  had  been  put 
up  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  well  below 
the  level  of  the  old  city,  looked 
straight  down  upon  the  plain  from  a 
height  of  at  least  60  feet,  and  the 
winds  blew  about  us  with  such  force 
that  we  often  felt  as  if  our  whole 
settlement  might  be  hurled  down  the 
precipice.  ^^ 

The  fortress-hill  of  Hissarlik,  as  itT 
appeared  to  travellers  before  Dr. 
Schliemann  started  his  huge  excava- 
tions, was  then,  properly  speaking,  an 
artificial  hill,  most  nearly  comparable 
perhaps  with  the  earth  hills  of  the 
Assyrian  plain  which  covered  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  castles ;  only  it  had 
not  been  set  up  on  the  plain  itself, 
but  on  the  west  end  of  the  second 
ridge  of  tertiarjr  rock  above  described. 
Consequently  it  lay  right  ovei"  the 
plain,  and  must  have  looked  high 
from  the  first.  Its  subsequent  in- 
crease in  height  must  have  been 
very  gradual  indeed.  In  digging 
down  from  the  surface  fresh  ruins 
are  constantly  encountered,  belonging 
to  various  epochs.  One  people  has 
lived  here  after  another,  and  each 
fresh  one  which  settled  on  the  ruins 
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of  its  predecessor  levelled  the  surface 
anew  by  clearing  away  some  of  the 
ruins  and  throwing  them  over  the 
precipice.  In  this  way  the  surface  of 
the  hill  grew  gradually  in  extent,  and 
it  is  conceivable  that,  now  that  last 
year's  excavations  have  almost  com- 
pletely laid  bare  the  boundaries  of  the 
old  city,  the  vast  pit  should  present 
the  aspect  of  a  funnel,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  the  ruins  of  Ilium  lie  within 
a  pretty  small  compass.  We  must 
admit  the  justness  of  the  objection 
that  this  Ilium  was  no  great  city, 
capable  of  finding  room  for  a  great 
army  of  foreign  warriors  in  addition 
to  a  large  pi)pulation  of  its  own. 
Such  an  Ilium  as  that  existed  only  in 
the  poet's  vision.  Our  Ilium  hardly 
deserves  to  be  called  a  city  at  all.  In 
our  part  of  the  world  we  should  call 
such  a  place  a  fortress  or  a  strong- 
hold. For  this  reason  I  prefer  to  call 
the  place  a  fortress-hill  (Burgherg) ;  a 
term  which,  strictly  speaking,  is 
merely  a  translation  of  the  Turkish 
word  Hissarlik. 

But  why  take  these  very  ruins  at 
the  bottom  of  the  funnel  to  be  Ilium  ? 
To  this  I  answer  that  it  is  a  question 
again  whether  there  evef  was  a  place 
called  Ilium.  Is  it  not  questionable 
whether  there  ever  was  any  Heracles 
or  any  Argonauts  ?  Perhaps  Ilium, 
Priam,  and  Andromach6,  are  just  as 
much  poetical  fictions  as  Zens,  Posei- 
don, and  Aphrodite.  But  this  does 
not  amount  to  saying  that  we  ought 
not  to  look  for  the  Ilium  of  the  poet 
at  the  bottom  of  our  funnel.  There 
lies  a  close  array  of  houses  surrounded 
by  a  mighty  wall  of  rough-hewn 
stone.  The  walls  of  houses  and  rooms 
have  been  preserved  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  is  possible  to  give  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  place.  A  pretty  steep 
street,  paved  with  large  flags,  leads 
through  a  single  gate  on  the  western 
side  into  the  fortress.  Only  a  narrow 
passage  is  left  between  the  houses. 
The  whole  place  is  fjill  of  the  rubbish 
left  by  a  conflagration.     Great  clay 


bricks,  half  a  yard  square,  have  been 
melted  by  a  fierce  heat  and  turned  to  a 
glassy  paste.  Heaps  of  com,  especially 
wheat,  pease,  and  beans,  have  been 
turned  to  charcoal.  The  remains  of 
animal  food,  oyster-shells  and  mussels 
of  all  kinds,  bones  of  sheep  and  goats, 
of  oxen  and  swine,  have  likewise  been 
partially  burnt  away.  Of  wood- 
charcoal  proper  there  is  but  little  to 
be  seen,  and  what  there  is  is  mostly 
oak.  The  conflagration  must  have 
lasted  long  enough  to  destroy  entirely 
almost  all  the  woodwork.  Even  the 
metal,  and  especially  the  bronze,  is 
for  the  most  part  molten  and  reduced 
by  fire  to  an  undiBtinguiehable  mass.^ 

It  is  evident  that  this  fortress  was 
destroyed  by  a  conflagration  of  great 
extent,  which  lasted  long  enough  to 
destroy  utterly  all  inflammable  ma- 
terials. Such  a  fire  as  corresponds 
to  Homer  s  description  has  only  taken 
place  once  in  the  settlements  on 
Hissarlik.  In  the  numerous  strata  of 
ruins  which  lie  one  above  the  other 
there  are  several  other  traces  of 
fire,  but  none  on  the  scale  on  which 
they  occur  in  the  **  burnt  city." 
Even  below  it  there  are  still  strata, 
going  down  at  some  points  to  a 
depth  of  20  or  25  feet  or  more, — 
for  the  "burnt  city  "was  not  the 
oldest  settlement  on  Hissarlik, — but 
even  in  these  oldest  stiata  there  is 
nowhere  the  trace  of  such  an  extensive 
conflagration. 

It  is  the  "burnt  city,"  however, 
where,  among  numerous  objects  of 
art- work  —  of  pottery  especially — 
some  of  which  are  of  rare  excellence, 
gold  has  repeatedly  been  brought  to 
light,  sometimes  in  connection  with 
objects  of  silver,  bronze,  and  ivory. 
All  these  discoveries  have  been 
eclipsed  in  splendour  by  the  "  Trea- 
sure of  Priam,"  upon  which  Dr. 
Schliemann  lighted  in  the  third  year 
of  his  successful  excavations.  And 
not  a  year  has  passed  since,  without 
the  discovery  of  at  least  some  articles 
of  gold.    I  was  myself  an  eye-witness 
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of  two  snch  discoveries,  and  helped 
to  gather  the  articles  together.  The 
slanderers  have  long  since  been  si- 
lenced, who  were  not  ashamed  to 
charge  the  discoverer  with  an  impos- 
ture. jE^spocially  since  the  Turkish 
government,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
furtive  appropriation  of  a  portion  of 
the  discoveries  by  two  of  the  work- 
men, has  laid  an  embargo  on  all 
objects  of  the  kind, — as  in  the  case 
with  such  collections  elsewhere,  — 
such  envious  spite  has  retreated  to  the 
privacy  of  the  family  hearth.  Since 
that  time,  objects  of  gold  of  the  same 
type  as  those  from  Hissarlik  have  been 
found  not  only  in  Mycenae,  but  also 
in  other  Greek  graves.  One  of  the 
g(»ld  treasures  which  were  excavated 
in  my  presence  contained  stamped 
plates  of  gold,  the  ornamentation  of 
which  is  in  the  minutest  details  the 
counterpart  of  that  found  at  My- 
cenae. 

The  "burnt  city"  was  then  also 
the  **  city  of  gold."  It  is  only  in  it 
that  we  find  this  wealth  of  marvel- 
lous and  at  the  same  time  distinctly 
foreign  treasures.  For  it  is  clear  that 
we  have  here  no  product  of  native 
industry,  but  articles  brought  from 
abroad  either  by  trade  or  plunder. 
Their  character  is  Oriental,  and  more 
particularly  Assyrian.  Consequently 
the  burnt  fortress  must  have  been  the 
seat  of  a  great  and  prosperous  hero— 
or  of  the  son  of  such  a  man — who  had 
amassed  treasures  of  the  rarest  value 
in  his  small  but  secure  home. 
>C  The  chief  treasure  was  found  all 
together  at  one  spot,  in  a  kind  of 
cupboard.  It  appeared  to  have  been 
originally  stowed  away  in  a  wooden 
chest.  It  was  near  the  wall  of  a  very 
strongly  built  stone  house,  in  other 
parts  of  which  were  found  numerous 
^ther  treasures,  in  vases  of  terra- 
cotta, in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  which  was  evidently  the  resi- 
dence of  the  prince.  For  in  no  other 
place  were  any  such  treasures  dis- 
covered ;  and,  as  the  area  of  the  burnt 


city  has  now  been  completely  brought 
to  light,  we  may  assert  definitely  that 
on  this  spot  wixs  the  palace.  The  old 
city  vail  runs  close  by  t/,  and  the  street 
which  comes  up  through  the  single  gate 
of  the  fortress  leads  up  to  it. 

Was  this  gate  the  Scaean  gate,  and 
this  house  the  house  of  Priam  ?  Dr. 
Schliemann,  overawed  by  his  learned 
adversaries,  now  talks  only  of  the 
house  of  tbe  •*  chief  of  the  city  " 
(Stadthaupt).  But  can  the  *'  chief  of 
the  city,"  who  was  master  of  so  much 
gold  at  a  time  when  gold  was  so 
scarce,  have  been  anything  but  a 
prince?  And  why  not  call  him 
Priam  ?  Whether  Priam  ever  existed 
or  not,  the  prince  of  the  golden 
treasure  who  lived  on  this  spot  comes 
near  enough  to  the  Priam  of  the  Hiad 
to  make  us  refuse  to  forego  the  delight 
of  giving  the  place  his  name.  And 
what  harm  can  there  be  in  assigning 
to  the  western  gateway,  the  only  one 
which  exists  in  the  city  wall  at  aU,  to 
which  a  steep  road  led  up  from  the 
plain,  the  famous  name  of  the  Scaean 
gate? 

Do  not  let  us  cut  ourselves  oflf  from 
all  poetry  without  the  slightest  need. 
Children  that  we  are  of  a  hard  and 
too  prosaic  age,  we  would  maintain 
our  right  to  conjure  up  again  before 
our  old  age  the  pictures  which  filled 
our  youthful  fancy.  It  saddens  but 
it  also  elevates  the  soul  when  we 
stand  on  a  place  like  Hissarlik,  and 
read  the  course  of  history  from  the 
series  of  successive  strata  as  from  a 
geological  disclosure.  This  history  is 
not  written  for  us,  but  set  bodily 
before  our  eyes  in  the  relics  of  bygone 
times,  in  the  actual  objects  used  by 
men  who  lived  in  them.  Huge  masses 
of  ruins  are  piled  in  layers  above  the 
burnt  stronghold,  between  it  and  the 
first  layer  containing  hewn  stones  and 
a  wall  of  square  blocks.  This  was 
perhaps  the  wall  which  Lysimachus, 
one  of  Alexander's  generals,  is  recorded 
to  have  built  on  Ilium.  Anyhow  this 
wall  resembles  the  walls  of  the  Mace- 
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donian  period,  and  the  corresponding 
layer  conceals  Greek  walls  and  pot- 
tery. Here  then  we  have  a  definite 
limit  of  time.  From  this  point  we 
have  got  to  reckon  the  time  back- 
wards, and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
reckoning  is  not  unfavourable  to  our 
interpretation  of  the  Trojan  legend. 

Perhaps  then  Homer*s  song  is  not 
pure  fiction,  after  all.  Perhaps  it  is 
true  that  in  a  very  remote  pre-historic 
time  a  rich  prince  really  dwelt  here 
in  a  towering  fortress,  and  that  Greek 
kings  waged  a  fierce  war  against 
him,  and  that  the  war  ended  in  his 
own  fall  and  the  destruction  of  his 
city  by  a  mighty  conflagration.  Per- 
haps this  was  the  first  time  that 
Europe  and  Asia  tried  each  other's 
strength  on  this  coast,  the  first  time 
that  the  young  but  more  and  more 
independent  civilization  of  the  West 
put  to  the  rough  test  of  force  its 
superiority  over  the  already  effeminate 
civilization  of  the  East.  To  me  this 
seems  a  probability,  but  it  is  one 
which  I  will  not  press  any  one  else  to 
accept. 


Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  even 
the  oldest  and  earliest  settlement  on 
Hissarlik  was  made  by  a  people 
which  had  already  felt  the  influence 
of  civilization.  True,  it  still  used 
stone  weapons,  but  these  weapons 
were  finely  polished  and  bore  witness 
by  the  delicacy  of  their  outline  to  a 
knowledge  of  metals.  In  fact,  traces 
of  metals  are  not  wanting  even  in  the 
oldest  strata.  It  is  impossible  there- 
fore to  assign  these  strata  to  the  Stone 
age.  They  are  indications  of  what 
we  may  undoubtedly  assert  to  he  the 
oldest  knotim  settlement  in  Asia  Minor 
of  a  people  of  pre-historic  timeSy  of  some 
advance  in  civilization.  Hence  the  hill- 
fortress  of  Hissarlik  is  certain  to  hold 
an  enduring  place  as  a  trustworthy 
witness  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
It  will  be  to  our  descendants  an  im- 
portant geographical  position,  and  a 
fixed  starting-point  for  the  flights  of 
their  fancy.  For  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  however  the  strife  may  end  about 
the  existence  of  Hium  or  of  Priam, 
the  young  will  never  lose  the  Hiad, 
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TuE  full  and  explicit  argument  of 
Strabo,  in  the  13th  book  of  his  Geo- 
graphy, has  persuaded  the  philological 
world  pretty  generally,  from  his  day 
to  our  own,  that  the  Greek  Ilium  of 
his  time  was  not  the  town  about 
which  the  heroes  of  the  lUnd  were 
supposed  to  have  fought  their  immor- 
tal conflicts.  I  now  propose,  accord- 
ing to  the  flattering  invitation  of  Dr. 
Schliemann,  to  enquire  critically  into 
this  argument,  and  see  what  founda- 
tion it  has  in  real  history. 

Let  me  first  observe  that  Strabo  is 
not  our  original  authority  for  this 
theory,  but  that  he  professedly  bor- 
rows his  arguments  from  a  certain 
Demetrius  of  Skepsis  (in  the  Troad), 
who  had  written  largely  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  had,  in  fact,  started 
what  I  may  call  the  illegitimacy  of 
the  Ilium  of  his  day.  This  Deme- 
trius is  described  as  follows  by  Strabo 
Txiii.  §  55) :  *Ek  Sk  rrj^  ^Ki^i/recus  «cai 
6  ^rjfiTjTptoi  ioTiVy  ov  fi€fivr]fji€Oa  ttoX- 
Xoxts,  o  rov  TpmKov  Siajcoa-fAOV  i$rfyrja'd'- 
fi€vos  ypafJifiarucoSf  Kara  rov  avrov  \p6vov 
ycyovws  Kpdrqri  Koi  *ApixrTdp)(<a.  He 
was  then  a  grammarian,  probably  of 
the  Pergamene  school  of  Crates,  but 
versed  in  Alexandrian  criticism,  for 
he  cited  in  support  of  his  theory 
(Strabo,  loc,  cit.  §  36)  a  learned  lady  of 
that  school — Hestiaea — who  had  evi- 
dently raised  doubts  on  the  same 
point  before  him,  and  among  her 
aTTopiy/iaTa  had  asked  whether  the 
plain  below  the  existing  Ilium  could 
be  the  scene  of  Homer's  battles,  see- 


ing that  most  of  it  was  a  late  deposit 
made  by  the  Skamander  and  Simois. 
We  may  be  sure  from  this  authority 
being  so  carefully  cited,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  orator  Lycurgus,  who 
asserts  in  a  rhetorical  passage  the 
total  destruction  and  complete  dis- 
appearance of  Ilium,  that  Demetrius 
had  no  older  or  clearer  evidence  for 
his  theory  in  Greek  literature.  What, 
then,  were  his  arguments  ? 

(1.)  The  total  destruction  of  Hios 
is  stated  or  implied  by  Homer  himself. 

(2.)  The  sacred  image  of  Athene 
is  apparently  in  the  Hiad  a  sitting 
figure,  whereas  that  at  the  existing 
Hion  was  standing. 

(3.)  Various  geographical  allusions 
in  the  IZtod,  about  the  hot  and  cold 
springs  of  the  Skamander  (§  43); 
about  the  considerable  distance  of  the 
ships  from  the  town  (§  36) ;  about  the 
look-out  of  Polites,  who  ought  to 
have  used  the  acropolis  of  the  town 
with  far  more  effect,  if  it  were  so  near 
(§  37) ;  about  the  dragging  of  Hector 
round  the  walls,  which  could  not  be 
done  on  the  rough  ground  about  the 
present  town  (§  37),  because  the 
KaXXiKoXiavTj,  on  which  Ares  sits,  is 
not  near  the  present  town  (§  35) ; 
lastly  (in  order  of  importance),  be- 
cause the  cpivcds  and  ^i/yos  mentioned 
in  the  Iliad,  and  which  he  translated 
wild  fig  wood  and  beech  wood  (?), 
were  not  close  to  Ilium,  but  some  dis- 
tance further  inland. 

From  all  these  hints  Demetrius  con- 
cluded that  Homer*s  Hies  was  not  on 
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the.  site  of  the  then  existing  city,  but 
some  30  stadia  higher  inland,  on 
the  site  of  what  he  calls  the  *IXtc(uv 
Kctf/A)/.  Here,  he  thinks,  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  allusion  can  be  explained. 

In  answer  to  the  obvious  questions, 
what  had  become  of  the  old  city  ?  and 
how  did  the  new  one  come  by  the  old 
name  ?  he  stated : 

(1.)  That  all  the  stones  of  the  old 
city  had  been  carried  away  to  build 
or  restore  the  neighbouring  towns, 
when  they  had  been  sacked  {iKweirop- 
drifi€vu}Vy  ov  TcAccus  8k  Kartairacrfiivoiv^f 
whereas  this  town  had  been  U  Pa$p<av 
dvarcrpo/i/xcK)/  (§  38). 

(2.)  On  the  second  point  nothing 
certain  could  be  ascertained.  Deme- 
trius considered  it  was  founded  by 
the  Aeolic  Greeks,  *'in  the  time  of 
the  Lydian  monarchy"  (^l  Bk  rlav 
AvSuiv  -^  vvv  iKTiO'&rf  Karoucia  koX  to 
Upov  ov  fLrjy  ^rdXts  ye  ^v,  <iAAa  ttoX- 
Xots  )(p6voi^  voTtpoVf  Kol  Kar  oXiyov, 
d>s  ctpTyrat,  rrp^  au^rfiriv  ^<rx€»  §  42). 

According  to  others,  the  town  had 
been  changed  from  one  site  to  another, 
and  finally  settled  there  Kara  xPV^H'^^ 
fuiAxoTa,  from  which  Kramer  conjec- 
tures, reasonably  enough,  Kara  Kpourov 

These  arguments  so  fully  per- 
suaded Strabo  and  others,  that  the 
claim  of  the  historical  Ilium  to  pre- 
historic antiquity  was  rejected,  espe- 
cially by  the  pedantic  commentators 
on  Homer.  Thus  from  that  day  to 
this  the  Greek  Ilium  has  been  set 
down  as  a  new  foundation,  perhaps 
on  the  eld  site,  but  more  probably 
not  so ;  and  it  has  been  called  Novum 
Ilium,  a  name  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

I  now  come  to  criticize  Strabo's 
arguments. 

(1.)  As  regards  the  evidence  in  the 
Hiad  that  the  city  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed, no  passage  can  be  shown 
which  affirms  it.  The  arguments  of 
Demetrius  are  mere  foolish  quibbles. 
He  quotes : 

l<r<rcra<  ^ftap^  Stop  iror*  hKt&Kff  "IXioi  /p^, 


and 
and 

But  that  the^  latter  need  not  mean 
Tov  6iff>avi(rfwv  ttj<s  ttoXccds  appears  from 
the  frequent  use  of  iropBiia^  iripBto^  and 
its  compounds  as  regards  Lymessus, 
Pedasus,  Thebe,  and  other  towns  of 
the  Troad,  as  quoted  by  Strabo  (§  7). 
The  quibbles  about  Heracles'  capture 
of  the  town,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  Homeric  chiefs  (§  32),  are  too 
foolish  to  require  comment.  The  first 
line  above  quoted  is  a  mere  prophecy 
of  Priam's,  pathetic  as  such,  but  of 
no  other  value.  The  belief  in  the 
total  ruin  of  Homer's  Ilios  really  arose 

(1)  from  the  Cyclic  poems,  and  from 

(2)  the  many  tragedies  which  were 
based  on  them. 

1  do  not  delay  over  these  points 
because  any  serious  person  requires 
them  to  be  refuted,  but  simply  to 
show  the  kind  of  argument  which  satis- 
fied Demetrius.  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing more  need  be  said  about  (2) 
the  sitting  image.  It  would  at  most 
prove  that  the  old  image  had  really 
been  carried  off  from  Ilios,  as  many 
legends  stated. 

(3.)  The  various  minute  geogra- 
phical criticisms  are  more  interest- 
ing, not  from  their  weight,  but  because 
they  lead  us  to  discover  the  whole 
source  of  the  dispute.  But  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  take  them  in  detail,  till 
we  have  considered  the  two  broad  as- 
sumptions involved  in  them :  (a)  that 
the  poet  (or  poets)  of  the  Hiad  was 
accurate  in  all  these  details,  and  had 
a  definite  picture  of  the  ground  before 
his  eye :  ()3)  That  the  modem  names 
of  the  places,  which  were  indicated  to 
Demetrius  or  to  travellers  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  were  faithfully  handed 
down  from  other  days. 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  of  these 
assumptions  is  at  all  probable.  From 
what  we  know  of  the  geography  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  still  more  of  the  tragic 
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poets,  it  seems  almost  a  law  of  Greek 
poetic  art  to  be  negligent  of  geo- 
graphical detail,  while  it  is  curiously 
faithful  and  accurate  in  the  more 
essential  features  of  poetry.  We 
have,  I  think,  no  evidence  whatever 
that  any  place  in  the  world  was 
bound  to  correspond  accurately  in  its 
features  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
Iliad,  I  will  not  even  touch  on  the 
possible  difficulties  in  such  a  matter 
caused  by  a  variety  of  authors  on  the 
lUad. 

But  supposing  even  that  the  allu- 
sions in  the  Uiad  were  consistent,  and 
applicable  to  a  real  scene,  what  au- 
thority had  the  places  designated  to 
Demetrius,  or  to  Strabo,  to  represent 
them  ?  On  this  we  have  happily  very 
clear  evidence.  The  historical  llion 
had  long  been  an  obscure  and  half- 
forgotten  place,  when  Alexander  the 
Great,  having  sacrificed  there,  as  an 
omen,  on  invading  Asia,  determined 
after  his  success  (§  26)  .to  reward  this 
town,  and  make  it  again  a  great  city. 
This  he  did,  and  his  policy  was  se- 
conded by  Lysimachus.  As  the  town 
lay  on  one  of  the  thoroughfares  into 
Asia,  it  throve  and  became  very  popu- 
lous, and  of  course  crowds  of  visitors 
passed  through,  and  desired  to  see  the 
scenes  of  the  Uiad,  which  they  had 
learned  by  heart  in  their  youth.  Hence 
the  ciceroni  of  the  place  were  bound  to 
satisfy  them,  and  of  course  they  were 
equal  to  the  occasion.  The  tomb  of 
Ilos,  the  beech-tree,  the  fig-tree,  in  fact 
every  minute  allusion  in  the  Iliad,  was 
to  be  verified  on  the  spot.  The  places 
therefore  which  Demetrius  criticized 
were  named  by  the  people  of  330-300 
B.C.,  when  their  city  suddenly  rose 
into  importance,  and  when  these  tra- 
ditions acquired  a  pecuniary  "walue. 
Of  course  they  were  ignorantly  chosen. 
In  most  cases  there  was  no  evidence 
to  go  upon,  and  the  least  unlikely 
place  must  be  selected.  But  I  need 
not  dilate  to  any  traveller  upon  the 
habits  of  these  ciceront  in  all  ages. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  state- 


ihent  that  the  historical  town  was 
founded  in  the  time  of  the  Lydians? 

In  the  first  place,  the  date  is  suspi- 
ciously vague.  Compare,  for  example, 
the  parallel  account  of  the  founding 
of  Abydos  in  the  same  book  of  Strabo 
(§  22)  :  "ApvSoi  Sc  MiXrja-iwv  cori  KTurfia, 
hnrpciffavTOi  Fvyov,  tov  Ax>8w¥  /BKuriXiiOi' 
^v  yap  CTT*  CKCtW  rot  xitapia  koI  rj  TpoMS 

aTrao-a.  Or  soe  the  still  more  explicit 
account  of  the  transfer  of  Skepsis 
from  its  old  site  noAoio-Kci/rts  to  the  his- 
toric town  (§  52).  The  more  specific 
date  of  Eroesus  is  only  a  conjecture, 
and    is    qualified   by   the  suspicious 

It  is  probable  then  that  this  state- 
ment rested  on  no  definite  tradition, 
but  only  on  reasoning  by  analogy 
from  the  foundation  of  Abydos  and 
other  towns  in  the  Troad  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  Lydians.  But  why,  it 
may  be  asked,  did  Demetrius  assign 
so  old  an  origin  to  the  historical 
town,  if  he  desired  to  destroy  its 
claim  to  any  epic  importance?  He 
only  did  so  because  there  was  clear 
evidence  of  the  recognition  of  llion 
as  the  genuine  city  up  to  the  days  of 
Xerxes.  Had  he  attempted  to  assert 
a  later  foundation,  he  could  have  been 
refuted  by  distinct  texts. 

I  will  now  therefore  trace  down  the 
history  of  the  historical  Hium  from 
the  earliest  evidence  we  have  to  the 
days  of  Demetrius,  and  hhow  what 
were  the  reasons  which  determined 
the  theory  of  the  Skepsian  ciitic. 

Our  earliest  allusion  is  (I  think) 
that  in  Herodotus,  vii.  42,  who  speaks 
of  rrjv  'lAxoSa  y^,  and  says  that  Xerxes 
€S  TO  Upldfwv  Uipyofijov  ave^r),  where  he 
sacrificed  'AOrfvavQ  ry  *IXf,d8u  There 
is  no  suspicion  that  this  was  any 
other  than  the  historical  (or  Novum) 
Ilium,  and  this  sacrifice  distinctly 
implies  that  about  500  B.C.  it  was 
already  an  old  and  venerable  shrine. 

Demetrius  (or  Strabo)  admitted 
that  the  offering  of  Locrian .  virgins 
to  this  shrine  was  as  old  as  the  Per- 
sian wars ;  but  in  fact  the  origin  of 
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the  custom  was  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity. 

We  find,  about  the  same  date  as 
Herodotus,  the  learned  Mitylenaean 
antiquary,  Hellanicus,  asserting  that 
the  Homeric  and  historic  Ilium  were 
the  same.  This  Demetrius  quotes, 
but  sets  aside  as  a  piece  of  favouritism 
in  the  historian  (§  42) :  'EXXdyuco^  ^ 
;(apc^o/i,€vos  toi^  'lAicuriv,  oIb9  ^icciVov 
OvfJLOSj  ovvrfyop€i  to  rrjv  avrrp^  ctvcu  iroXiv 
Ttp^  vvv  TJ  TOTc;  But  why  could  he 
not  quote  any  such  ancient  and  re- 
spectable authority  on  bis  own  side  ? 

1  imagine  the  town  to  have  been  of 
no  importance  in  Xerxes'  day  except 
for  its  shrine ;  for  in  the  quarrels  of 
the  Athenians  and  Mitylenaeans  about 
Sigeum,  settled  by  the  arbitration  of 
Periander  (Herod,  v.  94),  we  hear  of 
Sigeum  and  Achilleum  being  occupied, 
but  not  a  word  about  Ilium.  And  so 
through  all  the  history  of  the  Athenian 
hegemony,  till  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  Xeno- 
phon  tells  us  of  Mindarus  {Hellen.  i. 
1.  4)  KaTt3a>v  T^v  f^XV  *"  *IAup  Bviav  rg 

'AOrp^^  The  battle  was  off  Rhoeteion. 
The  shrine  then  had  remained  there, 
and  the  habit  of  sacrificing  at  it. 
But  the  town  must  also  have  been  for- 
tified, and  no  mere  kcS/at;,  as  Demetrius 
says.  For  we  are  told  of  Derkyllidas  : 
(Hellen.  iii.  1.  16) :  irifiwtov  8k  koI  vpos 
Ta9  AioXiSas  irdXciS  -^(Cov  re  ^cv^e- 
powrBai  rt  avrovs  fat  cs  ra  T€i\'q 
hi\€<TBai,  01  ficv  oSv  Ncoi^pcis  koI 
'lAietS  fcoi  KcMcvXiTcu  hrtiOovTo'  koX  yap 
ol  ^povpoOvTcs  ^AAi;ves  iv  avrois,  itrtl 
17    Mavia   airiOavey,    ov    wdw    ri    KaXtiti 

WtpUiWOVTO, 

So  also  Demosthenes  (in  Aristocr. 
p.  671)  speaks  of  Ilium  as  opening 
its  gates  to  Charidemus.  It  seems 
accordingly  difficult  to  believe  Deme- 
trius of  Skepsis,  when  he  says  that, 
visiting  it  when  a  child,  it  was  again 
so  decayed  that  the  roofs  were  not 
even  tiled.  Hegesianax,  however,  is 
quoted  by  Strabo  as  stating  that  the 
Galati  in  their  invasion  found  it 
druxurrw,  and  hence  deserted  it  after 


a  short  occupation.  But  this  points 
to  some  sudden  decay  after  the  time 
of  Alexander  :  for  he,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  made  it  an  important 
city,  and  from  this  date  down  to  the 
age  of  Augustus  it  remained  so, 
though  doubtless  with  some  vicissi- 
tudes. Nicolaus  Damascenus  (Frag. 
4,  ed.  C.  Mtiller)  tells  us  that,  with 
the  assistance  of  King  Herod,  he 
saved  the  Ilians  from  a  fine  of 
100,000  drachmae,  imposed  on  them 
by  M.  Agrippa,  because  his  wife  Julia 
(daughter  of  the  Emperor  Augustus) 
was  nearly  lost  along  with  her  retinue 
in  the  Skamander,  which  had  sud- 
denly risen  with  a  flood.  The  Ilians 
protested  that  they  luid  received  no 
notice  of  her  visit  (b.c.  17).  I  fancy 
that  the  fine  of  100,000  drachmae 
points  to  a  supposed  population  of 
that  number,  for  we  know  that  the 
town  was  large  and  populous,  and 
that  Lysimachus  had  draughted  into 
it  the  people  of  neighbouring  towns. 
I  need  pursue  its  history  no  further. 

But  so  much  will  appear  more  than 
probable.  By  the  favour  of  Alexander 
and  Lysimachus,  Ilium  assumed  a 
sudden  importance,  and  even  asserted 
authority  over  the  whole  Troad.  This 
must  have  raised  up  for  the  Ilians 
many  enemies  among  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  especially  at  Skepsis,  which 
boasted  a  foundation  by  Skamandrius, 
the  son  of  Hektor.  Demetrius,  whose 
parents  might  remember  Ilium  a  de- 
cayed and  neglected  place,  lived  to  see 
it  ousting  his  own  city,  and  all  the 
others  of  the  Troad,  from  their  former 
importance,  and  no  doubt  the  Ilians, 
like  all  upstarts  under  royal  favour, 
were  overbearing  and  insolent.  Hence 
this  scholar  set  himself  to  work  to 
pull  down  their  historic  reputation, 
and  to  prove  that  after  all  they  were 
people  of  recent  origin,  and  of  no 
real  nobility,  as  a  city.  He  asserts 
that  Hellanicus /aroured  them  (xopt^o- 
/ACfos),  but  this  very  expression  sug- 
gests an  opposite  feeling  in  his  own 
mind.     So  he  set  to  work  to  prove 
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that  the  places  shown  by  the  local 
guides  («cai  tov^  ovofuidofifvovs  tojtovs 
hrravda  S€ucwfi€VOV^  opw/icv)  would  not 

fit  the  descriptions  of  the  Iliad,  with- 
out moving  the  city.  But  he  quietly 
assumes  the  accuracy  of  all  these 
special  spots,  aa  then  named,  though 
he  rejects  the  far  more  trustworthy 
tradition  which  attached  the  name  of 
Ilion  to  the  one  historic  city. 

I  see  no  adequate  reason  to  question 
this  tradition,  and  believe  that  what- 
ever the  Trojan  war  may  have  been, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  accuracy  of 
the  details  of  the  Iliad,  the  conflict 
was  localized  by  the  poet  at  the  place 
then  and  ever  after  called  Ilium,  and 
that  no  new  foundation  ever  took  plaoe. 

The  argument  of  Demetrius  is 
merely  that  of  a  malevolent  pedant, 
who  hated  the  Ilians,  on  account  of 
their  recent  good  fortune,  and  who 
sought  to  detract  from  their  respecta- 
Idlity  on  antiquarian  grounds. 


Having  made  this  examination  on 
purely  critical  grounds,  and  having 
drawn  my  conclusions  from  internal 
evidence  as  to  the  value  of  Demetrius' 
theory,  I  appeal  to  Dr.  Schliemann 
to  say  whether  his  researches  do  not 
verify  them.  I  believe  they  do,  and 
that  there  is  clear  evidence  of  an 
unbroken  occupation  (except  for  the 
disasters  of  war)  on  the  present  site 
from  pre-historic  days  down  to  Boman 
times. 

I  am  thus  unfortunate  enough  to 
conflict  with  our  Greek  evidence  as  to 
the  destruction  both  of  Mycenae  and 
of  Troy.  But  as  I  have  persuaded 
Dr.  Schliemann  and  most  other  com- 
petent judges  that  the  accounts  of  the 
destruction  of  Mycenae  are  false,  I 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  persuade  them 
that  the  re-foundation  of  Ilium  rests 
on  no  better  basis. 
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THE  INSCRIPTIONS  FOUND  AT  HISSAELIK. 


Bt  PaoFEsaoR  A.  H.  Satoe. 


Not  the  least  interesting  and  im- 
portant of  the  results  obtained  from 
Dr.  Schliemann*8  excavations  at  His- 
sarlik  is  the  discovery  that  writing 
was  known  in  the  north-western 
comer  of  Asia  Minor  long  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Phoenician  or 
Greek  alphabet.  Inscribed  objects 
are  not  indeed  plentiful,  but  sufficient 
exist  to  show  that  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  place  were  not  wholly 
illiterate,  but  possessed  a  system  of 
writing  which  they  shared  with  the 
neighbouring  nations  of  the  mainland 
and  the  adjacent  inlands.  Throughout 
Asia  Minor  a  syllabary  was  once  in 
use,  which  conservative  Cyprus  alone 
retained  into  historical  times. 

2<umerous  inscriptions  in  this  syl- 
labary have  been  found  in  the  latter 
island.  The  chaiacters,  which  amount 
to  at  least  fifty-seven  in  number,  long 
resisted  all  attempts  at  decipherment, 
but  at  last  the  problem  was  success- 
fully solved  by  the  genius  of  the 
Assyrian  scholar,  the  late  Mr.  George 
Smith,  with  the  help  of  a  mutilated 
bilingual  inscription,  written  in  Phoe- 
nician and  Cypriote.  The  language 
concealed  under  so  strange  a  garb 
turned  out  to  be  the  Greek  dialect 
spoken  in  Cyprus,  a  dialect  full  of  in- 
teresting peculiarities,  and  especially 
noteworthy  as  preserving  up  to  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  the  two  sounds  of 
V  and  y  (or  digamma  and  yod),  which 
had  disappeared  elsewhere.  To  the 
student  of  Homer  the  dialect  is  of 
considerable  importance,  since  several 
of  the  grammatical  forms  found  in  the 


Ilicui  and   Odyssey  can  be  shown   to 
have  had  a  Cyprian  origin. 

When  the  key  was  once  discovered 
to  the  Cypriote  syllabary — a  syllabary 
being  a  collection  of  characters,  each 
of  which  denotes  not  a  mere  letter 
but  a  syllable — the  task  of  decipher- 
ing it  advanced  rapidly.  Dr.  Birch, 
Dr.  Brandis,  Dr.  Siegismund,  Dr. 
Deecke,  M.  Pierides,  and  Prof.  Br6al, 
took  it  up  successfully;  General  di 
Cesnola*s  excavations  in  Cyprus  added 
a  great  abundance  of  new  material; 
and  two  or  three  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions, in  Greek  and  Cypriote,  were 
brought  to  light.  At  present,  it  may 
be  said  that  two  characters  only  of  the 
syllabary  still  remain  undetermined. 

But  the  origin  of  the  syllabary  was 
an  unexplained  raysterj'.  Dr.  Deecke, 
indeed,  following  up  a  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Brandis,  made  a  bold  attempt  to 
derive  it  from  the  cuneiform  charac- 
ters introduced  by  the  Assyrians 
during  their  occupation  of  Cyprus  in 
the  time  of*Sargon  (ctrca  B.C.  710). 
Subsequent  investigation,  however, 
has  not  confirmed  the  attempt,  plau- 
sible as  it  appeared  at  first,  and  the 
evidence  we  now  possess  all  points 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  syllabary 
was  imported  into  Cyprus  from  the 
mainland  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  had 
been  previously  in  use.  This  con- 
clusion is  rendered  almost  a  certainty 
by  Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries. 

It  was  the  keen  insight  of  the 
lamented  Professor  Haug  that  first  de- 
tected Cypriote  characters  on  certain 
objects  disinterred  by  Dr.  Schlicraann 
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at  Hissarlik.  Among  theae  a  terra- 
cotta whorl^  was  found  at  the  depth  of 
24^  ft.  (see  No.  1524)  and  inscribed 
with  symbols,  which  Dr.  Schliemann 
]iad  pronounced  to  be  written  cha- 
racters immediately  after  their  dis- 
covery. On  this  Prof.  Haug  believed 
he  was  able  to  read  the  words  ia.i.o. 
81,  i,  go,  that  is,  $€u^  Siyvp,  *'  to  the 
divine  Sigo,"  a  deity  whose  name  he 
thought  he  saw  in  Sigeum,  Scamander, 
and  Sicyon,  as  well  as  upon  two  terra- 
cotta funnels  dug  up  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann from  a  deptli  of  3  metres,  and 
of  which  more  will  be  said  presently. 
Dr.  Haug  published  his  researches  in 
1874,  in  the  Augtburger  aUgemeine 
Zeitung,  p.  32. 

The  enquiry  was  now  taken  up  by 
Professor  Gomperz  of  Vienna, who  gave 
an  account  of  his  results  in  the  Wiener 
Ahendpoet  of  May  6th  and  June  26th, 
1874.  He  accepted  the  values  as- 
signed by  Haug  to  the  characters 
on  the  whorl,  but,  by  reading  them 
from  right  to  left  instead  of  from  left 
to  right,  he  obtained  the  good  Greek 
words  ta.go.i.di.o, %  (ray^  Sup),  " to 
the  divine  general."  This  striking  re- 
sult was  communicated  to  the  Academy 
shortly  afterwards  by  Professor  Max 
Muller,  and  seemed  to  be  "almost 
beyond  reasonable  doubt." 

At  the  same  time  Professor  Gom- 
perz proposed  tentative  explanations 
of  four  other  inscriptions:  one  on  a 
terra-cotta  seal  found  at  a  depth  of 
7  metres ;  another  on  a  whetstone  of 
red  slate,  also  from  a  depth  of  7  me- 
tres ;  a  third  round  the  neck  of  a  vase 
from  a  depth  of  8  metres;  and  a 
fourth  on  a  whorl  from  a  depth  of 
10  metres.  The  depth  at  which  the 
latter  object  was  found  gives  some 
idea  of  the  antiquity  to  which  a 
knowledge  of  writing  in  the  Troad 
must  reach  back.^ 


*  This  word  is  used  merely  for  the  sake  of 
tmiformitj,  not  because  I  believe  the  objects  in 
question  to  have  been  really  employed  as  whorls. 

*  Sec  Dvy  and  its  JtemainSf  pp.  367-371. 


Satisfactory  as  the  readings  of  Pro- 
fessor Gomperz  appeared  at  first  to 
be,  it  was  not  long  before  it  was 
perceived  that  they  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  their  author  himself  was 
the  first  to  recognize  this  necessity. 
It  was,  indeed,  startling  to  find  good 
Greek  on  objects  of  Trojan  manufac- 
ture ;  Greek,  too,  whidi  was  of  a 
later  age  than  that  to  which  the 
objects  themselves  probably  belonged. 
But  Professor  Gomperz  had  taken 
his  values  for  the  characters  fiom 
the  identifications  of  George  Smith 
and  Brandis,  and  subsequent  inves- 
tigation showed  that  many  of  these 
were  erroneous.  Thus,  one  of  two 
characters  read  t  by  Smith  and 
Brandis,  and  consequently  by  Gom- 
perz after  them,  is  really  /a,  while 
the  other  ought  to  be  vo.  It  was 
clear  that  no  progress  had  yet  been 
made  beyond  Hang's  discovery  that 
the  Trojan  inscriptions  were  written 
in  the  characters  of  the  Cypriote 
syllabary. 

Discouraged  by  this  abortive  en- 
deavour to  decipher  them.  Professor 
Gomperz  has  dropped  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  it  still  remains  as  it  was  left 
by  him  at  the  end  of  1874.  The  last 
six  years,  however,  have  brought 
with  them  important  additions  to 
our  knowledge  both  of  the  Cypriote 
syllabary  and  of  the  modes  of  writing 
employed  by  the  populations  of  Asia 
Minor ;  and  I  hope  to  show,  therefore, 
that  it  is  not  only  possible  to  read 
many  of  the  characters  in  the  Trojan 
inscriptions,  but  also  to  draw  certain 
inferences  from  them  of  considerable 
historical  and  palaeographical  import- 
ance. I  have  carefully  examined  all 
the  objects  in  Dr.  Schliemann*s  collec- 
tion which  bear  marks  in  any  way 
resembling  written  characters,  and 
have  thus  been  enabled  to  correct 
the  published  copies  upon  which  Pro- 
fessor Gomperz  worked,  as  well  as  to 
ascertain  that  some  of  the  so-called 
inscriptions  are  really  mere  decora- 
tive scratchings. 


app.  m.] 
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The  firsb  inscription  to  which  I 
Bhall  draw  attention  is  one  on  a  terra- 
cotta seal,  which  was  diainteired  at  a 
depth  of  nearly  23  feet  (No.  1519; 
No.  499,  p.  415).  Two-thirds  of 
the  handle  of  thin  are  ornamented 
with  the  tree-pattern  not  uncommoQ 
on   pre-historio    Greek   pottery,  but 


.iK. 


the  rest  of  the  handle,  as  well  as 
the  die,  is  occupied  by  an  inscription 
in  Cypriote  letters,  a  revised  copy 
of  which  is  here  engraved.  The  die 
is  occupied  with  a  single  letter,  and 
three  more  are  incised  on  the  handle. 
Each  is  perfectly  clear,  and  corre- 
sponds with  well-known  characters  in 
the  Cypriote  texts.  Keading  them 
iu  tha  direction  in  which  they  lnok, 
that  is,  from  the  handle  towards  the 
die,  we  have  tho  name  or  word  re.ne. 
ta.e  or  rentae?  The  first  character 
has  the  value  of  le  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Paphos  and  Eurinm,  and  I  fancy 
that  was  altio  its  value  in  Trojan, 
though  elsewliere  it  stood  for  n; 
the  third  character  indifferently  ex- 
pi'eased  the  sounds  of  ta,  da,  and  tha. 
What  the  word  may  mean  I  have  no 
idea,  but  an  interesting  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  the  form  of  the 
character  e  on  the  die.  When  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  Cypriote 
forms,  it  is  clearly  seen  to  be  more 


*  It  ii  juit  pouiblfl,  hawever,  thit  ths  wcond 
■od  third  cb«racter«  »re  really  inlendrd  for  oca 
only.  Iq  thii  cue  they  would  repreieiit  an 
archaic  rorm  of  ti,  and  the  word  would  read 
Tcsie  or  Utk,  or  canTflmly  ttin  or  eiUe:  If  I- 
ii  the  linglo  characttr  to,  the  word  eonid  not 
be  read  couTsnely,  the  rule  beiag  that  the  in- 
■criptioDB  are  read  iu  the  direction  in  which  the 


primitive,  tho  earliest  of  the  forma 
met  with  in  the  Cypriote  inscriptions 
having  a  lesser  number  of  lines  and 
being  plainly  derived  from  it.  It  is 
only  necessary  lo  set  the  two  side  by 
side  to  show  that  this  is  the  case : 

EuUut  CrprlolB  TroHn  form. 

No.  lail.    Yaeait  of  the  cluini:ter  tor  B. 

This  prepares  us  to  expect  to  find 
older  forms  among  the  Trojan  charac- 
ters than  among  those  fonnd  un  the 
monuments  of  Cypma. 

The  seal  seems  to  be  a  modified 
imitation  of  a  Babylonian  signet- 
cylinder.  That  exact  imitations  of 
Babylonian  cylinders  were  actually 
made  and  used  at  Hissarlik  we  know 
from  the  results  of  Dr.  Schliomann's 
diggings.  Besides  an  unadorned  cy- 
linder of  stone.  Dr.  Scbliemann  dis- 
covered, at  a  depth  of  29i  ft.,  a 
cylinder  of  blue  felspar,  on  which 
a  native  artist  has  cut  mile  represen- 
tations of  a  flower  and  a  cartouche 
(No.  1522,  No.  503,  p.  416).  Tlie 
flower  is  of  the  old  Babylonian  type, 
but  the  cartouche  reminds  us  of 
Egypt,  and  may  possibly  contain  tho 
name  of  the  owner,  symbolized  by 
what  looks  like  a  flower  lied  by  a 
airing.  The  tied  string,  it  may  be 
added,  has  the  shape  of  the  Cypriote 
character  which  denotes  ro.  However 
this  may  be. 


Ho,  1U3.  Dealri  npini  tiM 
CfllDder. 

century  B.C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
influence  of  Assyrian  art,  as  modified 
and  propagated  by  the  Phoenicians. 
We   may,  therefore,  perhaps    assign 
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these  cylinders  to  the  period  between 
the  fuiii-teenth  century  s.c.  and  ahout 
B.C.  1800,  when  Sargon  I.,  the  king  of 
Niirihem  Bubylonia,  carried  hie  srma 
as  far  as  CypniB.  I  must  add,  how- 
ever, that  the  Phoenicians  were  not 
the  only  mediiim  through  whom  the 
art  and  civilization  of  the  ABsyrians 
weie  broagbt  lo  ihe  West ;  the  Hitlites 
wei-e  also  potent  instruments  in  carry- 
ing out  the  same  work,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  the  st3-le  of  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  cylinder  which  re- 
minds us  of  Hittile  sculpture.  But 
even  if  we  suppose  that  the  Trojan 
cylinders  are  nut  imitated  directly 
from  Babylonian  originals,  but  indi- 
rectly throagh  Hittite  influence,  the 
fiict  remains  that  they  are  Babylonian 
rather  than  Assyrian  in  style,  while  I 
hope  hereafter  lo  show  that  the  art 
which  was  appropriated  by  the  Hit- 
tites,  and  earned  by  them  through 
Asia  Minor,  was  Ihe  art  of  Babylonia 
ratbei'  than  of  Afsyria.  The  leaden 
figure  of  the  goddess  found  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  during  his  recent 
excavations  (No.  220)  is  the  Artemis 
Nana  of  Chaldea,  who  became  the  chief 
deity  of  Carchemieh,  the  Hittite  capi- 
tal, and  passed  through  Asia  Minor  to 
the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Aegean. 
ChBTBcteristic  figures  of  the  goddess 
have  been  discovered  at  Mycenae  as 
well  a4  in  Cyprus,  and  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  tliat  Ihe  mde  Trojan  figures, 
which  Dr.  Sehliemann  believes  to  re- 
present the  owl-headed  Athena,  are 
really  barbarous  attempts  to  imitate 
the  images  of  the  goddess  who  went 
under  the  various  names  of  Alargatis, 
At^,  KybelS,  Ma,  and  Omphal€. 

The  next  inscription  I  shall  take 
is  one  which  Professor  Gomperz 
▼ainly  tried  to  decipher  (No.  1524).  It 
is  plain  that  the  sign  «^^  is  not  a 

double  character,  as  Hang  and  Gom- 
perz imagined, but  a  single  one.  Now 
Perrot  and  Guillaume,  in  their  great 
work.  Exploration  de  2a  S\(kynie  et 
Qalaiie  (plate  (t),  give  a  drawing  of  an 


inscription  on  the  jamb  of  a  rock-cut 
tomb  at  Delikli-tash,  between  Yenl- 


keiii  and  Mohimul,  and  near  the  river 
Rhyndaous,    in  Mysia,  which   is  as 

follows:  ^f\^ 

^\ 
H<-re  we  have  a  character  which  is 
evidently  identical  with  the  prob- 
lematical one  on  the  Trojan  whorl, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  iiiot 
that  the  stonecutter  his  changed 
curves  into  angles,  and  that  a  fan- 
cied similarity  of  the  character  to 
the  Latin  uncials  A  N  ^^y  t^ave 
caused  a  slight  modification  of  it  on 
the  part  of  the  copyist.  We  have 
only  to  turn  it  round  and  extend  one 
line  a  little  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
exact  harmony  with  the  form  of  Ihe 
character  on  the  whorl  ("ts^V 
The  only  Cypriote  oharaoter  which 
it  in  any  way  resembles  is  7  or  ys, 
which  when  laid  upon  its  side  bears 
some  likeness  to  it  (  j|S|),  though  a 
resemblance  may  also  possibly  be 
detected  between  it  and  the  Cypriote 
f^  -  lo.  But  for  many  reaaons  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  characters  of 
the  Cypriote  syllabary  are  bnt  selected 
specimens  of  a  syllabary  that  origin- 
ally  contained  many  more,  and  we 
may  accordingly  expect  to  find  charac- 
ters iu  the  syllabaries  in  use  on  the 
mainland  which  do  not  appear  in  that 
employed  by  the  Cj'p'''a°B'  For  the 
present,  however,  we  may  provision- 
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ally  give  this  Trojan  character  the 
value  of  ycy  in  delault  of  anything 
better. 

The  character  which  follows  is  also 
found  in  the  inscnption  of  iJelikli- 
tash,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
identifying  it.      It  is    the  Cypriote 

^,  /V>  ^^  /V»  which  has  the  va- 
riant values  of  ho,  go,  and  kho.    There 

is  more  difficulty  about  the  next,  |^. 

This  may  be  the  Cypriote  ^^  or  0, 

yo,  but  it  may  also  be  a  character  not 
used  in  Cyprus.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  doubt  about  the  next  letter, 
TW  or  /^T^,  which  is  also  found  on 
the  whorl  No.  3563,*  under  the  forms 
fj\  and  /T^,as  well  as  on  No.  2224.  It 

is  the  Cypriote  '^  or  ^,  /t,  rather 
than  ^  or  J,  vo.^     The  last  cha- 

lacterin  the  inscription  isau  interest- 
ing one.    It  occui-s  in  the  inscription 

of  Delikli-tash  under  the  form  of  -^ , 
in  which  form  it  is  also  found  in  the 
Cypriote  inscriptions  of  Golgoi,  where 
it  has  the  value  of  re.    The  form  met 

with  on  the  whorl  (f7^)  is  similar 
to  that  borne  by  it  in  the  inscriptions 

of  Paphos  (^T  )♦  'wl^^re  it  has  the 
value  of  le.  On  the  whorl  No.  3563 
it  is  written   y^  and  £o1,  on  No. 

4148   as   ^,  on  No.  2224  as   (7^ 

(a  form  frequently  presented  by  the 
character  on  the  Cyprian  monument«), 

and  on  the  whorl  No.  355 1  as  "^r  The 
terra-ootta  seal   given   above  makes 

itfc^. 

Where  the  inscription  on  the  whorl 
No.  1524  commences  it  is  impossible 
to  say.    If  we  start  with  the  first 

*  All  the  Numbers  above  2000,  cited  in  this 
Appendix,  are  the  numbers  affixed  to  the  objects 
referred  to  in  Dr.  Schliemann*s  Trojan  collection, 
at  present  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

'  Compare,    however,    the    Lykian    /S^    qj 


character  discussed  and  read  the  char- 
acter next  but  one  as  vo,  we  shall 
have  Te-h-vo  ye-go^  which  looks  curi- 
ously like  'Ikiov  for  YiXifov,  but  un- 
fortunately both  conditions  are  more 
than  doubtful. 

Our  next  inscription  is  one  on  a 
whorl  numbered  3559,  and  found  at 
the  remarkable  depth  of  33  ft.  Here 
the  break  in  the  continuity  of*  the 
letters  seems  to  indicate  that  the  in- 
scription should  begin  or  end  with 
the  character  -f^.  This  may  be  the 
Cypriote  ^j^ ,  Jca  (ga  or  kha),  or  even 
^■^,  «,  but  it  is  more  probably  the 
Paphian    ^^,    le,  mentioned  above. 

llie  character  "^%  is  plainly  the 
Cypriote  ve,  which  appears  at  Paphos 
as  ^ ;  the  next  character  is  ko  (jgo 
or  kho)y  and  the  next  the  Cypriote  ti, 
written  /\  and  A  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Ktima  and  Paphos,  as  well  as  on 
the  monuments  of  Karia.  But  again 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
an  imknown  word  or  name. 

The  following  inscriptions  equally 
indicate  the  place  where  the  name  or 
word  contained  in  them  ends.  First  of 
all,  one  on  a  whorl  numbered  3558, 

which  reads  |,  /7v  (*  |;>/j^.     All 

these  characters  except  the  last,  which 
is  manifestly  the  Cypriote  ^,  /t,  are 

new.  The  one  next  to  it  has  no  ana- 
logue in  the  Cypriote  inscriptions, 
though  a  similar  letter  occurs  in  the 
Lykian  alphabet  with  the  value  of  h. 
A  similar  letter  is  also  found  in  the 
alphabet  of  Karia.  The  character  that 
follows  has  likewise  no  analogue  in 
the  syllabary  of  Cyprus,  though  it  is 
met  with  in  the  Lykian  alphabet  with 
the  value  of  g  (or  perhaps  «),  as  well 
as  in  the  Earian  and  Pamphylian 
alphabets,  and  in  a  curious  inscrip- 
tion copied  by  Hamilton  (^Travels,  i, 
p.  383)  at  Eyuk,  near  the  Half's, 
The  next  character  may  possibly  bo 

the  Cypriote  ^  or  "N ,  m«,  while  the 
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last  ia  perhaps  the  indication  of  a  fall 
stop. 
On  the  whorl  No.  2461  we  have 

the  first  character  of  which  I  should 
read  ye,  and  the  second  possibly  »a, 
while  the  third  is  a  common  form  of 
tlie  Cypriote^  or  ito.  On  the  whorl  No. 


^•C^^ 


where  the 


Kiati  IB  :  v»y 

last  character  may  be  the  Cyprioto 

0  ,  ro,  turned  npside  down,  and  the 
middle  one  is  the  same  as  that  which 

1  have  hetitatiagly  identified  with  the 
Cypiiole  ye,  when  dealing  with  the 
inscription  on  No.  1524.  The  first 
cbiracter  may  be  the  Cypriote  mo, 
whiuh  sometimes  appears  under  the 
form  of  ^^  ,  but  it  is  more  probably 
a  chai'Bcter  of  undetermined  value 
which  ia  plentiful  in  the  Earian 
inscriptions. 

On  whorl  No.  3551  we  seem  to  have 

two  words:    \J^     f^     f]     5\. 

These  we  may  perhaps  read  fo-yc  «i(?)- 
go-re  or  fe. 

The  insoription  on  whorl  No.  2224, 
r?V  •  f^  "  rn  "  ff^,  go-go-a-re 
or  le,  may  be  merely  intended  for 
ornament,  but  it  may  ako  contain  a 
proper  name.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  inscription  on  No.  3563. 

(.-«-(i  re-re. 

It  is  otherwise  with  a  whorl  bearinf^ 
the  inscripllon  given  below,  and  found 
at  a  depth  of  20  ft  ("No.  1525 ; 
No.  1222,  p.  563).  Here  the  straight 
line  clearly  denotes  the  end  of  the 
word,  words  being  eimilarly  divided 
from  one  another  in  the  Karian  in- 
scriptions, es  well  as  in  the  inscription 
copied  by  Hamilton  at  Eynk.  I  can 
suggest  no  explanation  of  the  first 
character  on  the  left;  the  next  ia  the 
Cypriote  mo,  the  next  ye;  Ihen  comes 
a  letter  the  phonetic  power  of  which 


in  Cypriote  has  not  yet  been  aaoe- 
tained ;  then  another  unknown  charao- 


DepU^Mft.} 

ter  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
first  on  No.  2236,  and  lastly  go  or 
to.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
slraight  line  which  I  have  supposed 
to  be  a  mark  of  diviBion  maj'  realty  be- 
long  to  the  lines  adjoining  it ;  in  this 
case  we  should  have  the  Cypriote  chit- 
racter  vo.  This  possibility  is  suggesled 
by  a  whorl,  found  at  a  depth  of  13  ft., 
which  contains  ihe  following  inscrip- 

<»«^  ©fsi  cDiS  r'l^- 

No.  IMt.  iQKriptlon  un  whorl.  No.  Hit. 

Hero  the  second  character  is  the  Cy- 
priote (I  (2i)'  ^^^  third  is  mo,  the 
fourth  u,  and  the  last  t>o.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  value  of  the  first  remiuns  un- 
known, since  we  seem  to  have  in  «t- 
mo-H-tio  the  same  root  as  in  Simoeis 
(  =  St/io-fein^?). 

There  are  four  other  whorls  about 
which  I  am  in  doubt.  They  bear 
marks  which  may  be  intended  for  cha- 
racters, but  if  so  they  are  not  recog- 
nizable, and  I  sm  disposed  to  think 
that  they  are  mere  ornaments.  Of 
coarse  it  is  always  possible  that  the 
artist  was  unskilfully  endeavouring 
to  reproduce  real  characters  which  ho 
did  not  understand.  Ilcre  are  the  in- 
scriptions : — 

'  c*=~  fi  (2.  4^'f- 

Na.  1S3T.  iDKripUon  on  whwU  No.  I«M  (So.  MW>. 
a  wbMl  No.  IHt  (Xo.  MU). 
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No.  ItM.  Imcripllu  on  wturl.  Mo.  tlU. 


No.  IS3S.  iDKriptioD  oa  utatU  No.  Ittl. 


Tbo  eame  unoerfainty  hangs  over  a 

fragment  of  pottery  of  which  a  copy 
is  here  given  (Ko.  1531 ;  No.  173, 
p.  298).  The  laat  character  on  the 
left  looks  like  one  of  those  in  the 
inscription  of  Eyuk,  and  the  next 
two  characters  mag  bo  intended  for  ye 

I  feel  no  uncertainty,  however,  about 
the  marks  which  nan  round  two 
vases  and  which  have  been  taken 
fur  inscriptions.  They  are  mani- 
festly mere  decorations,  the  first  con- 
sisting of  a  Gerics  of  rudely-formed 
tatu,  the  second  of  croEses.  Here  are 
exact  copies  of  tbem : — 


H/ff' 


^\T7-^>HiAbTS^/i"A  ^'- 


Ho.  1(31  HukiniDiidtlisiieckotth 


•S^^*^  V^V  ^  v^-  ^'  -jj 


Ko.  1U3.  Uuki  noDd  the  nc 


13(p,[3:). 


I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
signs  iocised  on  a  whetstone  in  which 
Profuesor  Gomperz  saw  an  inscription, 
as  ho  did  also  in  the  first  of  the  vase- 
markings  just  given,  have  likewise 
nothing  to  do  with  written  characters. 
Let  the  reader,  however,  judge  for 
himself  (No.  1534):— 

Here,  it  is  true,  wo  have 
the  Cypriote  ^,  ro,  as 
upon  the  torra-cotta  seal 
alreitdy   discussed,   but 
Ko.iM4.ind.rf    t^ere    is    nothing  else 
■ifnioti        which  can  be  compared 
Ko.  iiM.        With   any   of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Cypriote 
syllabary,  while  on  the  side  of  the 
stone  there  is  plainly  the  representii- 
tiou   of  a    man  with   his  arm   out- 
stretched.     It  is  difficult    to  attach 
any     signification     to     the     other 
marks. 

It  is  different  with  the  design  npon 
a  seal  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Cbinili 


Kiosk  at  Constantinople.  This  is  as 
follows:  TPiyrt  .  The  picture  of  tho 
bull  is  in  the  same  childish  style  of 
art  as  that  with  which  the  len'a-cotta 
whorls  discovered  by  Sr.  Schliemann 
have  made  us  familiar.  But  it  bears  in 
its  mouth  what  may  indeed  be  intended 
lo  represent  fodder,  hut  is  move  pro- 
bably the  chaiacler  h>  or  go.  If  so,  wo 
have  evidence  tliat  tho  Trojan  lan- 
guage denoted  the  bull  by  a  word  of 
the  same  origin  as  the  Sanskrit  gaus, 
the  Greek  jSoiJf  (for  yFoF-'i'),  ihe  Latin 
boa,  and  the  Old  High  German  chtio 
(cout).  The  language  of  the  Lydianx, 
from  whom  according  1o  Herodotus 
(vii.  74)  the  Mysians  were  descended, 
represented  a  guttural  followed  by  a 
labiul  by  a  simple  guttural,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  word  KOvSarAij?,  trans- 
lated truvWowiKnii  by  Hipponas 
(Fr.  1,  Bergk),  where  xav  answers  to 
the  Sanskrit  hean,  the  Greek  icitav,  the 
Latin  oonis,  and  the  English  hound. 
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No.  1535.  A 

tratton 

irith  inscribed 

cbATACten. 


I  believe  that  significant  characters 
may  be  read  on  a  email 
button    of  the   annexed 
pattern : — 

Here   we  have  /3N  ,  re, 
or  perhaps  the  Cypriote 

of  doubtful  value. 

Still  more  striking  is  the   legend, 
consisting    of    a    single    character, 
scratched    upon    two   funnel-shaped 
cones  of  yellow  clay,  found  at  a  depth 
of  10  ft.  (Nos.  1338,  1339,  p.  682). 

The  character  in  question  is  Q],  mo^ 
the  name  probably  of  some  weight  or 
measure.*  We  are  irresistibly  re- 
minded of  the  Aiyan  root  tnd,  "to 
measure,"  with  its  derivatives,  Ihe 
Sanskrit  m&iram^  "a  measure,"  the 
Zend  tnd,  "a  measure,"  the  Greek 
fi€Tpov,  and  the  Latin  metare  and  me- 
ttrL  But  these  cones  lead  us  to  con- 
clusions even  more  interesting.  A 
cuue  of  almost  exactly  Ihe  same  shape 
and  material  was  discovered  by  the 
late  Mr.  George  Smith  under  the 
pavement  of  the  palace  of  the  As- 
syrian king  Assur-bani-pal  or  Sarda- 
napalus  at  Eouyunjik.  On  this  is 
scratched  in  the  same  place  and  in  a 
similar  manner  as  on  the  cones  from 
Hissarlik  the  following  insciiption: 


S^JU 


No.  1634.  liucrlption  on  an  Ajiyrian  cone 
from  Koujoi^ik. 

These  are  unmistakably  Trojan 
letters,  the  first  on  the  left  being  the 
familiar  re  or  le.  The  second  character 

is  either  ^^  or    ^  ,  more  probably 

the  latter,  its  lower  line  coinciding 
with  the  line  along  which  the  engra- 
ver drew  the  characters.  If  the  cha- 
racter is  ^  ,  it  may  be  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  Cypriote  /o,  which  occurs 

*  Dr.  Schliemann  tells  roe  that  he  has  found 
the  same  character  on  a  round  object  of  terra- 
cotta, ai  well  ai  on  the  back  of  the  polishing 
itone,  No.  651,  p.  444. 


in  some  late  inscriptions ;  if  it  is  ^\_ 

it  is  the  ordinary  ve.  The  third  cha- 
racter is  unfortunately  one  which  is 
not  met  with  in  the  Cypriote  sylla- 
baiy,  though  it  occurs  in  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  Famphylian  coin.  The  cone 
from  Kouyunjik  cannot  be  later  than 
B.C.  650^  and  this  gives  us  an  approxi- 
mate date  not  only  for  the  period  down 
to  which  the  Cypiiote  syllabary  was 
in  use  in  the  Troad,  but  also  for  the 
relative  antiquity  of  the  several  strata 
of  remains  at  Hissarlik. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say 
positively  that  the  cone  discovered  by 
Mr.  George  Smith  actually  came  from 
the  Troad,  though  its  remarkable 
similarity  to  the  Trojan  cones  in  shape, 
material,  and  the  form  of  its  charac- 
ters strongly  points  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion ;  but  it  must  have  con^e  from  a 
people  who  used  the  same  system  of 
writing  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Troad  and  were  in  close  contact  with 
them.  Early  in  his  reign,  which  com- 
menced B.C.  668,  Assur-bani-pal  received 
tribute  from  Gugu  or  Gygos,  king  of 
Lydia,  a  country  the  very  name  of 
which,  he  says,  his  fathers  had  never 
heard,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
cone  reached  Nineveh  through  the 
Lydians.  For  the  present,  therefore, 
we  must  leave  it  undecided  whether 
it  was  of  Trojan  or  of  Lydian  manu- 
facture. This  is  a  point  that  can  only 
be  settled  by  excavations  on  the  site 
of  the  Lydian  capital.  But  it  is  at 
least  highly  probable  that  the  same 
system  of  ^vriting  was  in  use  in  Lydia 
as  in  the  Troad,  and  that  the  discovery 
of  Lydian  inscriptions  would  pour  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  enigmatical  le- 
gends from  Hissarlik  which  I  have 
been  discussing.^ 

'  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  fragment  of 
a  Ljdian  inscription  exists  on  a  broken  marble 
base  found  by  Mr.  Wood  in  the  temple  of  Artemb 
at  Ephesus,  and  published  by  Mr.  Newton  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology^ 
ir.  2  (1876).  The  base  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  an  archaic  statue,  or  more  probably  to  one  of 
the  caelatae  columnae  presented  by  Kroesut.    At 
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One  thing  at  any  rate  is  clear.  The 
n^e  of  the  su-called  Cypriote  syllabary 
was  not  confined  to  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, though  it  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed there  down  to  a  later  period 
than  elsewhere.  But  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  known  all  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia  Minor,  and  it  is  to  that 
lime  that  the  inscribed  monuments  of 
Bissarlik  take  us  back.  No  inscrip- 
tions have  hitherto  been  discovered  in 
other  parts  of  the  Peninsula  which 
ore  older  than  the  period  when  the 
Phoenico-Greek  alphabet  had  been  in- 
troduced and  adapted  to  express  the 
sounds  of  the  vai  ious  languages  spoken 
thera  They  are  all  composed  in  either 
the  Lykian,  the  Eaiian,  the  Paraphy- 
lian,  the  Eilikian,  the  Kappadokian, 
or  the  Phrygian  alphabets.  But  apai*t 
from  the  Phrygian  alphabet,  which  is 
purely  Greek  and  must  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Ionic  before  the  latter 
liad  lost  the  digamma  in  the  seventh 
century  b.c.,  each  of  these  alphabets 
contains  convincing  evidence  that  it 
had  been  preceded  by  a  syllabary  iden- 
tical in  the  main  with  that  of  Cyprus. 
Sounds  which  M'ere  not  expressed  at 
all  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  or  only  in- 
adequately expressed  in  it,  are  repre- 
sented by  characters  which  have  the 
same  forms  and  the  same  phonetic 
values  as  those  of  the  Cypriote  sylla- 
bary.    Thus  in  Lykian  we  have  the 

Cypriote  )IC  (Jehu),  kh,  ]^^,  o,   ^,  e, 

and  31C  (w»),  r;  in  Karian,  i^,  wt, 
^»  re  (or  fe),  J  V,  fc>  {go),  il>  ra, 
X»^CD>"^>X»«^a»d»/'  ne;  in 

Pamphylian,  If ,  ro,  K>  «*»  /l>  *^»  H , 
m  or  «,  and  y ,  ss  (se) ;  and  in  Kili- 
kian,    H,  to,  and  U-|    se.    Our  only 

any  rate  it  formed  part  of  the  older  temple  whose 
foundations  and  materials  were  used  for  the 
temple  built  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
One  of  the  characters  contained  in  the  inscrip- 
tion is  the  Trojan  oc,  spoken  of  abore.    Another 

has  the  form  '\,  wliich  is  also  found  in  a  slightly 
different  form  at  Efulc,  and  a  third  has  the  same 
form  as  the  n  at  Eyok. 


knowledge  of  the  Kappadokian  alpha- 
bet is  derived  from  the  inscription 
copied  by  Hamilton  at  Eyuk,  which 
lay  within  the  frontiei*s  of  Kappadokia 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Gauls  in 
Galatia,    and    which   is    as    follows: 

Ko.  1537.  iDicrlpUon  foond  at  Eyuk  in  Kappadokia. 

This  I  would  read  from  right  to  left : 
Bi(?)'8i'p(?yu  [or  «a]  8  (or  (?>iiia-o-tv 
o  m-o-w, "  Bispu  (son)  of  Smaovos  (am) 
L"    Here  at  least  four  letters  are  Cy« 

priote,  and  one  other  (^  )  also  proba- 
bly belongs  to  the  old  syllabary. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  the 
characters  found  on  the  monuments  of 
Cyprus  are  a  selected  residuum  of 
those  once  contained  in  the  syllabary 
which  has  left  scattered  memorials  of 
itself  in  the  later  alphabets  of  Asia 
Minor.    I  strongly  suspect  that  the 

Kappadokian  ^,  which  is  similar  in 

form  to  the  Trojan  character  found  on 
the  whorl.  No.  3558,  as  well  as  to  a  cha- 
racter (1)  met  with  on  Pamphylian 
coins  and  Karian  monuments,  is  one 
of  the  characters  not  represented  in 
Cyprus.  The  same  is  certainly  the 
case  with  the  Lykian  /^or  ^,  S  (also 

found  in  Earian,  and  possibly  in  Tro- 
jan). +  f  ^O  » *  (aljso  found  in  Kappa- 
dokian), Qf,  <A  (also  found  in  Karian') 
X  (which  resembles  one  form  of  the 
Cypriote  X,  me)  and  J,  i^  (unless 
this  is  the  Cypriote  ^' ,  c),  as  well  as 
with  the  Pamphylian  3E»  C»  ^^^  P^^^ 
sibly  ^ .  So,  too,  in  Karian  we  have 
B  or  §.  e,  Y,  «,  S),  and  ®.  The 
original  syllabary  of  Asia  Minor  pro- 
bably possessed  about  a  hundred  cha- 
racters. It  seems  to  be  meant  by  the 
famous  cnjfmra  Xvypd  of  Homer  (IZ.  vi. 
169);  though,  if  bo,  folded  tablets 
covered  with  wax  were  already  in  use 
for  the  purposes  of  correspondence. 
These  on^fuira  or  "characters"  were 
carried  by  Bellerophon  to  Lykia, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  syllabary 
of  Asia  Minor  had  been  long  in  use. 
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The  origin  of  this  syllabary  is  still 
enveloped  in  obscurity.  Five  years 
ago,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Arduieology  (v.  i.  1876),  I  en- 
deavoured to  trace  it  to  the  still  unde- 
ciphered  Hittite  hieroglyphics  which 
have  been  found  at  Aleppo  and  on  the 
sites  of  Hamath  and  Carchemish,  the 
Hittite  capital,  now  represented  by 
the  mounds  of  JerablAs  (the  Greek 
Hierapolis)  on  the  Euphrates,  16 
miles  to  the  south  of  Birejik,  as 
well  as  in  Asia  Minor.  But  at  that 
time  the  only  legible  Hittite  inscrip- 
tions known  were  a  few  short  ones 
from  Hamah  (or  Hamath),  which  turn 
out  to  be  engraved  in  a  later,  hieratic 
form  of  Hittite  writing;  while  the 
earliest  accessible  forms  of  the  Cyp- 
riote characters  were  those  found  in 
comparatively  late  inscriptions  from 
the  island  of  Cypnis.  My  compari- 
sons, therefore,  had  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  selected  characters  of  the 
Cypriote  syllabary,  with  late  and 
special  forms,  and  an  equally  re- 
stricted number  of  Hittite  hierogl}'- 
phics,  similarly  late  and  special. 
Moreover,  I  had  not  then  made  the 
important  discovery  of  the  Hittite 
origin  of  the  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions photographed  or  copied  by  Perrot 
and  others  at  Eyuk  and  Boghaz  Eioi 
(the  ancient  Pteria)  on  the  Halys,  at 
Ghiaur-Ealessi  near  the  villages  of 
Hoiadja  and  Eara-omerlu,  9  hours  to 
the  south-west  of  Angora  (Ancyra), 
at  a  spot  which  commands  the  old 
road  by  Gordium  from  Ancyra  to 
Pessinus,  and  above  all  at  Eara-bel  in 
Lydia,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads 
from  Ephesiis  to  Phokaea  and  from 
Smyrna  to  Sardes,  where  in  1879  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  a  Hit- 
tite inscription  accompanying  one  of 
the  two  figures  supposed  by  Herodo- 
tus (ii.  106)  to  have  been  portraits  of 
the  Eg3'^ptian  Sesostris.  In  Lykaonia, 
near  the  silver-mines  of  the  Bulgar 
Dagh,  Mr.  Davis  has  discovered  Hittite 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  at  Ibreez 
(or  Ivris)  a  little  to  the  south  of  Eregle, 


the  ancient  Eybistra,  and  at  Bulgar 
Maden  (near  Chifteh  Khan);  while 
Mr.  Edmund  Calveii  has  informed  me 
of  another  Hittite  sculpture,  consisting 
of  three  figures  and  accompanied  by 
Hittite  characters,  near  Frehtin  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ibreez.  In  fact,  it  is 
plain  that  Hittite  power  and  influence 
once  made  itself  felt  as  £5ir  as  the 
Aegean  along  the  two  high  roads  of 
Asia  Minor,  one  of  which  ran  north- 
wards through  Kappadokia,  Galatia, 
and  Mysia — being  in  fitct  the  road  tra- 
versed by  Kroesus  when  he  marched 
against  Cyrus — and  the  other  south- 
wards through  Lykaonia  to  Sardes. 
This  latter  road  was  the  one  followed 
by  Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
on  their  outward  march. 

Now  Hittite  art,  which  is  charac- 
terized by  thick  limbs,  a  fondness  for 
round  ornaments  and  convolutions, 
winged  solar  discs,  and  figures  with 
tiaraed  heads  and  shoes  with  tumed- 
up  ends,  is  an  art  which  is  Assyro- 
Babylonian  in  its  origin,  but  which 
has  been  modified  in  a  very  special 
way  by  the  artists  of  Carchemish.  It 
was  carried  by  the  Hittites  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  West,  where  it  became  the 
peculiar  art  of  Asia  Minor,  and  passed 
over,  probably  through  Lydian  hands, 
to  Greece.  The  hitherto  unexplained 
element  in  early  Greek  art,  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  Phoenician  in- 
fluence, has  really  come  from  this 
source.  Thus  the  tombstones  found 
by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Mykenae  are 
Hittite  in  general  character;  so  also 
are  the  lions  over  the  principal  gate 
of  the  Acropolis,  which  find  their  ana- 
logue in  a  rock-tomb  at  Eumbet  in 
Phrygia;^  while  the  head-dress  of  an 
ivory  figure  discovered  in  the  pre-his- 
toric  tombs  of  Spata  in  Attica  is  dis- 
tinctively Hittite. 

The  age  when  the  authority  and 
culture  of  the  Hittites  extended  itself 
to  the  far  West  was  probably  about 

*  Compare  especially  the  forms  of  the  bull 
and  lion  copied  by  Perrot  at  Eyuk  (plate  57)  with 
those  found  on  objects  from  Mykenae  and  Spata. 
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B.G.  1300-1200.  Herodotus  makes  Ni- 
nus  the  son  of  Belus  the  ancestor  of 
tbe  dynasty  of  the  Heraklids  in  Lydia 
which  ended  with  Kandaules.  This 
was  formerly  supposed  to  refer  to  an 
Assyrian  occupation  of  Lydia,  but  the 
supposition  is  rendered  untenable  by 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  tbe  country  west- 
ward of  the  Halys  was  unknown  to  the 
Assyrians  before  the  reign  of  Assur- 
bani-pal.  The  legend  however  may  be 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  arrival  of 
a  culture  which  had  come  to  the  Hit- 
tites  from  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and 
was  transmitted  by  them  to  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xiv.  8) 
calls  Hierapolis  on  the  Euphrates,  that 
is,  as  we  now  know,  Carchemish,  the 
**  ancient  Ninus"  or  Nineveh  (see,  too, 
Philostratus,  Vita  ApoU,  Tyan.  i.  19 ; 
and  Diodorus,  ii.  3,  7).  If  we  may 
trust  the  chronology  of  Herodotus, 
the  beginning  of  the  Heraklid  dynasty 
must  be  placed  about  500  years  before 
the  accession  of  Gyges,  or  about  b.o. 
1200.  The  date  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Assyrian  monarch,  Tig- 
lath  Pileser  1.  (b.c.  1130),  states  that 
the  Moschi  had  been  sufficiently  strong 
fifty  years  previously  to  wrest  the 
countries  of  Alzu  and  Purukhumzu  on 
the  Upper  Euphrates  from  the  Assy- 
rians, the  Hittites  at  the  same  time 
overrunning  Subarti  or  Syria;  while 
Egyptian  annals  show  that  in  the  time 
of  Eamses  II.  (b.c.  1320)  Dardanians 
and  Mjsians  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Hittites,  and  that  under  Eamses 
III.  (b.c.  1200)  they  were  ranged 
among  the  Hittite  allies. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  that,  when 
the  natives  of  Asia  Minor  adopted  the 
art  of  the  Hittites,  they  did  not  at  the 
same  time  adopt  either  wholly  or  in 
part  the  system  of  writing  which  ac- 
companied it.  When,  therefore,  the 
earliest  mode  of  writing  that  appears 
among  them  is  the  peculiar  syllabary 
generally  known  as  Cypriote,  the  pre- 
sumption arises  that  this  syllabary  was 
derived  from  the  Hittite  hieroglyphics. 


And  the  presumption  is  confirmed  by 
several  facts.  First  of  all  the  sylla- 
bary is  distinguished  by  the  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  representing  the 
sounds  of  6,  p,  and  ph,  g,  ky  and  kh^ 
and  d,  U  and  thy  respectively,  by  the 
same  chai'acters.  That  is  to  say,  the 
original  employers  of  the  syllabary 
made  no  distinction  in  pronunciation 
between  the  sounds  of  5,  p,  and  p/i,  of 
^,  Jb,  and  kh,  and  of  d,  <,  and  th.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  only  one  race  in 
Western  Asia  to  which  such  a  curious 
indistinctness  of  pronunciation  can  be 
refeiTed.  The  name  of  the  Hittite 
capital  is  written  Qar-gamis  by  the  As- 
syrians, Car-dtemish  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  Karu-kamaiaha  by  the  Egyptians ; 
in  other  words,  the  name  was  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  guttural  contained  in 
it  seemed  to  be  ^  to  Assyrian  ears, 
hard  k  to  Egyptian  ears,  and  soft  k  (c) 
to  Jewish  ears.  Secondly,  the  Hittite 
inscriptions  are  all  written  in  houstro- 
phedon  fashion :  this,  it  would  seem, 
must  have  once  been  the  case  also 
in  Earian,  since  some  of  the  Earian 
inscriptions  are  written  from  right  to 
left,  while  others  are  written  from  left 
to  right.  Moreover,  while  most  of  the 
Cypnote  legends  run  from  right  to 
left,  those  of  Paphos  run  from  left  to 
right,  although  Paphos  was  the  centre 
of  the  Semites,  whose  writing  runs 
from  right  to  left,  while  the  Assyrian 
cuneiform  is  always  written  from  left 
to  right.  An  explanation  would  thus 
be  afforded  of  the  othei'wise  puzzling 
fact  that,  whereas  some  of  the  oldest 
Greek  inscriptions  are  in  boustro- 
phedon,  all  Phoenician  or  Aramean 
inscriptions  written  in  the  alphabet 
afterwards  handed  on  to  the  Greeks 
run  from  right  to  left.  And  thirdly, 
we  have  the  two  positive  facts 
that  the  inscription  discovered  by 
Hamilton  at  Eyuk  was  found  at  a 
spot  in  which  Hittite  sculpture  and 
writing  have  left  prominent  memoiials 
of  themselves,  while  a  coloured  figure 
of  a  warrior  copied  by  Texier  (vol.  ii. 
I  plate  103)  at  Eonieh  or  Ikonium  is  a 
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Bpecimen  of  Hellenized  Hittite  ait, 
accompanied  by  chamctera  which,  if 
Texier*8  copy  can  be  trusted,  belong 
to  a  form  of  the  Cypriote  syllabary. 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
the  engraving  on  the  whetstone  fuund 
at  Hihsarlik  is  a  rude  attempt  at  imi- 
tating a  Hittite  inscription. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  evidence 
goes  at  present,  we  are  justified  in  be- 
lieving that  Hittite  influence  extended 
throughout  Asia  Minor  in  the  four- 
teenth or  thirteenth  centuiy  B.C.,  and 
brought  with  it  the  art  of  Assyiia 
and  Babylonia  as  modified  at  Car- 
chemish,  along  with  the  knowledge  of 
writing.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  determine  whether  the  artists  whose 
remains  have  been  found  in  Eappa- 
dokia,  Lykaonia,  and  Lydia  were  ac- 
tually Hittites  proper  or  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  which  extended 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  Syria,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  Armenia  to  the  Halys 
on  the  other,  all  of  whom,  if  we  may 
tnist  the  testimony  of  proper  names, 
together  with  the  Hittites,  belonged  to 
the  same  race,  spoke  allied  langUHges, 
and  {^hared  in  a  common  civilization. 
Two  or  three  considerations,  indeed, 
make  it  more  probable  that  they  were 
the  Hittites  themselves.  The  sculp- 
tured rocks  at  Karabel  bear  witness  to 
a  military  invasion  and  conquest,  such 
as  only  a  powerful  people  like  the  Hit- 
tites are  likely  to  have  made ;  the  con- 
nection shown  by  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments to  have  existed  between  the 
Hittites  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mysia 
points  in  the  same  direction ;  while 
Mr.  Gladstone's  identification  of  the 
Ki/rcioi  of  Homer  {Od,  xi.  521)  with 
the  Hittites  has  much  in  its  favour.* 
However  this  may  be,  a  syllabary  was 
derived  from  the  hieroglyphics  used 
and  probably  invented  by  the  Hittites, 
which  came  to  be  employed  through- 
out Asia  Minor.  After  passing  through 
various  changes  and  undergoing  par- 
ticular modifications  in  the  different 

•  Homeric  Synchronism  (London,   1876),  pp. 
171*7. 


districts  into  which  it  had  been  intro- 
duced, this  syllabary  was  carried  from 
Kilikia  into  Cyprus  in  a  reduced  form, 
and  remained  in  use  there  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  period. 

Its  disappearance  from  Mysia  and 
the  Troad  belongs  to  an  earlier  date. 
The  cone  discovei-ed  by  Mr.  Greorge 
Smith  at  Kouyunjik  shows  that  it  was 
still  employed  there  about  B.C.  650. 
But  it  must  have  been  displaced 
shortly  afterwards  by  the  Ionic  Greek 
alphabet,  if  we  may  argue  from  the 
fact  that  the  Ionic  Greek  alphabets  of 
Phrygia,  Karia,  and  Lykia,  all  con- 
tained the  digammat  which  had  been 
lost  at  the  time  when  the  Ionian  mer- 
cenaries of  Psammitichus  carved  their 
names  on  the  colossi  of  Abu-Simbel, 
B.C.  640  (less  probably  B.C.  595).  A  re- 
markable relic  of  the  period  of  tmnsi- 
tion  has  bfeen  discovered  by  Mr.  Frank 
Calvert  in  one  of  the  tombs  in  the  ne- 
cropolis of  Thymbra.  This  is  a  patera 
of  a  shape  peculiar  to  the  locality,  made 
of  the  same  drab  clay  as  the  funnel- 
shaped  cones  above  mentioned,  and  be- 
longing to  the  early  Phoeniko-Hellenio 
period  of  Greek  art.  Four  Cypriote 
characters  occur  on  it,  two  of  which 
are  written  in  combination  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  patera,  and  seem  to  con- 
tain the  name  of  the  maker  or  owner. 

These  are  /^  J^  (the  second  charac- 
ter taking  also  the  form  J|),  the  first 
of  which  is  re  or  le.  The  other  is  appa- 
rently the  Cypriote  55 »  *^®  phonetic 
value  of  which  is  unknown,  though  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  was  von,  in 
which  case  the  name  wotild  read  Le- 
von  or  AcW.  The  other  two  characters 
are  written  separately  and  are  evi- 
dently used  as  mere  ornaments,  one  of 

them,  indeed,  ^|^»  being  a  symme- 
trical modification  of  S|^ ,  c,  for  de- 
corative purposes,  though  the  second, 

U ',  lie,  is  unchanged  in  form.  The 
patera  proves  that,  in  the  middle  of 
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the  Eeventh  century  b.c,  the  period  to 
which  it  belongs,  the  old  syllabary 
was  £9ist  passing  out  of  use  and  coming 
to  be  employed  for  decorative  purposes 
only. 

A  good  many  of  the  teiTa-cotta  whorls 
discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  are  simi- 
larly inscribed  with  single  characters, 
whose  meaning*  is  merely  decorative. 

Thus  we  find  ^,   H^,  '^  or  /^, 

and  other  chaituiters,  employed  along 
with  rude  drawings  of  animals  for  this 
purpose.  In  some  cases  it  is  difficult 
not  to  fancy  that  the  designs  are  in- 
tended to  be  barbarous  imitations  of 
the  more  striking  objects  represented 
by  the  Hittite  hieroglyphics.     Thus 

the  tree-pattern  5s[g  is  very  common, 

and  this  pattern  is  not  only  found 
among  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Hit- 
tites,  but  also  forms  the  ornamentation 
of  the  robe  worn  by  a  figure  on  a  sculp- 
tured monument  from  Carchemi8h,now 
in  the  British  Museum,  while  the  same 
ornament  occurs  frequently  upon  Baby- 
lonian seals  and  other  antiquities.  A 
curious  phallus  of  black  basalt,  for  ex- 
ample, lately  brought  to  England  from 
the  Island  of  Bahrein  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  (which  was  called  "the  island 
of  the  gods  "  by  the  early  Chaldeans) 
has  the  same  pattern  engraved  by  the 
side  of  a  short  inscription.  In  Baby- 
lonian art  it  represents  the  sacred  tree 
of  \ife.^^ 

Among  the  Hissarlik  whorls  there 
are  twoor  three  which  seem  to  me  to  bear 
marks  intended  to  reproduce  cunei- 
form characters,  or  rather  the  wedges 
of  which  the  characters  were  com- 
posed, and  which  were  wholly  unin- 
telligible to  the  Trojan  artists.  The 
Phoenician  artists  similarly  often  re- 
produced   the    hieroglyphics    of   the 

'*  In  Phoenician  art  it  seems  to  denote  a  palm- 
branch.  On  a  silver  bowl  found  at  Palestrina 
and  bearing  a  Phoenician  inscription,  the  tails  of 
the  horses  are  artistically  represented  under  the 
form  of  these  trees  or  palm-branches. 


Egyptians,  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand and  accordingly  miscopied  and 
miscombined.  We  learn  from  the  Tro- 
jan cylindera  already  discussed,  that 
objects  of  early  Babylonian  origin 
were  known  to  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  Hissarlik,  and  several  of  the 
designs  on  the  whorls  are  obviously 
imitations  of  designs  on  Babylonian 
cylinders,  among  which  small  round 
holes  denoting  the  stars  and  planets 
are  especially  plentiful.  A  fragment  of 
pottery  excavated  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
in  the  Besika  Tepeh  has  markings 
upon  it  which  also  seem  somewhat 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  imitate  cunei- 
form characters  (No.  1517,  p.  666). 

Two  more  points  remain  to  be  no- 
ticed before  I  conclude.  One  of  these 
is  the  ingenious  endeavour  made  by 
Dr.  Deecke  to  derive  the  Cypriote 
syllabary  from  the  Assyrian  syllabary 
as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century  b c,  when  Sargon  overran  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  But  the  fatal  objec- 
tion to  this  endeavour  is  the  fact  that 
the  same  syllabary  already  existed,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  an  older  and  fuller 
form  on  the  mainland,  and  that  conse- 
quently it  could  not  have  been  the 
invention  of  a  Cyprian  of  Paphos  about 
710  B.C.  The  inscriptions  found  at 
Hissarlik  show  that  its  characters  al- 
ready existed  in  an  older  form  far  away 
in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor.  Con- 
sequent ly  it  must  have  been  an  im- 
portation into  Cyprus  from  the  main- 
land, not  a  possession  peculiar  to  the 
island.  But  there  are  other  objections 
to  Dr.  Deecke's  theory.  Thus  the  forms 
of  the  cuneiform  characters  that  he 
compares  belong  to  more  than  one  age 
and  district,  and  were  not  all  in  use  at 
one  and  the  same  time  or  in  one  and 
the  same  country,  while  in  several  in- 
stances he  has  to  imagine  non-existent 
forms  intermediate  between  the  sup- 
posed cuneiform  prototype  and  its 
Cypriote  equivalent.  The  phonology 
of  the  Assyrian  and  Cypriote  sylla- 
baries, again,  does  not  agree.  The  As- 
syrian language  has  distinct  signs  for 
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t  and  d  (also  for  th) ;  for  g,  A;,  and  H,  and 
for  h  and p;  and  it  in  inconceivable  that 
these  should  have  been  confounded  to- 
gether in  a  syllabary  meant  to  express 
the  sounds  of  two  languages,  the  Phoe- 
nician and  the  Greek,  both  of  which 
possessed  these  very  sounds.  On  tho 
other  hand,  the  Assyrians  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  m  and  r,  as  the  Cy- 
priote syllabary  does,  nnd  had  no  ye,  yi 
or  o,  which  have  special  characters  to 
denote  them  in  Cypriote.  It  may  fur- 
ther be  added  that  the  only  two  cha* 

racters,  c,    jj^ ,  and  |mi,   i; »  which 

display  a  marked  resemblance  to  cu- 
neifoim  characters  with  corresponding 
phonetic  values,  lose  thin  resemblance 
when  traced  back  to  the  older  forms 

The  other  point  to  be  noticed  is  un- 
fortunately one  upon  which  very  litfle 
can  be  said.    Of  the  language  of  the 
Trojans  and  Mysians  we  know  next  to 
nothing,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible 
to  explain  the  words  written  in  Trojan 
characters,  even  when  they  have  been 
deciphered,  or  to  know  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  significant  words  or  pro- 
per names.    All  wo  can  say  positively 
is,  that  the  Mysian  language  was  allied 
to  those  of  the  neighbouring  popula- 
tions of  Asia  Minor.      Xanthus,  the 
Lykian  historian  (Fr,  8),  makes  it  half 
Lydian,  half  Phrygian,  and  the  words 
of  Herodotus  (i.  171)  imply  the  same. 
Indeed,  Hen)dotus  goes  so  far  as  to 
state  (vii.  74)  that  the  Mysians  were 
Lydian  colonists,  though  Strabo  (xii. 
pp.  542, 566)  calls  them  Thrakian  colo- 
nists.   But  the  dialects  of  Thrace  and 
Western  Asia  Minor  belonged  to  the 
same  stock,  while  extant  Phrygian  in- 
scriptions and  glosses  show  that  Phry- 
gian was  a  sister-tongue  of  classical 
Greek.     Slight  differences,  of  course, 
must  have  existed  between  Mysian 
and  Phrygian,  as  indeed  is  asserted 
by  a  passage  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
Aphrodite  (111-116),  quoted  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
volume  (p.  120).  The  differences,  how- 


eyer,  could  not  have  been  great,  and  it 
is  therefoi*e  possible  that  the  meaning 
of  the  Trojan  insciiptions  may  yet  be 
cleared  up  by  the  discovery  of  Phry- 
gian and  Lydian  inscriptions.  Hektor 
was  called  Dareius  **by  the  Phry- 
gians," which  seems  to  imply  that  da- 
reiaa  was  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
cicnup,  "  a  stay,"  in  both  Phrygian  and 
Trojan.  Paris  seems  to  have  been  tho 
native  name  which  corresponded  to  the 
Greek  'AXcf  avSpos,  "  defender  of  men," 
and  it  is  difficult  to  separate  Paris 
from  Priamos.  The  Aeolic  form  of 
Priamos,  Hifipafio^,  shows  that  the  ori- 
ginal form  of  the  word  was  Peryamos, 
which  has  clearly  nothing  to  do  with 
pergamos  (?**a  citadel"),  but  seems  to 
be  connected  with  the  Lydian  xoA/ivs^ 
"  king." 

The  four  curious  passages  in  which 
Homer  contrasts  the  language  of  the 
gods  with  tho  language  of  men,  pro- 
bably also  contain  some  specimens  of 
the  Mysian  dialect.     The  single  ana- 
logy that  can  be  found  for  these  pas- 
sages is  a  very  close  one  from  the  Old 
Ed  da  of  Iceland.    In  this  we  have  a 
poem  called   the  Alviismal,  or   the 
**  Speech  of  the  Allwise,'*  in  which 
the  names  of  various  objects  are  given 
in  the  language  of  men,  of  the  Aesir 
or  gods,  and  of  the  Yanir  or  demigods. 
It  appears  that  the  language  of  men 
was   the   language  of  ordinary  life, 
while  that  of  the  god^  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poets.    In  the  latter  lan- 
guage were   included  many   foreign 
words ;  thus  we  are  told  that  what  is 
called  ale  by  men  is  called  beer  by  the 
gods,  ale  being  Scandinavian  and  beer 
the  borrowed  Anglo-Saxon.    The  four 
passages  of  Homer  are  explained  and 
cleared  up  by  the  Icelandic  poem.    In 
Homer,   too,   the    language   of   men 
means  that  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
Asia  Minor ;  the  language  of  the  gods 
that    used    by    the    poets    of   Ionia. 
Briareus,  as  he  is  called  by  the  gods, 
is  called  Aegaeon  by  men  (^U,  i.  403-4), 
Briareus  meaning  '^  the  mighty,"  and 
Aegaeon  being  probably  connected  with 
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the  Greek  cuyis,  **  tempest "  (the  Dorian 
aTyc9,  "  waves  ").  In  H,  ii.  813-4,  men 
are  said  to  term  Batieia  what  the  gods 
Gill  the  tomb  of  the  Amazon  MyrinS, 
whose  name  reappears  in  those  of 
Sm3rrna  and  the  Lemnian  and  Aeolic 
towns  of  Mynna.  Batieia  may  be 
pariftaycL,  "  the  brambly,"  a  good  de- 
signation for  a  tumulus  which  is  still 
covered  with  bushes.  According  to 
17.  xiv.  291  and  xz.  74,  men  called 
Kv/xty^^  and  ^KOfMoySpo^  what  Ihe  gods 
called  ^oXkl^  and  Hav^os.  Kv/ufSi^  is 
said  to  have  been  the  Ionic  name  of 
the  night-jar ;  but  since  it  has  no  kin- 
dred in  Greek,  it  would  seem  that  it 
was  one  of  the  native  words  borrowed 
by  the  Ionic  settlers  in  Asia  Minor. 
If  we  can  suppose  that  x^XkiV,  ^*  the 
bronze-coloured,"  and  (ayOoSi  "yel- 
low," are  real  equivalents  of  tcvfiw&ii 
and  S#ca/Aav^s,  we  may  infer  that  a 
root  a-Kafiavh  or  kv/iivS  existed  in  My- 
sian  which  had  the  signification  of 


I 


"yellow."  It  must  not  be  forgotten^ 
however,  that  several  of  the  river- 
names  of  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Alander 
and  Maeander,  the  latter  of  which 
claims  relationship  with  Maeonia,  the 
Lydian  /icui^,  "eaiih,"  end  with  the 
syllables  -ovSjpos;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  various  names  like 
Kadyanda,  Labranda  (from  the  Lydian 
Xc£/3pvs,  "hatchet"),  Piginda,  Alinda 
(from  the  Karian  5Xa,  "  horse  ")  which 
have  the  f-ame  termination  as  KVfiivSii. 
The  name  of  Mysia  itself  was  derived 
from  the  Lydian  /ivcrdc,  which  is  ex- 
plained by  the  Greek  o^, "  the  beech  " 
(or  Fagu8  ^iloattcus).^ 

*  The  following  inscription,  found  by  Mr. 
Frank  Calvert  in  the  necropolis  of  Thytnbra, 
probably  contains  a  specimen  of  the  Mjsian 
dialect  spoken  in  the  Tread  : — 

.  .   AI50ENEIAIEMM(?)ITONIKIAIOI- 
TOrAVKIO. 
It  is  giren  in  Le  Bas :   Voyage  arMologiqud  en 
Grice  et  en  Aaie  MincurCj  y.  1743^  m. 


APPENDIX  IV. 

THYMBBA.  HANAl  TEPEH. 

Br  Hit.  CoxsDL  Pbake  Calvbbt. 

The  first  mention  of  Thymbra  is  i  rians,  Faeonians,  Leiegee,  Canoonea, 
by  Homer.  Dolon,  when  he  details  and  Felaegi,  towards  the  sea ;  the 
to  UlySBes  the  position  of  tho  Trojan  Lycians,  Myaiins,  Phrygians,  and 
army  outside  of  Troy,  places  the  Ca-  \  Maeonians,  towards  Thymbru.*    This 


Snlt 

—t- 


Ibp  IndkaUiig  Iht  EUm  ef  Thjabn  uid  Huul  Tcpch,  ud  Um  JudcUoo  «l 
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allocation,  though  it  doee  not  establish  I 
the  geographical  position  of  Thym- 
bra,  yet,  taken  with  the  more  precise 
information  given  by  Deiiiotriua  of 
Scepsis,  is  of  value  ;  it  evidences  that 
a  direction  opposite  to  the  fea,  that 
is,  inland,  was  intended  by  the  poet. 
The  more  modem  author  places  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Thymbraeus  at  fifty 
Btadiafr&mIlium(NoTum),at  the  junc- 


tion of  the  river  Thymbrius  with  the 
Scamandor.^  Thymbra  was  identified 
by  Hobhonse  with  Akshi  Kioi*  (the 
present  Thymbj-a  Farm),  and  Barkei 
Webb  recognized  the  Thymbrius  in 
the  Kemar  Su.*  My  researches  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  another  ancient 
site  at  Haiiai  Tepeh,  separated  from 
that  of  Akshi  Kioi  by  an  interval  of 
about  five  hundred  yards  (sec  Map, 


,    GciunI  Plu  o[  Eiciini 


*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  598.  '  JoirMy  thrrmgh  Albania  ;  LondoD,  1813,  p.  753. 

-    '  De  Agro  lyojano;  Milsn,  1821,  p.  49. 
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No.  1538).  At  Akshi  Kioi  the  remains 
are  of  later  date  than  at  Hanal  Tepeh. 
Ite  Homeric  site  of  Thymbra  would 
appear  not  to  be  identical  with  the  later 
town  and  temple  of  the  Thymbi^ou 


Apollo  of  DemetriuB ;  and  Bnbsequent 
ancient  authors  appear  to  L&ve  trana- 
ferred  it  to  Akshi  Kioi  from  HanaE 
Topeh.  Prft-hifltoric  Thymbra  covered 
a   coDBideiable   aurface  of  land,  on 
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10  feet. 


N0.154L    EnlargedportknofSectiooofHAnaXTepehfram  W.  toE. 

1.  Gnmariet  lined  with  CUj.  5.  Skeleton. 

2.  FouodaUons  built  on  with  No.  3.  6.  Stone  Axes,  Weights,  ftc 

3.  Son-dried  Bricks.  1.  Vsses. 

4.  Tomb  of  Infant. 


which  are  found  hand-mill  stones, 
stone  axes,  fragments  of  pottery, 
whorls,  silex  flakes,  and  other  relics. 

The  artificial  mound  of  Hana!  Te- 
peh,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  site, 
is  of  remalrkable  interest.  It  forms, 
as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of  the  old 
settlement,  and  stands  out  promi- 
nently in  the  plain  at  the  end  of 
a  long  spur  of  land  which  reaches 
back  to  Akshi  Eioi.  My  first  excava- 
tion in  this  tepeh  was  made  in  1857, 
and  the  results  and  hypothesis  founded 
thereon  were  published  in  the  Jour' 
nal  of  the  Archaeological  Institute} 
Further  researches  were  made  sub- 
sequently ;  latterly  with  the  powerful 
assistance  of  Dr.  Schliemann.  The 
later  and  more  extensive  investiga- 
tions, as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
iug  General  Flan,  No.  1539,  have  led 
me  to  relinquish  the  conviction  of  the 
identity  of  Hana!  Tepeh  with  the 
common  tomb  of  the  Trojans,  pub- 
lished in  the  above-mentioned  journal. 
A  trench,  12  ft.  wide,  which  I  made 
through  the  mound  from  west  to  east, 
gives  a  complete  section  of  this  arti- 
ficial hillock  (No.  1 540).  The  natural 
rock  rises  from  the  plain  to  a  flat 
shelly  limestone  stratum  (No.  1540, 
16),  which  forms  a  plateau  on  the  spur. 
On  this  surface  are  the  remains  of  the 
original  settlers,  extending  beyond 
the  mound  itself  (No.  1540,  b).    The 

»  Vol.  xy.  1858. 


debris  are  composed  in  great  part  of 
sun-dried  bricks  derived  from  fallen 
habitations,  wood-ashes,  and  charcoal 
(No.  1540,  B  15 ;  No.  1541,  3).  Marks 
of  fire  on  many  of  these  bricks  and  the 
foundations  of  houses  superposed  seve- 
rally one  on  the  other  (No.  1540,  b  14), 
indicate  the  repeated  destruction  and 
reconstruction  of  the  buildings  :  these 
dwellings  are  unfortunately  in  too 
great  a  state  of  dilapidation  to  allow 
their  form  or  size  to  be  traced.  The 
three  or  four  lower  courses  of  bricks 
were  protected  by  an  outer  facing  of 
stone  (No.  1541.  2),  a  method  of  pre- 
serving the  walls  from  damp  and 
rain-drip  still  adopted  in  the  country. 
These  sun-dried  bricks  are  of  various 
dimensions :  the  largest  and  best  pre- 
served, from  the  tombs  of  two  infants 
No.  1540,  B 13),  measure — 


I^ength, 
Inches. 

Breadth, 
inches. 

Depth, 
Indies. 

16 

19| 

19| 

8 
9i 

4 
3i 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  bricks, 
the  yellow  loam  of  the  plain  was 
mixed  with  chopped  straw  or  hay, 
impressions  of  which  binding-material 
are  quite  distinct.  Many  of  these 
bricks  have  been  burnt  red  or  black 
by  the  accidental  conflagration  of  the 
dwellings.  Slime  or  mortar  made  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  bricks  was 
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used  as  cement;  it  served  also  as 
plaster  for  tbe  surface  of  tho  inside 
walls,  portiona  of  which  have  been 
preserved. 

In  remarkable  agreement  with  the 
pre-historic  cities  at  HissBrlik  is  the 
absence  of  doors  and  windows  in  the 
habitations.  From  tho  numerous 
indications  of  fiics  in  both  these 
ancient  sites,  it  would  appear  that 
timber  was  used  largely  as  a  bnildin;^ 
material.  This  circumstance  suggests 
tho  hypothesis  of  an  upper  story  of 
wood,  to  which  access  was  gained  by 
means  of  steps  or  ladders:  for  security 
the  ground-floor  had  no  exterior  com- 
munication, but  was  entered  from 
above  from  the  wooden  story.  The 
unhewn  pine-log  huts,  ni.>w  in  use 
among  th^  Yourouk  tribes  in  this 
country,  may  afford  a  clue  to  the 
kind  of  Bupcretructure  adopted  by 
the  pre-bistorio  inhabitants  of  His- 
Barlik  and  Hauai  Tepeh.  This  kind 
of  hut  has  a  roof  made  of  salt  clay 
laid  on  branches  of  trees  covered 
with  reeds  or  seaweed.  Masses  of 
clay  with  impressions  of  long  reeds 
are  found  at  Hanai  Tepeh,  a  coin- 
cidence which  is  worthy  of  remark. 
No  walls  of  a  defensive  nature  have 
been  discovered  in  the  lowest  stratum 
(No.  1540,  D). 

Fragments  of  pottery  are  very  nu- 
merous, but  entire  vessels  are  rare. 
These  are  both  hand-mado  (No.  1541, 


^ 


7;  No.  1542)  and  turned  on  the 
wheel.  Most  of  the  specimens  are 
hand-polished,  an  effect  produced  by 
rubl)ing  the  vase  with  a  hard  sub- 
stance previous  to  its  being  baked. 
The  lulehs  or  pipe  bowls  now  made 
at  Constantinople  are  polished  in  this 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  a  deeper 
shade  is  given  to  the  clay  by  this 


rubbing.  The  prevailing  colour  of 
the  pottery  is  black  or  dark  brown, 
due  to  the  presence  of  carbonaceous 
matter;  ted  is  comparatively  rare.  A 
few  fragments  show  a  dark-coloured 
core  with  a  bright  red  surface.  Many 
of  tho  vases  have  horizontal  perfora- 
tions for  tho  purpose  of  suspension 
(Nos.  1543,  1644,  1545),  a  peculiarity 


luc*  bufliuiiuL  iDbaUir  bole  for  aupeiuioi). 
(About  1;  3  Kill*!  iiM.) 


limited  to  the  original  settlement,  as 
these  have  not  been  discovered  above 
a  foot  or  two  from  the  rock,  nor  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  stratum  b. 
Some  of  these  perforated  handles  are 
of  a  bright  lustrous  red,  striking  in 
appearance,  with  some  similitude  to 
the  claw  of  a  lobster  (Noe.  1546, 1547). 
Hibbed  ware  is  common  in  the  upper 
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part  of  the  etratam  b,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  manafactared  in 
the  earlier  eettlements.  The  most 
prevalent  form  is  a  large,  but  shallow. 


circular   bowl.     Yeeeels   on   tripods 
were  not  rare ;  for  many  fragmentary 


Uuk,  taum-polUKd.  (l;lactiul(iie.} 

feet  (Xo.  1548)  of  different  shapeB 
have  been  found  close  above  the  rock. 
Fragmente  of  vases  with  soot  on  their 
exterior  show  that  the  use  of  boiling 
or  stewing  in  earthenware  vesaelB 
was  not  unknown  to  the  inhabitants. 
Bones  of  the  fallow  deer,  the  roebuck, 
and  the  wild  lioar,  which  furnished 
this  people  with  food,  are  abundant. 
Besides  the  produce  of  the  chase,  grain 
of  some  kind  raUst  have  been  plentiful, 
j'idging  by  the  number  of  hand-mill 
stones  in  basalt  and  syenite. 

Beginning  with  the  lowest  stmtnm 
(b  in  plan  No.  1540),  we  find  at  or 
near  the  top  small  granaries,  some- 
times of  a  circular,  sometimes  of  a 
square  shape,  which  have  been  ex- 


cavated in  the  soil  and  coated  with 
clay  plaster  (No.  1541,  1).  In  one 
of  these  a  etono  axe  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

Since  no  species  of  grain  is  indige- 
nous in  the  country,  it  is  clear  that 
the  original  settlers  must  have  brought 
the  cereals  they  cultivated  along  with 
them.  The  plain  of  Troy,  with  its 
rich  and  fertile  soil,  vrould  naturally 
have  attracted  them  to  an  agricultural 
life,  and  from  the  first  we  may  assume 
that  agriculture  was  an  important 
occupation  in  the  Troad.  The  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  furnished 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  with 
other  articles  of  food :  fish,  oysters, 
mussels,  and  cockles,  entered  largely 
into  their  diet,  but  varied  at  different 
epochs  and  in  different  localities. 
Tlius  Professor  Virchow  has  observed 
that  the  Ottrta  lameUoga  alone  is  fotmd 
at  Hauai  Tcpeh,  whilst  Ottrea  eri*lata 
is  confined  to  Hissarlik.  The  bones 
that  have  been  discovered  and  ex- 
amined, in  the  lowest  stratum  at  Han^ 
Tepeh,  prove  that  the  goat  was  the 
commonest  of  the  domestic  animals, 
the  ox  the  most  rare ;  while  the  horse, 
as  Professor  Virchow  has  noticed,  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  From  this 
negative  evidence  we  may  infer  that 
the  latter  animal  was  unknovm  in  the 
Troad  in  the  pre-historic  age,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  age  of  Homer, 
who  mentions  it  so  frequently.  The 
dog,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tuthful 
friend  of  man,  has  left  memorials  of  its 
presence  in  its  footprints  on  several 
sun-dried  bricks,  made  upon  them 
while  the  clay  WBB  still  plastic.  Bronze 
is  the  only  metal  met  with,  and  that 
sparingly.  In  fact,  the  only  speci- 
mens of  it  found  in  stratum  b  consist 
of  a  hairpin  with  a.  double  spiral  head 
and  two  corroded  and  shapeless  frag- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  implements  of 
bone  and  stone  are  not  uncommon. 
Thus  we  have  bone  awls ;  a  few 
polished  axes  made  of  diorite,  serpen- 
tine, talc,  and  other  stones  (No.  1641, 
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6);  as  well  m  flakes,  ecrapere,  knives, 
and  bawB   (No.    I.'i49)    of   obsidian. 


quartz,  juper,  and  other  hard  stono. 
Une  or  two  speoimeris  of  crystal  have 
also  been  fonnd.  The  stones  of  which 
the  implements  are  made  have  all 
come  from  the  neighbourhood  :  diorite 
from  the  valley  of  thu  Ithodius ;  ser- 
pentine and  talc  from  the  Foulah 
Dagh,  the  Kara  Bagh,  and  the  Dum- 
brek ;  obsidian  from  the  vicinity  of 
Saragik,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ithodius, 
and  of  Aivajik ;  while  flint  nodules 
are  plentiful  in  the  chalk  of  the 
White  Cliffs  on  the  Hellespont,  and 
jasper  is  abundant  in  many  localities, 
more  especially  in  the  Foulah  Dagh 
and  between  Lampsacue  und  the  town 
of  Dardanelles.  Quartz,  too,  ap- 
proaching to  chalcedony,  occurs  in 
nodules  in  a  bed  of  conglomerate 
metamorphosed  by  superposed  basalt, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Foulah  Dagh. 

Besides  these  implements,  two  ob- 
jects of  mother-of-pearl  have  been 
found, — one  a  small  button  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre,  the  other  an  orna- 
ment 2  inches  long  in  the  shape  of 
a  pear.  Spindle  whorls  of  dark- 
oolonred  clay  which  has  been  baked  at 
a  fire  are  common ;  but  no  ornammUition 
aeeurt  on  any  digcocered  in  tlratum  n. 
Whorls  of  marble  and  hard  stono  aro 
rare,  whereaa  circular  potsherds  with 
perforated  centres  used  as  substitutes 
for  whorls  are  plentiful.  A  couple  of 
reels  for  winding  thiead,  made  of 
dark-coloured  baked  clay,  and  similar 
to  those  still  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  also  turned  up  during  iho 
excavations,  as  well  as  numerous 
four-sided  pyramids  of  sun-dried  clay, 
which  must  have  served  as  weavers' 
weights.  These  objects  indicate  a 
knowledge  of  textile  manufactures  on 
the  part  of  those  who  used  them. 

The  early  people  of  Ilanal  'J'epeh 
were  also  musicians,  since  the  upper 


fragment  of  a  bone  flute  (No.  loaO) 
has  been  discovered. 


Nd.  ttU.    FncoKDtoCFluIcoffioH. 

Their  religion  may  be  represented 
by  a  small  marble  foot,  with  a  minute 
perforation  at  the  knee  for  suspension, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  votivo 
ofiiiiing.  This  is  not  the  only  object 
of  marble  which  bears  witness  to  the 
artistic  capacities  of  the  people; 
another  which  is  probably  intended 
to  represent  a  flower  (No.  1551)  has 


Nd.  lUI.    FlowtrCOIaUuble. 

been  found,  besides  flattened  spheres 
of  marble,  which  may  have  been 
weights. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  this  stra- 
tum. D  (No.  1540,  12;  No.  1541,  5)  is 
the  number  of  skeletons  found  in  it 
at  every  vuriely  of  depth.  Some 
were  on  the  rock  itself,  others  under 
the  foundations  of  later  bouses,  and 
in  what  seem  to  have  been  the  floors 
of  inhabited  dwellings.  These  inter- 
ments are  peculiar  to  the  stratum  we 
are  now  considering,  since  as  will  bo 
shown  further  on,  none  were  made 
during  the  subsequent  period  repre- 
sented by  the  superposed  debris.  The 
interments  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mound  (No.  1541,  12)  were  discovered 
during  the  excavations  of  1857;  the 
rest  were  found  last  wint«r  (1879). 
The  bodies  were  buried  with  the  faces 
downwards,  the  heads    towards  the 
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weat,  and  the  knees  doubled  up.  llie 
head  of  ono  waa  found  resting  oa  a 
hand-mill  atone  (No.  1352).      Gene- 


rally speaking,  they  seem  to  have 
been  interred  iu  tlie  looaa  earth ;  at 
all  events,  no  special  graves  or  tombs 


were  prepared  to  receive  them.  An 
exception,  however,  must  be  made  in 
the  case  of  two  infants,  whose  bones 
were  found  in  small  tombs  made  of 
Bun-driad  bricks.  The  skeleton  of  one 
of  these  was  that  of  a  newly-bom 
babe;  it  was  extended  on  the  back, 
and  the  tomb  in  whioU  it  was  laid 
was  free  from  earth  (No.  1541,  4, 
No*.  1563,  1564).  Curiously  enough, 
though  the  bones  show  no  tigns 
of   having   been   burnt,  a   quantity 


of  asbestos  was  found  mixed  with 
them.  This  was  unfortunately  too 
fragile  to  be  removed,  but  its  appear- 
ance when  first  discovered  plainly 
showed  that  it  must  have  consisted 
■  of  some  woven  texture.  The  interior 
of  the  tomb  was  18  inches  long  by 
9  broad  and  6  high.  The  body  of  tlie 
other  infant  was  that  of  a  young  child 
(No.    15.i5),   wliich  was  laid   on   the 


light  side,  with  the  knees  bent  up, 
the  right  arm  extended,  the  loft 
crossed  over  the  body,  and  the  head 
resting  upon  the  breasl.  It  had 
apparently  sunk  down  from  its 
original  position.  The  right  side  of 
the  tomb  in  which  it  was  placed  was 
made  of  stone  instead  of  brick,  and  its 
head  was  turned  towards  the  east. 
The  interior  of  the  griive  measured 
16  inches  in  length,  9  in  breadth,  and 


9  in  height.  No  asbestos  was  found 
with  this  skeleton,  nor  indeed  with 
any  of  the  others,  the  body  of  the 
newly-bom  babe  alone  excepted.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  plan,  the  inter- 
ments are  on  the  we^t,  rather  than  on 
the  east,  side  of  the  tumulus. 

Acoording  to  Professor  Virchow,  the 
race  t  >  whom  the  skeletons  belonged 
was  brachycephalic ;  and  the  shin- 
Iiones  have  the  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  being  angular, — a  peculiarity  now 
confined  to  the  Malay  race.  He  is  at 
present  engaged  in  writing  a  descrip- 
tion of  them. 

No  defensive  walls  were  brought  to 
light  in  the  lower  part  of  stratum  B 
(No.  1640). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  surface  of 
the  stratum  had  been  levelled  on  the 
western  side  to  a  depth  of  about  3  ft., 
for  the  sake  of  a  massive  wall  of  de- 
fence, which  must  have  been  erected 
after  the  accumulation  of  the  soil,  and 
the  eastern  foundations  of  which  were 
laid  on  the  rock  iiself.  The  wall  was 
supported  by  a  number  of  buttresses. 
Its  average  breadth  is  from  8  to  10  feet 
(b,  No.  1540,  10),  and  its  greatest  pre- 
sent height  is  5  feet.  Its  southern  side 
has  disappeared.    The  largest  stone 
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found  in  the  wall  is  7  feet  long  by  2 
in  breadth,  and  2J^  in  height.  All  the 
stones  composiug  it  are  rough  and  un- 
hewn, and  are  bound  together  with 
clay  cement.  They  consist  partly  of 
miocene  shelly  limestone  found  on  the 
spot,  partly  of  crystalline  limestone 
and  basalt  from  the  bed  of  the  Thym- 
brius. 

Besides  this  inner  defensire  wall 
(No.  1540, 10),  there  was  also  an  outer 
wall  (No.  1540,  11),  which  sometimes 
stands  detached,  with  a  breadth  of  two 
and  a  half  feet,  while  at  other  times  it 
is  a  mere  external  facing  to  a  rude 
heap  of  loose  stones.  On  the  east  side 
this  wall  is  of  bricks  made  from  the  sur- 
face soil,  and  the  part  laid  bare  by  the 
excavations  was  well  preserved,  so  far 
as  its  form  was  concerned,  though  the 
bricks  coraposins;  it  were  disintegrated. 
Outside  the  wall,  as  well  as  between 
it  and  the  inner  wall,  was  a  quantity 
of  marly  red  clay  (No.  1540,  17);  no 
trace  of  which,  it  must  be  observed, 
was  found  on  the  inner  side  of  tlie 
inner  wall.  The  origin  of  this  red 
miocene  clay  was  at  first  proble- 
matical; but  a  clue  was  eventually 
given  by  the  discovery  of  a  brick 
made  of  it,  built  into  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  habitation  near  the  gateway. 
The  form  of  this  brick  was  very  dis- 
tinct, though,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  straw  or  any  similar  binding  mate- 
rial, the  clay  was  disintegrated.  It 
showed  clearly  that  the  marly  clay, 
of  which  such  quantities  were  found, 
had  come  from  decomposed  bricks. 
These  must  once  have  formed  the 
upper  part  of  the  massive  wall  of 
defence,  the  stones  which  now  alone 
mark  its  course  having  served  as 
a  foundation.  As  the  brickwork 
crumbled  away  it  fell  to  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  and  there  formed  the  accu- 
mulation seen  in  No.  1540, 17.  Wood- 
ashes  were  occasionally  found  inter- 
mixed with  it,  but  otherwise  there 
were  no  marks  whatsoever  of  fire. 

The   entrance    to    the   fortress    to 
which  these  walls  belonged  lay  on  the 


eastern  side,  and  was  formed  by  a 
narrow  passage,  3  feet  wide,  between 
two  long  projecting  buttresses.  It 
must  have  been  built  upon  the  tumulus 
after  the  accumulation  of  soil  repre- 
sented by  the  stratum  b.  Little  addi- 
tional soil  was  accumulated  within  the 
fortress  itself,  and  the  unbroken  line 
of  the  latter  proves  incontestably 
that  the  interments  previously  men- 
tioned must  have  been  made  before 
its  construction.  One  skeleton,  in- 
deed (No.  1540,  12),  was  actually 
found  under  the  massive  inner  wall 
itself  (No.  1 540, 1 0).  The  inner  waU, 
it  may  be  added,  shows  in  some  parts 
a  facing  of  yellow  loam  brick  on 
the  inside,  from  2  to  3  foot  in  height, 
and  the  remains  of  these  bricks  con- 
stitute in  great  measure  the  debris 
within  the  fortress,  which  form  what 
wo  will  call  stratum  c. 

Tlie  fragments  of  pottery  discovered 
in  stratum  b  are  but  few.  In  the 
lower  part  the  handle  of  a  vase,  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  cow  or  ox  (Nos. 
1556-1559),  was  found,  while  a  small 
hand-made  vase  with  horizontally  per- 
forated .  excrescences  (No.  1560)  was 
met  with  close  to  the  wall,  and  frag- 
ments of  lustrous-black  ribbed  vases 
were  turned  up,  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  stratum  c  (Nos.  1561,  1562). 

It  is  to  this  stratum  that  we  must 
now  turn.  Here  we  find  ourselves 
in  presence  of  a  sacred  enclosure, 
within  which  altars  once  stood,  dedi- 
cated in  all  probability  to  that  Thym- 
brcfin  Apollo,  whose  temple,  according 
to  the  indications  of  Strabo,  must  have 
stood  upon  this  very  spot.  On  the  west 
side  are  the  remains  of  a  wall  two  and 
a  half  feet  in  diameter,  built  on  the 
d^nis  of  the  old  fortress,  and  probably 
once  faced  with  brick  (No.  1540,  7). 
On  the  east  side,  the  massive  inner  wall 
of  the  old  fortress  was  converted  to  the 
use  of  the  new  edifice.  On  the  south- 
east was  a  long  piece  of  building,  and 
here  too  was  the  entrance,  consisting  of 
a  narrow  passage.  The  massive  wall 
on  the  east  side  shows  traces  of  having 
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been  burnt,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  the  fortress  had  been  successfully 
Stormed  and  taken  by  an  attacking 


(AboDtliSKtuUtlM.) 

No,  IMI.    Hudtoot*       Ng.  1S«3.    Fncmniota 

rlbtwd  Vim.  luMmitt-Uuk  ribbed  Vue. 

(About  1:3  utiul  iln)         (AUml  1 :3icliul  >li«.) 

force.  The  ground  within  what  we 
may  term  the  sacred  enclosare  has  all 
been  artificially  levelled,  and  a  floor 
formed  by  a  coating  of  yellow  loam 
plaster  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch 
thick  (No.  1540,  8).  Above  this  floor 
lies  a  thin  unbroken  tine  of  charcoal, 
testifying  to  the  sacrificial  fires  that 


ilaand  eta;.    (Abon1 1 : 1  actul  ilu.) 

once  burnt  within  the  enclosure,  the 
whole  of  |Which  would  thus  have  been 
consecrated  to  religious  uses.  Nu- 
merous altar-floors  of  brick  occur  at 
various  levels  (No.  1540,  5),  stone 
taking  the  place  of  brick  at  the  northern 
angle  (No.  1540,  4).  Their  sucoession 
is  indicated  in  the  section  No.  1563, 


[o.lS».    SkiIdh  of  lirick-Dooi  AlUn. 

where  a  line  drawn  from  b  to  a 
shows  tbo  limittt  within  which  they 
were  found.  The  fkct  that  they 
were  thus  superposed  one  upon  the 
other  points  pretty  plainly  to  the  long 
jieriod  of  time  during  which  the  en- 
closure was  employed  for  sacrificial 
purposes  and  tho  floor  gradually 
covered  by  successive  deposits  of 
ashes.  The  brick  altar-floors  are  cir- 
cular in  form,  from  15  to  20  feet  in 
diameter,  each  being  composed  of  a 
sinfrle  course  of  suu-dried  brick,  im- 
bedded in   claj'   cement    (No.    1564). 


No,  1M4,    EoUrgod  iwrUDD  dT  SectloD  of  brtck-Boor 
Allv. 

Cement  and  brick  have  alike  been  i 
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dticed  by  tho  action  of  fire  to  one  homo- 
genegus  consisteDcy  and  colour.  The 
altar-floors  of  stone  are  made  of 
pebbles  of  basalt  from  the  river-bed, 
which  have  been  burnt  red.  Besides 
these  altar-floors,  two  altars  of  stone 
have  been  discovered  (No.  1540, 6),  the 
stones  of  which  they  are  built  being 
crystalline  limestone,  calcined  by  the 
^reat  and  long-continued  heat  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed.  The 
alt-irs  and  altar-floors  alike  stand  in  a 
thick  bed  of  wood -ashes,  derived  from 
tl^e  sacrificial  fires  which  formerly 
burnt  upon  them.  This  bed  forms 
tlie  accumulation  marked  in  the  plan 
(No.  1540)  as  stratum  c,  which  has  a 
depth  of  from  5  to  8  feet.  The  ashes 
are  partially  vitrified,  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  charcoal  among  them.  The 
moisture  from  the  surface  has  been 
unable  to  penetrate  through  them,  so 
that  the  whole  mass  was  light,  and 
caused  much  annoyance  in  working 
in  consequence  of  the  dust. 

A  few  calcined  fragments  of  bone 
and  shell  have  been  found  in  this  bed, 
the  forms  of  which  are  preserved, 
though  the  bones  have  been  converted 
into  vivianite.  But  these  fragments  are 
few  and  scattered.  As  shown  by  me  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Inetitute 
for  1858,  the  opinion  that  the  accumu- 
lation is  of  an  ossiferous  character  is 
entirely  contrary  to  the  fact.  A  close 
examination  proves  that  its  origin  was 


a  vegetable  one,  and  that  the  bones 
and  shells  found  their  way  into  it 
only,  as  it  were,  accidentally.  Conse- 
quently, the  hypothesis  that  we  have 
here  the  common  tomb  of  the  Trojans 
must  be  rejected. 

Fragments  of  ribbed  pottery  were 
found  in  the  stratum,  similar,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  to  those  found 
in  the  upper  part  of  stratum  b,  but 
all  burnt  red  or  yellow,  and  vitrified. 

At  certain  points  on  the  north-east 
side,  stratum  c  covers  and  extends  be- 
yond the  massive  wall  (No.  1540,  10), 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the 
enclosure  continued  to  be  used  for 
sacrificial  purposes  after  the  soil 
within  it  had  grown  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  1o  cover  the  upper  surface  of 
the  old  fortress  wall.  In  the  trench 
driven  along  the  eastern  wall,  as  given 
in  section  No.  1565,  is  a  remarkable 
diagonal  Assuring  of  the  wood-ashes 
under  the  basement  of  one  of  the 
altars,  which  may  possibly  be  due  to 
lateral  pressure. 

A  fragment  of  sun-dried  brick  from 
one  of  the  altar-floors  has  four  curious 
marks  upon  it,  evidently  imprinted 
by  the  hoofs  of  some  animal,  probably 
a  kid,  while  the  white  clay  was  still 
plastic  (No.  1566). 

Near  the  gateway  tho  old  massive 
wall  has  been  partly  destroyed,  and  a 
low  wall  has  been  built  upon  it,  in  the 
form  of  a  curve,  and  crossing  both  the 
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battresses  which  flanked  the  entrance 
as  well  UB  the  entrance  itaelf.  At  the 
same  time,  a  sacond  inner  wall,  built 
partly  on  the  fonndations  of  the 
masBive  wall,  ourves  inward,  enclosing 


a  space  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue  about 
16  feet  in  diameter.  The  entrance  to 
the  sacred  enclosure  was  formed  by  a 
narrow  passage  between  the  extremity 
of  this  tongue  and  the  massive  wall.  A 
quantity  of  burnt  bricks  was  found 


here,  as  well  as  outside  the  low  cnrTed 
wall  and  also  within  it. 

A  section  of  a  portion  of  the  mound 
from  south  to  north,  given  in  the  cut 
Ko.  15G7,  will  illuEtrate  the  statements 
just  made,  and  render  them  easier  to 
understand.  We  have  first  of  all  the 
naturalrock(No.  1  J(i7, 1):  then  comes 
a  stratum  of  sundried  bricks  (No.  15GT, 
2),  1  foot  in  thickness.  Theiiniformly 
bright  red  colour  of  these  shows  that 
they  have  l»en  subjected  to  a  strong 
heat.  Next  (Ko.  1567,  3)  follows  a 
stratum  of  clay,  representing  the  de- 
composed sun-dried  bricks  which  have 
fallen  from  the  walla,  of  which  only 
the  lower  part  has  been  preserved. 
The  thickness  of  the  portion  of  the 
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stratum  on  the  left  of  the  seciion  is 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet. 
Some  of  the  bricks  whose  forms  may 
be  traced  in  it  rested  on  low  foun- 
dations of  stone.  The  inner  tide  of 
the  walls,  as  well  as  the  floors,  wera 
covered  with  a  pluster  of  clay  and 
chopped  straw,  the  surface  of  which 
has  been  burnt  red.  Some  of  the 
fallen  bricks  likewise  show  the  mwrks 
of  fire.  In  fact,  it  is  plain  that 
the  building  to  which  they  belong 
must  have  perished  in  the  flames.  On 
the  floor  was  a  layei'  of  wood-aahes,  in 
which  a  number  of  pyramidal  weavers' 
weights  of  different  sizes  were  found, 
as  well  as  some  whorls  without  orna- 
mentation and  a  luinule  hand-made 
vessel  with  hoi  iiton tally  perforated  ex- 
oiescences,  himilur  to  No.  15G0.  Among 


the  potsherds  were  some  ribbed  frag- 
ments similar  to  Nos.  15C1,  lGt>2. 

Nil.  1567,  4,  represeniB  a  layer  of 
wood-ashes  and  charcoal,  in  which 
we  luay  see  evidence  of  a  third  con- 
flagration. A  building  composed  of 
bricks  similar  to  those  found  below 
must  once  have  existed  here.  Resiing 
on  the  ashes  were  large  jars  or  pilhoi, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  having 
been  placed  in  a  row  along  the  walls, 
together  with  smaller  vessels,  'ihe 
majority  of  the  vessels  are  ribbed,  some 
are  dark,  while  others  are  of  a  bril- 
liant red  colour.  They  have  all  been 
turned  on  tho  wheel.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  pithoi  is  that  they  have  no 
handles  properly  so  called,  atriangular 
hole  below  tho  lip  having  served  as  li 
substitute.      Other    large    jars    wi,h 
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ordinary  handles  and  fragmenta  of 
ribbed  ciipa  were  alao  found.  Thia 
Btratnm  is  from  one  and  a  batf  to  two 
feet  thick. 

We  now  oome  to  a  layer  of  wood- 
aahes  (No,  1567,  6),  which  are  tho- 
roughly burnt,  the  layer  being  1  foot 
in  tbickncaa.  After  thia  is  a  atratum 
of  sun-dried  bricks  and  atones  (No. 
15fiT,  6),  9  inchea  thick,  which  con- 
tained a  few  fraginents  of  dark  ribbed 
pottery.  Then  fullowa  (No.  1567,  7) 
what  we  horo  marked  as  alratum  c 
in  the  general  plan  No.  1540,  coneist- 
ing  of  wood-aahes,  which  riaes  abovo 
and  beyond  the  aacred  enclosure.  Tho 
position  of  thia  atratum,  tt^thcr  with 
the  black  line  of  charred  wood  (No. 
1540,  8),  proves  that  tho  enclosure  wae 
originally  built  before  the  hugo  ncca- 
mulation  of  sshes  whicli  forma  the 
stratum.  Above  it  Ib  the  aurface 
stratum  (Xo.  15G7,  8),  marked  a  in 
the  general  plan  Xo.  1540. 

This  stratum  carriea  us  into  the 
historic  period.  We  firat  find  sun- 
dried  bricha  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  layer  of  wood-aahes  (c), 
in  No.  1.'i40,  proving  that  a  time  came 
Aihen  the  altar-fires  were  discon- 
tinued, the  temple  ia  which  they 
had  burned  being  desecrated,  and 
dwelling  -  houses  erected  upon  its 
aite.  Those  houses  seem  to  have  had 
neither  doors  nor  windows,  or  rather 
iheso  neccBsary  openinga  wero  at 
auch  a  height  from  the  ground  that 
alt  trace  of  them  has  disappeared. 
A  brick  wall  on  the  western  side,  be- 
tween the  mas'-ive  wall  of  the  old 
fortress  and  tho  inner  wall  (No.  1540, 
7),  shows  that  they  wero  constructed  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  earlier  brick 
huildings  beneath.  The  bricks,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
were  of  various  sizes : — 

lOinchesx  8^x3. 
llj    ..      X    5ix2f. 

10  „     X    8   x2i. 

11  „  XIO  x2|. 
191:  „  X12  x2i. 
18J    „     Xl2ix23. 


It  may  be  noted  that  one  of  the 
bficks  has  upon  it  the  print  of  the 
toes  of  a  child's  foot. 

Among  the  pottery  found  in  this 
upper  stratum  may  be  mentioned  the 
fragment  of  a  Kpecinien  of  the  old 
dark-coloured  ribbed  pottery,  in  tho 
shape  of  tho  handle,  neck,  and  broken 
apout  of  a  vase,  the  apout  being 
adorned  with  two  eyea,  in  order  to 
avert  the  evil  eye  (No.  1568).    Frag- 


No.  IU8. '  Upper  portlan  gf  ribbed  fuc,  vILb  ryitaa 

ments  were  alao  found  both  of  archaic 
andof  later  Greek  painted  pottery,  as 
well  as  sepulchral  pilhoiaud  ci  sts  of  tho 
Hellenic  period.  In  fact,  a  time  came 
ivhen  tho  ancient  tumulus  of  Hanai 
Tepch  formed  a  portion  of  tho  necro- 
polis of  the  historical  town  of  Thym- 
bra,  now  represented  by  Akshi  Kioi, 
and  groups  of  tomba  are  met  with  all 
the  way  to  it  from  the  latter  spot. 
Byzantine  tombs,  too,  occur  near  tho 
surface  of  the  tumulus,  some  of  which 
contain  several  bodies,  along  with 
vases,  beads,  and  bronze  ornaments. 
These  tombs  are  built  of  stones,  with 
atone  covers,  and  are  ornamented  with 
engraved  croasea.  Turkish  and  other 
undetermined  interments  have  also 
been  found. 

A  largo  number  of  Greek  amphorae 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  surface  soil. 
It  is  possible  that  they  may  have 
been  u^^ed  for  the  libations,  and  they 
may  indicate  that  traditions  of  sanctity 
still  lingered  around  the  spot.  Indeed 
it  was  atill  known  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  that  tho  place  had  been  tho  site 
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of  the  legendary  temple  of  the  Thym- 
brean  Apollo.  A  coDBiderable  number 
of  circular  teiTa-cotta  discs  with  raised 
centre  and  two  perforations,  which  may 
have  been  employed  as  seals,  were 
discovered  together  with  the  amphorae 
(No.   1669).      Several  of  these  discs 


No.  1569.    Object  of  Terra-cotta  with  two  perforations. 
(1 :  10  actaal  size.) 

have  impressed  stamps  upon  them ; 
one  represents  the  double-headed  axe 
and  bunch  of  grapes  which  was  the 
emblem  of  Tenedos.  Many,  no  doubt, 
served  as  seals  to  the  amphorae  to 
which  they  were  attached;  and  seals 
of  exactly  the  same  form,  though 
without  perforations,  are  still  used  to 
the  present  day  in  Lemnos.  Here 
they  are  employed  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, and  are  polished  by  rubbing 
after  being  impressed  with  the  seal  of 
the  governor  of  Lemnos. 

The  skulls  found  in  the  Greek  and 
Byzantine  tombs  are  dolichocephalic, 
like  those  found  in  stratum  b  (No. 
1540,  12,).  We  may  shortly  expect  a 
published  account  of  Professor  Vir- 
chow's  examination  of  them. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the 
historical  Thymbra  stood  at  some  little 
distance  from  Hanai'  Tepeh,  and  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  Thymbra 
farm,  the  predecessor  of  which  was 
the  Turkish  village  of  Akshi  Kioi, 
depopulated  by  plague  several  years 
ago.  Thymbra  was  a  walled  town, 
and  the  rock  on  which  it  was  built 
shows  traces  of  having  been  cut  into  in 
various  places  in  order  to  receive  hewn 
stones.  No  pre-historic  remains  have 
been  found  on  its  site.  Its  necropolis, 
however,  which  extended  as  far  as 
Hanai  Tepeh,  has  yielded  archaic  as 
well  as  later  Greek  pottery.     Among 


the  subjects  painted  upon  it  may  be 
mentioned  the  Return  of  Ulysses, 
Briseis  in  the  tent  of  Achilles,Clytaem- 
nestra,  the  Adventures  of  Dionysus, 
and  the  like.  Besides  the  pottery, 
glass  vases  with  bands  and  waves  of 
different  colours  have  been  exhumed, 
as  well  as  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
pithoij  and  cists.  Certain  marble 
blocks  on  the  highest  poition  of  the 
site  of  Thymbra  probably  mark  the 
position  of  the  historical  temple  of 
Apollo  Thymbraeus,  as  opposed  to  that 
famous  one  of  legend  and  myth  which 
stood  on  Hanai  Tepeh,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Achilles.  A  mutilated  in- 
Fcription  discovered  there,  and  pub- 
linhed  in  Le  Bas  {Voyage  archeologique, 
V.  No.  1743  d)j  contains  an  inventory 
of  the  temple  treasur 

Section  of  the  Trojan  Plain  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Thymbrius. 

The  accompanying  sketch  No.  1 570 
shows  a  natural  section  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Thymbrius  (4)  (Kemar 
Su),  about  250  feet  from  the  base  of 
Hanai  Tepeh.  Fragments  of  pottery 
(2),  similar  to  those  to  be  seen  on  the 
site  of  pre-historic  Thymbra  (Hanai 
Tepeh),  are  found  on  the  miocene  rock 
(3),  upon  which  there  are  from  4  to 
0  feet  of  alluvial  soil  (1).  The  depth 
of  this  soil  is  relative  to  the  irregular 
configuration  of  the  rock  which  formed 
the  actual  surface  in  those  pre-historio 
times.  Some  other  fragments  of  pot- 
tery were  discovered  in  sinking  a 
well  in  the  alluvium,  some  600 
yards  to  the  east  of  this  locality, 
and  about  20  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  at  a  depth,  from  the  surface, 
of  6  to  7  feet.  If  the  arbitrary 
age  of  3000  years  be  given  to  this 
pottery,  the  rate  of  increase  of  allu- 


No.  I5T0.    Section  of  the  Trqjan  Plain,  Valley  of  the  Tbykbrins. 
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vium  on  the  plain  would  average  a 
foot  in  500  years.  Too  much  stress, 
however,  cannot  be  laid  on  a 
uniform  rate  of  deposit  as  proved  by 
ocular  evidence.  For  instance,  a  flood 
covers  a  large  tract  on  the  plain  with 
sand  and  gravel  a  foot  deep,  destroying 
tho  land  for  cultivation ;  some  suc- 
ceeding flood  removes  the  whole  of 
the  detritus,  lays  bare  the  former  sur- 
face, and  perhaps  adds  a  thin  stratum 
of  fertile  sediment,  re-adapting  the 
land  to  agricultural  purposes.  The 
general  effect  of  the  floods  in  the 
plain  of  Troy  is  to  elevate  the  beds 
and  banks  of  the  rivers :  the  coarser 
the  matter  held  in  mechanical  suspen- 
sion, the  nearer  it  is  deposited  to  the 
river;  thus  the  Scamander,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  plain,  has  formed 
two  sloping  levels  from  its  banks  to 
the  hills  on  either  side.  The  dear 
streams  from  the  Bounarbashi  and 
Duden  springs,  with  their  uniform 
flow  and  no  tributary  torrent  to  swell 
their  volume  or  to  bring  down  detritus, 
have  thus  had  their  courses  directed 
along  the  base  of  the  hills  on  either 
lower  level  of  the  plain. 

Note. 

From  the  above  description  given 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Frank  Calvert 
of  his  exploration  of  Hana!  Tepeh,  in 
which  I  assisted  him  in  1878  and 
1870,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the 
peoples  which  succeeded  each  other 
on  that  hill  interred  their  dead,  and 
did  not  use  cremation,  which  was  in 
general  use  in  all  the  five  pre-historic 
cities  of  Hissarlik.  The  pottery,  too, 
is  widely  different,  for  at  Hanai  Tepeh 
all  the  vases  (see  the  engravings 
No.  1646,  1547,  1560)  have  horizontal 
perforations  for  suspension  with  a 
string,  while  at  Hissarlik  all  the  per- 
forations for  suspension  are  vertical. 
There  is  certainly  some  analogy  be- 
tween the  bowls  found  in  the  lowest 
stratum  at    Hanai    Tepeh    and    the 


bowls  found  in  the  first  and  lowest 
city  at  Hissarlik,  because  they  have 
in  common  long  horizontal  tubes  fur 
suspension.  But  again,  as  will  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  Hanai  fragments  re- 
presented in  the  engravings  No.  1543, 
1544,  and  1545,  with  similar  ones  from 
Hissarlik  represented  on  p.  218,  Nos. 
39-42,  the  tubular  holes  are  altogether 
different  in  shape  and  position.  Be- 
sides, although  tripods  occur  at  Hanai 
Tepeh,  as  at  Hissarlik,  the  va:<e-ffet 
are  altogether  different  in  form,  and 
among  the  thousands  of  vase-feet  at 
Hissarlik  there  is  not  one  which  resem- 
bles the  vase-foot  from  Hanai  Tepeh.re- 
presented  under  No.  1548.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  vase-handles,  which 
never  occur  at  Hissarlik  of  the  shape 
of  those  found  at  Hanai  Tepeh  and 
represented  under  Nos.  1546,  1547, 
1556  to  1559,  and  1561.  Conspicuous 
among  the  terra-cottas  in  the  second 
stratum  at  Hanai  Tepeh  is  a  dull 
blackish  or  grey  hand-made  pottery, 
which — as,  fur  instance,  the  vase- 
fragment  1568 — ^has  in  colour  and 
fabric  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  Lydian  pottery  found  at  His- 
sarlik, immediately  below  the  stratum 
of  debris  of  the  Ilium  of  the  Aeolio 
colony.  I  may  also  lay  stress  on  the 
fact  that,  among  this  pottery  from  the 
second  Hanai  Tepeh  stratum  vase- 
handles  occur  with  a  cow  or  ox  head, 
which  likewise  occurs'on  vase-handles 
in  the  Lydian  city  at  Hissarlik,  but 
never  in  any  one  of  the  five  pre-his- 
toric cities  of  Hissarlik. 

From  all  this  wo  may  conclude  with 
the  greatest  certainty,  that,  although 
Hanai  Tepeh  is  only  an  hour's  walk 
distant  from 'Hissarlik,  yet  all  the 
peoples  which  succeeded  each  other 
on  that  peculiar  spot  were  altogether 
different  from  the  pre-historic  inhabit- 
ants on  Hissarlik,  except  a  Lydian 
colony,  whose  existence  we  infer  from 

the  pottery. 

Henry  Schliemann. 
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When  last  spiing  I  accepted  Dr. 
Schliemann's  invitation  to  assist  him 
in  his  excavations  in  the  Troad,  I 
was  prompted  to  do  so  in  no  small 
degree  by  the  hope  that,  in  turning 
ray  back  on  the  soil  of  Europe,  I 
should  also  for  some  time  turn  it  upon 
the  whole  mass  of  occupations  which 
threatened  to  crush  me.  I  did  not 
suspect  that  the  very  occupation 
from  which  I  had  gradually  with- 
drawn at  home,  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, would  fall  to  my  lot  there  in 
burdensome  abundance.  But  scarcely 
had  I  bjBcn  one  day  at  Ilium,  or,  to 
speak  less  dogmatically,  at  Hissarlik, 
when  some  sick  labourers  were  brought 
to  me  from  among  the  large  numbers 
employed  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  this 
sufficed  to  spread  over  the  whide  of 
the  Northern  Troad  the  report  that  a 
newly-arrived  Effendi  was  a  great 
physician.  The  labourers,  numbering 
from  120  to  150,  who  came  every  morn- 
ing to  the  excavations  from  all  parts 
of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  persons  who  brought  victuals 
and  other  necessaries,  took  care,  in  a 
country  where  foreigners  are  in  them- 
selves a  very  unusual  sight,  to  excite 
a  general  curiosity. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  there 
is  a  real  physician  in  the  Troad. 
Though  I  travelled  through  the  coun- 
try from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Gulf 
of  Adramyttium,  yet  I  nowhere  met 
with  such  a  man.  Even  professional 
quacks  did  not  come  across  me.  Only 
the  Greek  priests  practise  a  little 
medical  manipulation  here  and  there ; 


especially  are  they  highly  dangerous 
phlebotomists.  Dr.  Schliemann^  has 
rightly  denounced  this  practice,  and 
has  mentioned  the  terrific  example  of 
such  a  priest,  who  had  bled  a  girl, 
seventeen  years  old,  seven  times  in 
one  month. 

An  apothecary's  shop  is  as  unknown 
in  the  Trojan  land  as  a  physician.  Wo 
were  obliged  to  send  for  our  medicines 
to  the  Dardanelles,  a  distance  of  six 
or  eight  hours,  when  we  needed  to 
renew  our  stock;  and  when,  on  my 
journey  to  the  west  coast,  I  came  to 
the  village  of  Ghiekli,  and  for  want 
of  appropriate  medicines  wrote  a  pre- 
scription for  a  sick  woman,  her  hus- 
band told  me,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion whether  he  could  get  it  made 
up,  that  he  would  go  on  purpose 
fur  it  to  the  island  of  Tenedos.  But 
that  was  a  real  voyage.  Strange 
to  say,  the  people  appeared  not  even 
to  know  domestic  remedies.  Camo- 
mile grows  in  many  places  in  such 
great  abundance,  that  the  whole  air 
smells  of  it,  like  the  kitchen  of  a 
Western  hospital,  but  nevertheless  I 
had  some  trouble  to  make  the  plant 
known  to  the  people  and  to  introduce 
its  use.  Juniper  grows  on  all  the 
mountain  slopes,  but  nobody  had  ever 
made  use  of  its  berries.  Happily  we 
had  an  abundance  of  medicines.  Dr. 
Schliemann  had  in  former  years  been 
obliged  to  treat  diseases  in  the  Troad, 
and  his  medicine  box  was  abundantly 
supplied.     My  friend  Liebreich  had 


^  Ih)y  and  its  Remam$;  Tendon,  1875,  p.  141. 
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provided  for  me  a  complete  travel- 
ling apothecary's  store;  and  though 
I  had  taken  it  with  me  somewhat 
reluctantly,  it  rendered  good  sei'vice. 
Happily  I  had  little  need  to  make 
use  of  it  for  myselfl  Of  the  vage- 
line  I  must  make  a  particular  ac- 
knowledgment. Not  only  against  the 
effects  of  sun-burning  on  the  skin, 
but  also  in  various  other  excoriations, 
especially  trom  riding,  it  proved  to  be 
highly  beneficial. 

My  practice  consisted  at  first  solely 
in  receiving  out-door  patients.  Besides 
our  labourers  and  the  other  persons 
engaged  on  the  excavations,  people 
came  seeking  help  from  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  a  distance  of  from  two 
to  three  hours.  They  came  some  on 
foot,  some  on  horseback,  others  on 
donkeys.  With  the  ei^cception  of  small 
carts,  which  have  wooden  discs  in- 
stead of  wheels,  there  are  still  to  the 
present  day  in  the  Troad  neither 
vehicles  nor  real  practicable  roads. 
Even  the  women,  therefore,  ride  when 
they  have  to  go  any  long  distance. 
Once  only  a  sick  person,  a  poor  con- 
sumptive girl,  in  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion,  was  brought  to  me  in  a 
large  basket  hung  on  a  horse,  and,  as 
usual,  balanced  by  a  second  basket  on 
the  other  side  of  the  animal. 

In  the  early  morning  a  whole  troop 
of  persons  seeking  help,  men,  women, 
and  children,  gathered  before  our 
wooden  barracks.  They  squatted  in 
a  long  row  in  the  shade  of  the 
kitchen  building  which  was  opposite 
to  our  barracks,  and  waited  patiently 
till  their  turn  came.  Towards  the 
end  of  my  stay,  when  my  reputation 
had  extended,  a  second  troop  came 
about  noon,  for  the  most  part  from 
more  distant  localities. 

But  to  this  was  gradually  added 
a  practice  in  the  patients'  houses. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the 
Dearest  Greek  village,  Kalifatli.  situ- 
ated in  the  plain,  which  we  had  to 
pass  in  most  of  our  excursions,  espe- 
cially in  our  rides  to  the  Heroic  tombs 


on  the  west  coast.  Sometimes  on  our 
return  late  in  the  evening,  people 
waited  for  us,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently 
praise  the  kind  patience  of  my  friend 
Schliemann,  who,  in  spite  of  the  press- 
ing urgency  of  his  affairs,  and  often 
in  spite  of  his  extreme  fatigue,  never 
for  a  moment  grew  impatient  of 
acting  the  onerous  part  of  inter- 
preter, and  explaining  my  prescrip- 
tions in  a  circumstantial  and  popular 
way  with  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion. Wherever  we  came,  sick  people 
gathered  around  us,  their  attention 
having  probably  been  aroused  by  the 
communications  of  our  workmen ; 
and  even  on  our  journey  through  the 
mountains  of  Ida,  the  first  act  in  the 
morning  was  usually  to  inspect  those 
who  sought  help  in  the  open  mar- 
ket. Then  followed,  not  seldom,  the 
request  to  visit  more  serious  cases  at 
home. 

For  the  most  part  my  patients  were 
Greeks,  and  their  homes  were  princi- 
pally in  the  Greek  towns  and  villages ; 
especially  (besides  Kalifatli)  Ren  Kioi 
on  the  Hellespont,  Yeni  Kioi  and  Yeni 
Shehr  on  the  Aegean  Sea.  Turks, 
however,  were  not  wanting.  The 
Turkish  official  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  Ministry  to  Hissarlik  to  watch 
the  works,  as  well  as  the  ten  zaptiehs 
(gensdarmes)  whom  Dr.  Schliemann 
always  kept  as  an  escort  and  safeguard, 
furnished  from  the  first  a  certain 
contingent.  The  Turkish  villages, 
especially  Chiblak  and  Koum  Kaleh, 
contributed  their  patients,  and  even 
Turkish  women  were  brought  to  me. 
Besides  these  came  Gipsies  (Fui^ot), 
who  live  in  the  country  in  large 
numbers,  partly  as  nomads,  partly  as 
resident  craftsmen,  especially  smiths. 
Our  labourers  were  also  composed  of 
many  nations;  among  them  were 
Bulgarians,  Armenians,  and  even 
Persians.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
what  a  trouble  and  what  a  loss  of 
time  it  was,  in  this  mixture  of 
nationalities  and  languages,  to  carry 
on  the  examination  of  the  sick  and 
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the  explanation  of  the  prescriptions, 
which  had  often  to  be  done  by  two 
or  more  interpreters.  Sometimes  we 
almost  despaired  of  making  ourseWes 
understood,  for  even  the  modem  Greek 
patois  of  the  men  does  not  know  many 
expressions  which  are  current  in  the 
more  civilized  language  of  Athens. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  ascertaining  whether  in  this 
provincial  dialect  there  exists  a  pre- 
.  cise  expression  for  diarrhoea. 

On  the  whole,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  a  strong  and  healthy-looking 
population.  Even  the  appearance  of 
the  women  exhibited  a  &vourable  con- 
trast with  what  I  had  seen,  though 
only  in  the  streets,  at  Constantinople 
and  Scutari.  Whilst  in  these  large 
cities  the  faces  of  the  women,  so  far 
as  they  were  at  all  visible,  exhibited 
a  fearful  paleness,  nay  a  very  strik- 
ingly bloated  and  anaemic  appearance, 
I  found  the  women  of  the  Troad, 
even  those  from  the  very  regions  of 
fever,  if  not  fresh-looking,  at  least 
less  pale  and  of  a  ptirer  complexion 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  female 
population  of  our  large  cities.  Among 
the  men  there  are  a  great  number  of 
very  strong  and  well-built  forms,  and 
in  their  bronzed  faces  rosy  cheeks  are 
not  wanting. 

And  yet  it  was  a  particularly  criti- 
cal time.  The  forty  days*  fast  of  Lent 
was  approaching  its  end,  and  the 
whole  Greek  population  was  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion,  which  could  be 
very  precisely  measured  by  the  daily 
decrease  of  the  work  done.  When 
the  first  sick  woman  I  spoke  to,  a 
person  worn  out  by  long  fever,  asked 
me  what  she  should  eat,  and  I  pre- 
scribed to  her  a  generous  diet,  I  was 
not  a  little  astonished  to  hear  that 
Lent  excludes  altogether  not  only  the 
eating  of  meat  but  even  of  eggs  and 
fish,  and  that  there  is  no  dispensa- 
tion for  the  sick  or  even  for  children. 
For  forty  consecutive  days  Lent  is 
observed  with  the  greatest  austerity 
by  the  entire  population  I  Such  is  the 


influence  of  the  priests,  who  are  neither 
educated  nor  removed  from  the  com- 
mon pursuits  of  the  people.  Nay,  I 
saw  one  of  these  gentlemen  who  kept 
a  frequented  inn,  and  who  on  Sunday 
was  to  be  seen  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
the  bar-room  smoking  his  nargileh. 

In  addition  to  Lent,  with  the  atro- 
phy it  produces,  comes  a  second  mis- 
chievous influence,  the  malaria.  The 
Trojan  Plain  is  a  notorious  region  of 
fever,  nor  can  any  one  be  astonished  at 
this.  Large  swamps  and  marshes  ex- 
tend in  all  directions.  Several  rivers 
and  rivulets  disappear  in  them  and 
fill  the  subsoil  with  their  water. 
Shortly  before  my  arrival,  the  Sca- 
mander  had  overflowed  its  banks  and 
had  inundated  the  plain  far  and  wide. 
In  the  first  week  of  April  the  whole 
land  on  its  west  side  was  still  coated 
with  thick  silt  and  mud;  all  the 
roads  were  covered  up,  and  stagnant 
water  still  stood  in  many  places. 
Then  the  evaporation  commenced,  and 
in  the  evening  a  stinking  fog  lay  over 
the  plain.  The  various  arms  of  the 
Ealifatli  Asmak  began  soon  afterwards 
to  change  from  flowing  watercourses 
into  chains  of  stagnant  pools  and 
tanks.  In  short,  all  the  conditions 
were  supplied  for  the  formation  of 
malaria,  for  at  the  same  time  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  increased  rapidly, 
and  at  noon  we  had  not  seldom  in 
the  shade  20°,  22%  and  even  higher 
degrees  centigrade  (68%  71-6°  F.,  and 
upwards). 

Nevertheless  I  did  not  see  a  single 
case  of  malignant  fever  proper.  Ac- 
cording to  what  the  people  say,  it  is 
only  June  and  July  that  bring  this 
increase  of  the  malarious  action.  We 
remained  exempt,  though  we  did  not 
follow  for  a  single  day  the  well- 
known  rule,  not  to  stay  in  the  open 
air  after  sunset.  How  often  did 
we  ride  by  starlight  or  moonlight 
over  the  slinking  plain !  Sometimes 
after  such  rides,  which  were  usually 
very  long  and  fatiguing,  I  felt  on  the 
following  morning  a  slight  fulness  in 
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the  head,  so  that  for  precaution's  sake 
I  took  some  quinine,  but  no  trace  of 
fever  was  observable.      Among  the 
population,  intermittent  fever,  for  the 
most  part  tertian,   was  the  prevail- 
ing disease,  but  generally  in  lighter 
forms,   though    frequently    the   new 
attacks  were  developed  on  the  basis 
of  an  old  malarious  condition,  or  as 
gradations  of  a  chronic  state  of  fever 
which  had  existed  for  five,  six,  or 
nine  months.     Tumours  of  the  spleen 
are  common  among  the  people,  and 
the  term  "  spleen  "  (ottXiJv)  is  gene- 
rally employed  to  express  the  disease. 
Many  apparently  similar  diseases  of 
oourse  fall  under  the  same  term.  Thus, 
for  instance,  one  day  a  little  boy  was 
brought  to  me  with  a  large  echino- 
coccus,  and  my  assurances  that  it  was 
no  "spleen"  were    hardly  believed. 
A  man  whom  I  consoled  with  the  assu- 
rance that  his  wife  had  no  "  spleen," 
but  that  she  would  present  him  with 
a  child  in  a  few  months,  was  quite 
panic-stricken,    for    they    had    been 
married    for    seven    years    without 
having  any  children.    I  had  to  refer 
him  to  the  example  of  the  old  patri- 
arch Jacob.     Another,  who  believed 
himself  to  be  sick  of  the  spleen,  had 
a  most    developed  purpura    {morbus 
VMCuloma  Werlhofii);  his  disease  was 
promptly  cured   by  the   administra- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid,  though  at  first 
he    was    very  reluctant  to  take  it. 
In  other  cases  extraordinarily  large 
spleens  occurred.     What  was    most 
striking,  nay,  really  new  to  me,  were 
the   splenic    tumours  of  the   young 
children.     In  Kalifatli,  which  of  all 
the    Trojan  localities  has  the  most 
unfavourable   situation  in  the  midst 
of  a  swampy  region,  I  saw  a  child  of 
two  years,  and  another  of  ten  months, 
who  had  very  large  and  hard  splenic 
tumours;  in  the   case  of  the  latter 
child,  the  spleen    filled   almost  the 
whole  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen. 
This   was   the  more  remarkable,  as 
with  adults   large    splenic    tumours 
were  rare  ;    and  in  the  lighter  and 


more  recent  cases  they  were  generally 
hardly  perceptible. 

Another  circumstance  also  struck 
me.  Shortly  before,  I  had  visited 
the  hospitals  in  Bucharest,  and  had 
seen  there  a  larger  number  of  fever- 
stricken  patients.  Dr.  Gliick  had 
pointed  out  to  me  several  cases  in 
which  ascites  with  chronic  hepatitis 
(cirrhosis)  had  been  engendered  as 
a  consequent  disease,  and  he  assured 
me  that  this  is  a  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  fever  distiicts  of  Eoumania. 
In  the  Troad  I  did  not  see  a  single 
case  of  the  kind.  Nor  did  even 
anasarca  frequently  occur. 

At  all  events,  we  should  have  ex- 
pected that  malaria  must  exercise  a 
great  influence  on  the  aspect  of  the 
people.    If  this  is  by  no  means  gene- 
rally the  case,  the  reason  is  not  that 
the  number  of  fever  districts  is  small. 
It  is  true  that  almost  all  the  villages 
are  built  on  heights,  on  purpose  to 
avoid  the  fever.     In  the  plain  proper 
there  are    in    all    only  three  small 
settlements :  the  small  town  of  Eoum 
Ealeh  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander, 
and  the  two  villages  of  Koum  Kioi 
and  Kalifatli.    But  even  the  villages 
situated  on  heights,  and  in  fact  al- 
ways on  heights  of  tertiary  or  vol- 
canic rock,  are  not  free  fit)m  fever. 
Manifestly  the  malaria  is  brought  to 
them  by  the  winds.      The  fact  that 
the  inhabitants  have  nevertheless  a 
decidedly  healthy  look,  I  am  inclined 
to  ascribe  to  their  passing  the  greater 
part  of  their  life  in  the  open  air. 
Many  of  them  wander  about  with 
their  herds  and  seldom  come  home. 
Almost  all  caiTy  on  agriculture  over 
large  tracts,  and  the  women  also  take 
part  in  the  work  in  the  open  field. 

This  manner  of  living  of  course 
exposes  them  to  other  diseases,  espe- 
cially to  colds,  and  these  were  the 
order  of  the  day  just  at  the  time  when 
I  was  in  the  Troad,  —  during  the 
whole  month  of  April.  Though  the 
days  were  for  the  most  part  warm, 
and    sometimes    even    hot,  yet    the 
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temperature  frequently  fell  in  the 
night  to  10*^  C,  and  lower ;  a  quick 
change  taking  place  at  sunset.  At 
the  same  time  a  strong  wind  gene- 
rally prevailed,  and  in  particular  a 
cool  sea-breeze.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, catarrhs  and  pneumonia  were 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  severest 
pneumonia  I  saw  was  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  had  passed  the  nights  with- 
out shelter  in  the  field.  None  of  these 
cases,  however,  terminated  fatally. 
Nevertheless  it  is  not  improbable  that 
at  least  some  of  the  cases  of  con- 
sumption, of  which  very  severe  ex- 
amples were  brought  to  me,  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  same  cause.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  authenticate 
an  immunity  from  consumption. 

It  deserves  particular  mention  that 
I  met  with  no  trace  of  acute  exan- 
themata, unless  erysipelas  should  be 
counted  amongst  them.  I  saw  neither 
small  -  pox,  nor  scarlet  fever,  nor 
measles.  It  may  be  that  the  slight 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world  con- 
tributes to  prevent  these  contagions. 
It  is  still,  however,  remarkable  that 
such  free  spots  are  found  on  a  conti- 
nent. Of  erysipelas  I  saw  some  very 
severe  cases,  the  most  severe  being 
that  of  an  elderly  man,  who  had  at 
the  same  time,  erysipelas  of  the  face 
and  a  large  roseolar  swelling  of  both 
hands  and  fore-arms,  with  high  fever. 
He  also  recovered. 

Other  contagious  diseases,  apart 
from  skin  affections,  were  also  rare. 
Of  lues  I  met  with  a  single  case  (ter- 
tiary) in  a  foreign  labourer.  Scabies 
I  saw  sometimes ;  tinea  (porrigo)  also 
among  children,  but  in  slight  forms. 

A  very  large  number  of  sick  per- 
sons sought  relief  from  chronic  dis- 
eases, which  had  already  subsided, 
but  had  been  cured  imperfectly,  es- 
pecially chronic  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  ear.  I  extirpated  an  aural  poly- 
pus ;  but  for  the  rest  I  could  do 
but  little  except  that,  particularly 
for  the  eye-diseases,  I  put  myself  in 
communication  with  Dr.  MUhlig,  the 


physician  of  the  excellent  German 
hospital  in  Constantinople,  asking 
him  to  admit  them.  Of  surgical  cases 
but  few  occurred;  but  on  the  other 
hand  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  chronic  nervous  diseases,  particu- 
larly spasms  and  paralysis.  Among 
the  more  frequent  skin  diseases,  I 
may  mention  a  remarkable  case  of 
ichthyosis  cornea  palmaris. 

Finally,  a  case  of  particular  interest 
to  me  was  that  of  a  little  boy  with 
geophagia.  He  was  a  cbild  seven 
years  old,  with  a  somewhat  bloated 
thick  face.  The  abdomen  was  rather 
protuberant,  though  I  could  not 
feel  any  tumour  in  it,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  was 
entirely  anaemic.  In  the  vessels  of 
the  neck  there  was  a  remarkably 
loud  anaemic  murmur.  Though  he 
was  the  son  of  the  shepherd  who 
brought  us  every  morning  excellent 
fresh  sheep's  milk,  and  though  the 
opportunity  for  a  similar  indulgence 
was  certainly  not  wanting  to  him, 
he  nevertheless,  "from  the  time  he 
walked,"  had  preferred  to  eat  earth, 
that  hi  to  say  the  common  earth,  con- 
sisting of  calcareous  clay,  which  forms 
the  soil  of  the  pasture.  Formerly  he 
is  said  to  have  had  a  healthy  appear- 
ance, but  now  he  is  small  and  weak 
for  his  age.  His  parents  declared 
that  they  had  tried  in  vain  to  break 
him  of  his  propensity.  Whether  the 
iron  powder  which  I  gave  him  has 
cured  him,  I  do  not  know. 

On  the  whole  I  cannot  complain  of 
the  results  of  my  medical  campaign. 
The  sick  were  obedient;  and,  even 
when  I  went  altogether  in  opposition 
to  their  habits,  they  were  compliant. 
Schliemann  writes  to  me,  in  his  en- 
thusiastic way,  from  Hium  (May  10): 
*•  All  your  sick  in  Ealifatli  ^re  per- 
fectly cured,  and,  blessing  yon,  they 
exclaim : 

f  TpHts  Hard  Harv  6c^  &s  €hx^T6t0rro, " 

At  the  sime  time  he  relates  the  fol- 
lowing story,  which  is  characteristio 
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of  the  East  and  its  formation  of 
myths.  For  the  purpose  of  a  geolo- 
gical investigation  of  the  soil  of  the 
Trojan  Plain,  I  had  ordered  a  hole  to  be 
dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kalifatli, 
in  an  ancient  river-course.  Having 
little  time,  I  set  two  labourers  to  work 
there,  and  instructed  them  to  dig  on 
xmtil  they  reached  water.  In  the 
meantime  I  rode  with  my  zaptieh 
(gendarme)  to  the  Ujek  and  Besika 
Tepehs,  but  was  so  much  hindered  that 
it  was  after  nightfall  when  I  returned 
to  the  place.  As  the  matter  was 
important  to  me,  I  ordered  the  ser- 
vants to  light  matches,  examined  the 
hole  attentively,  and  took  away  some 
of  the  excavated  earth.  On  the  follow- 
ing days  I  again  returned  to  the  spot 
several  times,  and  investigated  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  This  had  evi- 
dently excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
people,  who  did  not  understand  the 
purpose  of  the  work.  Under  the  date 
of  June  4,  Schliemann  wrote  to  me 
from  Troy :  "  Your  excavation  in  the 
bed  of  the  Kalifatli  has  been  reve- 
rently enclosed  by  the  villagers  with 
a  wall  of  stones;  a  great  magical 
virtue  is  attributed  to  the  spring  you 
brought  to  light  in  it,  which  is  called 
TO  injydZi,  rov  larpov  (the  Doctor's 
spring) ;  all  the  villagers  fetch  their 
water  from  it." 


In  this  way  local  legends  still  origi- 
nate in  the  East  at  the  present  day. 
Though  it  was  not  possible  for  me  on 
the  island  of  Kos  to  seek  out  the  old 
plane-tree  under  which  the  father  of 
medicine,  Hippocrates,  is  said  to  have 
received  his  patients,  yet  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  old  state  of  things  has  been 
disclosed  to  me.  This  people  is  still 
in  many  respects  just  what  it  was 
thousands  of  years  ago ;  especially  in 
point  of  personal  gratitude.  Schlie- 
mann, who  had  formerly  practised 
medicine  with  much  success  in  the 
Troad,  and  to  whom  I  had  therefore 
given  the  name  of  Machaon,  has  for 
a  long  time  been  in  doubt  whether 
the  people  were  thankful.*  I  myself 
had  the  same  doubts ;  but  when  the 
people  learnt  that  I  gathered  flowers 
daily,  no  morning  passed  without  our 
table  being  covered  with  fragrant 
bouquets ;  and  when  on  my  return 
journey  to  the  Dardanelles  I  rode 
through  Ben  Kioi,  so  many  bouquets 
of  stock  giUy-flowers  (levkoies)  and 
basilicum  (which  are  grown  in  flower- 
pots on  the  balconies  and  on  the 
terraces  of  the  houses)  were  presented 
to  me,  that  I  had  great  trouble  to 
And  a  place  about  me  in  which  to 
put  them. 

*  Troy  and  its  Semaim,  pp.  89, 142. 
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Catalogue  op  the  Plants  hitherto  known  op  the  Troad,  compiled  acoordino 
TO  the  collections  of  Professor  BUDOLF  VIECHOW  and  Dr.  JULIUS 
SCHMIDT,  AND  FROM  the  literary  sources  by  Professor  PAUL 
ASCHEESON  of  Berlin,  Professor  THEODOB  VON  HELDEEICH 
OF  Athens,  and  Doctor  F.  KUBTZ  of  Berlin. 


The  Troad  ^  belongs  in  a  botanical 
point  of  view  to  the  least  known 
countries  of  Asia  Minor.  Though  this 
country  has  been  visited  or  wandered 
through  by  several  of  the  most  rcj- 
nowned  botanical  travellers,  such  as 
Forsk&l  (1761)  and  Dumont  dTrville 
(1819),  who  merely  visited  the  island 
of  Tenedos,  Olivier  (1794  and  1798), 
Sibthorp  (1794?),  Barker  Webb  and 
Parolini  (1819),  Aucher-Eloy  and 
Gust.  Coquebert  de  Montbret  (1833), 
who  explored  the  Troad  proper,  yet 
these  explorations  did  not  lead  to  de- 
tailed communications  on  the  plants 
of  the  regions  visited,  because  some 
of  the  travellers  named  visited  the 
Troad  in  an  unfavourable  season, 
midsummer  or  autumn,  whilst  others 
did  not  publish  anything  on  their 
collections,  of  which  only  some  species 
have  here  and  there  become  known. 
At  least  as  much,  therefore,  as  to 
the  botanists  by  profession,  if  indeed 
not  more,  are  we  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  Trojan  flora  to  tra- 
vellers, who  besides  their  principal 
archaeological,  geological,  or  geogra- 
phical objects  of  study,  paid  also  at- 
tention to  the  ever-attractive  children 


*  The  territory,  from  which  botanical  infor- 
roation  has  been  collected  in  thin  catalogue,  is 
far  more  restricted  than  the  area  of  the  Troas 
as  understood  at  p.  67  of  this  work.  It  extends, 
on  the  shore,  southward  as  far  as  Adramjrttium 
(Edremit),  northward  to  the  Quarantine  (between 
Bhoiterion  and  the  Dardanelles). 


of  Flora;  such  were  Clarke  (1801), 
Tchihatcheflf  (1849),  Julius  Schmidt 
(1864),  and  Eudolf  Virchow  (1879); 
supplementary  information  has  also 
been  received  from  Frank  Calvert 
(1879  and  1880).  The  collections  of 
the  three  last-named  explorers  are  for 
the  most  part  given  here  for  the  first 
time  (that  of  J.  Schmidt  according 
to  the  communications  of  Th.  von 
Heldreich).  From  them  and  from  the 
sporadic  notices  contained  in  bota- 
nical literature  on  collections  of  former 
travellers  we  gather  that  (including 
cultivated  plants)  there  are  scarcely 
500  kinds  of  plants  known  to  belong 
to  the  Troad,  which  number  constitutea 
at  most  a  quarter  or  one-third  part  of 
the  plants  existing  there.  But  doubt- 
less in  a  country  which  offers  such 
favourable  conditions  for  the  vegeta- 
tion, a  country  too  which — from  the 
sandy  and  rocky  sea-coast  and  the 
swampy  plain  to  the  lofty  summits  of 
the  mountains  abounding  in  forests 
and  springs,  and  only  for  some  months 
free  from  snow — offers  a  manifold 
variety  of  situation  and  geological 
formation,  there  are  still  reserved 
for  the  future  splendid  botanical  dis- 
coveries. 

Since  many  of  the  future  travellers 
to  the  Troad  will  certainly  be  active 
in  this  direction,  an  enumeration  of 
the  plants  hitherto  known — however 
incomplete  it  must  be — seems  to  be 
useful  in  this  place. 
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To  economize  space  the  names  of 
the  more  frequently  occurring  obser- 
vers are  abbreviated,  namely — 


C= Clarke 

F=For8k&l 

8= Julius  Schmidt 


T=Tchihatcheff 
V=Virchow 
W= Barker  Webb. 


Rancnculaceae. 

AnevMne  coronariit,  L.  la  the  Troad  widely 
spread,  e.g.  In  Tepeh  (C).  Kovum  Ilium 
(y.)«  Bounarbashi  (C).  Gargams  (C). 

4.  stellala,  Lmk.    B.ili  Dagh  (C). 

A.  formoBo,  Clarke.    Gnrfi^arus  (C). 

A,  Uanda,  Schott  and  Kotschy.  Ball  Dagh 
(C).  Gargarus  (C  ). 

Adonis  aestivalis,  L.     Tumulus  of  Achilles 

(V.),  Plain  of  Troy  ( v.). 
Banuneulus  aquaiiliSy    L.     In  Tepeh  Asmak 
(V.),  Kalifutli  Asmfik  (V.). 

B,  fiearii/ormis,  F.  SchuUz.  Novum  Ilium, 
grore  of  fig-trees  above  the  springs  (Y.). 
?Tenedos(Virlet). 

B.  orierUalis,  L.    Ida  region  (V.). 

?B.  Beuterianus,  Bdss.     Between  Nurlii  and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
B,  vdutinusy  Ten.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 
B,  scderatus^  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (S.). 
B.  ophioglosiii/olius,  ViU.    Plain  of  Troy  (S.). 
B.  trachycarpusy  Fisch.  et  Mey.  Plain  of  Troy 

(8.). 
B.  arvensis,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (S.). 

Ceratocephalus  falcalus,  Pers.    Valley  of  the 

Kimar  Su  (Calvert). 
NigeUa  arvensi*,  L.,  yar.  invclucrataf  Boies. 

Tenedos  (D'Urville). 
K  saliva,  L.    Troad,  cult.  (W.). 
Paeonia   decora,   Anders.    Bebw  the  source 

of  the  Scamander  (Y.). 

Berbebidaceae. 
Leontine   Leontopetcdum,  L.      Plain  of  Troy 
(Y.),  e.g.  hear  Bounarbashi  (C). 

Papaveraoeae. 
Papaver  dubiunif  L.  Troad  (V.). 
P.  Argemone,  L.,  var.    Valley  of  Aiwajik  Su, 
near  Esheklu  (V  ).  Assos  (V.). 

FUMARUCBAE. 

Hypeeoum  proeumbens,  L.      Plain  of   Troy 

(C.  W.).  Hisaarlik  (V.). 
CoryddlUs    MarschaUiana,  Pers.?    {Fumaria 

htdhosa,  Clarke).    Source  of  the  Scamander 

(C). 
Fumaria  officinalis,  L.    Troad  (C). 
F.  Vaillantii,  Loisel.    On  the  Hellespont,  near 

the  Quarantine  (V.). 
F.  partifiora,  Lmk.    Troad  (C). 
F,  anaiolica,  Boiss.    Plain  of  Troy  (S.). 
F.  Gussonei,  Boias.,  var.  umbrosa,  Hansskn. 

Plain  of  Trov  (S.). 


CUUCIFEBAB. 

Matthida  tricuspidaia,  R.  Br.    Sandy  strand 

of  Talian  Kioi  near  Alexandria  Troas  (V.). 
Cardamine  hirsuta,  L.  ?  (C.  tenella,  Clarke). 

Bounarbasbi  (C). 
C.  graec<i,  L.  Troy  (V.).    Between  Kelbi  and 

TchaukhUir  (T.). 
Dentaria  bulbifera,  L.    Mountain  forests  of 

the  Troad  (T.). 
Arabis  verna,  R.  Br.    Upper  Scamander  valley 

(V.). 
A,    aUnda,    Steven.      Between    Nurlii    and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
Nasturtium  officinale,  B.  Br.    At  the  springs 

near  Novum  Ilium  (V.). 
Erysimum  smymaeum,  Boise.    Ida  region  (V.). 
Sisymbrium  polyoercUium,  L.    Tenedos  {F,). 

In  Greek,  iiypumdpa, 
Malcolmia  flexuosa,  Sm.    Port  of  Alexandria 

Troas  (V.).    Tenedos  (Olivier). 
Aubrietia  ddtoidea,  DO.      Rock  above  the 

Scamander  source  (C),  Alexandria  Troas 

(V.). 
Vesicaria  graeca,  Reut    Troy  (V.). 
Alyssum  umbeUatum,  Desv.    Troy  (V.). 

A.  eampestre,  L.    Troy  (V.). 
Koniga  maritima,  B.  Br.    Troad  (W.). 
Draba  muralis,  L.    Kestambul  (V.). 
AeVtionema  ovali/dium,Boi8a.?  {Hdaspisaxa' 

tile,  Clarke).    Scamander  source  (C  ). 

Cahile  maritima.  Scop.  Sandy  beach  oppo- 
site Tenedos  (F.). 

Sinapis  arvensis,  L.    Among  oats  (Calvert). 

CAPPABmACEAB. 

Capparis  spinota,  L.  Troad  (W.),  Tcnedoe 
(F.).    Greek,  pifiormptJL 

Bbsxdaceak. 
Beseda  Phyteuma,  L.?  (B  alba  trigyna  ftn. 
data^  FoTBk.).    Tenedos  (F.).    Greek  ATpio- 
X^pOofio. 

B.  lutea,  L.    Tumulus  of  Patroclus  (V.). 

CiSTACCAB. 

Cisius  villosus,  L.  Mountains  near  Ghiekli 
( V.)  ?  Scamander  source  (C.  crispus,  Clurke) 
(C).  Var.  creticus,  Boiss.  Between  Nurlii 
and  Akhroetlti  (T.). 

a  salrii/olius,  L.  Ren  Kioi  (V.).  Troy  (V-X 
Ida  district  (V.).  • 

Helianthemum  guttatum.  Mill.    Troy  (V.). 

ViOLACEAE. 

Viola  sUvaiica,  Fr.  Chigri  Dagh  (V.).  Be- 
tween Nurlu  and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 

Viola  olympica,  Boiss.  Between  Nurlii  and 
Tchaukhlar  (T.). 

SlLENACEAE. 

Dianthus  erinaceus,  Boiss..  var.  alpinus,  Boiss. 
(D.  juniperinus,  Webb;  D.  Webbianus, 
Parol.).  On  the  sununit  of  the  Gargarus 
(W.  Parolini). 
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D.  gltUino$u8^  Doiss.  et  Heldr.  (D.  pubeacengy 

D'Urv.).    Tenedos,  on  sunny  hills,  not  rare 

(D'Urville). 
Tunica  veZu/tna,  Fisch.  et  Mey.      Plain  of 

Troy  (8.). 
T.  Sibthorpii,  Boiss.    Troad  (Olivier). 
Saponaria    Vaecaria^    L.,    yar.    grandifiora, 

Buiss.    Pluin  of  Troy  (8.) 
SUene  conica^  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 
8,  Behen,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 
8.  coloraiOf  Poir.      Stomalimiie  (V.).,  Troy 

(V.).  Tenedos  (Virlet).  Var.  caneaoen$f  Heldr. 

Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 
8,  fabaria,  8m.  ?    {Cucubalus  foliU  enunSt 

Forsk.).    Tenedos,  rock  (F.). 
8.  inflala,  8m.    Troad  (8.).   Var.  rubrijloray 

BoisB.    Troad  (8.). 

Alsinaceab. 

AUine  seiacea^  Mert  et  Koch.    Var.  anatolicaf 

Boiss.    Gar^^arus  (Aooher). 
A.  tenuifolia,  Wahlenb.    Troad  (8.). 
Arenaria  leptocHadoB,  Rchb.    Troad  (8.). 
8teUulaHa  media,  Cir.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 
Moenchia  mahticaj  Bartl.    Troy  (8.,  V).    Hill 

at  Sigeum  (V.). 
Ceraatium  hrachypetalum,  Desp.  Var.  luriduniy 

Boiss.    Tioad  (8.). 

Paboktchiaceajs. 

Hemiaria  incana,  Lmk.'    Troad  (8.). 
Paronychia  argmtea,  Lmk.    Troad  (W.). 

MOLLUOINAOEAS. 

MoUugo  Cervianaf  Ser.    Troed  (W.). 

Tamabisoackab. 

Tamarix  parvifloray  DC.  At  the  Scamandcr 
and  Simois  in  the  Plain  (V.).  The  fivplKti 
mentioned  by  Homer. 

Htpebicaceab. 

Triadcnia  Busseggeri^  Fenzl.  Adramyttion 
(Montbret). 

Eypericum  rhodopeumy  Friv.  (H,  reeognitum 
Fischer  et  Bleyer).  Between  Kurlii  and 
Tchaukhlar,  in  a  low  stony  situation  (T.). 

?H.  olympicum,  Forsk.,  hardly  L.  Tenedos 
(F.).  Greek  yoviovpOf  iyov^ovpa  or  ityaBov' 
dtpa, 

H.  Aucheri,  Jaub.  et  Spach.  Gargorus 
(Aucber),  Adramyttion  (Montbret)?  Be- 
tween NurlU  and  AkhmetlU  {H,  procum- 
betUf  T.,  hardly  Michx.). 

H.  supinum.  Vis.  On  the  gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tion, near  the  ancient  Antandros  (Parolini). 

H.  Montbretii,  Jaub.  et  Spach.  Alexandria 
Troas  (V.),  Kestambul  (V.). 

• 
Maltaokab. 

Malope    rndtacoideSt  L.     Alexandria   Troos 

(V.). 
?  Malva    Toume/oriianaf   Forsk.,  hardly  L. 


Tenedos  (F.).  Greek,  /ioAAoxci;  Turkish, 
achedjumez. 

Abelmo»ehu$  eact^erUuB^  Much.  Troad,  cult 
(W.).    Greek,  fiofitd ;  Turkish,  banil*. 

Gottypium  herbaceum,  L.  Is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  Plain  of  Troy  (Olivier,  W.  V.). 
In  Tenedos,  scantily  cultivated  (F.  Olivier). 

TiLIACBAB. 

Tilia  intermedia,  DC.  Below  the  Scamander 
source,  very  sparingly  (V.). 

LiNACEAE. 

Linum  alpinum,  Jacq.  Besika  Tepeh  (V.), 
Chigri  Dagh  (V.). 

Geraniaceab. 

Geranium  a$phodeloide$f  Willd.    Valley  of  the 

Aiwajik  8u  near  EsheklQ  (V.). 
G.  dissectum,  L.    Pkin  of  Troy  (Calvert). 

Ztgophtllaceae. 

Tribulus  terrester,  L.     Troad  (W.). 

Peganum  Harmala,  L.    Troad  (W.),  Tenedos, 

on  the  beach  (F.).     Greek,  fipofiox^fnapo ; 

Turkish,  yserlik. 

RCTACBAB. 

Buta  ehdlepensi8f  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Sapikdaceab. 

Acer  creticumy  L.,  var.  ohtust/oliumj  Boiss. 
Troa«l  (T.). 

Ahfelidaceab. 

Vitis  tiniferay  L.  In  the  Plain  of  Troy,  very 
often  wild  (W.).  e.g.  at  the  In  Tepeh  As- 
mak,  Simois,  Thymbrius,  Kimar  Su  (V.) ; 
but  sparingly  cultivated,  by  the  Mahomedans 
only  for  the  grapes ;  for  the  making  of  wine, 
only  ot  Yeni  Shehr,  Yeni  Kioi  (W.),  Ren 
Kioi  (V.).  Chiefly  on  Tenedos,  the  wine  of 
which  is  celebrated.  In  this  island,  viti- 
culture was  flourishing  already  iti  ancient 
times,  the  arms  of  ancient  Tenedos  showing 
a  grape. 

Tebebinthaceab. 

Bhu8  Coriariay  L.    Sumach.     Wild  on  hills 

near  the  sea  (W.). 
Pistacia   TerebinthuB,  L.      In   the  Plain   of 

Troy,  not  rare  (W.  V.) ;  also  near  Ren  Kioi, 

and  on  the  Oulou  Dagh  (V). 
P.  LerUiscuSy  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Papilionaceae. 

Anagyris  /oetida,  L.  Found  all  over  the 
Troad  (0.  W.  8.),  e.g.  on  the  banks  of  the 
In  Tepeh  Asmak,  and  near  Novum  Ilium 
(V.).    Is  not  eaten  by  the  cattle. 

Adenocarpus  dicaricatwy  DC.  Middle  region 
of  the  Ida  above  Evjilar  (W.). 

Calyeotome  viVom,  Lk.  (Spartium  aptikwum, 
Webb).    Troad  (W.),  e.g.  Oulou  Dugh  (V.). 

?  8partium  8corpiu$,  Webb.    Troas  (W.). 
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SJunceum,  Jj,    Troad  (W.).    Between  NurlU 

and  AkhmetlQ  (T.). 
Genista  lydia^  Boias.    Gargaras  (Aucher). 
Cytisus  mnymaeus,  Bous.      Between  Karlii 

and  Tihaukhlar  (T.). 
TrigoneUa  spirata,  Sm.    Between  NdrlU  and 

AkbmetlU  (T.). 
T.  eretica^  Boias.    Between  Nurlii  and  Akb- 
metlU (T.). 
Medieago  marina^  h.  Troad  (S.).  On  the  shore 

of  the  Hellespont,  near  Koum  Kaleh  (Y.). 
M.  orbieulariSf  All.,  var.  marginata,  Bentb. 

Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 
M,  eoronaUiy  Desv.    Trood  (8.). 
M,  hispiday  Urb.,  yar.  deniictdata,  Urb.   Plain 

of  Troy  (Calvert). 
M,  ^rabica.  All.    Plain  of  Troy  XCalvert). 
M,  minima,  Bartal.    Troad  (S.). 
Melilotua  iuhatus^  Deaf.    Plain  of  Troy  (Cal- 
vert). 
M.  neapolifanus.  Ten.    Troad  (8.). 
TH/olium  Cherleri,  L.    Troad  (8.). 
T.  steUatum,  L.    Troad  (8.),  e.g.  on  the  Kali- 

feitli  Asniak,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 

Simois  (Y.). 
T.  scabrum,  L.      Plain  of  Troy  (CJalvert). 

Between  Nurlii  and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
T.  Booconeiy  8avi.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 
T.  flptfnuwum,  L.  Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert),  Ida 

district  (V.). 
T,  repens,  L.     Troad  (8.). 
T,  unijhrwn.  L.    Bouuarbasld  (C),  between 

Nurlu  and  Tchaukhkr  (T.). 
.  proeumben$»  h,  (T.  agrarium.  Poll.).    Plain 

of  Troy  (8.  Calvert),  Alexandria  Troas  (V.), 

between  Tuzla  and  Haaii  (T.). 
Physanthylii*  tetraphyUa,  Boies.    Troad  (W.), 

between  Nurlii  and  AkhmetlU  (T.). 
Hymenoearpu$    eireinatusj    SavL      Plain    of 

Troy  (8.  V.). 
LotuB  eretieu$,  L.,  var.  eytitaidesy  Boias.  Troad 

(8.).  . 
L,  bdgradicay  Forsk.    Tenedos  (F.)  ? 
Bonaveria  Seeuridacay  8cop.    Between  NurlG 

and  AkhmetlU  (T.). 
Coronida  emeroides,  Boiss.  et  8pr.  (C  Emenu^ 

Webb),  Trood  (W.). 
C.  glaucoy  L.    Troad  (W.). 
C.  parviflora,  Willd.    Frequently  in  the  Plain 

of  Troy  (8.  Y.),  e.g.  on  the  KolHatli  Asmak 

(Y.).    It  has  yellow  and  pink,  seldom  white 

flowers. 
Psoralea  hitumiitosoy   L.    Troad    (8.).     Yar, 

mqjoTy  Hc'ldr.    Troad  (8.). 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra^  L.,  var.  glanduU/era,  Regel 

et  Herd.  ((?.  hirautOy  Pall.).  Troad  (W.). 
Aitragalus  Haarbachii,  8prun.  Troad  X8.). 
A,  Virchowii,  Aschs.  et  Kurtz  (A.  christianua, 

Webb).    Yeni  8hehr,  not  far  from  the  tu- 
mulus of  Ac)  lilies  (Y.). 
A,  an€Uolieu$y  Bniss.  ?  {A.  longiflonUy  (Clarke 

hardly  Palbs).    Troad  (C). 


A,  trojanwy   8tev.  (A,  Tragaean^ia,  Webb), 

Troad  (Olivier,  Aucher). 
OnobryehU  aequidentata,  D*Urv.    Troad  (8.), 

e.g.  8igeum  (V.).  Bali  Dagh  (Y.). 
doer  arietinum,  L.    Troad,   cultivated  (W. 

Calvert). 
C.  Monihrdiiy  Jaub.  et  8paoh.    Ida  district 

(Y.),  Gargarus  (Aucher,  Montbrot). 
ViHa  hybrida,  L.    Troad  (8.),  e.g.  Hissarlik 

(Y.).    Tenedos  (Yirlet). 
F.  melanopty  Sibth.  et  8m.    Troad  (Y.). 
F.  grandiflora^   8cop.    Between  NurlU  and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.)  Yar.  Bieberdeiniana,  Koch. 

Tioad(Y.). 
F.  tativa,  L.,  var.  maoroearpOf  Boiss.    Troad 

(8.). 
F.  Coseniiniiy  Guss.,  var.  ampMearpa^  Heldr. 

Troud  (8.). 
F.    lathyroideiy   L.      Between     NurlU    and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
F.  euspidata,  Boias.    Troad  (Y.). 
F.  peregrina,  L.    Troad  (Y.). 
F.  Faba,  L.    Troad,  cultivated  (Y.). 
F.  Cracca,  L.    Troad  (Y.). 
F.  riflbaa,  Rth.    Troad  (Y.). 
F.  laziflora,  Boias.    Kotch  AH  Ovassi  (Y.). 
F.  tmymaea,  Boiss.    Besika  Tepeh  (Y.). 
F.  fttratiia,  Koch.    Troad  (8.). 
F.  £rt^ta,  WUld.  Troad,  cultivated  (Cdlvert). 
Lens  eteulenta,  Mnoh.^  Troad,  cultivated  (W.) 
Lathyrtu  Aphacay  L.    Troad  (8.). 
Xr.  Botivtu,  L.    Troad,  cultivated  (Calvert). 
L.  CicerOy  L.,  var.  pUoiu$t  Alef.  Troad  (8.  Y.). 
L.  $eH/oliu8y  L.    Troad  (8.). 
L.  aoxati/M,  Yis.    Troad  (8). 
OrobuB  Bessili/oUuB,  8ibth.  et    6m.      Trood 

(8.  Y.).     Between  NurlU  and  Tchaukhlar. 

(T.) 
0.  himUu8y  L.    Troad  (Y.).    Between  Nurltt 

and  Tchaukhlar  (T.)    Yar.  glabraluBy  Gris. 

Troad  (8.  Y.). 
Pimm  elaiiuBy  M.  B.    Troad  (8.) . 
P?ia8eolu$  vulgarisy  L,    Troad,  cult  (W.  Cal- 
vert). 
DolichoB  Lubia,  Forsk.  Troad,  cult  (Calvert). 

CAI8ALPINIACBAB. 

Cerei$  Siliquattrumy  L.  Alexandria  Troas 
(Y.).  On  the  In^  Tchai  (Y.).  Between 
NurlU  and  AkhmetlU  (T.). 

Amtodalaceae. 
Amygdalus  Webbii,  8pach.      Bali  Dagh  (W. 

v.). 

A.  communiiy  L.  Cultivated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  villages  (Y.),  e.g.  in  the  8imois 
valley  (C). 

A,  PenicOy  L.    Like  the  foregoing  (Y.). 

POMACEAE. 

Pf  rua  communi$y  L.  Forms  frequently  bashes 
in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  more  seldom  trees,  e.fr. 
Koumi  Koi  (Y.).    On  tho  In  Tepeh  Asmak 
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(Y.)  Tenedos  (PruntM  ozyacanl^  Fonk.). 
Greek,  ix^^^l  also  cultivated. 

P.  Afa2tM,  L.  Aggdagh  (T.).  Cultivated  in 
the  ueighbourhood  of  the  villages  (V.). 

CratfiegtumonogyTui,  Jacq,  Often  lathe  under- 
wood, of  the  plain  and  the  mountains  (Y.X 
e.  g.  Novum  Ilium  (V.),  upper  Scamander 

valley  (V.).       . 

R08ACEAE. 

Bosa  caninoj  L.?  In  bushes,  particularly  on 
the  river-banks,  frequent  (Y . ). 

BubuB  aanctus,  Sohrb.  ?  In  bushes,  particu- 
larly on  river-banks,  frequent  (V.)* 

B,  tomerUoBUi,  Borkh.    Gargarus  (W.). 

PotentiUa  micranUMy  Bamond?  {Fragaria 
sterilis,  Clarke,  whether  L.?)     Gargarus 

(C). 

Aremonia  agrimonioides.  Neck.  Alexandria 
Troas(V.). 

Sanguiaorha  gpinoia,  BertoL  In  the  bushes 
of  the  Plain  of  Troy  and  the  hills,  so  fre- 
quent that  it  is  used  for  fuel,  e.  g.  near 
the  In  Tepeh,  Novum  Ilium,  Besika  Tepeh 

(V.). 

Mtbtaosae. 

Myrtua  communis,  L.    Troad  (W.  V.). 

Granataobas. 

Punica  Granatum,  L.  Troad,  wild  and  culti- 
vated (W.). 

CCOXTBBITACEAB. 

CitruUus  vulgaris^  Schrad.    Tmad,  cult.  (W.). 
EthaUum  EUUerium,  Rich.     Hissarlik  (V.). 
The  seed  of  this  plant  was  found  in  ex- 
cavating. 
'Bryonia  dioeca,  Jacq.  ?    Troad  (V.). 

Cbassulaciae. 

UmbiUcui  penduUnus,  DC.    Kotch  All  Ovassi 

(V). 
Sedum  Cepaea,  L.    Bali  Dagh,  ^tumulus  of 

Hector  "  (C). 

Uhbelliferae. 
Eryngium  eamputrtt  L.  Tenedos  (F.).  Greek, 

E.  lithynicumy  Boiss.?  (E,  IrietupidcUumf  Sibth. 
et  8m..  hardly  L.).  Plain  of  Troy  (Sib- 
thorp). 

E.  foetidum,  Forsk.,  not  L.    Tenedos  (F.). 

Lagoeeia  euminoideSy  L.    Troad  (Y.). 

Bupleurum  triehopodum,  Boiss.  et  Sprun. 
Troad  (8.). 

Apium  graveolens,  L.    Assos  (Y.). 

Ammi  majus,  L.    Tenedos  (F.).    Greek,  &a-- 

PhyBocatUus  nodosus,  Tausoh.    Troad  (S.). 
Anthriaau  nemorota,  M.  B.,  var.  anatoZtba. 

Boiss.    Gargarus  (Aucher). 
A,  ^vulgaris,    Pers.,    var.  pubeiceM,   Heldr. 

Troad  (8.). 
Seandix  grandiflora^  L.  Troad  (S.),  e.  g.  His- 

sarlik  (Y.). 


Bifora  testiGulata,  DC,    Troad  (Y.). 
Smymium  Orphanidis^  Boiss.  ?  Ruins  of  Aasos 

(V.). 
HippomarcUhrum  eriUalum,   Boiss.?     Troad 

(8.). 
Eehinopihora  Sibihorpiana,  Guss.    Troad  (S.), 

vineyards  on  Tenedos  frequent  (D*Urville). 
Oenanthe  siUUfoliay  M.  B.    On  the  Bounar- 

bashi  Su.  near  the  bridge  (Y.)- 
Foenieulum  oficinale,  AW.    On  the  Kimar  Su 

(Y.). 
Crithmum  mariiimum,  Jj,    Rocky  coast  of  the 

Troad  (W.). 
Ferula  communis,  L.    Troad  (S.),  e.  g.  on  the 

In  Tepeh  Asmak,  above  the  bridge  (Y.). 
Tordylium  officinale,  L.    Troad  (S.). 
T.  apulum,  L.    Troad  (S.),  Alexandria  Troas 

(V.). 
Opopanax  orientdle,  Boiss.    Troad  (S.). 

Daucus  Broterii,  Ten.?   {Artedia   murioatOj 

Forsk.).     Tenedos  (P.).    Greek,  it^iyydi^, 

CaucalU  leptophylla,  h.    Troad  (S.). 

Abauaceae. 
HederaHdix^L.    Ida  district  (Y.). 

COBNAOEAB. 

Comus  mas,  lu    Troad  (T..  Y.). 

CAPBIfOLIACBAB. 

Lonicera  Caprifclium,  L.  ?    Troad  (Y.). 
L.  orientalis,  Lmk.    Between  Kamjilar  and 
Divanjik  (T.). 

RCBIAOEAE. 

BtHna  peregrine^  L.    Troad  (S.). 

B,  Olivieri,  A.  Rich.  Hedges  near  Beira- 
mitch  (Y.). 

Sherardia  arvensis,  L.  Plain  of  Troy  (8.,  Cal- 
vert). 

Galium  Aparine,  L.    Troad  (8.). 

VaiUantia  muralis,  L.,  var.  hirsuta,  Guss. 
Troad  (8.). 

V.hi8pida,U    Troad  (8.). 

Yalebianaoeak. 

Valeriana  Dioscoridis,  8m.  Troad  (C).  Upper 

Scamander  valley  (Y.). 
Centranlhus  ruber,  DO.     Troad  (W.). 
VcUerianeUa    coronata,  DO.    Hissarlik  (Y.), 

Tumulus  of  Batieia  (Y.). 

Dipsacaceae. 

Knautia  hybrida,  Coult.    Yalley  of  the  Aiwa- 

jik  Su  near  Eshekla  (Y.). 
Scabiosa  oehroleuca,  L.,  var.  Webbiana,  Boiss. 

(<9.  Webbiana^  Don).    Ida  mountains  (W., 

Parolini). 

COMPOSITAE. 

Bellis  perennis,  L.    Near  the  Kalifatli  Asmak 

(V.). 
Asteriscus  a^quatieus,  Mnch.?  (Buphihalmum 

maritimum,  Forsk.).    Tenedos  (F.).    Greek, 

X<^pTo  iealSuf>4, 
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TntUa   helerolepiSf    Boiss.    (Conyza   Candida, 

Webb,  not  L.).    Troad  (W.). 
J.  viscota.  Ait.    Besika  Tepeh  (V.). 
Diotis  maritima,  Sm.    Sea-shore  of  the  Troad 

(W.). 
Anthemu  altisnma,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Cal- 
vert).   Tenedofl  (D'Urville). 
A.  arv€n$i\  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (V.). 
Matricaria  ChamomiUa,  L.     Plain  of  Troy 

(Calvert). 
Chamaemelum  trqjanum,  Bory  et  Chaub.  Tene- 

do8  (Virlet). 
?  C.  cauca^icum^  Boias.    Between  Nnrlii  and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
Artemisia  maritima,  L.    Strand  near  Koom 

Kaleh  (V.). 
Doronicum  caiioasicumy  M.  B.    Between  Nnrlii 

and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
Seneeio  vernalis,  W.  K.    Between  Nnrlii  and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
Calendula  arvensU^  L.    Hissarlik  (Y.). 
Echinops  viseostu^  DC.   {E,  spkaerocephalus, 

Forsk.  not  L.).  Tenedo8(D*Urville).  Greek, 

KdBap  &yyaBo, 
E.  microcephalu8,  Sibth.  et  8m.  ?    (E.  strigo^ 

8U8t  Forsk.,  not  L.).    Tenedos  (F.). 
Cardopatium  corywhotum,  Pers.    Troad,  Te- 
nedos (Olivier). 
Carlina  lanata,  L.  ?  (C  rubra,  Forsk.).   Tene- 
dos (F.).    Greek,  HOKiydyyoBo  (that  is,  red 

Thistle). 
Cynara  Scolifmus,  L.    Troad  (W.). 
JurineamcUiSy  Rohb.?  (S^erro/u^  centauroides, 

Forsk.).  Coast  of  the  Troad,  opposite  Tene- 
dos (F.). 
Centaurea  Cyamu,  L.    Chigri  Dagh  (V.). 
C.  lanigera,  DC.      Between  Akhmetlii  and 

Nurlu  (T.). 
C.  polyclada,  DC.  (C  arenaria,  DlJrv.,  not 

M.B.).     Troad?  (Aucher).     Dry  hills  on 

Teuedos,  frequent  (D'Urville). 
C.  spinosa^  L.  (Serralula  sptnosdy  Forsk.?). 

Troad  (Olivier),  Tenedos, on  dry  uncultivated 

hills  very  freqnent  (D*Urv.).   Greek,  'loXcur- 

rvfiidj  Tuik.  djevvan.    Is  fiastened  on  the 

hedges  (F.). 
a  eohtUialis,  L.    Troad  (W.),  ?  Tenedoa  (C 

tomentosaf  Fursk.     Greek,  itrpSytpa). 
C.  Pardinii,  DC.  (C.  aurea,  Webb).    Summit 

of  Gargarus  (W.,  Parolini). 
CarthamuB  dentatus^  Vahl.     Troa  1  (Parolini). 
Scolymus  hitpanicw,  L.  (Catananche  ItUea,  F. 

notL.).    Troad  (W.),  Tenedos  (F.).    Greek, 

aoipidXpta  or  KtrpiydyyaOo, 
Cichorium  Intubua,  L.    Tenedos  ^F.).    Greek, 

K6p\a, 
C.  Endivia,  L.    Tenedos  (probably  cult)  (F.). 

Greek  ^aHlicri ;  Turk,  hiddiba. 
Hedypnois  eretica,  WUld.     Plain  of  Troy 

(Calvert),  Tenedos  (F.).    Greek,  Ko\rCi9a, 
Tragopogon     porri/olitu,      L.  ?      Kotch  Ali 

Ovassi  (V.),  Assos  (V.). 


Taraxacum  officinale,  Web.    Meadows  along 

the  Kalifatli  Asmak  (Y.). 
Picridium  vulgare,  Desf.    Tenedos  (F.). 
Crepis  rubra^  L.    Valley  of  the  Aiwajik  So, 

near  Enheklu  (V.). 
Bodigia  commutata,  Spr.    Troy  (V.V 
Lago^eria  bifida,  Boiss.    Tenedos  (Virlet). 

• 

Campanulacbae. 

Campanula  lyrala^  Lmk.    Troad  (V.). 

0.  Erinu9,  L.    Troad  (S.). 

Podanthum  dchorii/orme,  Bolis.    Troad  (S.). 

Specularia    Speculum  -  Veneris,    Alph.     DC. 

Fulah  Dagh  near  the  Thymbrius  (Kiinar 

Su),  white  and  blue  flower  (V.). 
8p.  penlagonia,  Alph.  DC.    Troad  (V.). 

Ebicaceas. 

Arbuiue  Unedo,  L.  Upper  Scamander  valley 
(V.). 

A.  Andrachne,  L.  Oulou  Dagh  (V.X  on  the 
Scamander,  between  Karajilar  and  Di- 
vanjik  (T.),  upper  Scamander  valley  (C, 

v.). 

Erica  arhorea,  L.      Troad  (W.),  e.g.  Ouba 

Dagh  (V.). 
Rhododendron  flavum    Don  (Azalea  pcmiiea, 

L.).    Between  Karajilar  and  Divanjik  (T.). 

Primclacbae. 

Cyclamen  europaeum,  Webb,  hardly  L.  Troad 
(W.). 

Sttracaceae. 

Styrax  officinalis,  L.    Troad  (W.,  S.),  e.g. 
slopes   of   Hissarlik    towards    the    Simois  • 
valley  (V.). 

Oleaoeae. 

Olea  europaeoy  L.    Cultivated  in  the  nmgh- 

bonrhood  of  the  villages  (V.). 
PhtUyrea  media,  L.    Troad  (W.). 
Fontanesia    phiUyreoides,    Labill.      Betweer 

Bairamkioi  (Assos)  and  Shubrak  (T.). 

Jasminaoeab. 
Jasminumfruticans,  L.  Troad  (W.),  e.  g.  His- 
sarlik (V.). 

Apoctoacbae. 

Nerium  Oleander,  lu  Troad  (W.).  Greek, 
^oidipvri  or  irucpoid^yri* 

AbCLEPIADACBAE. 

Periploca  graeca,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (W.). 

Sbsamacbae. 

Setamum  indicum,  L.  Troad,  cult.  (Olivier, 
W.,  Calvert,  Tenedos,  rarely  cultivated  and 
growing  wild  (F..  Olivier,  D'UrviUe).  Greek, 

fflO'dlU. 

CJonvolvxjlaceae.  ^ 

C<mvclcultt$  tenuissimus,  Sibth.  et  8m.    Troad 

(V.). 
C.arvenMyh.    Plain  of  Troy  (CJalvert). 
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BOBAGINAOBAE. 

Heliotropium  europaeumy  L.    Troad  (W.). 

H.  gp.    Evjilar(W.). 

Cerinthe  major,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Anehu$a  officinalis,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (V.), 

between  XurlU  and  Akhmetlu  (T.). 
Onornna  tteUulatcL,  W.  K.,  var.  paUida,  BoiBS. 

Alexandria  Troas  (V-X  Kestambul  (V.). 
Echium  pUmtagineum,  L.  Valley  of  the  Thym- 

brius  (Kimar  Su)  (V.)?    Tenedoa  (B,  ereti- 

eum,  Forak.). 
Lithospermum  aptdum,  L.    On  the  Hellespont, 

near  the  Quarantine  (V.). 
L.  purpureo-eaendeumf  L.    Upper  Scamander 

vaUey(V.). 
AXkanna  tinctorioy  Tausch.    Troad  (C,  V.).  ' 
Myo»GH8hispid:%,^\Aefi\M.    Kali&tU(V.). 
Cynoglotsum    pictum,    Ait      Valley   of  the 

Thymbrius  (Kimar  Su)  (V.X  between  NurlO 

and  Akhmetm  (T.). 
Asperugo   proeuthberUf   L.      Valley   of    the 

Thymhriua  (Kimar  Su)  (V.). 

SOLANACEAR. 

Solatium  todomaeum,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

S.  MeUmgena,  L.    Troad,  cult.  (W.). 

Hyoicyamus  aUnu,  L.     Tenedos  (F.). 

H,  aureus,  L.    Tenedos  (P.).    Greek,  /mXo- 

SOROPHULABIACBAE. 

Verhascum  phlomoides,  L.  Troad  (W.),  Tene- 
dos (F.)*    Greek,  ^\6fM, 

V.  sinuatum,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

lAnaria  PeHeieriana,  DC.  Novum  Ilium  (V.), 
Desika  Tepeh  (V.\  valley  near  Tnzla  (T.). 

L.  arvensis,  Desf.    Troad  (C). 

Serophularia  canina,  L.    Aaaos  (V.). 

Veronica  muUifida,  L.    Troad  (V.). 

Eufraqia  latifolia.  Oris.  Plain  of  Troy  (Oli- 
vier, Calvert),  e.  g.  Hissarlik  (V.). 

E.  visoosa,  Beutb.    Plain  of  Troy  (Olivier). 

Trixago  apula,  Stev.  Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert), 
between  Nurlu  and  AkhmetlU  (T.). 

Obobanchaobae. 

Thdipaea  ramosa,  C.  A.  Mey.  Fulah  Dagh 
(V.),  Alexandria  Troas  (V.).  Var.  Mutdi, 
Boiss.    Assos  (V.). 

Orobanche  pubescens,  I^Urv.    Troad  (V.). 

AOANTHACBAE. 

?  Acanthus  moUU^h.    Troad  (W.). 

Verbenaoeae. 

VUex    Agnus-castus,   L.    Troad    (W.)  e.  g. 

Valley  of  the  Simois  (V.).    Also  between 

Chigri  Dagh   and   Ine    (Sayce).     Greek, 

\iyapid. 

Labiatae. 

Lavandula  Stoeehas,  L.    Troad  (W.). 
Mentha,  sp.    On  the  Kali&tll  Asmak  (V.). 
Origanum  vulgare^  L.,  var.   viride,   Boiss.? 


Tenedos  (F.).    The  hplywo¥  of  Tenedos  is 
praised  by  ancient  classics. 

0.  Oniies,  L.  Troad  (W.)  e.  g.  at  the  Seaman* 
der  source.    (C.) 

Thymus  siriatus,  Vahl?  (T.  Zygis,  ^orsk.) 
Tene«los  (F.).    Greek,  OvjuApu 

Th.  hirsutus,  M.  B.  (T.  vulgaris,  Webb,  not 
L.,  Th,  cherlerioides.  Vis.).  Ida  mountains 
(Parolini). 

T.  capitatus,  Lk.  et  Hfmg.    Troad  (W.) 

Saiureja  Thymbra,  L.  Troad  (Olivier.  W.), 
Olivier  derives  the  name  of  the  city  Thym- 
bra and  the  river  Thymbrius  from  that  of 
the  plant,  which  he  found  abundantly  in 
the  valley  of  the  Simois  (Doumbrek  Tcbai) 
which  used  to  bo  identified  with  the  Thym- 
brius. 

Salvia  grandiflora^  Ettl.,  var.  rotundifolia, 
Boiss.  (R  rotundifolia.  Vis ).  Ida  moun- 
tains (Parolini). 

S.  argentea,  L.    Troad  (S.). 

S,  verbenaca,  L.,  var.  vefnalis,  Boiss.  His- 
sarlik (V.). 

S,  riridis,  L.  Hissarlik  (V.).  between  Nuria 
and  Akhmetm  (T.). 

Staehys  orientalis,  Vahl.  Between  XurlU  and 
Akhmetlti  (T.).  Var.  pauciflora,  Boiss. ;  8 
pauciflora.  Vis.    Troad  (Parolini). 

S.  ereiica,  L.  ?  {8,  iomentosa,  Forsk.).  Tene- 
dos (F).    Greek,  fi6ex<f  fi^^o  X^P^^^P^* 

?  Lamium  album,  L.  Between  Akhmetlil  and 
Nurlu  (T.). 

L,  moschatum,  Mill.  Troad  (S.)«  e.  g.  valley  of 
the  Thymbrius  (Kimar  Su),  (V.). 

Ballota  acetabulosa,  Benth.    Troad  (V.). 
Does  MoluceeUa  fruticosa,  Forsk.,  Tenedos 
(Greek,  x°^P^^%  belong  here  ? 

Phlomis  fruticosa,  h,    Troad  (W.). 

Prasium  majus,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Ajuga  ehia,  Sehreb.    Troad  (V.). 

Teucrium  Polium,  L.    Bali  Dagh  (C). 

Plumbaoinaceae. 

Statiee  sinuata,  L.    Shore  of  the  Troad  (W.). 
Plumbago  europaea,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Salsolaceae. 

7 Chenopodium <ilbum,L,    Tenedos (F.).  Tuik. 

siritjam. 
C.  Botrys,  L.    Troad  (W.). 
?  Atriplex  Halimus,  L.    Troad  (W.). 
Salsola  Soda,  L.    Coast  of  the  Troad  (W.). 
8.  KaU,  L.   Sandy  strand  opposite  Tenedos  (F.) 

Poltgonaceae. 

Emex  spinosa,  Campd.  Kestambul,  on  the 
Chigri  Dagh  (V.). 

Rumex  pulcher,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 

B.  tuberosus,  L.    Tenedos  (Virlet). 

B.  acetoselloides,  Bal.    Pkin  of  Troy  (V.). 

Polygonum  aviculare,  L.  Plain  of  Troy  (Cal- 
vert), Tenedos,  frequent  in  dry  places 
(D'Urville). 
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Thtmelasaokas. 

Thymelaea  TarUmrairtif  All.  (T.  argenieaf 
Clarke).  Very  frequent  near  the  villages, 
used  as  firewood ;  e.  g.  in  the  environs 
of  the  In  Tepeh  (C,  V.),  Hagios  Demetrios 
Tepeh  (V.). 

T.  MVwito.  Endl.    Troad  (W.). 

Elaeaonaokas. 

Elaeagnu$  hortefuU,  M.  B.  {E,  anguttifolia, 
Fonsk.).  Troftd,  cult  (W.),  Tenedos,  cult. 
(P.).    Turk.  idae. 

Laubaobak. 

Launu  nobaii,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Cttinaokab. 

Cytiitis  Hypocistis,  L.  Parasitic  on  the  roots  of 
Cidui  talvii/oliu$y  L.,  near  Ren  Kioi  (Y.). 

AB19T0L0CHIACEAE. 

Arittdloehia  Toume/ortii,  Jaub.  et  8p.    Troad 

(OUvier). 
jL  hirta,  L.    Ridge  of  Hissarlik  (Y.). 

EUPHOBBUCBAB. 

Evphofhia  Chamaeiyee,  L.  {E,  polygonifoUa, 
Porsk.).    Coast  opposite  Tenedos  (P.). 

E.  amygcUihide$t  L.  Between  Nurlil  and 
Tohaukhlar  (T.) 

R  biglanduhta,  lyed.    KaUfatii  (V.). 

Orozophara  tinctoria^  A.  Juss.  Troad  (W.), 
Tenedos,  on  fallows  (P.).  Greek,  ffK\ap6' 
Xoprroi  with  the  Greek  of   Natolia,  iiypio 

Ubtioaceab. 

Urticapaulif era,  Ij,  Valley  of  the  Thymbrius 
(KimarSu)  (V.),  Tenedos  (P.).  Greek, 
itrftiieyiBa. 

EumtUua  Lupulus,  L.  In  bushes  on  the 
river-banks  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  frequent 
(V.). 

MoruB  nigra,  L.  rCultivated  near  the  villages 

Jf.(il6a.L.        \    (V.). 

Fieui  Carica,  L.  WUd  in  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
e.  g.  in  the  grove  above  the  springs  at  Novum 
ninm  (Y.),  Bounarbashi  (Olivier).  Cul- 
tivated near  the  villages.  The  practice  of 
capriflcation  occurs  in  this  country  (W.). 

CdtU  Toume/ortii,  Lmk.  In  the  ruins  of  the 
thermae  *  of  Alexandria  Troas*  (W.). 

VhnuB  eampettris,  L.  Bushes  on  the  river- 
banks  of  the  Plain  of  Troy;  e. g.  on  the 
Kalifatli  Asmak,  on  the  Scamander,  Simois, 
Thymbrius  (Kimar  Su)  (Y.),  near  Bounar- 
ba^  (Olivier).  The  irrfX^a  mentioned  by 
Homer. 

JUOLAKDACBAB. 

Juglans  regia,  L.     Cultivated  near  the  vil- 

higes(Y.). 

Platanaobab. 

Plaianus  orierUalis,  L.  Wild  in  the  bushes 
on  the  river-banks  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  and 
in  the  mountains;  e.g.  in  the  lower  Simois 


valley  (Y.),  at  the  Scamander  source,  there 
also  often  a  tree  (C,  W.,  Y.) ;  planted  in 
and  near  the  villages.  It  is  the  most  stately 
tree  of  the  Troad,  e.g.  at  Kalifatli,  in  Donm- 
brek  Kioi  (Y.),  Bounarbashi,  near  Beira- . 
mitch  (C.  W.). 

Cufulifbbab. 

Quereui  pedtmeuUUa,  Ehrh.  Ida,  lower 
region  (W.). 

Q,  mMifiora,  Sm.    liike  the  former  (W.). 

Q^  var.  pubetoeiM,  Boiss.  Plain  near  Konm 
Kioi(Y.). 

Q.  huUanica,  Lmk.,  var.  gewmina,  Boii«.  (Q. 
infeetoria,  Oliv.).  In  the  Tioad,  e.  g.  In€ 
(T.),  only  shmb-like;  the  gall-nuts  are 
gathered  (Olivier,  Y.),  most  appreciated 
are  those  which  are  not  yet  quite  ripe,  called 
"green"  or  "bhick;"  the  ripe  ** white ^ 
ones  have  far  less  value  (Olivier). 

Q.  Bex,  L.   Troad,  here  and  there  (W.  T.). 

Q.  eoodfera,  L.  P^equent  in  the  anterinr 
Troad,  but  only  shrub-like  (W.,  T.),  e,  g. 
Hissarlik,  on  the  slopes  above  the  springi 
(V.). 

Q.  CerrtM,  L.  In  the  lower  range  of  the  Ida, 
and  on  the  Scamander  near  Kara  Kioi  (T.). 
in  the  upper  Scamander  valley  from  Kush- 
umlii  upwards  (W.) 

Q.  AegHops,  L.  In  the  Troad,  widely  spread ; 
it  gives  abundant  Yalonia  (fitXatddta)  (Oli- 
vier, lyUrville,  W.,  a,  Y.);  particularly 
remarkable  trees  near  Ren  Kioi,  Koum  Kioi, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pnlah  Dagh,  on  the  Snd- 
luoh  Su  between  Ghiekli  and  Talian  Kioi 
(V,\  and  particularly  in  the  ruins  of  Alex- 
andria Troas  (Olivier,  W.,  Y.),  scantily  on 
Tenedos  (Olivier).  Here  also  belong 
Q.  trojana,  Webb  (Q.  aegilopi/oUa,  Webb) 
and  Q.  Libani,  Tchb.  (not  Oliv.),  the  latter 
between  In^  and  Kestambul  (T.). 

Caftaneaiativaj  ^ii\h    Ida  district  (Y.). 

Bbtulacbab. 

Corylus   AveUana^  L.  ?     Upper    Scamander 

valley  (a,  Y.). 
Carpinui  BettUuSy  L.  Spread  in  the  Plain  and 

in  the  mountains  (Y.). 
C.  duinenne,  Scop.    In  the  valley  of  the  El- 

tchi  Tchai  (T.). 

Salioaobab. 

Salix  alba,  L.  Spread  in  the  Plain  of  Troy 
as  bushes  on  the  river-bankii,  also  a  tree, 
e.  g.  on  the  Scamander,  Bounarbashi  Su, 
Thymbrius  (Kimar  Su)  (Y.),  near  Bounar- 
bashi (Olivier).  The  lr4a  mentioned  by 
Homer. 

PoptduB  itaiica,  Much.  At  Ren  Kioi  and 
Doumbrek  Kioi,  planted ;  not  in  the  Plain 
(Y.). 

Ttphaobab. 

Typha,  sp.  On  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  above 
the  bridge  (Y.  v.). 
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'  Abaceae. 

Draeuneulus  wigaris^  Sobott.  On  the  Kaliftitli 
Asmak,  near  the  mouth  of  the  SimoiS|  in 
the  underwood  of  Ehns  (V.). 

POTAMEAE. 

Zoitera  marina,  L.    Hellespont  (Calvert). 
Pondania  oceanieay  Del.    lu  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
myttion,  near  Bairam  ^iul  (Assos)  (Y.). 

Obohidaobae.* 

Aceras  pyramidaliSy  Rchb.  flL     Alexandria 

Troaa  (V.). 
Orehia  papilionaeea,  L.       Troad   (Olivier), 

valley  of  Yerkasei  Kioi  (V.). 
?0.  longioomu,  Poir.     Between  NurlU  and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
0.    eoriophoraj    L.,    var.    Banda,    Rchb.    fiL 

Troad  (Olivier). 
0.  tridentatat  Scop.    Yerkassi  Kioi  (V.). 
0.  hrevUahriSy  Fisch.  et  Mey.    Between  Kara- 

jilar  and  Divanjik  on  busby  hills  (T.). 
0.  pundulaia,  Stev.    Alexandria  Troas  (Y.). 
0.  provincialU,  Balb.    Troy  (V.),  Alexandria 

Troas  (V.). 
0.  heroieat  Clarke.     Bali  Dagh,  **  tumulus  of 

Hector  "  (C). 
0.  paetAdoaambudna,  Ten.    Oulou  Dagh  (V.), 

between  Nurlu  and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
Ophrya  /udjiora,  Rchb.      Upper  Soamander 

valley  (V.). 
0.  arani/era,  Huds.    Yerkassi  Kioi  (V.),  var. 

tnammofa,  Rchb.  fil.     Upper   Scamander 

valley  (V.). 
Cephalanthera  XiphophyUumy  Rchb.  fil.    Yer- 
kassi Kioi  (V.). 
C.  cucuUaia^  Boiss.  et  Heldr.    Yerkassi  Kioi 

(Y.).    Here  may  belong    C,    epipaetoideSy 

Fisch.  et  Mey.    Between  Kestambul  and 

Tuzla  (T.). 
Spiranthea  auetumnaliaf  Rich.  Cktrgarus,  below 

the  summit  (W.). 

Ahabtllidaceae. 

Qalanthua  nivaliayli.    Scamander-eource  (C). 

Stembergia  lutea,  Ker.    Troad  (W.). 

Sty  sp.  ?    Between  Bounarbcuthi  (near  Bei- 

ramitcb)  and  Aiwajik  (W.). 

Pancratium  maritimum,  L.    Sea^shore  of  the 

Troad  (W.). 

Ibidaceab. 

Crocttamoeaiacuay  Ker,  var.  LanderianuBy  Herb. 

Kurshuklu  Tepeh  (Kushumlu?)  (Herbert). 
C.    gargaricua.    Herb.    (C.   aureua,    Clarke). 

Grarganis  (C). 
C.  biflorua.  Mill.,  var.  uMgenna^  Baker  (C. 

vemtM,     Clarke?    C    nubigenw^    Herb.) 

Summit  of  the  Gargams  (Herbert). 
C.  Sieberi,  Gay.    Troad  (Olivier). 
C  eandiduay  Clarke.    Chu-garus  (C). 


*  Yirchow's  collection  has  been  determined  by 
Mr.  F.  Kranalin. 


(7.  atUwmnaliay  Webb.    Gargarus,  below  the 

summit  (W.). 
Romtdea  Jitdbooodiumj  Seb.  et  Maur.     Troad 

(C.). 
Iria  pwniUiy  L.    Novum  Ilium  (Y.X  Hagios 

Demetrios  Tepeh  (Y.). 
J.  PaeudacortUy  L.    On  the  Bounarbashi  Su, 

not  far  from  the  bridge  (Y.). 
Gynandriria  Siayrinehiumy  Pari.    Not  rare  in 

the  meadows  of  the  anterior  Troad,  e.  g.  in 

the  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  on  the  Kali- 

futli  Asmak  (Y.). 

DiOSCOBEACBAB. 

Tamua  communia,  L.    Ida  district,  at  ErinlCL 

(V.). 

Skilaceae. 

Smilax  atperOy  L,    Troad  (W.). 
Ruacw  HypopiiyUum,  L.  (B.  IroadeirmMt  Clarke). 
Scamander-eource  (C,  Y.). 

LiLIAOEAB. 

Tviipa  mmtana,  Lind.  Upper  Scamander 
vfdley,  near  Karakioi  (T.). 

Qagea  arvmtia^  Schult.?  {Omithogalum  a., 
Clarke).    In  Tepeh  (C). 

O.  pdymorpha^  Boiss.  Yalley  of  the  Thym- 
brius  (Kimar  Su)  (Calvert). 

O.  liUea,  Schult.  ?  (flmithogfdum  Z.,  Clarke). 
Bali  Dagh,  on  the  "  tumulus  of  Hector"  (C). 

FraUlaria  Pinardi,  Boiss.     Between   Nuria    • 
and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 

F,  Schliemanni,  Aecbs.  et  Boiss.  Upper  Sca- 
mander valley  (Y.). 

LeopMia  Irojanqy  Heldr.  Troad  (S.),  Plain 
of  Troy  (Y.),  upper  Scamander  valley  (Y.), 
Alexandria  Troas  (Y.).  Here  seems  also 
to  belong  BeUevalia  comoaa,  Tchih.  Plain 
of  Tuzla  (T.). 

L.  Ptnard*,  Heldr.    Troad  (S.). 

Muacari  racemoaum.  Mill.  Plain  of  Troy  (Y.), 
Bali  Dagh,  "  tumulus  of  Hector"  (C). 

M.  paradoxum,  C.  Koch.  Between  Nurlii  and 
Tchaukhlar  (T.). 

Omithogalum  praaandrumy  Gris.  Kalifatli 
(Y.),  Alexandria  Troas  (Y.). 

0.  aulphureumy  R.  et  S.    Troad  (S.). 

0.  comoaumy  L.  Troad  (S.),  e.  g.  Hissarlik  (Y.). 

Allium  nigrumy  L.    Troad  (S.). 

A.y  sp.,  purple  flower.  Summit  of  the  Gar- 
gams  (W.). 

Aaphodelua  mierocarpua,  Yis.  Plain  of  Troy 
(W.),  e.g.  in  the  dry  meadows  on  the  In 
Tepeh  Asmak  and  on  the  Simoia  (Y.), 
Tenedos  (F.).    Greek,  iunrovp^ovKu 

A.  luteuay  L.    Alexandria  Troas  (Y.). 

Melanthiaoeae. 

?  Colchicum  auctumnale,  L.,  and 

0,  variegatumy  L.  Gargams,  below  the  sum- 
mit (W.). 

Bulbocodium  trigynwny  Adam.  Yalley  of  the 
Thymbrius  (Calvert). 
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JUirCAOEAB. 

Juneua  aeutuB,  Lmk.  In  Tepeh  Asmaki  above 
the  bridge  (V.). 

BUTOMAOBAB. 

Butomw  umheUatuB,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (S.) 

GrPEBACEAB. 

CyperuB  longusy  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (W.). 
Qalilaea  mucronata.  Pari.     Bandy  strand  of 

the  Troad  (W.),  e.  g.  to  the  north  of  Talian 

Kioi  (V). 
Scirpui  Holoachoentu,  L.    Plain  of  Troy,  near 

Bounarbashi  (G.)«   . 
8.  maritimtis,  L.    Troad  (8.). 
Carex  divi$a,  Hudg.    Troad  (S.). 
C  dicvha^  Good.    Novum  Ilium  (V.). 
C  hutpida,  Willd.    On  the  Bounarbashi  Su, 

near  tlie  bridge  (V.). 
C,  dutan$,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.),  e.  g.  on  the 

In  Tepeh  Asmak  (V.). 

Gbamineab. 

PhcdarU  minor,  Betz.  Plain  of  Troy  (Cal- 
vert). 

Sorghum  vutgare,  Pers.  Troad,  cult  (Calvert). 

8.  halepensef  Pers.  Tenedos  (F.).  Greek, 
KaXofjtdypa, 

Zea  Mayi,  L.    Troad,  cult.  (Calvert). 

Cynodon  Dactylon,  Bich.  Tenedos  (F.).  Greek, 
iypict  or  iypid^ti. 
«    rideum  tenue^  Scbrad.     Plain  of  Troy  (S., 
Calvert). 

Ph,  praiense,  L.    Pli^n  of  Troy  (Calvert). 

Alopecurus  uirieulatuuj  Pers.    Plain  of  Troy 

(^.). 
A.  agrettiB,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 

Avena  orientalis,  Schreb.  Troad,  cult  (Cal- 
vert). 

A.  harhala,  Brot.    Troad  (8.). 

Aera  capHlarUy  Host,  var.  ambigua,  Heldr. 
Troad  (S.). 

Arundo  PhragnUtes,  L.  Swamps  of  the  Plain 
of  Troy,  everywhere  (V.). 

A.  Donaxj  L.  Plain  of  Troy,  e.g.  in  the  lower 
Simois  valley  (W.). 

Briza  maxima,  L.      Troad  (S.),  quarry   at 

Kotch  Ali  Ovafisi  (V.). 
P.  Bpicata,  Sibth.  et  Sm.    Troad  (8.). 
DaciyliB  glomerata,  L.    Troad  (S.). 
Catabroaa  aquaiica,  P.  B.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.) 
Festuoa  ciliaiOy  Danth.    Troad  (8.). 
BromuB  UerUis,  L.    Troad  (8.). 

B.  iectorum,  L.  Plain  of  Troy  (8.,  Calvert), 
Chigri  Dagh  (V.). 

B,  madnienti$,  L.     PUin  of  Troy  (8.,  Cal- 
vert). 
B.  secalinwj  L.    Among  oats  (Calvert). 
B.  icoparius,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.,  Calvert). 


RmoCti.  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 

Brachypodium  dittaehyum,  P.  B.  Plain  of 
Troy  (Sibthorp,  8.). 

Triticum  wlgare,  Vill.,  and 

T.  durum,  Desf.    Troad,  cult.  (V.,  Calvert). 

T.  rtBowm,  M.  B.    Troad  (8.). 

Aegilops  triatuiata,  Willd.  Plain  of  Troy 
(Calvert). 

8ecale  oereale,  L.    Troad,  cult  (V.). 

Hordeum  vulgare,  L.  Troad,  cult  (V.,  Cal- 
vert). 

H,  bulbogum,  L.    Troad  (8.). 

H,  murinum^  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.,  Calvert). 

H.  mariiimum.  With.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 

Lolium  iemulenium,  L.  Among  oats  (Calvert). 

Gketacbae. 

Ephedra  proeera,  Fuxitx,  et  Mey.  Novum 
nium  (W.,  v.). 

Cosoferab. 

Pinu8  LarieiOy  Poir.    Mountains  above  In6 

(T.),  Ida  Mountains  (W.). 
P.  haiepensit.  Mill.    Near  the  sea-coast  (W.), 

Tenedos,  scantily  (Olivier). 
P.   ParcHiniiy  Vis.     Ida  Mountains,  forming 

the  main  part  (W.,  Parolini). 
P.  Pinea,  L.    Between  Ine'  and  Ovajik  (T.). 
Picea  orientalis.  Can.  (Ptnu«  Abies,  Webb). 

Ida  Mountains  (W.),  lower  mountain  range 

atTchauklilar(T.). 
Abies  alba,  MilL    Ida  mountains  (W.),  Agg. 

Dagh  (T.). 
Cupressus   sempervirenSy  L.     In  the  Middle 

Troad,  on  graveyards,  not  in  the  Plain  (Y.) 

e.  g.  Ine*  (C). 
Juniperus  Oiycedrus,  L.  Troad  (W.),  e.  g.  His- 

sarlik,  slopes  above  the  spring  (V,). 

FiLTCES. 

Pdypodium  vulgare^  L.     Upper  Scamander 

vaUey  (V.). 
Pteri$  aquilina,  L.    The  same  (Y.). 
Asplenium  Trichomanes,  L.    Scamander-source 

(V.). 
A.  AdiatUum-nigrum,  L.    Upper  Scamander 

vaUey  (Y.). 
Ceterach  officinarum,  Willd.    Gargarus  (C). 
Cystopterisfragilis,  Bemh.    Scamander-source 

(Y.). 

MUSCT. 

Cindidotus  aquaticus,  Bruch  et  Schimp. 
Overgrows  the  wet  rocks  at  the  Scamander* 
source  (Y.\  The  same  species  is  also 
found  at  the  source  of  Yaucluse  (C.  MHUer, 
HaL). 

LiUHEKES. 

Umea  arHeulata,  Ach.    Garganu  (C). 


APPENDIX  Vn. 


ON  THE  LOST  ABT  OF  HABDENING  COPPER. 


By  a.  J.  DuFPiELD. 


Some  years  ago,  while  engaged  in 
writing  on  the  Incas  of  Peru,  their 
civilization  and  knowledge  of  the  fine 
and  the  industrial  arts,  I  came  to 
doubt  what  has  been  so  confidently 
set  forth  by  some  historians,  that  the 
Children  of  the  Sun  knew  of  a  secret 
in  metallurgy  that  baffles  the  scienti- 
fic knowledge  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  discover.  It  is  true  that  the 
Incas  had  their  mirrors  of  polished 
copper,  which  their  women  greatly 
prized ;  and  did  not  Humboldt  bring 
to  Europe  a  copper  chisel,  that  was 
found  in  a  silver  mine  close  to  Cuzco  ? 
And  is  it  not  true  that  many  of  the 
vessels,  weapons,  tools,  and  ornaments, 
which  behmg  to  Incarial  times  and 
are  now  and  again  found  in  various 
parts  of  Peru,  are  of  a  brown  com- 
plexion, and  not  blue  or  green  with 
rust  ?  And  does  not  all  this  prove  that 
the  Incas  possessed  and  practised  the 
art  of  hardening  copper  ? 

The  Incas  were  a  wonderful  people : 
their  system  of  colonization  and  set- 
tlement is  worthy  the  attention  of 
modem  statesmen.  Their  way  of  life 
was  admirable  and  enviable  for  many 
things :  no  one,  for  example,  of  their 
kingdom  could  die  for  lack  of  bread ; 
idleness  was  punished  as  a  crime ;  no 
lawsuit  could  be  postponed  longer 
than  five  days.  Everybody  received 
an  education  peculiar  to  bis  state  and 
condition.  The  compulsory  education 
of  children  began  at  their  birth ;  for 
no  mother  was  allowed  to  take  her 
babe  in  her  arms  to  give  it  suck,  but 
was  to  bend  over  it  as  it  lay  on  its 


back,  encouraging  the  infant  to  an 
efibrt  which  he  should  never  be  re- 
leased from  making  through  the  rest 
of  his  life — that,  namely,  of  doing 
something  by  which  to  win  his  daily 
food.  Thieving  was  punished  with 
the  loss  of  the  eyes ;  the  moving  of 
a  landmark  with  death.  Water  was 
made  the  universal  servant  and  slave 
of  man ;  the  soil  wsw  divided  equally 
every  year  between  God,  the  king, 
and  the  people ;  the  earth  was  culti- 
vated with  joy  and  singing ;  the  sun 
was  the  image  of  the  Creator,  the 
moon  that  of  his  spouse ;  the  rainbow 
was  his  messenger,  and  the  stars  which 
hung  in  the  sapphire  night  inspired 
a  sense  of  beauty,  that  refined  while 
it  elevated  the  taste  of  all  observers. 
But  for  all  that,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Incas  knew  how,  by  artificial 
means,  to  give  hardness  to  copper. 
They  were  a  people  gifted  with  a 
clear  insight;  they  loved  and  wor- 
shipped Nature  in  her  most  excellent 
forms,  and  imitated  her  in  all  things ; 
their  kings'  gardens  were  beautiful, 
not  only  in  exquisite  flowers  and 
birds  and  bright-coloured  insects,  but 
also  in  perfect  imitations  of  these  in 
silver  and  gold. 

Much  meditation  on  the  arts  of 
this  refined  and  deeply  religious 
people  made  me  frequently  muse  and 
think  and  mourn,  as,  wandering 
among  the  ruins  they  have  left  behind 
them,  I  came  to  indulge  in  a  **  lodged 
hate  and  a  certain  loathing  '*  for  the 
immaculate  Spanish  Christian  people 
who  murdered  those  worshippers  of 
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Nature,  trampled  their  kings*  gardens 
into  mud,  melted  their  silver  lilies 
into  five-shilling  pieces,  and  their 
gold  primroses  and  butterflies  into 
omas,  buttons  for  court  monkeys,  and 
bucldes  and  bracelets  for  frivolous 
women.  These  and  like  things  being 
fastened  in  my  revolving  mind  often 
shaped  themselves  as  figure:}  are 
shaped  by  the  idle  motion  of  the 
kaleidoscope;  and  some  years  after, 
while  sojourning  in  Keewaiwona, 
once  the  territory  of  a  race  who  de- 
lighted to  make  beautiful  things  out 
of  a  beauteous  material, — the  Huron 
Indians,  who  held  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior, — I  one  day  caught 
sight  of  a  large  boulder  of  peculiar 
shape  and  colour  lying  amongst  other 
and  difierent  boulders  on  the  lake- 
shore.  It  was  slightly  tinged  with  a 
blue-green  mould,  but  its  deeply  cut 
crevices  were  as  bright  as  red-hot 
wire.  Afterwards  I  picked  up  some 
copper  daggers  of  fine  shape,  and 
sharp  in  edge  and  point.  I  was  also 
present  at  the  finding,  some  thirty 
feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Superior, 
of  three  swords,  20  in.,  18  in.,  and  16 
in.  long  respectively,  also  complete 
in  bevelled  edge  and  shapeful  point, 
handle  and  fluting  of  the  sides  finely 
wrought,  untouched  by  tlie  lapse  of 
time,  and  but  little  sullied  by  the 
presence  of  an  oxide.  I  subsequently 
visited  the  Ontonagon  district,  where 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  1  saw 
native  copper  lying  in  its  rocky 
womb,  twin-bom  with  silver,  and 
shining  with  a  lustre  comparable  only 
to  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  There 
is  something  in  the  sight  and  presence 
of  a  large  massy  body  shining  in  the 
dark  of  the  earth,  and  retaining  its 
brightness  for  the  eye  to  take  in  its 
fill  of  beauty,  that  may  be  compared 
to  the  charm  of  sustained  music  unex- 
pectedly heard  for  the  first  time ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  year's  residence  in 
that  metallic  region,  I  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  returning  to  that 
comparison  and  testing  its  truth. 


On  my  return  to  England  I  carried 
with  me  many  samples  of  these  metals, 
which  were  analysed  in  the  usual 
way ;  but  the  gangue  of  the  samples 
from  Keewaiwona  carried  a  number 
of  bright  specks  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  which  I  picked  out  with  a  pair 
of  pincers.  They  were  globules  of 
a  bright  grey- white  metal,  which 
had  resisted  the*  action  alike  of  nitric 
acid  and  aqua  regia.  Assisted  by  my 
late  friend  Mr.  W.  Valentin,  of  the 
Koyal  College  of  Chemistry,  15  grains' 
weight  of  these  minute  specks  were 
treated  with  an  infusion  of  potassic 
bisulphate,  dissolved  in  water,  preci- 
pitated on  zinc,  and  subsequently 
"heated  in  hydrogen,  giving  us  a  dark- 
grey  powdery  substance  that  could 
be  beaten  into  shape.  Professor 
Frankland  subjected  a  portion  of  this 
to  spectrum  analysis.  The  left  hand 
of  the  ribbon  was  filled  in  with  the 
bars  characteristic  of  rhodium,  and 
the  charcoal  finger  crucibles  carried 
minute  particles  of  pure  metallic 
rhodium,  which  I  retain.  Subse- 
quently to  this  I  was  requested  by 
Mr.  Valentin  to  analyse  the  **  impuri- 
ties "  of  certain  coppers,  which  I  did, 
not  knowing  whence  the  coppers  came, 
or  in  what  part  of  the  world  they 
were  found ;  they  yielded  us,  among 
other  elements,  ruthenium  and  iri- 
dium. When  I  came  to  learn  that 
these  coppers  came  from  the  great 
native  copper  deposit  from  which  the 
Incas  took  their  metal  for  making 
their  edge-tools  and  weapons,  their 
arrow-heads  and  vessels,  tbeir  bright 
flat  reflecting  mirrors  to  give  gladness 
to  their  women,  their  concave  mirrors 
by  which  their  priests  "drew  fire 
from  the  sun,' — the  whole  thing 
flashed  across  my  mind,  that  it  was 
to  the  presence  of  the  metals  of  the 
platinum  group  that  the  hardness  of 
the  copper  was  due,  and  not  to  any 
art  of  hardening  copper,  which  was 
known  to  the  liicas,  but  is  now  lost. 
T-h^n  I  returned  to  Lake  Superior  to 
hunt  for  the  home  of  rhodium,  sending 
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from  time  to  time  to  Mr.  Valentin  for 
analysis  examples  of  a  certain  lustrous 
doeply-dyed  native  copper,  and  be 
always  found  traces  of  rhodium. 

I  come  therefore  to  the  conclusion, 
that  all  the  knowledge  which  the 
Incas  and  the  Hurons  had  on  the 
hardening  of  copper  was  due  to  their 
love  of  beautiful  things :  they  came  to 
know  by  experience  that  the  deep- 
coloured  copper  from  a  certain  locality 
was  not  only  fine  of  complexion,  but 
very  hard :  of  this,  therefore,  they 
made  their  excellent  vessels  and  their 
keen-cutting  blades. 

Professor  Roberts,  of  the  Royal 
Mint,  who  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
this  matter,  has  made  an  experiment 
with  90  per  cent,  of  copper  and  10  per 
cent,  of  rhodium,  which  has  yielded 
an  alloy  very  similar  in  colour  to  the 
native  copper  of  Keewaiwona:  the 
fracture  is  exactly  the  same  in  shade, 
but  of  its  hardness  it  is  difficult  to 
tell :  a  portion  of  the  alloy  left  in  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  was  found  to 
be  very  hard.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Professor  Roberts  may  yet  find  time 
to  conduct  other  experiments  which 
shall  throw  some  light  on  the  amount 
of  rhodium  with  which  Nature  used  to 


form  that  alloy  of  her  own,  and  from 
which  we  may  assume  that  some  of 
her  devout  children  made  their  most 
perfect  things. 


In  printing  the  foregoing  commu- 
nication,  I  oflfer  my  very  sincere 
thanks  to  Mr.  Duffield  for  his  interest- 
ing account  of  a  discovery  so  important 
in  its  bearing  on  the  general  question 
of  pre-historic  metallurgy.  1'he  dis- 
covery presents  an  obvious  analogy  to 
the  implements  of  copper,  harder  than 
ordinary  commercial  copper^  which  I 
found  in  the  stratum  of  the  first  city 
at  Hissarlik  (see  p.  261) ;  but  there 
has  not  been  time,  since  my  attention 
was  called  to  it,  to  decide  the  question 
whether  the  copper  found  by  me  is,  in 
fact,  a  natural  alloy  similar  to  that 
which  Mr.  Duffield  discovered  in  Ame- 
rica. The  necessary  experiments  have 
.  still  to  be  conducted ;  but  meanwhile  I 
feel  it  an  honour  and  pleasiire  that 
the  present  work  should  be  enriched 
with  a  discovery  that  promises  to  be 
fruitful  in  results  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  early  Copper  Age,  which  we  now 
know  certainly  to  have  preceded  that 
of  Bronze  (see  pp.  257,  268).— H.  S. 
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In  no  other  land  of  the  ancient  world 
does  the  worship  of  the  Cow  play  so 
important  a  part  as  in  Egypt.  The 
representations  and  inscriptions  on 
the  oldest  monuments  already  contain 
copious  references  to  the  sacred  Cow ; 
but  it  is  only  from  the  monuments  of 
later  periods  that  scientific  enquiry  is 
first  supplied  with  clearer  information 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  worship  and 
its  connection  with  a  goddess  of  the 
Egyptian  Olympus  of  learned  inves- 
tigation. The  following  account, 
founded  on  monumental  records,  com- 
prises in  one  view  everything  that 
lelates  to  the  origin  of  this  worship, 
and  that  is  calculated  to  throw  light 
on  the  nature  of  this  peculiar  venera- 
tion for  the  cow. 

In  the  oldest  representations,  re- 
lating to  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  cow,  coming  forth  out  of  the 
primeval  waters,  appears  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Hermopolite  nome  in 
Upper  Egypt  as  the  mother  of  the 
young  Sun-god.  Clinging  to  the 
horns  of  his  parent,  the  young  god 
kindles  the  light  of  day,  and  the  life 
of  all  creatures  begins  with  him.  To 
speak  in  the  language  of  the  monu- 
ments, Isis  (that  is,  the  cow)  causes 
her  son  Horus  (more  exactly  Harpo- 
crates,  that  is,  "  Horus  the  child  ")  to 
come  into  existence  first  of  all,  and 
the  visible  forms  of  the  world  com- 
mence the  cycle  of  their  earthly  course 
from  life  to  death :  Horus  becomes 
Osiris,  and,  in  the  eternal  revolution 
of  things,  from  the  dead  Osiris  a  new 
rejuvenated  Horus  is  developed.     In 


this  myth  Osiris  symbolizes  the  prim- 
eval water,  the  fertilizing  moisture; 
Isis,  under  the  image  of  the  cow,  the 
receptive  and  productive  power  of 
nature;  Horus,  the  light  which  is 
kindled  from  the  moisture,  just  as  in 
the  teaching  of  Heraclitus,  surnamed 
**  the  obscure"  (6  o-icoreivo?).  This  is  the 
esoteric  part  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
doctrines  of  hoary  wisdom,  to  which  a 
later  cycle  of  myths  sought  to  give  an 
historic  foundation. 

The  more  ancient  conception,  which 
goes  back  to  the  times  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  gives  the  following  solution, 
of  the  enigmatical  representation  of 
the  goddess  Isis  with  the  head  of  a  cow. 
Horus  (Apollo)  and  Set  (Typhon) 
fought  with  one  another  for  the 
sovereignty  over  the  kingdom  of 
Osiris.  Set  is  defeated.  Isis,  moved 
with  compassion  for  the  "  elder  brother  " 
conquered  by  Horus,  frees  him  from 
his  bonds.  Horus,  filled  with  anger 
and  rage,  separates  the  head  of  Isis 
from  her  body.  Thot,  the  Egyptian 
Hermes,  by  the  aid  of  the  magic  power 
of  his  charms,  replaces  it  by  the  head 
of  the  (sacred)  Cow  (tep^he).  This 
strange  myth  is  preserved  in  the 
Sallier  papyrus  No.  4,  containing 
an  ancient  Egyptian  calendar  of  the 
times  of  the  first  Ramessids,  according 
to  which  this  event  took  place  on  the 
26th  day  of  the  month  Thot  (the  14th 
of  August,  according  to  the  Sothis- 
year,  and  the  23rd  of  September,^  ac- 


*  Chabos,   Le  Calendrier  du  papyrus  Saliicr, 
iv.  p.  30. 
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cording  to  tbe  Alexandrian  calendar). 
In  remembrance  thereof,  Bacrifices  for 
the  gods  I  sis  and  Thot  were  prescribed 
for  ever  on  this  day.  Plutarch'  was 
acquainted  with  this  legend,  of  which 
he  says,  '*  The  fight  lasted  many  days, 
and  Horus  conquered.  But  Isis,  to 
whose  keeping  the  fettered  Typhon 
had  been  committed,  did  not  kill  him, 
but  freed  and  dismissed  him.  Horus 
did  not  bear  this  patiently ;  he  even 
laid  hands  on  his  mother,  and  tore 
the  crown  from  her  head ;  but  Hermes 
placed  on  her  a  helmet  like  the  head 
of  a  cow  {fiovKpavov  Kpdy(Ki),"  The  best 
proof  that  Isis  was  in  fact  worshipped 
under  the  local  conception  of  her  as 
Hathor  (Aphrodite)  in  this  cow- 
headed  form,  is  the  name  of  the  town 
dedicated  to  her,  Tep-ahe  (*  cow-head '), 
called  by  the  Copts,  with  the  article 
prefixed,  Petpieh,  by  the  Arabs  Atjih^ 
the  metropolis  of  the  last  (the  22nd) 
Upper  Egyptian  nome,  known  to  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  Aphrodito- 
polis,^  in  which  Isis  was  worsliipped 
as  Hathor  (Aphrodite).* 

In  another  conception  (almost  a 
thousand  years  later)  the  myth  which 
identifies  Isis  with  the  coy  is  explained 
in  a  way  that  throws  the  clearest  light 
on  its  connection  with  corresponding 
Greek  myths.  The  goddess  Isis,  per- 
secuted by  Typhon,  retires  to  the 
marshes  of  Buto  in  Lower  Egypt,  on 
the  island  of  Chebi  (the  Chemmis  or 
Chembis  of  the  Greek  authors  from 
Herodotus  onward),  whose  papyrus- 
beds  secured  her  from  the  snares  of 
her  pursuer.  There  she  brought  into 
the  world  her  son  Horus  (sumamed 
Nub,  that  is,  **  the  golden  ").  This 
is  the  same  island  spoken  of  by 
Herodotus    (ii.    156),    according    to 

«  Delsideet  Oairide,  c  19. 

'  See  Brugsch,  Dictionnaire  g^ographiquef 
p.  933. 

*  Ibid.  p.  1360,  ixii.  According  to  Strabo 
also  (iTii.  p.  809),  a  sacred  wMte  cow  was  held  in 
special  honour  in  the  Arabian  town  of  Aphro- 
ditopolis  (that  is,  on  the  eastern  Arabian  side  of 
Egypt),  and  in  the  nome  of  the  same  name. 


whom  the  Egyptians  maintained 
that  it  had  been  floating  since  the 
time  when  the  goddess  Leto  of  Buto 
received  into  her  care  from  Isis- 
Demeter  the  young  Horus- Apollo. 
The  Egyptian  representation  of  the 
legend  of  the  journey  of  Isis  to  the 
island  of  Chebi-Chemmis  is  found 
most  fully  in  a  part  of  the  remarkable 
texts  which  are  treated  of  in  the 
Mettemich-Stele  of  the  time  of  king 
Nectanebus  I.  (378-360  B.C.),  for 
the  full  publication  of  which,  under 
the  title:  "The  Mettemich-Stele 
published  for  the  first  time  in  its 
original  size  "  (Leipzig,  1877),*  science 
is  indebted  to  the  industry  of  a  young 
Bussian  Egyptologist,  M.  Golnishefif. 
I  have  published  the  translation  of 
the  part  in  question  in  the  Aegyptiache 
Zeitschrift  for  1879,  page  i. 

The  Egyptian  texts  frequently 
allude  in  other  passages  to  the  wander- 
ings of  Isis,  and  to  the  flight  of  the 
goddess  from  Typhon.  In  these,  Isis 
appears  accompanied  by  her  son 
Horus,  whom  she  seeks  to  withdraw 
from  the  snares  of  his  hostile  brother 
by  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  stratagems 
and  magic  arts.  The  most  remarkable 
account  is  that  found  on  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  great  temple  of  Edfou 
(Apollinopolis  Magna  in  Upper  Egypt) 
regarding  the  statements  of  mythical 
geography  about  the  seven  Oases 
of  the  Libyan  Desert,  known  to 
the  Egyptians  in  the  times  of  the 
Ptolemies.®  Under  the  head  which 
treats  of  the  Oasis  of  To-ahe,  that 
is  '*  Land  of  the  Cow  "  (the  present 
Oasis  of  Farafrah)  it  is  expressly 
noted  that  here  the  worship  of  Osiris 
was  predominant,  in  which  the  great 
trinity,  Osiris,  Isis  and  Horus,  was 
venerated  by  the  inhabitants.  On  this 
occasion  it  is  related  of  the  goddess : 
"  She  wandered  about  with  her  son, 

*  Die  Metterjuch'Steie  in  der  OrigmcUgrSss^ 
zum  ersten  McU  herausgegeben ;  Leipzig,  1877. 

*  Published  in  full  in  Diimichen's  Die  Octeen 
der  libyschen  Wihte;  Strassburg,  1877,  plate  iy. 
folL 
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the  young  boy,  to  hide  him  from  Set 
(Typhon).  lliis  goddess  changed 
herself  into  the  eacred  Cow  Hor-Secha, 
and  the  young  boy  into  the  sacred 
Bull  Hapi  (Apis,  Epaphus).  She  went 
with  him  to  this  town  of  Hapi  (Apis, 
in  the  Libyan  nome  of  Lower  Egypt), 
in  order  to  behold  his  father  0»iris 
who  is  there." 

Nothing  can  be  plainer,  clearer,  or 
more  instructive  than  these  few  words, 
which  throw  such  a  surprising  light 
on  the  worship  of  the  Cow  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Delta.  The  geo- 
graphical researches  founded  on  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  re- 
cords from  all  times  of  Egyptian 
history,  to  which  my  whole  attention 
has  been  turned  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  afford  most  important  disclosures 
as  to  the  worship  of  the  Cow  in  the 
Libyan  nome,  inclusive  of  the  nome 
called  Mareotes  by  the  geographer 
Ptolemy.'  Three  towns,  above  all, 
claim  our  attention  in  this  connection. 
First  the  town  of  Hapi,  Apis,  the  old 
capital  of  the  Libyan  nome,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  Mareotis, 
with  the  worship  of  Osiris  as  a  bull ; 
next,  the  place  Tha-ahe,  "  the  Cow- 
town"  par  exceUence^  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  former;  and 
the  place  Tha-Hor-Secha,  or  Tha- 
Secha-Hor  (the  Tdxopau  of  Ptolemy), 
the  name  of  which  means  "  Abode  or 
Town  of  the  sacred  Cow  Hor-Secha.* 
All  these  designations  had  their  origin 
in  the  flight  of  Isis  and  her  son  Horus 
from  the  Oasis  of  the  "Cow-land" 
(Farafrah)  to  the  maritime  districts  of 
the  Libyan  nome  situate  to  the  north, 
the  ancient  settlements  of  immigrant 
tribes,  who  were  wont  to  direct  their 
course  to  Egypt  on  the  west  by  land, 

'  Referring  to  classical  accounts,  it  maj  be 
remarlced  here  that,  according  to  Strabo  (xrii. 
p.  80),  an  Aphrodite,  and  a  cow  consecrated  to 
her,  were  worshipped  in  the  town  of  Moroemphis, 
belonging  to  the  ancient  Libyan  nome  of  the 
monnments. 

*  See  my  treatise  Le  lac  Mcar€bUi,  in  the  Eefom 
^/yptolojique  ;  Paris,  1880,  p.  32. 


on  the  north  by  water,  and  who  were 
destined  to  become  disagreeable  neigh- 
bours for  the  Egyptians.  That  among 
these  foreigners  there  were  also  ad- 
venturers of  lonio-Carian  descent,  is 
proved  by  the  purely  Greek  designa- 
tions of  some  names  and  towns  situated 
on  this  side  of  Egypt ;  designations, 
the  origin .  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  connected  above  all  with  pro- 
minent names  in  the  Trojan  legends. 
Menelaus  and  his  pilot  Canobus  gave 
their  names,  the  former  to  a  nome, 
the  latter  to  the  well-known  town  of 
Canobus.  Helen  and  Paris,  on  their 
voyage  to  Egypt,  landed  in.  the  same 
parts,  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  the 
Egyptian  co^tguard.  Besides  these 
famous  names,  other  appellations  of  a 
Greek  form  indicate  a  foreign  inter- 
course, the  origin  of  which  must  not 
be  first  sought  in  the  times  of  classical 
antiquity.  The  designation  of  the 
Metelitic  Nome,  lying  upon  the  sea  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Canobic  branch 
of  the  Nile,  shows  most  clearly  how 
regular  foreign  intercourse  must  have 
been  in  this  part  of  the  Delta ;  for  the 
origin  of  the  name  cannot  be  sought 
in  any  Grecized  Egyptian  word,  but 
in  the  pure  Greek  /tcn/Xv?,  "  foreign 
visitor  and  settler."  Thus,  then,  we 
obtain  the  clearest  explanation  of  the 
fact  that,  besides  the  worship  of  Osiris, 
the  Egyptian  monuments  attribute  to 
the  districts  frequented  by  foreigners  a 
worship  of  the  (Tj^honic)  Set,  which 
found  its  sensuous  expression  in  the 
animals  consecrated  to  this  deity, 
the  crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus.* 
While  these  strangers  brought  to 
the  Egyptians  what  the  latter  were 
accustomed  to  comprehend  under  the 
general  name  of  Set,  that  is  every- 
thing foreign,  on  the  other  hand 
the  former  received  more  from  the 
Egyptians  than  they  themselves  were 
in  a  position  to  give.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  religion,  what  must  have 
specially  struck  the  foreigners  was  the 

*  See  my  Didkmnaire  g^ographiique^  p.  1305  £ 
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worship  of  Osiris,  that  is,  the  primitive 
form  of  the  Egyptian  faith,  with 
its  peculiar  idea  of  the  wandering 
Isis,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a  cow, 
sought  to  escape  the  snares  of  Set. 
Even  though  they  may  not  have  known 
the  secret  meaning  of  this  myth, 
which  had  been  developed  on  the 
Libyan  side  of  Egypt  along  the  sea- 
coast,  and  which  denoted  the  conflict 
of  foreign  ideas  with  the  native 
religion,  customs,  and  views — the 
former  symbolized  by  the  forms  of 
Set  and  his  demoniacal  animals,  the 
crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus,  the 
latter  by  the  trinity  of  Osiris,  Isis, 
and  Horus,  and  by  the  animal  forms 
of  the  sacred  cow,  Hor-secha,  and  the 
Apis-bull, — yet  the  Greek  genius 
breathed  its  life  into  these  legends  of 
pure  Egyptian  origin,  and  modelled 
them  according  to  special  local  colour- 
ing into  special  myths,  which  found 
their  most  striking  expression  in  the 
Hera  Boopis,  and  in  the  cow-heuded 
15,  the  wandering  goddess,  whose 
name  is  from  the  root  I  in  cT/mi: 
and  in  ancient  Egyptian  the  root  t, 
ttt,  10,  as  also  the  Coptic  word  t  derived 
from  it,  denote  exactly  the  same — ire, 
venire.  The  migration  and  trans- 
ference of  this  legend  from  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Egyptian  Delta  to 
the  Greek  coasts  and  islands,  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  conceived  under 
the  form  of  an  historical  fact,  which  is 
best  exhibited  in  the  fable  of  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Libyan  king  Danaiis, 
the  brother  of  Aegyptus,  to  Argos. 

I  am  not  bold  enough  to  seek  an 
Egyptian  origin  for  the  name  of  Da- 
naiis, according  to  a  method  in  favour 
with  many  scholars  nowadays ;  but  I 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  fact 
that,  among  the  districts  and  tribes 
nearest  to  the  sea-coabt  of  the  Libyan 
nome,  there  appears  the  name  TehannUy 
Thannu,  which  must  have  been  known 
down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  since 
this  writer  expressly  observes,  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  regions,  noines, 
and  towns,  on  the  west  side  of  the 


Delta:  rev  8k  Mopctcorov  ra  fih^  iiri 
OaXaarajf  KaXcirat  Totveuz  rj  Tcvcia.  He- 
garded  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
contest  for  sovereignty,  celebrated  in 
the  Greek  legend,  between  the  two 
brothers  Danaus  and  Aegyptus,  that 
is  between  a  Libyan  and  Egyptian 
race,  would  have  a  deeper  historical 
significance.  We  know  still  further 
from  the  Egyptian  monumental  re- 
cords, that  under  Mineptah  11.  (Me- 
nephthes,  about  1300  B.C.),  the  son  of 
king  Bamses  II.,  there  occurred  a 
vast  migration,  which  first  made  its 
pressure  felt  from  Libya  on  the 
western  territory  of  the  Delta,"  whose 
nearest  border  district,  lying  along 
the  sea-coast,  embraced  the  land  and 
people  of  the  Tehannu  or  Tehennu 
(the  inserted  vowels  e  and  a  are 
doubtful,  since  they  have  to  be  sup- 
plied). The  name  Tehannu,  also 
written  simply  Tehan  or  Than, 
which  here  appears  a  second  time  in 
a  wider  sense,  is  of  pure  Egyptian, 
origin,  and  must  be  referred  to  the 
Egyptian  root  thn,  "to  glitter,  to 
shine,  to  flash,  to  beam,"  (compare 
the  Coptic  ^Hlt  ftdgur) ;  whence  also 
we  find  the  name  thn  as  the  desig- 
nation of  a  stone,  according  to  Lep- 
sius  the  yellow  topaz,  although  this 
latter  explanation  is  not  placed  beyond 
doubt.  The  Egyptian  appellation 
thn,  transferred  to  another  and  larger 
territory,  reminds  us  at  once  of  the 
Greek  name  Marmarica  (Mapfuapucq) 
for  the  region  which  followed  im- 
mediately to  the  west  of  the  Libyan 
nome,  and,  in  the  time  of  the  geo- 
grapher Ptolemy,  formed  a  separate 
independent  nome,  belonging  to  Egypt. 
Just  as  the  Egyptian  root  thn,  so  the 
Greek  fiapfiaipo},  fiapfjuapll^Q},  signifies 
"to  glisten,  to  glimmer,  to  sparkle, 
to  shine,"  whence  the  derivatives  /Aop- 
/Aopcos,  "glistening,  gleaming,"  fiap- 
/Aopos,  "shining  stone,  marble,"  and, 
let  us  now  add,  Mop/mpuci;,  in  a  sense 


*•  See  my  History  of  Bjypt,  p.  567 ;  yol.  U. 
p.  122  f.,  En'g.  trans.  2nd  ed. 
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referring  to  the  brightness  and  glLtter 
of  the  district,  which  consists  of  bright, 
shining  limestone. 

Whether  we  accept  the  connection 
of  the  Greek  Daiiaiis  with  the  name 
of  the  larger  region  (Marmarica)  or 
of  the  lesser  (Tatvcui,  Tckcui),  called 
Thn  on  the  monuments,  the  Libyan 
locality  of  both  remains  as  cer- 
tain as  the  Libyan  origin  of  King 
Danaiis.  The  statement,  accredited 
by  the  ancients,  that  he  taught  the 
Argives  among  other  things  to  build 
larger  and  more  convenient  ships,  and 
to  dig  wells  (we  may  call  to  mind  the 
cisterns  in  Libya,  the  land  of  drought), 
cannot  but  contribute  to  give  greater 
force  to  the  probability  of  this  con- 
nection ;  and  still  more  so  the  circum- 
stance, that  Danatts  made  good  his 
claim  to  Argos  by  proving  his  descent 
from  Inachus,  that  is,  from  the  father 
of  Iq,  the  Libyan  Isis,  the  Cow- 
Mother  of  Epaphus-Apis. 

The  comparison  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Greek  accounts  concerning  the 
wor^h^p  of  the  Cow  and  of  the  cow- 
headed  goddess,  whatever  were  the 
names  and  local  conceptions  of  her  in 
Greece  and  Egypt,  leads  to  the  follow- 
ing result : — 

The  Cow  (ahe),  under  the  peculiar 
mythological  name  of  Hor-secha  or 
Secha-hor,  was  regarded  on  the  Libyan 
side  of  Egypt — from  the  Oasis  of  To- 
ahe  (that  is  "  Cow-land,"  the  Farafrah 
of  our  time)  to  the  sea-coast— as  the 
living  symbol  of  the  goddess  Isis; 
and  was  worshipped  there  in  towns 
and  sanctuaries  of  the  same  name. 
She  represents  the  transformed  Isis, 
who  in  this  shape  seeks  to  escape  the 


per>«ecutions  of  Set,  the  Kakodaemon 
of  the  Egyptian  pantheon.  The  region 
of  her  wanderings  is  Libya  and  the 
Libyan  desert  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
the  word.  Her  child  Hor,  the  future 
Osiris-Serapis,  appears  veiled  under 
the  form  of  a  Bull,  the  Hapi- 
Apis-Epaphus.  The  Libyan  seat  of 
his  wor>hip  is  the  town  of  Apis, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake 
Mareotis.  The  Cow-headed  (hoopis) 
Isis,  or  whatever  may  have  been  her 
local  designation,  or  Isis  with  the 
horns  of  a  cow  and  the  disc  of  the 
moon  between  them  on  her  head,  are 
stereotyped  forms  of  the  Egyptian 
idols,  the  origin  of  which  goes  back 
to  the  most  ancient  times  of  Egyptian 
history.  The  relationship  of  these 
forms  with  the  Hera-I6,  in  idea  and 
representation,  is  indisputHble,  and 
comes  from  a  common  source,  which 
had  its  origin  from  the  soil  of 
the  Libyan  side  of  the  Egyptian 
Delta — on  that  territory  which,  in  the 
earlier  times  of  the  history  of  the 
Pharaohs,  witnessed  the  development 
of  an  active  foreign  intercourse  by 
sea  and  land.^ 

Every  connection  of  the  Greek 
yXavKWTn^f  as  an  epithet  of  the  Homeric 
Athen6,  with  Egyptian  representa- 
tions, must  be  rejected.  The  Egyp- 
tians regarded  the  owl  as  a  bird  of  ill 
omen ;  and  no  deity,  whether  male  or 
female,  bears  the  head  of  this  animal. 


>  These  views  of  my  friend  Brugsch  agree 
perfectly  with  the  myt^  of  15  as  giyen  ip  the 
Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  azul  especially  with 
the  termination  of  her  wandering  in  Egypt, 
where  she  gives  birth  to  Epaphus. 

H.  SCHUEMAITK. 
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My  dear  friend  Schuemann,  —  In 
complying  most  readily  with  your 
wish  to  do  justice  to  the  above  title 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Egyptian 
antiquity,  I  am  troubled  with  certain 
scruples,  which  I  cannot  withhold 
from  you  in  the  very  beginning  of 
my  letter.  As  I  have  the  accidental 
merit,  by  favour  only  of  good  for- 
tune, of  having  moved  for  a  long  num- 
ber of  years  amidst  the  world  of 
Egyptian  monuments  as  among  old 
acquaintances,  you  will  perhaps  de- 
mand from  me,  as  from  an  initiated 
priest,  disclosures  on  the  relations 
between  Troy  and  Egypt.  Y'ou  may 
expect  from  me  the  solution  of  ob- 
scure historical  enigmas,  and  rejoice 
by  anticipation  at  having  found  at 
the  right  hour  the  right  man,  who 
has  in  this  respect  succeeded  in 
evoking,  as  if  by  enchantment,  old 
life  from  the  ruins  of  dead  monu- 
mental. Nothing  have  I  to  bring  of 
all  that  you  expect  and  that  I  should 
like  to  lay  at  your  feet,  as  the  most 
eloquent  testimony  of  my  friendship 
and  high  esteem.  Is  it  my  fault,  is 
it  the  fault  of  the  monuments,  if  I 
appear  before  you  with  a  poor  gift? 
I  fear  the  fault  lies  with  both,  and, 
with  this  frank  confession,  I  transport 
myself  into  the  midst  of  the  monu- 
ments and  their  inscriptions. 

The  name  of  the  Hellenes  must 
necessarily  have  been  known  to  the 
Egyptians  from  the  time  when  Hel- 
lenes, as  pirates  or  as  travellers  and 
cast-away  mariners,  set  foot  on  Egyp- 
tian soil.      The  latest  testimonies  to 


this  are  furnished,  as  is  self-evident, 
by  the  times  of  the  Pt^demies.  On  the 
extant  stones  and  in  the  papyrus-rolls 
of  that  epoch,  which  is  comparatively 
the  modem  history  of  Egypt,  the 
Hellenes  are  called  by  the  name 
of  XJineny  Ueinen,  which  has  continued 
in  the  Coptic  language  in  the  forms 
of  Ueinin,  Ueeinin,  Ueeienin.  The  word 
so  written  and  spoken  has  no  linguis- 
tic connection  either  with  the  'laovcs, 
*Io)V€s,  of  the  Greeks,  or  vrith  the  Javan 
of  the  Bible  (as  has  been  generally 
assumed),  but  it  is  a  derivative  from 
the  Egyptian  root  uni,  utnt,  preserved 
also  in  Coptic  in  the  forms  uoetn,  uSinit 
uoeinCj  etc.,  with  the  significations  of 
the  Latin  lumen,  lux,  splendor,  and, 
in  composition  with  the  verb  er 
(  =facere,  esse),  it  means  ftdgere,  splen- 
dere,  Ulucescere,  iUumiTiare,  or  parti- 
cipialljs  lucidus,  splendens.  1  observe 
at  once  in  this  place  how,  in  fact, 
the  peoples  of  the  Pulasta  (Pelas- 
gians)  and  Tekkar  (Teucrians)^  are 
once  denoted  on  a  monument,  of 
the  times  of  King  Bamses  III.,  with 
the  help  of  a  Semitic  word  like 
taher,  that  is  in  Hebrew  "iniD,  "  biil- 
liant,"  **  shining,"  **  conspicuous," 
"celebrated."  ITiat  is  to  say,  the 
above  nations,  which  I  have  in  my 
mind,  are  called,  some  of  them, 
"  celebrated  peoples  on  the  land,"  the 
others  "  on  the  sea." 

This  designation,  which  implies  so 
much  that  is  flatteiing  for  the  Hel- 


*  HiBfory  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  153  foil.,  Eng. 
trans.  2nd  ed. 
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lenes,  can  only  be  established,  as  I  have 
said,  for  the  later  period  of  Egyptian 
history.  It  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  demotic  epoch  of  writing.  It  is, 
however,  scarcely  to  be  presumed  that 
the  Egyptian  proper  name  Uinen,  in 
connection  with  the  Semitic  taker — 
both  with  the  sense  of  **  light,  lumin- 
ous,  brilliant,"— could  have  been  an 
invention  of  the  Egyptians.  On  the 
contrary,  the  supposition  may  be 
admitted,  that  the  name  Uinen  repre- 
sented the  Egyptian  transUUion  of  a 
genuine  Greek  denomination  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  and  in  this  connection 
I  call  to  mind  the  name  Hellas, 
Hellen,  itself,  the  root  of  which 
seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  Greek 
stem  sel  .(compare  o-cXas,  o-cAcuii,  o-cAao-- 
a-ofuuy  "lustre,"  "glance,"  "shine,") 
with  the  signification  of  "  to  be 
bright,  glance,  shine,  glimmer."  Ana- 
logies within  Greek  itself  are  not 
wanting.  Let  us  compare  o-cX-an; 
with  cX-ai^,  "torch,"  ScX-iJny,  "moon," 
<ns  with  vsf  the  name  of  the  race  of 
the  'EXXol  (Strabo,  vii.  §  328)  with  the 
Homeric  ScXAoi  (Iliad  xvi.  234) ;  let 
us  add  to  this  the  words  in  which 
the  Greek  aspirate  (*)  is  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  «,  as  in  v$  =  «tM,  c&>9  = 
sedes,  0X9  ^  sal^  scUumt  Ifnna  =  aerpo, 
iXucYf  =  aalix^  aXrXofiai  ^  saHo,  i^Xios  = 
sol,  IBiK^sudor,  and  many  others. 

In  the  existing  bilingual  and  tri- 
ling^ual  inscriptions,  the  demotic 
Uinen  uniformly  corresponds  to  a 
hieroglyphic  form  Ha^neb  or  Hau-neb, 
which  (compound)  word  has  the 
signification  of  "  those  who  are 
behind  their  chiefs,  those  who  follow 
their  chiefs,"  consequently  foreign- 
ers, who  choose  their  chiefs  in 
order  to  accompany  them  on  warlike 
expeditions.  My  explanation  of  this 
most  ancient  proper  name  is  new; 
but  I  have  confirmed  it  by  the  most 
striking  examples  of  its  use.  llie 
Hau-neb  appear  already  on  the  monu- 
ments of  an  early  time,  even  before 
the  epoch  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty 
(about  1700  B.C.).     They  make  their 


appearance  in  what  is  called  the 
"  List  of  the  Nine  Nations,"  as  a  dis- 
tinct group  of  peoples,  whose  places  of 
abode  are  clearly  and  distinctly  indi- 
cated by  the  following  words  in  an 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  text  of  the 
Ptolemaic  time :  "  Hau-^ieb  is  the 
name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  sea,  and  the  numer- 
ous and  great  (or,  the  very  numerous) 
peoples  of  the  north."  In  this  geo- 
graphical conception  of  the  seat  of 
the  peoples  and  races  of  the  north.on 
the  soil  of  Asia  Minor,  called  Hau- 
neb, — established  as  it  is  by  the  monu- 
ments— we  have  the  solid  foundation 
for  all  the  indications  of  the  earlier 
and  later  monuments. 

With  some  of  these  peoples  we  be- 
come first  acquainted  from  the  records 
of  the  m(muments  about  the  cam- 
paigns of  King  Kamses  II.  Sestura 
(Sesostiib)  against  the  mighty  peo- 
ple of  the  Cheta  or  Chita,  the  Hittites, 
or  "  children  of  Cheth,"  of  the  Bible. 
A  great  confederacy  of  nations,  which 
extended  over  Western  Asia  and  Asia 
Minor,  opposed  the  celebrated  Egyp- 
tian conqueror,  in  order  to  dispute 
with  him  the  supremacy  over  the 
paii»  of  Asia  now  mentioned.  The 
heroic  poem  of  Pentaur,  in  gloiifica- 
tion  of  the  victories  of  this  Pharaoh 
over  the  king  of  Cheta  and  his  con- 
federates, names  as  such,  first  quite 
generally,  "all  peoples  from  the  fur- 
thest extremities  of  the  sea  to  the 
land  of  Cheta."  The  region  is  dis- 
tinctly indicated :  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  on 
whose  banks  lay  the  eastern  border 
districts  of  Qarq^masha,  Carchemish,^ 
and  QAZAUANATaN,  Gauzanitis,  the 
Goshen  of  the  Bible.  Over  againht 
them,  as  representatives  of  the  western 
regions  of  Asia  Minor  (at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  sea),  appear  the  peoples  of 
the  DaRDaNi,  the  Dardanians,  Mauna, 


*  Th«  ruins  of  Carcheroish  have  been  lately 
discovered  at  Jerabliia  (Hierapolis)  on  the 
Euphrates. 
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Mauon,  ihe  Maeonians  or  Meonians 
(the  ancient  Lydians),  Masu,  the 
Mysians,  Liku,  the  Lycians.  The 
two  names  of  nations  mentioned  be- 
sides, PiDAsa  and  KeRKesfl  or  GeRoesH 
remind  ns,  the  foimer  of  Pedasus,  the 
latter  of  the  Grergithians  in  the  do- 
minion of  Troas.^ 

These  names,  handed  down  to  ns 
with  all  fidelity,  bear  upon  them  an 
nnmifitakable  mark,  namely,  that  of  a 
close  connection  founded  on  a  politico- 
geographical  relation.  They  exhibit 
the  military  power  of  Western  Asia 
in  its  chief  representatives,  just  as 
we  already  have  them  enumerated  by 
name  in  Homer  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  alUes  of  Troy.  But  the  Iuon  to 
which  prominence  has  been  given  by 
E.  de  Roug^,  in  his  celebrated  disserta- 
tion on  the  epic  of  Ramses — in  ancient 
Egyptian  Iri-una^  lUuna^ — must  dis- 
appear from  the  record  of  the  Trojan 
allies  of  the  Chota  in  their  contest 
against  Sesostris,  for  the  reading 
Hi-una  has  probably  to  be  rectified  in 
respect  of  the  first  part  of  the  name, 
t7t.^  It  is  not  to  be  read  Ili-una,  but 
McL^na,  that  is  Mcieonia. 

We  feel  bound  to  maintain  that  the 
whole  series  of  the  confederates  named, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  "  be- 
ginning from  the  furthest  extremities 
of  the  sea,"  as  the  texts  express  them- 
selves, is  an  historical  fact  of  capital 
importance.  It  gives  us  the  certainty 
that,  about  a  hundred  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  nations 
enumerated  inhabited  the  same  terri- 
tories which  the  geographers  of  classi- 

'  Unless  we  are  altogether  deceived,  both 
names  are  deriyed  from  Semitic  roots.  Pedaaos 
reminds  of  the  root  potash  *^to  hammer," 
whence  pattish  "iron-hammer;"  gergesh  of  gir* 
gash ;  Chaldean,  gargeshta ;  Arabic,  girgia 
''  clay,  loam — black  silt."  The  change  of  the 
Semitic  sound  sh  into  the  Greek  t  can  be  proved 
also  by  other  examples:  compare  Kadesh^  in 
Greek  Kadytis. 

*  The  sign  in  question  is  of  a  polyphonic 
nature,  and  can  be  equally  well  read  irt^  ilij  or  ma 
and  mar.  From  internal  reasons,  the  statement 
of  which  cannot  be  given  here  without  prolix 
explanations,  I  prefer  the  reading  ma. 


cal  antiquity  have  attributed  to  them. 
To  these  we  add,  with  particular  re- 
ference to  later  times,  the  names  of 
the  Shardana  (Shairdana)  and  Turash 
(Tuirash),  generally  with  the  epirhet 
*'  of  the  sea  *' ;  which  denoted  nations 
diutinguished  by  their  foreign  attire 
and  armament,  first  as  enemies  of  the 
Egyptians,  but  afterwards  also  as 
their  auxiliaries  in  the  wars  of  Ram- 
ses II.,  both  against  the  Gheta  and 
*  against  other  peoples.  It  is  the  war- 
like races  of  the  Sardians  and  the 
Homeric  Tpo)<9,  the  inhabitants  of 
Troas,  who  thus  show  themselves  for 
the  first  time  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world's  history  as  faithful  allies  of 
the  Egyptians. 

But  under  the  successor  of  the  great 
Ramses,  king  Mineptah  II.  (about 
1300  B.C.),  the  Pheron  of  Herodotus, 
the  Shardana  and  Turash  appear 
again  as  opponents  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  as  allies  of  the  king  of 
the  Libyans,  who,  from  the  west, 
on  African  soil,  made  a  formid- 
able attack  on  the  region  of  the 
Delta.  According  to  the  texts  relat- 
ing to  them,  they  appear  at  one 
time  as  ''peoples  of  the  sea,''  at 
another  as  "peoples  of  the  north," 
that  is  to  say,  as  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  in  brotherly 
community  with  the  kindred  tribes 
adjacent  to  their  native  seats.  The 
inscriptions  call  them  in  succession: 
the  "  Shairdana,  Shakalsha,  Akaiua- 
sha,  Leku,  Turisha,"*  which  we 
translate :  '*  the  Sardians,  Shakalsha, 
Aohaeans,  Lycians,  Trojans."*  To- 
gether with  their  Libyan  friends,  they 
are  entirely  defeated  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  battle  of  Prosopis;  and 


'  The  final  syllable  sha  or  ash  of  these  or 
other  proper  names  is  remarkable,  because  it 
represents  a  termination  (the  Greek  os)  which 
does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  Egyptian  writings ; 
it  is  conspicuous  in  the  proper  name  Mashauasha, 
also  written  Mashaua,  a  Libyan  people  called 
Maxyes  by  the  Greeks. 

•  History  of  Egypt,  toI.  ii.  pp.  122,  foil.,  Eng. 
trans.,  2nd  ed. 
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are  partly  tlain  and  partly  oarried 
into  captivity.' 

Under  King  Bamses  III.  (1200  b.c.), 
the  Proteus  of  Herodotus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Alexandres  and  his 
beloved  Helen,  who  in  their  flight  are 
cast  away  on  Egypt,  this  country  is 
involved  in  new  wars  against  neigh- 
bouring peoples.  Large  confederations 
of  nations  rose  up  more  formidably 
than  ever  before,  to  join  in  hostile 
invasions  upon  Egypt.  From  the  * 
West  it  was  the  Libyans  (Libu),  with 
their  allies,  who  threatened  Egypt's 
ancient  frontiers  and  iiidependence. 
Among  their  allies  we  cite  the  Masha- 
uasha,  Asabta,  Hasa,  and  Bakana, 
since  the  same  forms  of  names  are 
clearly  preserved  in  the  classical 
designations  of  the  Mazyes,  Asbytae, 
Ausees,  and  Bakales.^  From  the  East 
'*  the  peoples  of  the  north,"  "  the 
inhabitants  of  the  isles  and  the 
coastlands,"  at  one  time  also  called 
Hau-neb,  directed  their  attack  by 
water  and  by  land  against  Egypt. 
l*he  expedition  on  the  mainland 
issued  from  Asia  Minor.  The  peoples 
and  cities,  which  they  touch  in  their 
migration,  are  seized  with  fear  and 
terror.  They  settle  down  in  the  land 
of  the  Amori  (Amorites)  and  e&tablish 
a  fixed  camp.  Then  the  warlike 
attack  is  again  directed  against 
Egypt.  At  Migdol,  on  the  Pelusian 
arm  of  the  Nile,  they  join  their  con- 
federates, who  arriving  by  sea,  had 
sailed  up  with  their  ships  into  the 
broad  arm  of  the  Nile.  A  great 
battle  is  joined  between  them  and  the 
Egyptians  both  on  land  and  on  the 
water.  The  enemy  are  defeated  and 
killed  or  captured.  Ramses  IIL,  the 
victor,  does  not  omit,  in  his  Inter  expe- 
dition against  Asia  Minor,  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  Egypt ; 
and  he  attacks  their  cities  in  their 
own  land,  that  is  to  say  on  the  isles 
and    coast-districts   of   Asia   Minor. 


'  Hiiiory  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  146,  foil.,  Eng. 
trans.,  2Dd  ed.  •  Ibid,  pp.  153,  foil. 


This  id  the  brief  summary  of  the  rich 
representations  and  inscriptions  which 
cover  the  temple  walls  of  Medinet 
Abou  (in  the  western  quarter  of 
Thebes)  and  of  which  the  celebrated 
Harris  Papyrus  Ko.  1  contains  an 
epitome.* 

**  The  peoples  of  the  north,"  "  the 
inhabitants  of  the  isles  and  of  the 
coast  districts,'*  appear  also  in  the 
wall-paintings,  in  two  separate  groups, 
distinguished  by  their  attire  and 
armament.  The  first  includes  the 
peoples  called  Pnrosata  or  Pulosata 
(Pelasgians  —  Philibtines  !),  Tekri  or 
Tekkari  (Teucrians)  and  Danau 
(Danai?).  Their  armament  consists 
of  spears,  short  swords,  round  shields, 
and  helmets  crowned  with  feather- 
like  crests.  The  enemies  of  the 
Egyptians  designated  as  Purosata  ap- 
pear on  the  monuments  as  the  most 
important  and  most  di8tinguished 
people  among  the  nations  now  men- 
tioned. The  termination  ta  gives  to 
the  name  a  Semitic  complexion,  and 
with  this  agrees  the  fact,  that  the 
root  PURos,  PURas,  PULas,  contains  a 
very  suggestive  meaning ;  for  paUu^ 
palash  (in  Hebrew),  falam  (in  Ethi- 
opic)  means  "  to  make  a  way  for  one- 
self, to  depart  (abroad),  to  migrate.'* 
The  Purosata  are,  therefore, "  the  wan- 
derers, foreigners,"  which  name  per- 
fectly suits  the  Pelasgians  of  the  Greek 
tradition,  whom  Attic  wit  conceived 
as  the  Pelargoi,  that  is  **  the  storks," 
which  come  and  depart  again.^® 

•  Op,  ciU  p.  155. 

'*  The  name  I5  also  contains  a  similar  signifi- 
cation, for  according  to  your  sagacious  judgment 
{Mycenacy  p.  20)  it  should  be  referred  to  the  root 
I  (in  «7/ii,  /  go) ;  in  stating  which  I  ought  not  to 
leave  nnnotioed  the  attempt  to  bring  the  name 
of  the  goddess  lo  into  connection  with  the  Egyp- 
tian word  loh  "  moon,"  (but  of  the  masculine 
gender !).  Whether  the  name  of  the  lonians  is 
rested  to  lo,  as  I  see  from  some  remarks  of 
learned  Hellenists,  I  would  by  no  means  renture 
to  decide.  From  my  Egyptian  and  Oriental 
point  of  view  I  would  rather  refer  it  to  the  root 
I,  which  in  Semitic  as  well  as  in  Archaic-Egyp- 
tian ((.  m,  ta ;  plural,  mil,  tew)  signifies  •Msle" 
and  *«  islanders."    In  the  Bible  the  7^y»fi  (onoa 
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The  second  group  is  formed  by 
the  kindred  peoples  of  the  Shardana, 
Shakalsha,  and  Uashash,  with  the 
epithet  **  of  the  sea/'  that  is  valiant 
warriors  on  sea.  Their  armament  is 
essentially  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  first  group.  Helmets  suimounted 
with  horn-like  crests,  coats  of  mail, 
armlets,  shields  with  handles  and 
bosses,  long  swords,  sandals  on  their 
feet,  —  all  give  them  a  chivalrous 
appearance,  especially  in  contrast 
with  the  Pelasgian  group.  The 
Greek  type  is  unmistakable. 

A  pylon  of  the  above-mentioned 
temple  of  Medinet  Abou  shows  the 
king  Eamses  III.  as  vanquisher  of  the 
Hauneb,  that  is,  the  Hellenes.  He 
brings  to  the  god  Amon  of  Thebes 
thirty-nine  conquered  cities  with  their 
inhabitants,  the  names  of  which — 
often  of  Semitic  oi-igin — may  be  found 
again  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor.*  I  cite  the  most  striking 
names  in  the  appended  list:  No.  5, 
Tarshcha  or  Tarshach  =  Tarsus.  No.  7, 
Salomaski  =  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  No.  8, 
Katian  =  Kition;  No.  9,  Ai-mar,  I-mar 

also  Tyyin^  in  the  plural)  are  a  general  synonym 
for  the  coast-lands  and  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. May  not  the  lonians  have  represented 
by  their  names  just  the  inhabitants  of  those 
islands  and  coasts?  At  all  events,  this  hint 
appears  to  me  worthy  of  examination.  The 
Bible  {Genesis,  i.  4)  expressly  says  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Javan,  Elishah,  Tarshish,  Kittim  and 
Dodanim :  "  by  these  were  the  isles  of  the  Gen- 
tiles overspread  %  in  their  lands,  each  according 
to  their  languages,  races,  and  peoples."  That 
the  ethnic  name  Javan  is  identical  with  laones, 
lonians,  cannot  be  a  subject  of  the  slightest 
doubt.**  But  the  opinion  of  a  scholiast  deserves 
notice,  that  the  barbarians  had  denoted  the  Hel- 
lenes by  the  designation  laones,  as  if  the  name 
itself  had  been  of  a  barbarian,  that  is  to  say  not 
Greek,  origin. 

>  For  the  full  list  see  Hist,  of  Egypt^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  158,  159,  Eng.  trans.  2nd  ed. 
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•  German  auagehreitet,  A.  V.  **  divided.' 
^  This  was  clearly  seen  by  Milton,  who,  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  fallen  angels  {Par.  Lost,  bk.  i.) 
calls  the  Greek  deities  "The  Ionian  gods,  of 
Javan* s  issue."  In  fact  IAN  is  identical,  letter 
for  letter,  with  \V  (Ion  :  with  the  added 
vowel  points,  Javan). 


=  Marion;  No.  10.  Sali  =  Soli,  and 
No.  11,  I-tal  =  Idalion ; — all  four  al>o 
in  C^'prus.  No.  14,  Bitar  or  Bizar, 
exactly  represents  the  Hebrew  bezer, 
"  copper  mine."  No.  15,  Asi,  suggests 
the  name  of  Assos,  a  Mysian  city 
in  Troas,  or  of  Issa,  the  ancient 
designation  of  th^  island  of  Lesbos, 
or  oT  IssuB  in  Oilicia.  No.  20,  Kerena, 
Eelena,  recals  Kolonae  in  Troas;  as 
does  No.  22,  Aburot,  Aburt,  the  Mysian 
district  of  Abrettene.  No.  23,  Kabur, 
Kabul,  shows  itself  again  in  the 
Greek  Kabalis,  the  name  of  a  district 
of  Phrygia  and  Lycia.  No.  2.4,  U-lUy 
if  the  transcription  of  the  name  is 
right,  brings  Ilium  to  mind.  No.  26, 
Kushpita,  Kushpat,  recals  the  Semitic 
Eeseph  "silver,"  as  this  again  re- 
minds us  of  the  silver  city  Argyrion 
in  Troas.  With  No.  27,  Kanu,  might 
be  compared  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Caunus  in  Caria,  and  with  L(a)res 
one  of  the  cities  called  Larissa.  No. 
33,  Maulnus,  otherwise  also  written 
in  the  inscriptions  Muaullos,  Mulnus, 
calls  to  mind  the  Cilician  Mallus,  as 
do  No.  38,  Atena,  and  No.  39,  Karka- 
mash,  the  names  of  the  cities  Adana 
and  Coracesium,  likewise  situated  in 
Cilicia. 

In  this  and  in  all  similar  lists  of 
nations,  countries,  and  cities,  we  can- 
not think  of  a  strictly  geographical 
arrangement.  The  monuments  prove 
this  a  hundred  times.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  names  which  have  a  broad 
general  connection  are  not  separated. 
The  general  outline  which  includes 
the  above-mentioned  list  of  cities  is 
traced  out,  for  the  reference  is  to  the 
islands  and  coast-cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
of  that  region,  namely,  on  which  the  mi- 
grations of  Aryan  and  Semitic  groups 
of  nations  present  a  confused  scene  of 
movements  hither  and  thither.  The 
fact,  that  the  monuments,  which  are 
contemporary  with  the  Trojan  epoch 
begin  suddenly  to  speak  and  to  present 
the  wandering  tribes  according  to  their 
appearance  and  their  names  before  our 
astonished  eyes,  is  another  witness  of 
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the  certainty  of  the  Greek  traditions 
ahout  the  olden  time.  In  this  respect  the 
information  of  the  monuments  acquires 
a  value  beyond  all  description.  Troas, 
Mysia,  Maconia,  Lycia,  appear  already 
as  the  fixed  seats  of  nations  bearing  the 
like  names,  on  the  west  coast  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  statement  of  the  classical  writers, 
that  King  Kamses  II.  (Sesostris)  ad- 
vanced on  his  victorious  expedition  as 
far  as  Thrace,  and  there  set  up  his 
last  memorial  pillars,  is  therefore  no 
empty  tale,  invented  to  glorify  the 
extent  x>f  the  expeditions  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Sesostris.  Those  conquests  belong 
to  the  region  of  facts.  The  further 
progress  of  the  study  of  the  monu- 
ments will  hereafter  dissipate  the 
mist  which  still  covers  some  parts 
of  these  expeditions,  which  have  an 
historical  foundation.  The  broad 
general  fact  is  proved,  that,  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century  be- 
fore our  era,  the  Greeks  and  their 
several  tribes  were  perfectly  known 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  carried  on  in- 
tercourse with  them.  This  is  already 
attested  by  the  Greek  fables  and  the 
classical  traditions.  Perseus,  Danatis, 
Menelaus,  Archander,  Canobus,  Paris, 
Helen,  are  names  which  stand  in  the 
closest  connection  with  the  geography 
and  the  history  of  Egypt  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Delta,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Canobic  mouth,  for 
they  refer  to  times  in  which  lonians 
and  Carians  landed  on  the  same  coasts 
of  that  region  which  were  marked,  at 
the  later  epoch  of  the  Ptolemaic  age, 
with  the  names  of  the  Menelaite  and 
Metelite  nome.  I  have  elsewhere 
shown  ^  how  the  latter  denomination 
has  sprung  directly  from  the  Greek 
fi€njXv%  (**  immigrant,  foreign  visitor"). 
Long  before  Psammetichus  I.  had 
opened  the  land  to  lonians  and  Carians 
clad  in  bronze  armour,  in  order  to 
make  use  of  them  as  mercenanes  and 
auxiliary   troops,  the  Pharaohs    had 

«  See  Appendix  VIII.,  p.  74->. 


already,   800  years   before,  obtained 
the  like  service  from  their  ancestors. 

There  are  two  tribes  especially, 
which  claim  our  whole  attention  at 
that  epoch;  these  are  the  Shardana 
and  the  Shakalsha,  the  predecessors 
of  the  lonians  and  Carians  of  the 
time  of  Psammetichus.  We  meet 
with  them  sometimes  as  auxiliaries 
in  the  suite  of  Libyan  kings  and  as 
enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  sometimes 
as  troops  allied  with  the  Egyptians 
against  Libyan  and  Asiatic  despots, 
as  has  been  stated  above  (p.  747). 
Misled  by  the  resemblance  in  sound, 
some  have  wished  to  recognize  in 
their  names  the  most  ancient  desig- 
nations of  the  Sardinians  and  the 
Sicilians.  But  for  all  this,  it  appears 
to  us  impossible  to  sever  these  tribes 
from  the  connection  with  their  neigh- 
bours in  Asia  Minor,  among  whom 
they  obtained  so  conspicuous  a  place 
through  their  Hellenic  appearance. 
We  believe  with  M.  Maspero,*  that 
the  names  refer  to  Maeonian  tribes, 
among  which  were  the  Shardana, 
the  Lydian  Sardians,  descendants  of 
Sardos«  the  hero  eponymua  of  the  city 
named  after  him.  When  Shardana 
served  in  the  armies  of  the  Pharaohs, 
they  did  not  at  all  renounce  the  rights 
of  their  native  home.  Maeonia,  the 
country  called  Mauna  in  the  ancient 
£g}*ptian  texts,  was  and  still  re- 
mained their  fatherland.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  peoples  called  Shakalsha 
and  Uashash,  whom  we  have  to  regard 
as  tribes  akin  to  the  Shardana.  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that,  as  the  former 
have  been  regarded  as  inhabitants  of 
Sicily,  so  the  latter  are  viewed  by 
some  scholars,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  M.  Chabas,  as  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  Oscans. 

Here  then,  my  dear  Friend,  you 
have  in  bold  and  rough  outline,  from 
the  sketch  traced  on  the  monuments, 
the  picture  of  the  groups  of  nations 

'  See  his  ffistoire  ancimne   des  Ptuples  dd 
r  Orient  (ParU,  1875),  p.  249. 
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who  peopled  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
about  the  Trojan  times.  Among  them 
the  Dardani,  the  Dardanians,  are  not 
wanting.  I  have  taken  pains,  as  far 
as  I  had  the  ability,  to  fix  clearly  the 
fundamental  lines  of  the  picture,  and 
to  follow,  so*far  as  accorded  with  my 
own  conviction,  the  masterly  first 
essays  of  E.  de  Roug^  and  Chabas. 
The  opinions  at  variance  with  theirs, 
which  the  study  of  the  monuments 
has  forced  upon  me  almost  against 
my  will,  have  respect  principally  to  the 
country  of  Asia  Minor,  which  I  feel 
obliged  to  regard  as  the  common  father- 
land of  those  Hau-neb  or  peoples  of  the 
islandsand  coasts  to  the  north  of  Egypt. 
I  repeat  that  to  recognize  the  Etruscans 
in  the  Tuirsha  or  Turisha  (Trojans), 
the  Oscans  in  the  Uashash,  the  Sicu- 
lans  in  the  Shakalsha,  and  the  Sardi- 
nians in  the  Shardana  (Sardians),  is 
repugnant  to  my  own  geographical 
convictions. 

And  where,  you  will  ask  me,  is  the 
Egyptian  Troy  (Troja),  the  site,  ac- 
cording to  classic  tradition,  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Trojans  who  followed 
Menelaus  and  remained  there  as  cap- 
tives? Granted  that  through  this 
story,  preserved  by  Strabo,  there  shines 
forth  a  bright  and  clear  ray  of  the 
historical  fact  of  the  old  relations 
between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Tro- 
jans (the  Turisha  of  the  monuments), 
confirming  what  I  have  maintained 
above,  yet  the  connection  between  the 
names  of  the  two  cities  of  Troy  is  in 


no  wise  established.  The  Egyptian 
Troja,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  like- 
named  mountain,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nile  opposite  to  Memphis,  and 
now  called  Turra,  bore  in  old  Egyptian, 
from  the  time  of  the  pyramid-building 
kings,^  the  designation  of  iarau  or 
tarauiy  as  the  mountain  bore  that  of 
tardu  or  turdui,  which  is  of  genuine 
^gyP*i*^  origin,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  foreign  name  of  the 
Asiatic  Troy.  The  Greeks  travelling 
or  settled  in  Egypt  found  it  easy  to 
take  advantage  of  the  similar  names 
of  the  two  places,  in  order,  after  their 
wonted  fashion,  to  add  a  geographical 
basis  to  the  old  traditions  of  the  wars 
of.  the  Egyptians  against  Troas.  Ac- 
cordingly the  captive  enemies  were 
represented  as  making  a  settlement 
at  the  place  referred  to,  and  calling  it 
Troy  in  honour  of  their  native  city. 

With  this  remark,  dear  and  valued 
Friend,  allow  me  to  close  this  long 
epistle.  On  reading  over  once  more 
the  little  that  it  contains,  I  feel  almost 
ashamed,  in  contrast  with  your  bril- 
liant Libours  and  discoveries,  so  rich 
in  results  and  consequences,  to  expose 
on  my  part  such  an  evidence  of 
poverty.  The  reasons  for  this  I  have 
explained  in  the  introduction.  Dis- 
pose of  my  slight  gift  according  to 
your  own  judgment. 

Henrt  Brugsch. 


»  See  History  of  Egypt,  yol.  i.  p.  91  (et  o/iVi), 
Cng.  trans.  2Dd  ed. 
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Besides  those  nsaal,  each  as  M.  =  mount ;  Pr.  =  promontorx ;  R.  =  river,  ftc :  c  =  city,  cities  ;  d.  s  daughter ; 
1  =  father ;  k. «  king ;  m.  =»  mother ;  s.  a  sod  ;  X.  lUam,  or  N.  I.  a  Novum  ilium :  Ta.  denotes  objects  belonging 
to  the  great  Treasure  flrst  found;  Tr^  ol^ecti  of  the  9  othwT  Treasures ;  aU  found  In  the  dibrU  of  3rd  city. 


ADTD08. 


AEOLUS. 


ABTDOS,  on  the  Hellespont,  colonized  by 
Milesians  under  Gyges,  128, 688 ;  no  ruins, 
but  pottery,  &c.,  128 ;  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Accidents  at  the  excavations,  24;  narrow 
escape  from  fire,  27  ;  in  riding  to  shore  in 
the  dark,  52. 

AchaeanSf  migrate  from  Peloponnesus  to  the 
Troad,  127 ;  the  Akaiuasba  of  Egyptian 
records,  747. 

Achaeorum  Partus,  on  the  Hellespont,  pro- 
bably at  the  mouth  of  the  In  Tepeh 
Asmak,  95. 

Achilles  destroys  Pedasus,  134 ;  Theb^  135 ; 
Lymessus,  136 ;  slain  by  Paris,  159 ;  in- 
tended marriage  with  Polyxeua,  164 ; 
bronze  statue  of,  and  extravagant  honours 
to,  by  Caracalla,  179 ;  statue  at  N.  I.  in 
the  open  air,  181 ;  shrine  seen  by  Julian 
uninjured,  182. 

AchilleSy  Tumuius  of,  on  the  shore  by  the 
Greek  camp,  151, 655 ;  deposit  of  his  bones 
with  those  of  Patroclus  in  a  golden  urn ; 
the  tumulus  now  so  called  inconsistent 
with  Homer,  649 ;  called  so  in  Pliny's  time; 
opened  by  a  Jew  in  1786 ;  his  incredible 
account  of  its  contents,  654-5 ;  author 
prevented  from  excavating,  655. 

Achilles  and  Hector,  combat  of,  55 ;  their 
race  round  Troy,  65 ;  discussion  of,  142, 
174 ;  easily  applicable  to  Hissarlik,  143 ; 
impossible  at  the  Bali  Dagh,  194. 

Achilleum,  town  pn)bably  at  Koum  Kaleh, 
104;  independent  of  N.  Ilium,  167. 

Acland,  W.,  *  The  Plains  of  Troy;  187. 

Acropolis  of  Athens,  widened  by  Cimon, 
compared  with  that  of  Ithaca,  47 ;  of 
Ithaca,  on  Mt.  Aetos,  47,  48;  of  Novum 
Ilium,  Hissarlik  was  the,  38,  39 ;  temple 


of  Athen^  in,  168;  of  Ophrynium,  60; 
of  Troy  (see  Pergamos);  acropolis  on 
height  opposite  the  Bali  Dagh,  60. 

Adramyttium,  coins  of,  at  N.  Ilium,  612. 

Adresteia,  city,  132. 

Adrestus  and  Amphius,  sons  of  Merops, 
dominion  of,  68 ;  defined ;  cities,  132. 

Aeanteum,  city,  103. 

Aegaeon,    See  Briareus, 

Aenea,  or  Nea,  question  respecting,  57. 

Aeneas,  prince  of  the  Dardanians,  25  (see 
Dardania);  prophecy  of  his  dominion 
over  Troy,  125;  flies  to  Lymessus  from 
Achilles,  136 ;  manifold  stories  of  his  fate, 
164;  connected  with  many  places,  165; 
worshipped  as  a  gol  at  N.  Ilium,  165 ; 
said  to  have  betrayed  Troy,  in  revenge  for 
injury  from  Paris,  165 ;  tradition  in  the 
Troad,  that  he  reigned  there,  after  the 
capture  of  Troy,  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Greeks,  165 ;  confirmed  by  Homer, 
165,  166,  and  accepted  by  Strabo,  166; 
confirmed  by  the  excavations,  518;  re- 
presentative of  the  Dardanian  line,  166 ; 
remarks  of  Gladstone  and  Grote,  166; 
account  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  167; 
with  Anchises  and  liilus  on  coins  of 
N.  Ilium,  642,  647 ;  his  flight  with  them 
not  mentioned  by  Homer,  647. 

Ae(dian  (and  Achaean)  colonization  of  the 
Troad,  in  consequence  of  the  Dorian  in- 
vasion of  Peloponnesus,  127 ;  led  by  the 
sons  of  Orestes,  127,  128. 

Aeolic  Greeks  at  N.  Ilium,  167 ;  their  en- 
thusiasm for  Trojan  traditions,  209,  210. 

Aeolis,  the  Trojan  land  called,  128. 

Aeolus  and  Aeolids  in  Homer;  Aeolians 
unknown  to  him,  127. 
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Aeschylus  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  206. 

Aesepus,  K.,  rises  in  Ida,  68;  de>cribed, 
100 ;  boundary  of  the  Lycians,  132 ; 
limit  of  Trojan  territory,  158. 

AesyeteSy  f.  of  Alcatboiis,  tumulus  of,  the 
watch-station  of  Polites,  therefore  be- 
tween Troy  and  the  Greek  camp,  147, 
656;  wrongly  placed  by  Demetrius  and 
Hestiaea  (q,  v.),  aud  roodernH,  at  the 
Fasha  Tepeh,  107,  108,  174-6,  185,  207, 
656;  site  probably  at  Koum  Kiei,  175. 

Aetos,  M.,  in  Iihaca,  "Castle  of  Ulysses" 
on,  first  excavations  at  (1870),  20 :  explo- 
ration of  (1878),  47;  cyclopean  remains 
on  ridge,  47 ;  unique  cyclopean  ruins  of 
the  ancient  capital  on  the  levelled  summit, 
47,  48 ;  unnoticed  by  travellers  owing  to 
the  difficult  ascent,  48 ;  excavations  there ; 
pottery,  tiles  ornamente<i  aud  inscribed, 
48 ;  curious  handmill,  48. 

Agamemnon,  s.  of  AtreuH,  k.  of  Mycenae 
(aya£  di^pav),  commander  of  the  Greeks, 
157  ;  his  sepulchre  thought  by  Aeschylus 
to  be  a  tumulus,  650. 

Ages  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron,  according 
to  classical  writers.  252-3 ;  of  Stone  pro- 
per, not  at  Hissarlik,  Pre/,  xL ;  of  Copper, 
in  Ist  c,  see  Copper. 

Agora  of  Troy,  before  Priam's  palace  in  the 
Pergamos,  140, 161 ;  corresponding  to  the 
Ag.  in  front  of  chiefs  house,  3rd  c,  324. 

Agora  held  by  Hector,  near  the  tumulus  of 
llus,  147. 

Agora  in  the  Greek  camp,  149. 

Agora,  little,  discovered  by  Virchow  on  the 
Bali  Da-h,  55. 

Agrippa  fines  the  Ilians'for  accident  to 
Julia,  178.     See  Novum  Ilium, 

Aiwadjik,  vi!«ited,  58,  59;  in  a  valley  of 
Ida,  69,  70. 

Ajax,  Tumuli  of,  1.  The  original  tomb  on 
the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  103,  648; 
with  temple  and  statue  (Strabo,  &c.),  652 ; 
laid  open  by  the  sea,  as  described  by 
Pausanias  and  Philostratus ;  the  gigantic 
bones  reburitd  by  Hadrian  in  the  present 
tumulus;  present  remains,  652;  large 
mutilated  statue  near  the  beach,  103, 
653 ;  ruins  of  city  near,  103. 
2.  See  In  Tepeh, 

Ajax,  s.  of  Oileus,  prince  of  Locris,  attempts 
to  violate  Cassandra  at  the  altar,  and 
perishes  on  the  voyage  home,  164. 

Akerit,  the,  of  Egyptian  records  (Carians  ?), 
123. 

Akshi  Kiai  or  Batak  (i.e.  "  swamp "),  vil- 
lage, depopulated  by  plague,  and  replaced 


by  farm  of  Thymbra,  99 ;  site  of  the  ancient 
historic  Thymbra,  719.    See  lltymbra, 

Albano  hut-urns,  black,  like  pottery  of 
6ih  c  588. 

Alcathous,  8.  of  Aesyetes,  married  to  Hippo- 
dameia,  d.  of  Anchises,  147. 

Aldenhoven,  C,  *  Ueber  das  neuentdeckte 
TrojW  189. 

Alexander  the  Great,  visit  to  and  veneration 
for  Ilium,  the  heroes  of  the  war,  and 
Achilles,  171 ;  his  belief  in  N.  Ilium  as 
Troy;  force  of  the  argument^  210;  his 
favours  to  the  city,  172,  688;  "casket 
edition  "  of  Homer,  172 ;  his  descent  from 
Andromache,  173. 

Alexandiia'Troas,  ruins  of,  at  Eski-Stam- 
boul,  visited,  50 ;  its  foundation  and  his- 
tory, 56  n. ;  Troy  placed  at,  by  Pome,  184 ; 
coins  of,  frequent  at  N.  Ilium,  612. 

Alexandros,    See  Paris, 

Alizonians,    See  Halizonians, 

Allies  of  the  Trojans,  from  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrace,  158.  . 

Alluvial  Deposits  in  ]ilain  of  Troy  and 
Hellespont,  disproving  advance  of  the 
coast,  84,  86  ;  confirmed  by  observations 
on  the  Stomalimne;  Virchow's  investiga- 
tion of;  come  from  the  higher  mountains, 
especially  Ida,  87-89.  Comp.  Hellespont, 
Plain  of  Troy,  Scamander, 

Altar,  i>rimitive,  below  temple  of  Athend, 
30,  31. 

Altars,  at  Thymbra,  715;  burning,  on 
whorls,  417,  418. 

Altes,  father-in-law  of  Priam  and  grand- 
father of  Lycaon,  dominion  of,  the  Le- 
leges,  68,  134;  on  R.  Satnoeis  near  Pr. 
Lectum,  134  ;  cities,  134. 

Alyhe,  c.  of  the  Halizonians,  the  "  birthplace 
of  silver,"  prob.  on  the  Pontus,  253. 

Amphikyptllon,  depas  (dcVar  d/i</>tKV9rf XXoy, 
Horn.),  a  two-handled  goblet,  not  a  double 
cup,  as  explaiueti  by  Aristotle :  in  terra- 
cotta, lustrous-black  in  2nd  c,  red  in  the 
3rd,  4th,  and  5th,  dull  black  in  the  6th ; 
probably  still  used  in  Ht^mer's  time,  299; 
synonymous  with  oXeto-oy  dfi(t)a>Tov,  "a 
two-eared  (t.c.  handled)  cup,"  299- 
301;  Aristotle's  comparison  of  bees' 
cells  to  dfi<f)iKinr(\\a  (only,  not  5fVa) 
explained,  301-2;  only  goblet  like  the 
Trujan,  found  at  Vulci,  302 ;— of  3rd  c. ; 
lustrous-red,  often  very  large;  motle  ot 
using,  371 ;  the  lariie  golden,  Tr.,  464 ; 
how  used,  464-5 ;  size  and  weight,  465 ; 
manufacture  of;  handles  soldered,  465; 
terra-cotta,  cont.uning  bars  of  gold  (q,  v.), 
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Tr.,  495-6; — of  4th  c,  generally  like 
3rd,  518 ;  abundant,  both  band-made  and 
wheel-made,  534, 535 ;  some  of  hour-glass 
form,  but  not  two.cups,  peculiar  to  4th  and 
6th  c.,  black  in  4th,  red  in  5tb,  always 
wheel-made,  535-36 ;  one  of  curious 
shape,  536 ;— of  5th  c.,  much  smaller  than 
in  the  preceding  cities,  577 ; — in  6th  c, 
only  2  and  small,  but  a  link  with  its  use 
in  TIomer*8  time,  596-7. 

Amphius,    See  Adrestus, 

Amphorae^  Trojan,  3rd  c. :  two-handled, 
mostly  unique,  397-399;  one  found  on 
Thera,399;  projection,  perhaps  for  support- 
ing rope,  397 ;  with  2, 3,  and  4  handles,  401. 

'Amsterdam^  author*8  employment  at,  9. 

AnaxarchuSy  172.  See  Bamer,  Casket  edi- 
tion  of. 

Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  on  coins  of  N. 
Ilium,  643. 

Andalmia^  suspension-vases  from,  215. 

Andres^  Carl,  author's  early  tutor,  6. 

Andromache,  w.  of  Hector;  the  prize  of 
Neoptolemus;  married  Helenus;  piother 
of  the  Molossian  line  of  kings,  164; 
Alexander  the  Great  descended  from, 
173. 

AnimalSy  Domestic,  remains  of,  in  Burnt 
City,  319,  322 ;  at  Thymbra,  71 1. 

Animals  (c}UA(1mpeds,  stags,  ^),  and  birds 
(prob.  storks),  on  whorls,  418,  419;  in 
terra-cot ta,  4th  c. ;  at  Szihalom,  560. 

Animals^  heads  on  vases,  as  Fhoeniciaa 
tribute  to  Egypt,  595. 

Animals,  vessels  of  terra-cotta  in  form  of: 
with  3  or  4  feet,  frequent  in  2nd  and  3rd  c., 
294 ;  at  Cyprus,  294 ;  some  in  Peru  and 
Mexico,  294;  tripod  in  form  of  sow, 
2nd  c,  294  ;— of  3rd  c,  with  ram's  head ; 
in  form  of  hedgehog,  bow,  sheep,  hog, 
mole,  hippopotamus  (q.  v.),  377 ;  similar 
vessels  found  in  Posen,  &c.,  377-8. 

Ankershagen,  in  Mecklenburg  -  Schwerin, 
author's  early  life  at,  1;  local  wonders 
and  legends,  1-3;  castle  .of,  2. 

Annelids  abundant  in  Troad,  114. 

Antdion,  venomous  snake,  22,  144. 

Antenor,  favoured  by  the  Greeks  for  his 
good  faith ;  said  to  have  betrayed  Troy ; 
led  Yeneti  from  Paphlagonia  to  the  Adri- 
atic, and  founded  Patavium,  164. 

Antigonus  Doson  (ob.  221  B.C.),  inscription 
probably  of  his  time  at  N.  Ilium,  633  f. 

Antilochus,  s.  of  Nestor,  killed  by  Memnon, 
159. 

Antiochus  i.  Soter,  his  visit  to  the  Troad, 
and  statue  at  Sigeum,  631 ;  his  liberality  | 


to  Ilium,  172,   632;    inscription  at  N. 
Ilium,  172.  627  f.    See  Inscriptions, 

Antiochus  II L  the  Great,  sacrifices  at  Ilium, 
171,  631 ;  expelled  by  the  Romans  from 
Atiia  Minor,  173 ;  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  19. 

Antiquities,  Trojan,  destination  of  Dr. 
SchliemannVt  collections,  66. 

Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138-161),  on  an  in- 
scription found  at  N.  Ilium;  name  mis- 
spelt ANTONIOY,  637. 

Apaesus  or  Paesus,  city ;  the  people  Mile- 
sians ;  destroyed,  and  inhabitants  settle  at 
Lampsacus,  132. 

Aphrodite,  preferred  by  Paris,  promises  his 
reward,  157. 

Apollo:  his  servitude  to  Laomedon,  125 
temple  of,  in  the  Pergamos  of  Troy,  140 
Doric  temple  of,  at  N.  Ilium,  23,  609 
sculptured  metope  representing,  23,  622 
(see  Metope) ;  statue  of,  at  N.  Ilium,  trans- 
ferred to  Constantinople,  180 ;  on  coins  of 
N.  Ilium,  641 ;  temple  of,  at  Thymbra  (see 
lliymbra)',  Achilles  killed  at,  159. 

Apollo  Jsmenius,  Phoenician  Eshmun,  154. 

Apollo  Smititheus  (fr.  2fiiv0ot,  Afield 
mouse ") :  his  worship  ascribed  to  the 
Peucrians,  122 ;  temples  at  Chrys^  and 
the  later  Chrysa,  122,  136. 

Apollodorus  on  origin  of  the  Trojans,  119. 

Appiun,  for  the  N.  I.  site  of  Troy,  210. 

Aquatic  animals  {Diademiae  and  Echinae) 
imitated  by  Trojan  goldsmiths,  497. 

Aqueduct,  Soman,  of  N.  Ilium,  from  the 
upper  Thymbrius,  carried  over  the  Thym- 
brius,  77, 110,  610. 

Archaeology  unknown  to  Greek  Ilians,  211. 

Archelaus,  s.  of  Orestes,  leads  Aeolian  colo- 
nists to  Cyzicus,  127. 

Archery,  bone  'bracer'  for,  4th  c,  568; 
such  used  by  the  Esquimaux,  566. 

Architecture,  domestic,  of  Troy,  prototype 
of  modem  houses  of  the  Troad,  53  f.,  314- 
317 ;— of  5th  c.  quite  different  from  4th ; 
houses  of  wood  and  clay,  573. 

Arctinus,  epic  poet,  Laocoon  and  Sinon 
taken  from,  160-1. 

Ardys,  s.  of  Gyges,  k.  of  Lydia,  sent  tribute 
to  Assyria,  130  n. 

Aretaeos,  surgeon,  of  Athens,  explains  the 
human  remains  in  a  funeral  urn,  227. 

Arethusa,  fountain  of,  in  Ithaca,  50. 

Arimi,  of  Elomer,  dominion  of;  a  mythic 
people,  placed  in  the  "burnt  land" of  Lydia 
or  Cilicia;  identified  by  some  with  the 
Arimaei  of  Syria,  137. 

Arisbi,  the  " divine" (Horn.),  near  R.  Sell^ 
residence  of  Asius,  133. 
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Aristarches  Bey,  Great  Logothete  at  Con- 
stantinople, aids  author,  44. 

AristideSy  Greek  orator,  recognizes  Troy  in 
N.  Ilium,  179,  210. 

AristodicideSf  of  Assos,  in  inscription  relat- 
ing to,  at  N.  Ilium,  imknown,  632. 

Aristotle  on  the  btnas  i/i^ixvircXXoy,  dis- 
cussed, 299  f. 

Armenians  akin  to  Phrygians,  120 ;  a  non- 
Aryan  race,  120. 

Arrabaeus,  an  Athenian,  inscription  in 
honour  of,  N.  I.,  638. 

Arrian,  for  the  N.  I.  site  of  Troy,  210. 

Arrovj-head,  golden,  on  "  Tower,"  3rd  c.,  pro- 
bably a  ceremonial  weapon,  499. 

Arrovu-heads :  forms  of,  different  in  a  mould 
of  1st  c.  from  any  found,  248;  one  of 
copper,  249,  250 ;  3rd  c,  bronze  or  copper, 
604;  the  only  one  with  barbs  found  in 
3rd  c,  506 ;  4th  c,  bronze,  564 ;  6th  c, 
bronze,  barbed,  another  without  barbs; 
similar  in  Denmark,  604  : — obsidian,  still 
made  and  used  for  small  game  by  Indians 
of  Yosemite  valley,  570. 

ArtemiSf  the  Ephesian,  a  non-Hellenic  deity 
combined  with  a  Greek  goddess,  154. 

Artertm  Nana,  of  Chaldea,  prototype  of  the 
Trojan  leaden  idol  (Sayce),  337,  694. 

Aryan  race,  not  E.  of  Halys  before  8th  cent. 
B.C. ;  evidence  from  Assyrian  monuments, 
120, 121. 

Aryballos,  Etruscan  and  Greek,  like  bugle- 
shaped  vessels  of  6th  a,  596. 

Ascania,  city  of  the  Phrygians,  distant  from 
Troy  (Hom.),  120. 

Ascherson,  Paul,  Prof.,  List  of  Plants  of  the 
Troad,  727  f. 

Ashes,  red,  yellow,  and  black,  in  enormous 
quantities  in  the  3rd,  the  burnt  c,  266. 

Asia  Minor:  writing  and  syllabary  of, 
691  f. ;  influence  of  Babylonian  and 
Hittite  art  and  writing  in,  694;  the 
peoples  of,  and  of  the  islands,  in  connec- 
tion with  Egypt ;  confederates  of  Libyans 
and  Kheta;  their  names  on  the  monu- 
ments, 745-749. 

Asiatic  Deities,  Names  of,  remoulded  in 
Greek  forms,  154-5. 

Asius,  son  of  Uyrtacus,  dominion  of,  on  coast 
of  Hellespont,  68;  'i^hracians  of  Sestos; 
under  him ;  cities,  Arisbd  his  residence,  133. 

Assaracus,  2nd  s.  of  Tros,  152 ;  head  of  the 
Dardanian  line,  153. 

Assos,  ruins  of,  at  Behrahm,  58  ;  perfect 
ideal  of  a  Greek  city,  59 ;  walls  probably 
Macedonian,  but  in  part  earlier,  59 ;  coins 
of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 


Assurbanipal,  k.  of  Assyria,  sends  embassy 
to,  and  receives  tribute  from,  Gyges,  k.  of 
Lydia,  128,  698. 

Assyrian  Vases,  222. 

Assyrians,  first  knew  the  country  W.  of 
Halys  dr.  665  B.C. ;  signs  of  connection 
with  Troy,  128. 

Asieris,  I.,  45.    See  Mathitario, 

Astragals  (currpayaXoi,  huckle-bones),  from 
1st  c,  263 ;  game  of,  in  Homer,  263 : 
story  of  Patroclus,  263 ;— 3rd  c,  426. 

Asiyra  in  Troas,  gold  mines  at,  253. 

Astyanax  (Scamandrius),  s.  of  Hector, 
thrown  from  the  walls  of  Troy,  164; 
mythical  founder  of  Scepsis,  167. 

AstyoM,  d.  of  Simois,  wife  of  Tros,  152 ; 
d.  of  Laomedon,  156. 

Atargatis  (At6,  Cybel^,  OmpbaW),  proto- 
type of  Trojan  female  idols  (Sayce), 
694. 

At4,  Phrygian  goddess,  153 ;  related  to  Atis, 
154;  Ilium  built  on  ht-r  sacred  hill,  153, 
643 ;  personified  power  of  infatuation,  per- 
nicious eldest  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Eris, 
cast  by  him  out  of  heaven,  153;  wor- 
shipped on  Hissarlik ;  original  of  the  Ilian 
Athene,  and  combined  with  the  Greek 
Athen^;  distinguished  from  the  Greek 
Atd,  154. 

Athene,  why  hostile  to  Troy,  157. 

Athens,  the  Ilian,  originated  from  the  Phry- 
gian Atd  (q,  v.),  154 ;  on  a  coin  as  a 
Phryjjian  goddess ;  combined  with  the 
Greek  Athen^  as  A.  Ilias ;  her  symboK 
the  Phrygian  cap,  spear,  torch  (replaced 
by  distaff  and  spindle),  and  owl,  154 ;  the 
cow  of  many  colours  her  symbol,  155 ;  on 
coins  of  N.  Ilium,  643. 

Athens  Ergane,  tutelary  deity  of  Troy ;  her 
character,  229 ;  the  whorls  (j.v.)  probably 
offerings  to  her,  229. 

Athens  Glattcopis  (y\avKSmii)t  the  owl' 
headed  or  owl-faced  goddess  of  'i'roy ; 
argument  on,  282  f. ;  from  analogy  with 
Hera  Boopis  (q.v.),  282, 286 ;  three  stages 
of  the  symbolism,  287 ;  other  figures  of 
deities  with  animal  heads,  borrowed  by 
Greek  art  from  Asia,  288 ;  Prof.  Keller 
on  signi6cance  of  the  owl  in  connection 
with  Athene,  289 ;  true  character  of 
Athen6  or  At^,  289,  290 ;  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  Egypt,  744. 

Athens,  temple  of,  in  the  Pergamos  of  Troy, 
140 ;  sitting  wooden  statue  of,  140 ;  the 
only  idol  mentioned  by  Homer,  233  ;  tem- 
ple in  Greek  Ilium,  168,  211 ;  discovered, 
29;  site  artificially  levelled,  30;  statue 
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and  ioscriptions  found  in,  29,  633.     See 

InscriptionSy  Mttrodorus, 
Athos,  M.,  visible  from  His^sarlik  in  clear 

weather,  105. 
AtySf  8.  of  Manes,  k.    of    Lydia^   famine 

and  migration  under,  128. 
Atigtistus ;  his  project  of  capital  at  liiuro, 

178,  205. 
Augustus f  coins  of,  N.  I.,  641 ;  as  founder 

(icTtoT»;r)»  *'^'  restorer,  646. 

Aulis  in  Boeotia,  Greek  flt-et  assembled  at, 
157. 

Aurelius,  Marcus^  coins  of,  N.  I.,  644, 646. 

Awls ;  of  bone  and  ivory,  Ist  c,  261, 262 ; — 
3rd  c,  319, 430, 431 ;  horns  of  fallow  deer 
sharpened  for  use  as,  431 ;  of  bone  and 
ribs  of  animals,  4th  c,  566-7. 

Awl  OT  punch,  bronze,  4th  c,  665. 

Axes  or  Celts,  stone :  of  Ist  o.  (com p.  Jade 
and  Jadeite),  238 ;  their  use  described  by 
ISir  J.  Lubbock,  239 ;  for  domestic  purposes 
as  well  as  battle-axes,  244;  perforated, 
244 ;  how  drilled,  245 ;  parallel  examples, 
244, 245  ;— of  2nd  c,  275, 276  ;— of  3rd  c, 
445 ;  5  of  them  of  yade  (7.  v.),  446 ;— of 
4th  c,  2  of  jade,  669 ; — very  rare  in  5th  c, 
673 ;  a  precious  one  of  white  jade,  573. 

Axes,  bronze,  none  in  the  pre-historic  cities, 
except  battle-axes  {q,  v.),  274. 

BABIES' feeding  bottles,  5th  c,  681 ;  6th 
c,  697. 

Babylonian  Vases,  222. 

Baking  pre-historic  pottery,  mode  of,  at 
open  fire,  219 ;  (see  Bismarck) ;  Virchow's 
opinion ;  author  differs  from,  620  n. 

Bali  Dagh,  the  (com p.  liounarbashi),  ruins 
of  citadel  on,  not  Cyclopean,  19 ;  |«rhnp8 
Gergis,  19,  208  ;  Priam's  Pergamus  (Lc- 
chcvalier),  185  ;  the  walls  and  pottery  late, 
192-3 ;  Ida  not  visible  from,  194 ;  tumuli 
on,  651 ;  Forchhammer's  account  of,  not 
exact,  655. 

Ballauf,  J,  n,,  befriends  author,  10. 

Balls,  3rd  c.,  perforated,  of  serpentine,  use 
unknown,  442;  similar  in  Cyprus  and 
California,  442. 

Balls,  lerra-cotta :  of  3rd  c,  one  with  a 
curious  pattern,  perhaps  astronomical, 
420 ;  with  owl's  face  and  hair,  the  snn, 
moon,  and  morninj;  star,  344,  420-1 ; 
with  rt^  and  fi,  349;  curious  pattern, 
in  8  fields,  probably  in  part  astronomical, 
421 ;— of  4th  c,  like  3rd,  518 ;  with  signs, 
perhaps  written  characters,  663,664;  with 
yi  and  perhaps  a  cultle-fish,  672 ;  very 
curious  with  8  fields,  672. 


Barrels,  terra-cotta,  3rd  c,  with  spouts, 
404;  with  handle  and  3  feet,  404,  405. 

Bars  of  gold,  small  perforated,  for  hanging 
strung  jewels  on,  Tr.,  463 ;  Tr.,  493,  498. 

Bars  of  gold,  with  horizontal  incisions, 
Tr.,  496 ;  analysis  of,  496 ;  may  these  be 
Homeric  talents  ?  496. 

Bars  of  silver  and  electrum  (y.  v.). 

Basements  as  store-rooms,  in  ilomer  and  in 
3rd  c,  326. 

Basin,  rude  hand-made,  one-handled,  6th  c. 
See  Bowls. 

Baskets,  coated  with  earth,  for  preserving 
grain,  perhaps  used  at  Troy,  324. 

Batak  (t. «.  "  swamp  ").    See  Akshi  Kxoi, 

Batieia,  Idaean  nymph,  daughter  of  Teucer, 
married  to  Dardanus,  119,  152,  657. 

Batieia  or  Myrin^,  I'umulus  of,  where  the 
Trojans  arrayed  their  troops,  146 ;  placed 
on  hill  of  Bounarbashi  by  Choi^^eul-Gouflier, 
185, 657  :^see  Pasha  Tepth) ;  the  name 
(**  brambly  ")  prob.  native  equivalent  to 
Greek  My  rind  (7.  v.). 

Battle-axes,  stone:  of  1st  c,  244;  among 
Kgyptirtu  spoils  of  victory  from  W.  A8i;i, 
with  objects  of  high  civilization,  241  n. ; 
— 3rd  c,  of  green  gabbro-rock  and  prey 
diorite ;  similar  in  Denmark  and  Germany, 
438 ;— 4th  c,  like  3rd  c,  518. 

Battle-axes,  bronze,  Tr.,  476,  477 ;  form 
copied  from  those  of  stone,  479 ;  analyses 
of,  477,  478 ;  similar  found  in  India, 
Babylonia,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  (2  only) 
at  Mycenae,  478-9;  also  of  copper  m 
Posen,  Hungary,  and  N.  America,  478; 
Tr.,  487,494,  495;— with  hole  for  fasten- 
ing to  shaft,  only  4  such  in  3rd  c,  506 ; 
similar  in  Sardinia,  and  of  copper  in  Hun- 
gary, 506 ;  others  of  common  Trojan  form, 
606 ;— 4th  c,  like  3rd,  618 ;  only  5  of 
same  shape  as  3rd,  but  smaller,  565; — 
6th  c,  shorter  than  in  3rd  c,  686-6 ; — 
6th  c.,  one  bronze,  double-edged,  unlike 
any  in  the  6  pre-historic  cities ;  charac- 
teristic of  Asia  Minor,  606 ;  similar 
found  at  Mycenae,  frequent  in  Greece, 
Assyria,  and  Babylonia;  alsK)  in  Lake- 
dwellings,  606 ;  analysis  of,  607. 

Battles  to  and  fro  in  the  Plain,  proof  of  short 
distance  of  Troy  fr.  Hellespont,  198,  200. 

Beads,  cornelian  and  jilass  {q,  v.). 

Beads,  gold,  Tr,  487,  490,  493-5;  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  alloy,  497  ;  hundreds  in 
form  of  rings  and  leaves,  Tr.,  502,  503 ; 
— 6th  c,  attached  to  a  bronze  brooch,  60i. 

Beech-tree  (<f>rjy6i),  before  the  Scaean  Gate, 
144 ;  discussion  of  its  meaning,  145. 
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Beech-trees  (<f>fjyoi)  on  tomb  of  Ilus,  noticed 
by  Theophrastus,  208. 

Beiramich,  on  the  Pcamander,  visited,  57; 
valley  of,  69. 

BeUerophon,  his  (rfipiara  \vypd  (JL  vi.  169), 
probably  of  the  old  syllabary  of  Asia 
Minor,  699. 

Besika,  Bay  of,  107. 

Besika  (i.e.  "cradle")  Tepehy 651 ;  regardetl 
by  Webb  as  the  tomb  of  Peneleos,  665 ; 
dimensions,  665 ;  excavated  by  the  author, 
55,  107,  108,  665;  strata  described  by 
Bumouf,  666 ;  pottery  found ;  vase-bottom 
with  incised  signs,  perhaps  meant  for  cunei- 
form, 666,  703 ;  large  masses  of  potsherds, 
703 ;  coarse,  of  large  hand-made  vessels, 
and  better,  of  smaller  vessels,  imlike  any  at 
Hissarlik ;  marks  of  wicker-work  on  vase- 
bottoms  ;  no  i^erforated  projections  for  sus- 
pension; two  wing-like  handles;  decora- 
tion of  net-work  and  lines,  667 ;  many 
pieces  with  indistinct  floral  and  other  de- 
corations, and  signs  like  writing,  painted 
with  clay ;  remarkable  absence  of  whorls 
and  tripod  vessels;  fragments  of  only  2 
wheel-made  vases ;  all  signs  of  a  town  or 
village,  668 ;  polishing  stones,  but  no  stone 
implements ;  a  few  bones  and  shells ;  no 
tmce  of  a  funeral  fire,  669. 

Birds  of  the  Troad,  various,  little  known, 
112 ;  few  among  remnants  of  Trojan  food, 
chiefly  wild,  318,  322. 

Pishoprics  of  Troad  in  iOth  century,  Ilium 
among,  perhaps  at  another  site,  183,  612. 

Bismarcky  Otto  von.  Prince,  on  the  manu- 
facture and  baking  of  the  gigantic  jars 
(see  Pithoi),  279,  VHO. 

Bity  bronze,  6th  c,  605. 

Black  Obelisk  of  Shalmanesc,  in  British 
Museum ;  Bactrian  camel,  112,  and  ele- 
phant, represented  upon,  426-7. 

Boar^  frequent  in  Troad,  in  Id^  and  Mysian 
Olympus,  432 ;  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
432 ; — tusks  abundant  in  3rd  and  4th  c, 
319,  432,  571. 

Boards  head  stamped  on  a  weight  of  lead, 
620,  621. 

Boeotia,  the  *  Catalogue  of  Ships,'  149. 

BoliSf  copper,  of  the  gates,  36 ;  comp.  Keys. 

Bone:  awls,  pins,  and  needles  of,  1st  c,  261, 
262 ;  parallel  examples  of,  262 :— 3rd  c, 
engraved  tube  of,  425,  426 ;  handle  of  a 
knife,  427 ;  of  sticks  or  sceptres,  427, 428 ; 
comb,  430 ;  awls  and  needles,  430, 431 ; — 
4th  c,  ])iece  with  3  holes,  prol)ably  an 
archer's  *  bracer,'  566 ;  awls,  £66  ;  staft- 
handles,  567. 


Bones,  animal^  found  in  3rd  c. ;  small  instru- 
ments made  from,  319;  those  found  at 
Troy  class'ified  by  Dr.  Moss,  322 ;  fossil,  of 
an  extinct  species  of  dolphin,  323;  of 
deer  and  boar,  found  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Bones,  human,  not  found  in  urns  of  3rd 
and  4th  cities,  except  the  embryos  (q,  v.), 
a  single  tooth,  39,  323,  and  a  skull,  511. 
See  SkeletonSy  Skulls, 

Bodpis.    See  Beri, 

Botany  of  1>oad.    See  Flora  and  Plants. 

Bottle  of  pure  gold,  Tb.  ;  bow  made,  466. 

Bottles,  terra-cotta :  3rd  c,  with  long  neck 
and  handle,  rare,  390 ;  similar  from 
Bethlehem,  Nimroud,  Cyprus,  and  Ejiypt, 
390;  without  handles,  395,  396;  with 
2  handles,  402;  examples  from  Cyprus, 
Egypt,  and  Assyria,  402;  tube-spouted, 
perhaps  for  feeding  babies,  406,  407  ;— 
4th  c,  lentil-shaped,  541 ;  wheel-made, 
of  various  shapes,  543,  544  ;  one-hnndled, 
546 ; — 5th  c,  wheel-made,  i-ed  and  black, 
578, 579. 

Bottoms,  convex  and  pointed,  of  vases, 
supported  by  rings  (q,  v.)  of  terra-cotta 
and  stone,  440,  451. 

Boideuterion  (or  Senate-house)  of  N.  Ilium, 
discovered,  21 ;  ruins  of,  609 ;  3  inscrij)- 
tions  in,  or  beside  its  foundations,  609, 
638.     See  Inscriptions. 

Bounarbashi  (i.  e.  "  Head  of  the  Springs," 
55)  and  the  Bali  Da^h,  Lechevalier's  site 
of  Homer's  Ilium,  18,  185  ;  author's  first 
visit  to  (1868),  18;  the  springs  examined, 
18 ;  distance  from  Hellespont,  19 ;  excava- 
tions, with  negative  results,  15* ;  revisited 
with  Prof.  Virchow;  lieiglit  of  ruins  on 
lUili  Diigh;  not  Cycloi^ean;  proved  late 
by  mode  of  working ;  pottery  only  Greek ; 
a^ora  discovered  by  Virchow ;  the  (34 
or  40  instead  of  2)  sprinpjs  investigated ; 
not  Homer's  warm  and  cold  sources  of  the 
Scamander,  55 ;  their  temperature  tested, 
56 ;  village  of,  107.  See  J^ite  of  Homers 
Bios. 

Bounarbashi  Sa,  rivulet,  described  by  Vir- 
chow, 96;  its  swamps,  97;  canal  from, 
to  the  Aegean,  probably  of  no  great  anti- 
quity, 98;  another  canal,  99;  the  Sca- 
mander of  Lechevalier,  185. 

Bowls,  terra-cotta:  1st  c,  with  horizontal 
tubular  holes  for  suspension,  217;  black, 
228;  with  a  pair  of  eyes,  247;  none  of 
thi:<  sort  in  2nd  c,  279; — 3rd  c,  with 
spout  and  handle,  394,  395;  large  two- 
handled,  397; — 4th  c,  2  with  a  crop's 
j»iuted  in  retl  clay,  225;   two-handled, 
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hand-made,  539  ;  deep  plates  like  bowls, 
544;  with  handle  and  foot,  555;  per- 
forated like  a  sieve,  556 ;— dark-brown, 
hand-made,  frequint  in  5th  c,  582 ; — 
6th  c,  two-handled,  or  tureen,  wheel- 
mado,  589,  590 ;  double-handled,  593  ;— 
N.  ].,  fragments  of  painted,  614,615; 
large  shallow,  at  Th3rmbra,  711. 

Bowls,  small,  in  pre-historic  cities,  perhaps 
for  lamps,  620.     t^ee  Lamps^  Litfhting, 

BoXy  terra-cotta  covering  of  a,  1st  c,  226. 

Boxes,  terra-cott>i :  3rd  c,  {tainted  with  red 
clay,  225;  uiih  cap-like  covers,  one  a 
tripod;  another  without  feet,  found  on 
wall  near  royal  house,  containing  ashes 
(prob.  of  a  deceased  person),  beads,  and 
carbonized  cloth  and  grain,  360-1 ; — 
tripotl,  4  th  c,  534. 

Bracelet,  copi)er,  1st  c,  251. 

Bracelets,  electrum,  1  >.,  491-2. 

Bracelets,  gold  :  Tr.,  six  stuck  together,  468, 
459  ;  mode  of  manufacture,  458 ; — heavy, 
with  ornamentation  of  spirals,  rosettes,  &c., 
Tr. ;  how  made,  495 ;  2  heavy,  Tr.,  602. 

Brass  (optixoiXKos),  formed  by  copper  with 
the  zinc  of  Ida,  254. 

Braun,  Julius,  *  Geschichte  d,  Kunst  in  thnm 
Entmicklungsgange,*  and  *  Eomer  und  sein 
Zeitalter;  in  favour  of  Hissarlik,  20,  189. 

Breast  Ornament,  long  tassel  of  gold,  Tr., 
500 ;  number  of  links  and  leaves  in,  501 ; 
itj*  remarkable  discovery,  502. 

Brentano,  E,,  *Alt'llion  im  DumbrekthcU,^ 
188. 

Briareus  and  Ae,aeon,  equivalent  names  in 
the  *  languiige  of  gods  and  men,'  «.c.  Greek 
and  native,  704-5. 

Brick  City,  the  Third  so  called,  518. 

Bricks,  not  used  in  1st  and  2ud  c,  266 ; — 
sun-dried  or  slightly  baked,  used  s|)ecially 
in  the  3rd  c. ;  partly  vitrified  by  the  con- 
flagration, 21,  33,  34,  305,  314;  decayed 
into  formless  masses,  305,  by  rain  as  well 
as  fire,  317 ;  rarely  preserved  entire,  305 ; 
dimensions  and  make  ;  contain  straw,  314 ; 
— not  found  in  4th  c.;  Virchow's  ex- 
planation; author  differs  from,  620; — at 
Thymbra,  dimensions  and  composition,  709. 

Bridle,  bronze,  6th  c,  605  ;  similar  in  Lake- 
dwellings,  605. 

Britannicus,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  646. 

Bronze,  Sir  J.  Lubbock  on  early  knowledge 
of,  in  Europe,  as  a  foreign  article,  257. 

Bronze,  ornaments  and  utensils  of,  in  3rd  c, 
but  of  copper  in  1st  and  2nd,  249 ; — 3rd  c. 
(see  under  the  several  names  of  the  arms, 
ornaments,  &c.),  a  curious  pointed  imple- 


ment, 506 ;— 4th  c.,  implements,  &c.,  564, 
565  ;— 5th  c,  58^,  586 ;— 6th  c,  603  f. ; 
— N.  ].,  620,  622. 

Bronze:  analyses  of  the  Trojan,  477,  478; 
highly  prize<l;  etymology,  480;  {^emilic 
derivation  of  x^*^^^  points  to  source 
whence  the  Aryans  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece  received  it,  481 ;  analysis  of  battle- 
axe  of  6ih  c,  607. 

Brooches  (i.e.  the  pin  only,  comp.  Fibula): 
copper  and  silver  in  1st  and  2nd  c,  249, 
250,  252,  275 ;  electrum,  found  with  fe- 
male skeleton,  2nd  c,  272 ;— 3rd  c,  bronze, 
found  in  urn  with  female  skull,  39;  with 
globular  heads,  common  in  all  the  pre- 
historic cities,  504 ;  also  with  spiral  heads ; 
one  double,  504 ;  |iacket  of  6  in  a  bone, 
cemented  by  oxide  or  carbonate  of  copjier, 
513  ;— 4th  c,  564 ;— 5th  c,  585,  586  ,— 
6th  c,  with  gold  beads  attached  by  oxide 
or  carbonate,  603. 

Brooches^  beautiful  gold,  Tr. ;  construction 
explainc«l ;  ornaments  like  some  at  My- 
cenae, 4*8,  489. 

Brooch,  ivory,  bird  as  head,  6th  c,  601. 

Broughton,  Lord,  puts  IVoy  at  Alexandria- 
Troas,  187. 

Brugsch'Bey,  H.,  Prof.,  *  History  of  Egypt,' 
123  ef  passim ;  on  trilies  of  Asia  Miuor 
on  Egyptian  monuments,  123,  and  Apji. 
IX.  on  "Troy  and  Egypt,"  745  f.;  on 
"  Hera  Boopis,"  App. VIll.  p.  740  f. ;  wor- 
ship of  the  cow  in  Egypt,  as  the  symbol  of 
Isis,  740-742 ;  its  siitcial  seat  in  the  W., 
the  Libyan  nome,  frequented  by  foreigners, 
and  connected  with  Trojan  legends,  742 ; 
connection  with  16,  embodied  in  myth  of 
Danatts,  743,  744 ;  the  Libyan  'Jehannu 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  Marmarica,  743. 

Brunn,  77.,  on  the  metope  of  Apollo,  624. 

Brush'hattdles  of  terra-cotta,  with  remnants 
of  vegetable  bristles,  3rd  c,  414. 

Bryant,  Jacob,  *  Vindication  of  Homer,'  186. 

Biichner,  W.,  for  the  Hissarlik  site,  189. 

Buchholz  on  the  Dominions  of  the  Troad, 
68;  his  *  Bomerische  Koamographie  und 
Geographic,'  68  n.,  132  n.,  188. 

Buckets,  terracotta,  for  drawing  water  from 
wells,  with  impression  of  rope  on  handle, 
like  those  used  in  Egypt :  3rd  c.,  381 ; 
4  th  c  554. 

Buckow,  Neu,  in  Mecklenburg-Scbwerin, 
birthplace  of  the  author,  1.  . 

Bugle-shaptd  vessels  of  6th  c,  also  Etrus- 
can and  Greek,  596. 

Buildings,  found  in  the  several  strata,  21 
(comp.  Architecture,  Botise'-walls,  Tempie, 
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Touw,  WcUlSf  &c.) :  large  ia  4th  city,  23 ; 
Qnek  wall  belonging  to,  28,  29 ;  Hellenic 
and  pre-Hellenic,  40 ; — 2nd  c,  a  large  one 
of  stone,  269 ; — 3rd  c,  of  bricks,  vitrified 
by  the  conflagration,  305 ;  enormous  masses 
of  remains,  also  of  small  red  stones ;  easily 
distinguished  from  those  of  2nd  settlers; 
— >4th  c,  stone  substructions,  519,  520; 
— 5th  a,  of  wood  and  clay,  573. 

Bujuk  Bounarhashi  visited,  58,  59. 

Bunbury,  E,  J7.,  '  Cyclopean  Betnains  in 
Central  Italy;  192. 

Burial  of  Dead,  sometimes  used  in  N.  I.,  39 ; 
rare  in  the  pre-historic  cities,  39 ;  used  at 
Thymbra,  718,  719.    Comp.  Cremation, 

Burial,  in  Homer,  for  the  performance  of 
funeral  rites  without  actual  interment, 
649,  650. 

Bumofjf,  K,  joins  author  at  Troy  (1879), 
53 ;  Lis  maps,  plans,  sketches,  geological 
and  other  researches,  53  et  pamm, 

Bumoufy  E.f  and  Mdlle.  X.,  drawings  of  the 
whorls  and  balls,  421. 

Burnt  City  (see  Third  City,  Troy,  and 
Conflagration) :  now  seen  at  the  bottom 
of  the  funnel ;  points  of  correspondence 
with  Homer,  683,  684,  and  Pre/. 

Buttons f  gold,  Tr. ;  how  made,  490-1 ;  he- 
mispherical, Tr.,  498. 

Byzantine  remains,  none  at  N.  I.,  612. 

CABIBIf  sons  of  Hephaestus,  mythical  me- 
tallurgists in  Phrygia  and  Samothrace, 
country  of  Pergameoes  sacred  to,  256. 

Caedna  of  Cyzicus  (2nd  cent,  a.d.),  base  of 
lost  statue  of,  with  its  footprints,  found 
at  N.  I.,  637.     See  Inscriptions, 

Caesar,  Jidius,  favours  Ilium,  both  in  imi- 
tation of  Alexander  and  as  descendant  of 
lulus,  8.  of  Aeneas;  privileges  granted  to 
the  Ilians,  177,  207 ;  his  visit  to  Troy, 
vow  to  restore  it  (Lucan),  206. 

Caicus,  R.,  limit  of  Trojan  territory,  67. 

Caius  Caesar,  son  of  Agrippa  and  Julia, 
adopted  by  Augustus,  governor  of  Asia, 
died  A.D.  4 ;  his  favour  to  N.  I.  attested 
by  an  inscription,  178,  633. 

California  made  a  State,  July  4, 1850,  and 
author*8  consequent  citizenship  of  the 
United  States,  32. 

CallicolonS,  M.,  probably  not  Kara  Your  (as 
Demetrius  held,  176),  but  Oulou  Dagh, 
59,  71, 109,  145-6,  678. 

Callinus,  of  Epbesus,  earliest  Greek  elegiac 
poet,  in  7th  cent.,  1*J2. 

CaUirrho^,  d.  of  Scamander,  wife  of  Erich- 
thonius,  152. 


CallistheneSf  172.     See  Homer,  Casket  edi" 

tion  of, 
Calvert,  Frank,  U.  S.  Vice-Consul  at  the 
Dardanelles,  holds  the  ruins  at  Bali  Dagh 
to  be  Gergis,  19;  convert  to  the  Troy- 
Hissarlik  theory ;  owner  of  part  of  His- 
sarlik;  excavates  there,  20;  his  *  Asi- 
atic Coast  if  the  Eellespont;  *  Contrihur 
turns  towards  the  Ancient  Geography  qf 
the  Troad;  and  *  2Vojan  Antiquities;  91, 
189 ;  on  '*  Thymbra,  HanaT  Tepeh,"  App. 
IV.,  706  f. ;  excavates  the  tumuli  of  Priam', 
655,  and  Patroclus,  656. 

Calvert,  Fred,,  the  late,  excavates  the  tumu- 
lus above  Ren  Kioi,  655. 

Camel,  Bactrian,  in  the  Troad  ;  on  black 
obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  III.;  anciently 
strange  in  Asia  Minor,  112. 

du  Camp,  Maxime:  *  U Emplacement  de 
Vllion  d'Bomhre;  190. 

Camp,  Naval,  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  Helles- 
pont, between  Capes  Sigeum  and  Rhoe- 
teum,  73,91, 149;  length,  30  stadia(3geog. 
miles),  148 ;  to  the  lett  ( W.)  of  mouth  of 
the  Scamander,  92, 147 ;  objection  of  W. 
Christ  answered,  93 ;  in  sight  of  Troy, 
207;  in  3  lines;  order  ot  the  ships 
and  divisions,  148  f. ;  the  agora,  149 ;  no 
tents,  but  huts,  149;  that  of  Achilles 
described,  150;  open  space  where  games 
were  held ;  goals,  151 ;  tumuli  of  Patro- 
clus and  Achilles  on  the  shore,  151 ; 
common  tumulus  and  earthen  wall  of  de- 
fence, 151 ;  feint  of  burning  it,  160. 

Camp,  Trojan,  at  tumulus  of  llus,  before 
Ilium,  visible  from  the  ships,  200 ;  objec- 
tion founded  on,  answered,  207. 

Caracalla :  visits  Ilium,  honours  Troy  and 
Achilles  with  mad  extravagance,  kills 
his  friend  Festus  to  imitate  the  funeral  of 
Patroclus,  179  (see  Ujek  Tepeh) ;  coin's  of, 
N.  I.,  643-7. 

Caresus,  R.,  rises  in  Ida,  68;  described,  100. 

Carlisle,  Lord,  *  Diary  in  Turkish  Waters; 
187. 

Carians,  allies  of  Trojans,  158. 

Cassandra,  d.  of  Priam,  157. 

Castron,  in  Ithaca.    See  Polis, 

CatakekaumenS  (the  •*  burnt  land  **)  of  the 
myth  of  Typhoeus,  137 ;  seat  of  the  Ho- 
meric Arimi  (q,  v.). 

Caterpillar  on  Trojan  terra-cottas,4tb  c.,562. 

Cauldron  (\€ptfs),  copper,  Tb  ,  with  frag- 
ments of  bronze  weapons  fused  to  it, 
474 ;  handles,  how  put  on,  475 ;  use  of 
cauldrons  in  Homer,  475;  one  among -the 
Egyptian  tribute  from  W.  Asia,  475. 
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Caverrif  natural,  aad  spring,  near  N.  I.,  on 
W.  slope  of  Hissarlik,  625;  excavated, 
only  late  potsherds  and  bone.s  626. 

CebreUf  R.,  in  the  Treed,  epical  ly  connected 
with  Gehriones,  s.  of  Priam,  121. 

Cebrenia,  tahle-land  between  Dardania  and 
Troy ;  with  (of  old)  a  c.  Cebren6, 138. 

CdlarSy  Greek,  30;  subatructions  served  a?, 
in  Tro>n  houses,  ancient  and  modem, 
64  T.,  317 ;  gigantic  jars  (Trt^oi)  in,  33 
(see  Pithoi) ;  for  wine,  in  W.  Asia,  men- 
tioned in  Egyptian  records,  379  n. 

CWte,  origin  of  the  word,  238  n.  (See  Axes,) 

Cementing  action  of  chloride  of  copper  and 
silver,  494;  of  carbonate  and  oxide  of 
copper,  504 ;  et  passim, 

CenserSf  terra-cotta:  3rd  c,  411;  similar 
one  from  Zabordwo,  412 ; — 4th  c,  556 ; 
similar  in  Lusatia,  Posen,  and  Germany, 
224,  665,  656 ;— 5th  c,  680 ;— Greek  and 
Graeco-Phoenician,  with  3  feet,  365. 

di  Cesnola^  Qeneral  Luigi  Palma^  *  Cyprus^ 
293-5,  353,  385  et  passim. 

Ceieians  (ol  Klp-tiot),  the,  dominion  of  Eury- 
pylus,  on  the  CaYcus,  bordering  on  Lyr- 
nessus,  68, 136, 137, 160 ;  identiQed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  the  Kheta  and  Khattai 
of  Egyptian  and  Amyrian  records,  the 
llittites  (Chethites)  of  SS.,  137;  led  by 
Memnon  to  Troy,  159. 

'  'hahaSf '  ktudes  sur  VAntiquiU  historique ; 
(•n  early  Hellenic  populations  in  N.W. 
Asia  Minor,  132. 

Cltolcis  or  Cymindis  (XaXiciV,  Jtv/uvdir,  Hom. 
t.  c.  "  yelbw  "),  Greek  and  native  names  of 
a  Trojan  bird ;  its  form  assumed  by  Sleep 
(*Ytrvor),  113 ;  mythical  connection  with 
the  Corybantes,  workers  in  hrome,  113  n. 

Chalky  incised  ornamentation  filled  in  with, 
passim ;  practised  in  primitive  Gaul,  694. 

CharidemuSy  mercenary  chief  in  time  of 
Philip  1 1.,  takes  Ilium  by  a  stratagem,  171, 
688. 

Chersonestts,  the  Thracianf  seen  from  His- 
sarlik, 105. 

Chests:  supposed  wooden  of  the  great 
Treasure,  41, 454 ;  Priam's  treasure  chests, 
454 ;  quadrangular  Ehape  of  a  chest  con- 
taining carbonized  grain,  3rd  c,  a  puzzle 
and  suggested  solution,  323-4. 

Chiblak,  village  and  rivulet,  108, 109 ;  Troy 
placed  at,  by  Clarke  and  Webb,  188. 

Chigri  Dagh,  visited,  66 ;  height,  66, 107 ; 
vast  Hellenic  ruins,  57. 

China  and  Japan,  the  author's  first  1)Ook 
on,  *  La  Chine  et  le  Japon  (1866),'  18. 

Chinese  bronze  cup  for  libations,  as  a  paralli  1 


to  the   gold  dcVar    d/A^ixvircXXoy,   465, 
466. 

Chloride  of  silver  and  copper  on  the  metals, 
252 ;  cementing  action  of,  468. 

Chaisetd'OouffieTf  French  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  patronizes  Lechevalier  and 
adopts  his  theories ;  visits  the  Plain  of 
'JVoy;  his  views  of  Trojan  topography, 
184  f. 

Christ,  IT.,  *  Topographic  der  Troianisehen 
Ebene'  92, 190;  on  the  site  of  the  Greek 
camp,  93. 

Chrysa,  near  Hamaxitos,  later  than  ChrysS, 
with  a  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  136. 

Chrysi,  Ciiician  c.  of  1  ruad,  close  to  Thebe, 
on  the  sea  with  a  |>ort,  with  temple 
of  Apollo  Smintheus;  destroyed  before 
Strabo's  time,  136. 

Ci2ictan«,  dominion  of,  68, 134.  See  Cettian*^ 
Cilicians  of  ThebS,  Eurypylus,  Mynes. 

Cilicians  of  Thebi,  iu  Iroad,  dominion 
of  Eetion,  68,  123,  125;  same  race  as 
people  of  Cilicia,  125 ;  cities,  Tlieh6,Chryse, 
CUU  {q.  v.),  136 ;— of  Lymessus,  137. 

CUla,  d.  of  liaomedon,  166. 

CiUaeus,  B.  and  M.,  near  CilM,  136. 

CUU,  Ciiician  city,  near  Antandros,  founded 
by  Pelope,  with  temple  of  Apollo,  136. 

Cimmerians  invade  the  Troad  and  devastate 
Asia  Minor  in  time  of  Gyges  and  Assur- 
banipal  (ctr.  665  d.c.)  ;  the  Gimirrai  of 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  130  n. 

Circassians  in  the  Troad,  outrage  by,  61. 

Cissetu,  f.  of  Hecnba,  156. 

Cities,  successive,  on  Hissarlik.  See  under 
First  City,  Second  City,  &c 

Cities,  Oreek,  bites  of,  on  low  hiUs  in  plain?, 
like  Hissarlik,  195. 

Clarke,  Dr,  K  D.,  his  Travels ;  against  the 
hounarbashi  theory;  places  I'roy  at 
*lXico»v  K»fuf,  which  he  puts  at  Chiblak, 
20, 188. 

Clattditis  grants  exemption  to  Iliuro,  178. 

Clay :  cylinders  of,  perforated,  slightly  baked, 
peculiar  to  3rd  and  4ih  c,  558,  659; 
similar  in  Liake-dwellings  and  German 
tombs,  659  ;  flat  perforated  pieces  of  clay, 
659, 560;  similar  from  Thera  and  Niroroud, 
660 ;  quadrangular  perforated  pieces,  3rd, 
4th,  and  5th  c,  660 ;  curious  cube  of,  with  * 
hole,  and  incised  ornamentation  of  ^>&c., 
661. 

Clay-cakes  (galettes),  used  to  consolidate 
debris  in  foundations  of  the  first  3  or  4 
pre-historic  cities,  213 ;  in  2nd  c,  269 ; 
in  3^1  c,  303,  307 ;  circuit  wall  founded 
on ;   Pumoufs   sectii^n  and  description, 
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807-8 ;  at  base  of  walls  of  royal  house, 
325;  ill  foundations  of  4th  c,  308. 

day-coating  of  pottery  of  1st  c,  219. 

Clay  houses  of  6th  c,  573. 

Cleopatra^  d.  of  Tros,  152. 

Climate  of  the  Troad,  38,  101  f. ;  tempera- 
ture, 101 ;  table  of  winds,  fine  days,  rain, 
and  cloud,  101 ;  prevalence  of  violent  N. 
winds ;  rainy  season  in  winter,  but  seldom 
severe  ;  great  frosts  recorded ;  Webb's 
glowing  description,  102. 

Clothes-hooks^  terra-cotta,  3rd  c,  378. 

Clytius,  s.  of  Laomedon,  156. 

Coined  money  unknown  to  Homer,  613. 

Coins,  Greek :  of  Antiochus  III.,  found  at 
N.  I.,  19 ;  of  Constans  II.,  the  latest  found 
at  N.  I.,  612 ;  Ithacan,  Greek  and  I^oman, 
in  Ithaca,  50 ;  at  Ophrynium,  60. 

Coins  of  N,  I. :  proof  of  belief  in  its  identity 
with  'i'roy,  179 ;  enormous  number  picked 
up  on  surface,  and  found  in  the  trenches ; 
all  bronze ;  none  earlier  than  Macedonian ; 
chiefly  of  Ilium  itself;  many  of  Alexan- 
dria-Troas ;  some  of  other  cities,  612 ; 
account  of  the  coins  found  at  N.  I.,  by  M. 
Achilles  Postolaccas,  641  f. ;  autonomous, 
silver  and  bronze,  of  Macedonian  period ; 
imperial,  bronze  only,  from  Augustus  to 
Gallienus ;  the  silver  tetmdrachms  artistic 
of  Attic  standard,  with  name  of  the  Ilian 
Athend;  their  date;  types  of  the  bronze; 
Athen^,  Roma,  the  wolf,  Apollo,  Gany- 
medes,  641;  Hector;  Aeneas,  with  An- 
chises  and  liilus,  642-3  ; — types  of  the  im- 
perial bronze,  Zeus  Nikephoros,  Dardanus, 
642;  the  Palladium;  Ilus  and  the  cow, 
642-3;  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  Nestor, 
Priam,  643 ;  Hector,  643-647 ;  dt  ath  of 
I*atroclu8 ;  Scamander ;  ilium  and  Roma, 
645-6;  Ganymedes;  Aeneas,  with  An- 
chises and  liilus,  647. 

Cold,  intense,  on  Hissarlik  in  February  and 
March,  26,  38,  52. 

Colours  of  pottery :  lustrous-black  of  1st  c, 
218,  &c. ;  how  produced,  220 ;  brown, 
green,  grey,  red,  yellow,  &c.,  221-225  et 
passim: — of  large  piihoi,  always  dark- 
red,  280. 

Columns,  dmms  of  Doric,  of  temple  of 
Apollo,  N.  1.,  23 ;  drums  and  capitals  of 
Corinthian,  of  temple  of  Athen^,  27,  608, 
609>;  granite  monoliths  in  a  quarry,  like 
those  of  Alexandria-Troas,  56. 

Comh  of  l)Oue,  3rd  c,  430. 

Commodus,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  642-647. 

Conchylia  of  the  Troad,  Virchow's  account 
of,  114  f.;  the  purple  murex,  115 ;  species 


of  cochleae  and  conchylia  used  as  food  by 
Trojans,  remains  of  in  houses  of  burnt  c, 
116,  318;  not  mentioned  by  Homer, 
116. 

Cones^  2  terra-cotta,  of  5th  c,  inscribetl 
with  the  Cypriote  character  mo,  like  one 
found  at  Nineveh,  128,  582-3,  698. 

Conflagration,  no  trace  of,  in  1st  or  2ud 
stratimi,  22 ;  traces  of,  in  3rd  stratum 
(of  Troy),  21,  31 ;  not  in  S.E.  corner,  54  ; 
striking  effects  of,  305-312;  its  centres 
and  direction,  313. 

Conradi,  pastor  in  Ankersbagen,  4  n. 

Constans  IL,  his  coins  the  latest  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Constantine  the  Great,  first  desijm  of  new 
capital  near  N.  llitmi,  180, 205 ;  his  statue 
on  'the  burnt  column '  at  Constantinople 
one  of  Apollo  from  N.  I.,  180. 

Constantinople,  Museum  of    See  Museums, 

Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus  (lOth  cent.) 
mentions  a  bishopric  of  Ilium,  183,  612. 

Come,  A,,  *  Trojanische  Ausgrabungen,*  188. 

Cookson,  Chas.,  English  consul  at  Constan- 
tinople, supplies  implements  25. 

Coomassie,  bronzes  from,  with  Ft,  353. 

Copper,  ornaments  and  utensils  of,  in  Ist 
and  2nd  c,  but  of  bronze  (7.  v.)  in  3rd  c, 
249 ;  parallel  examples,  249 ;  analysis  of; 
specimens  harder  than  modem  commercial 
copper,  251  (comp.  next  art.);  a  pre- 
Bronze  Copper  Age,  251,  257,  258; 
other  objects,  253;  no  lances  or  battlo- 
axes,  252 ;  mines  in  Troad,  253 ;  native 
on  Lake  Superior,  used  by  Indians  for 
weapons,  &c.,  257,  738  ;  anciently  har- 
dened by  plunging  in  water,  481,  482 ; — 
plate,  with  2  discs,  Tb.,  ])erha|«  hasp  of 
the  chest,  468-9;  vase,  Tr.,  485;  frac- 
tured vessel,  with  gold  beads  cemented  on 
by  oxide,  Tr.,  495. 

Copper,  hardening  of,  App.  VII.,  a  supposed 
li»st  art,  ascribed  to  the  Incas  of  Peru,  737 ; 
dagL'ers  and  swords  of  hard  copper  of  the 
tlurons,  found  under  Lake  Su|)crior,  738 ; 
discovery  of  alloy  of  copper  and  rhodium 
by  Mr.  Duffield,  738 ;  the  copper  of  tho 
Incas  found  to  be  of  the  like  alloy,  738 ; 
experiment  of  Professor  Roberts,  739. 

Cord  for  suspending  vases,  remnants  of, 
found,  Ist  c,  217. 

Com,  Indian,  in  the  Troatl,  118. 

Corn-bruisers  (or  Mullers),  ^tone:  Ist  c, 
parallel  examples,  2^6,  237; — 2nd  c, 
275 ; — 8rd  c,  enormous  numbers  in  first 
4  cities;  similar  at  Mycenae,  and  in 
Hungary  and  Germany,  442; — 4th  c, 
569,  570;— 6th  c,  very  few,  583-4;— 
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found  in  Egypt,  570,  584;  still  used  by 
N.  American  Indians  in  the  Yosemite 
valley  for  poundins;  acorns,  570. 

Cornelian,  beads  of,  Tr.,  493. 

Corti,  Count,  Iraiian  ambassador  to  the 
Porte,  aids  author,  44. 

Corybanies,  mythical  metallurgists  in  Samo- 
thrace,  originated  fir.  Fhrygia,  255,  256 ; 
name  derived  by  some  from  corium,  the 
Cypriote  for  *  copper; '  from  the  Zend,  256. 

Corythus,  s.  of  Paris,  157. 

Cotton,  in  the  Troad,  118. 

Cotylus,  M.,  in  Ida  range,  regarded  by  some 
as  source  of  Scamander,  58. 

Covers  of  Vases :  Ist  c,  with  double  holes 
for  suspension,  215;  mode  of  fastening, 
221 ; — 2nd  c,  with  crest-like  handle ; 
owl-faced,  291 ; — 3rd  c,  with  crown- 
shaped  handle,  303,  3(58,  369,  382 ;  owl- 
faced,  341,  343 ;  different  forms,  flat  or 
cap-like,  354;  flat,  with  handle,  370; 
wheel-made,  in  shape  of  a  stopper,  369 ; 
crown-shaped  and  with  simple  arched 
handle ;  liice  modem  Phrygian  water- 
vessels,  374;  similar  covers  from  Szi- 
halom,  375 ;  in  form  of  a  flower-saucer, 
411;  remarkable,  with  tree,  stag,  and 
cuttle-fish  or  tortoise,  413 ;  in  form 
of  a  stopper,  similar  from  Szihalom,  422, 
423 ;— 4th  c,  crested  and  owl-faced,  522, 
523 ;  unique,  wheel-made,  with  3  feet,  as 
if  to  "be  used  as  a  cup,  530-1 ;  with  curious 
handle,  538;  bell-shaped,  with  arched 
handle,  542 ;  with  holes  in  edge  for  tying 
down,  ornamented  with  ^  and  ^  562 ; 
similar  one  fr.  Lusatia,  562 ; — 5th  c, 
crested  and  owl-fiaced,  576-6;  crown- 
shaped,  latest  example,  580. 

Cow  of  many  colours,  guide  of  Has  to  site 
of  Ilium,  153 ;  the  symbol  of  Athend  or 
At^,  155;  parallel  legends,  ancient  and 
medieval,  155, 156 ;  on  coins  of  N.  I.,  643. 

Cow,  worship  of,  in  Egypt,  740  f.  See 
Jlera  Boopis. 

Cow  (or  Ox)  on  handle  of  a  bronze  dagger, 
3rd  c,  504. 

Cows  or  (keen,  terra-co'ta,  4th  c. ;  how  they 
differ  from  those  at  Mycenae;  one  from 
lalysus,  560. 

Cowt^  heads  on  vase-haudles,  frequent  in 
6th  c,  never  in  the  5  preceding,  599 ; 
probable  origin  of  the  two-homed  vase- 
handles  of  Italy,  599 ;  numerous  examples 
of  the  cow-head  in  pre-historic  remains,  in 
gold,  bronze,  and  terra-cotta,  600,  601. 

Cranes  in  the  Troad,  Homer*s  simile  from, 
113. 


Craters  (icpar^pcr,  Hom.  KpfjTrjp€£),  large 
terra-cotta  bowls  for  mixing  wine  with 
water,  with  2  and  4  handles,  from  3rd  a, 
403 ;  frequent  mention  of,  in  Homer,  403 
(sometimes  also  of  metal,  404) ;  by  other 
Greek  authors,  404 ;  on  Egyptian  reliefs, 
404 ;  Etruscan  clay  modt- Is,  404. 

Cremation  of  Dead,  used  at  N.  I.,  39 ;  general 
in  the  5  pre-historic  cities,  39,  i^70. 

Crest    See  Helmets. 

Crete,  tradition  of  Teucrian  migration  from, 
to  the  Troad,  121,  122;  resemblance  of 
Cretan  and  TrojrtU  names,  122. 

Creilsa,  d.  of  Priam,  157. 

Crimean  War,  commercial  efiect  of,  13,  14. 

Crispina,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  64ii,  643. 

Criticism  of  the  pickaxe  and  s|)ade,  518. 

Crosses :  painted  in  red  clay  on  2  bowls,  4th 
c,  225 ;  incised  on  whorls,  416. 

Crucibles  of  clay  and  cow-dung,  Trojan,  3rd 
a,  408 ;  one  containing  traces  of  copper 
and  spangles  of  gold,  409 ; — ith  c.,  558. 

Cucumella,  the,  at  Vulci,  desciibed  by 
Milchhoefer ;  no  real  likeness  to  the  Ujek 
Tepeh,  664,  665. 

Cuneiform  characters,  apparent  attempts  to 
imitate  at  Troy,  666,  703. 

Cups,  terra-cotta  (oomp.  Goblets) :  of  1st  c, 
224 ;— of  3rd  c.,  triple  cup  on  3  feet,  384 ; 
wheel-made,  with  breast-like  knobe,  396 ; 
boat-shaped,  of  coarse  clay,  for  metallurgy, 
409, 410 ;  similar  one  from  Lakeof  Bienne, 
410 ; — ith  c,  wheel-made,  with  ears  and 
breast-like  boss,  532, 533 ;  very  rude,  533 ; 
two-handled,  ot  hour-glass  form,  535 ;  two- 
handled,  one  with  sunk  spots,  536 ;  hand- 
made, of  form  firnt  found  in  4  th  c.  and 
very  abundant  in  4th  and  5th,  537-8; 
also  at  Mycenae,  538;  single-handled, 
abundant  in  4th  and  5tb,  538,  539 ;  large 
double-handled,  539 ;  3  and  4  on  one  body, 
540;  wheel-made,  554;  large  globuhu', 
common  in  4th  and  5th  c.,  556 ;  perforated, 
557 . — 5th  c,  one-handled  (like  Nos.  1094- 
1100  in  4th),  very  abundant,  578;  rude 
hand-made,  one-handled  (or  basin),  578, 
580 ;  globular  hand-made,  581 ;  with  tube 
in  side,  probably  for  feeding  babies,  581 ; 
double,  joined,  582;  small,  with  covers, 
only  in  the  5th  c,  perhaps  crucibles,  582  ; 
— 6th  a,  large  one-handled,  wheel-made, 
589,  590;  heavy,  double-handled,  with 
linear  ornamentation  and  breast-like  pro- 
jections, frequent;  similar  found  in  Italy, 
693,  694 ;  origin  (perhaps)  of  the  finer 
Greek  kantharos  and  skyphos,  frequent  in 
Etruscan  tombs,  695 ;  heavy  one-handled. 
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or  bowl,  594, 595 ;  horee-shaped,  and  frag« 
luent  with  horse's  head,  594,  595 ;  one  of 
a  pair  conjoioed,  597. 

C"ps,  metal :  bronze,  6th  c,  perforated 
like  a  colander;  one  on  a  tall  foot,  like 
the  Etruscao  and  Greek  holkion^  005  : — 
electrum,  Tr. ;  see  Plectrum :  silver,  Tr. ; 
nee  Siloer, 

Curetea,  mythical  metallurgists  in  Phrygia 
and  Samothrace,  256. 

CuHiw*,  K,  'Bistory  of  Greece^'  121  et 
passim  ;  Lecture  on  Troy^  187. 

Cuttle-fish  (sepia),  on  a  Trojan  box,  225 ;  on 
goblets  fr.  lalysus,  225 ;  painted  in  dark- 
red  clay,  on  a  terra-cotta  box  lid,  8rd  c, 
360;  (or  tortoise?)  on  a  vase-cover,  413. 

Cydopsan  Walls  (so  called),  in  2nd  city,  24 
(see  Wails) ;  in  Ithaca  (q,  v.) ; — not  ne- 
cessarily primitive,  but  used  at  all  periods, 
192.    (Comp.  Polygonal  Masonry.) 

Cylinder^  of  terra-cotta,  perforated,  with 
incised  decoration,  3rd  c,  415 ;  of  blue 
felspar,  with  remarkable  signs,  from  the 
royal  honse,  416 ;  the  signs  discussed ;  a 
mark  of  Babylonian  influence;  resemble 
the  Hittite  sculptures,  693,  694. 

Cymindis  (Kv/uvdtr,  Ion.,  'nightjar'),  native 
ijame  equivalent  to  Greek  Chalcis  (q,  v.) ; 
Kvfupd  connected  with  vitafjLavd,  113,  705. 

Cynossema  ("dog's  monument"),  the  tra- 
ditional tomb  of  Hecuba,  648. 

Cypriote  character  go,  on  vases,  298  ;  sylla- 
bary.    See  Inscriptions^  Trojan. 

CypruSj  pottery  of:  flagons  with  female 
heads,  perhaps  derived  from  Thera,  293 ; 
animal  vases,  294 ;  other  forms,  passim, 

Cyzicus  and  Dascylium,  Aeolian  colonization 
of,  by  Arohelaus,  s.  of  Orestes,  127. 

DACTYLI,  the  Idaean,  mythical  metallur- 
gists, 254,  256. 

Daggers:  bronze,  Tr.,  broken  and  curled 
up  by  the  conflagration ;  proofs  of  wooden 
handles,  482 ;  with  couchant  cow  or  ox 
on  handle,  3rd  c,  a  ceremonial  weapon, 
504 ; — none  in  4th  c,  565 : — silver,  royal 
house,  3r  1  c,  a  ceremonial  weapon,  499. 

Danaiisy  connection  with  Egypt,  743,  744. 

Dardanelles,  present  town  of,  133. 

Dardania,  the  Troad  called  from  Dardanus, 
119;  name  also  in  Samothrace,  124. 

Dardania,  dominion  of  Aeneas  and  the 
Antenorids,  68,  133;  defined  by  Strabo; 
long  and  narrow;  its  boundaries,  134. 

Dardania  (or  DardanuSj  119),  c  of  Dar- 
danus,  at  foot  of  Ida,  before  sacred  Dios 
was  ftmnded  in  the  plain,  134, 194  ;  de- 


stroyed before  Strabo's  time,  134 ;  not  the 
later  Dardanus,  134,  174  n. 

Dardaniany  the  Scaean  Gate  so  called,  143. 

DardanianSf  in  the  Troad,  123 ;  play  im- 
portant part  in  the  Iliad,  124  ;  dominion 
of  Troy  promised  to  their  pnnce  Aeneas, 
125 ;  akin  to,  and  confounded  with,  the 
Trojans,  134;  the  Dardani  of  Egyptian 
records,  746,  750. 

Dardanus,  s.  of  Zeus  and  Electra,  119; 
crosses  from  Samothrace  to  the  Troad, 
119 ;  adopted  by  Teucer,  marries  his  d. 
Batieia,  and  succeeds  him,  119,  152,  156, 
642 ;  or  marries  Chrys^,  who  brought  him 
the  Palladium,  642 ;  builds  the  c.  of  Dar- 
danus,  119, 152  (see  Dardania) ;  not  known 
to.  Homer  as  an  immigrant,  123  ;  oldest 
name  in  Homer's  Trojan  genealogy,  152 : 
his  sons  llus  and  Erichthonius,  162;  on 
coins  of  N.  I.,  642. 

Dardanus,  Greek  c.  on  the  Hellespont,  134 ; 
excavations  gave  only  fragments  of  Greek 
pottery,  134. 

Dareios,  the  Phrygian  name  of  Hector, 
704. 

Dascylium.    See  Cyzicus. 

Date  of  Prc'historic  Troy,  probably  1500- 
1200  B.C.,  292. 

Davies,  jT.,  on  the  stone  implements,  235. 

Davies,  Wm,,  on  a  Trojan  fossil  bone,  323. 

Davis,  E,  J.,  *  Life  in  Asiatic  Turkey,*  374. 

D^ris,  slanting  layers  thrown  down  from 
the  hill  by  successive  inhabitants,  64, 
328 ;  section  of,  328.    See  Hissarlik. 

Deer,  species  of,  in  the  Troad,  112. 

Deiphdbus,  s.  of  Priam,  157  ;  marries  Helen ; 
killed  by  Ulysses  and  Menelaus,  161. 

Demeter,  St,  Demetrius^  confounded,  106. 

Demetrius,  grammarian  of  Scepsis  (dr.  b.o. 
200-180),  Homeric  critic,  his  30  books  of 
Commentaries  on  the  Catalogue  (71.  ii.), 
174;  visits  Ilium,  173;  first  questions 
identity  of  site  at  N.  Ilium  from  jealousy 
for  Scefjsis,  168,  174 ;  his  objections,  174; 
refuted,  175,  686-9 ;  explanation  of  utter 
destruction  of  Troy,  a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, 175,  176;  places  the  site  of  Uios 
at  'iXiCMv  Kt»tuf,  79  (see  llians,  Village  of 
the)  ;  on  source  of  Scamander,  58. 

Dendrinos,  Mr,  and  Mrs,,  their  hospitality 
to  travellers  in  Ithaca,  50. 

Denmark,  suspension-vases  from,  215,  216 ; 
other  pottery,  &c.,  passim. 

Dennis,  O.,  *  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etruria,  129  et  passim ;  on  ]X)ttery  as 
a  test  of  race,  279. 

A^ar  'AfU^iicweXXoy.     See  AmphikypeUon, 
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DiihifTy  Ph,,  on  the  Treasures  found  at 
Troy,  189. 

Dtxia,     See  Phorkys. 

JJtycke,  E.  Z.,  jun,,  au thorns  employer  at 
Hamburjr,  7. 

Diadem^y  the  2  golden,  Tb.  (Homer's  trXcicr^ 
dtfadt<rfirj),  464  n,\  described,  454-7; 
number  of  pieces  in  the  chains,  457 ;  the 
goldsmith's  work  explained,  458. 

BkuiumenianiM,  coin  of,  N.  I.,  647. 

DicaearchuSj  his  work  on  Alexander's  sacri- 
fice at  Ilium,  171. 

Dice^  game  of,  attributed  by  Herodotus  to 
the  LydianK;  one  of  stone,  6ih  c,  602. 

Dio  Chrysostom,  for  N.  I.  site  of  Troy,  210. 

IHomedes  fetches  I*hiloctetes,  160. 

Dionyiius  Pcriegetes  for  Troy  at  N.  I.,  179. 

Disc  of  bronze,  showing  a  man  with  uplifted 
arms,  3rd  c,  513;  not  a  coin,  unknown 
even  in  Homer's  time,  514. 

Discsj  gold,  Tr.,  494;  3  with  star-flower 
j)attem,  Tr.,  unique  at  Troy,  but  common 
at  Mycenae ;  how  manufactured,  500. 

DiacSf  ivory  ;  with  border,  5th  c,  585 ;  with 
a  6cor[4ou  and  2  curious  animals  m  in- 
taglio, 601. 

Discs,  stone,  perforated ;  of  unknown  use, 
1st  c,  247 ;  stands  for  vases  with  pointed 
foet,  2nd  c,  298. 

Discs,  terra-cutta,  thin,  perforated,  of  1st  c , 
cut  from  broken  ix)ttery,  probably  weights 
for  spinning  and  weavin<;,  231;  parallel 
examples,  231;  abundant  in  the  5  pre- 
historic c,  422  ;  of  steatite,  443. 

DiscSf  terra-cotta,  lenticular,  in  shape  of 
watches,  with  2  perforations:  6th  c,  with 
a  sign  frequent  on  Trojan  whorls  ;  also 
found  in  Italy  and  Transylvania,  601, 
602; — in  N.  f.,  with  stamped  figures, 
human,  animal,  &c.,  seem  to  take  place  of 
the  whorls  of  former  cities,  619, 620;  found 
through  Troad  and  in  Greece;  probably 
ex-votos,  620. 

Dishes,  t<*rm-c()tta ;  3rd  c,  tripod,  wheel- 
made,  3J»6 ;— 5th  c,  see  Plates. 

Dishes  (<f)iaXai),  silver,  found  near  the  Trea- 
sure, 43 ;  one  in  the  Tr.,  470. 

Distaffs  with  carbonized  vooUen  thread 
wound  round  it,  3rd  c,  327. 

Doys,  remains  of,  in  3rd  c,  319 ;  footprints 
of  one,  on  bricks  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Dolmens,  suspension- vases  from,  215,  216. 

Dolphin,  vertebrae  of,  3rd  c,  323;  of  an 
extinct  fossil  species,  323. 

Dominions  of  the  Troad,  68,  132  f. :  (I)  of 
Pandarus,  the  Lycians,  132;  (2)  of 
Adrestus  and  Amphius,  132 ;  (3)  ofAsiuSf 


133  ;  (4)  of  Aeneas,  Dardauia,  133 ;  (5)  of 
Altes,  the  Leleges,  134 ;  (6)  of  the  C't7i- 
cians,  134;  including  (a)  of  Eetion,  the 
'ilieban  Cilicia,  134-5;  (6)  of  Mynes, 
Lyrnessus,  136;  (c)  of  Eurypylus,  the 
Keteioi  (Hittites),  136 ;  (7)  of  the  Homeric 
Arimi,  137  ;  (8)  of  the  Asiatic  Pelasgians, 
138 ;  (9)  of  Priam,  Ilios  or  Ilium  (j.w.). 

Door-socket  (probably)  of  limestone,  2nd  c, 
304. 

Doorways,  rare  in  basements  of  Trojan 
houses,  except  in  the  royal  house,  53; 
the  basements  were  cellars,  317. 

i^onan  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  various 
dates  and  accounts  of;  probably  iu  time 
of  Orestes,  127. 

Douglas,  R»  K,,  oa  jade,  451  n. 

Doumhrek,  village,  at  junction  of  two 
branches  of  the  Simois ;  geological  forma- 
tion, 71. 

Doumbrek  Sit,  R.,  not  the  Thymbrius  (as 
Lechevalier  held,  185),  but  the  Simois, 
76  ;  a  pure  l\irkish  word="  abode  of  ice," 
answering  Ut  ita  nature,  77;  fertile  valley 
of,  its  orchards,  109. 

Duden — Swamp,  one  source  of  the  Kali- 
fatli  Asmak,  reclaimed  by  Mr.  Calvert, 
99;  its  three  springs,  108. 

DxffiM,  A.  J„  "  On  the  lost  Art  of  Harden- 
ing Copper,"  App.  VII.,  737  f.  (com p. 
Copper) ;  his  discovery  of  the  hard  natural 
alloy  of  copper  with  rhodium,  on  Lake 
Superior,  738. 

E,  Cypriote  character  in  an  cider  form,  on  a 
Trojan  seal,  416.  693. 

Eagle:  one  species  in  Troad,  Homer's  irtpKi'6iy 
113;— gold,  3rd  c,  with  omamen»s  like 
eagle  on  Hittite  sculptures,  503. 

Ear-ring  of  electrum,  Tr.,  494. 

Ear-rings,  gold,  2nd  c,  272 ;— 3rd  c,  Tr., 
56 ;  various  patterns,  and  manufacture ; 
the  serpent  pattern ;  those  like  studs,  with 
pin  and  socket,  4^0;  large,  with  pen- 
dant chains  and  idols,  463-4 ;  descrif  tion 
and  construction,  464;  with  long  penf- 
dants,  Tr.,  485-8,  494 ;  2  pairs,  heavy, 
basket-shaped,  with  ornamentation  of 
rosettes,  beads,  &c.  ^pendants  i-robably 
lost),  Tr.,  496,  497 ;  2  large,  with  pen- 
dants, rosettes,  &c.,  1>.,  502 ;  another, 
502 ;  of  common  Trojan  form,  Tr.,  490, 
498 ;  one  fused  on  to  a  bracelet  of  clectnim, 
Tr.,  492 ;  others,  Tr.,  494 ;  of  simple  form, 
with  8{  iral  ornaments,  498 ;  with  pendant 
like  a  bell-clapper,  498;  simple  spirals, 
for  holding  up  the  hair  (Hom.  //.  xvii. 
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61,  62).  498 ;  of  serpent  form,  Tr.,  487, 
488,  490,  494;  2  massive,  Tr.,  498; 
others,  Tr.,  603 ;  of  common  Trojan  form, 
small,  Tr.,  602, 603 ;  boat-shaped  (miiqiie, 
but  also  in  silver),  Tr.,  603. 

Ear-rings,  silver,  Tr.,  some  cemented  by 
chloride,  492,  494  ;  6  cemented  together, 
Tr.,  602. 

EnrthquakCy  signs  of,  in  2nd  stratum,  21 

Eckenbrecher,  O,  von,  *  Die  L<ige  des 
JJomerischen  Troja,  20, 169  et  passim  ; 
in  favour  of  Hissarlik,  20. 

E^tian,  dominion  of,  68,  134 ;  his  capital  at 
Theb^,  135.    See  CilUians  of  ThM. 

Eetion,  discussion  about  his  burial,  650. 

Egg  of  aragonite,  3rd  c,  430. 

Egg,  hen's,  found  at  Thymbra,  319. 

Egyptian  Forcdain.    See  Porcelain, 
■  Egyptian  Monuments,   mention  of  Trojan 
tribes  on,  123 ;  App.  IX. 

Eichthal,  G.  cT,  '  i.e  Site  de  Troie  sefon 
Chevalier  ou  selon  Schliemann,*  188. 
*  Eileithyia,  the  Asiatic  goddess  Yodeleth, 
Moledeth,  or  Mylitta,  154. 

Elaeus,  on  the  lliracian  Chersonese,  106. 

Elaetissa,  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Elagabalus,  Cdins  of,  N.  I.,  645,  646. 

Electra,  d.  of  Atlas,  mother  by  Zeus  of 
lasion  and  Dardanus,  119. 

Electrum  (JfKticrpov,  also  *  amber'),  an  alloy 
of  gold  and  silver;  Homer's  use  of  the 
word ;  its  etymology,  273,  473 ;  tlio  *  pale 
gold'  of  Croesus's  offerings  at  Delphi; 
account  of,  by  Pliny,  273 ;  by  Strabo,  Tau- 
sanias,  Eustathius,  273-4  : — one  brooch  in 
2nd  c,  273 ;  frequent  in  3rd  c,  273 ;  flutetl 
goblet,  Tr.  ;  foot,  bow  put  on,  467  ;  small 
goblet  found  in  silver  vase  near  the  Tb., 
472;  bars,  Tr.,  485-6,  493;  ear-rings, 
Tr.,  488,  'J 94 ;  i)ondant,  Tr.,  494. 

Elephant,  known  in  W.  Asia;  on  black 
obelisk  of  Shalmaneser,  426-7.   See  Ivory. 

Elias,  St,,  fires  on  Ms  festival  upon  Ujik 
Tepeh,  which  is  regarded  as  liis  tomb, 
perhaps  by  a  confusion  with  I  his,  658. 

Efpenor,  discussion  about  liis  burial,  650. 

Embryos,  human :  1st  c,  skeleton  of,  with  its 
mother's  ashes,  227,  323; — 3rd  c,  two 
othei's,  323 ;  preservation  of  the  bonet*,  how 
ex])lained,  323 ;  one  described  by  Virchow, 
612. 

^nnius  mentions  the  recognition  by  the 
Romans  of  N.  ].  as  their  fatherland,  173. 

Epeius  and  Panopeus,  makers  of  the  wooden 
horse,  160. 

Ephesffs,  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Erenlii  visited,  58. 


Erichthonius,  s.  of  Dardanus,  his  riches  and 
stud  of  mares ;  bis  son  Tros,  162. 

Erineos  (rpi vror,  *  wild  fig-tree '  ?),  close 
to  walls  of  Troy ;  its  meaning  discussed, 
141-2. 

Eshmun,  Phoenician = Apollo  Ismenius,  164. 

Ethnography  of  the  Trojans,  119  f.  (com p. 
'J road,  Tiojuns);  ancient  tribes  of  the 
Troad,  119-126 ;  Aeolian  colonization  by 
Achaeans  from  Peloponnesus  and  Aeolians 
from  Boeotia,  127  ;  Lydian  dominion  and 
settlers,  128;  invasions  of  O'rerians  and 
Cimmerians,  Gauls  .Galatians),  130 ;  ])as- 
sage  of  nations  to  and  fro,  131. 

Etruscan  pottery,  archaic,  like  that  of  6th 
stratum  on  tiissarlik,  686. 

Etruscans,  their  Lydian  origin  generally 
accepted  in  antiquity,  but  denied  by 
Dionysius ;  arguments  against ;  their  lan- 
guage agglutinative,  129. 

Eumaeus,  house  and  stables  of.    See  lthac<t, 

Euphorbus,  s.  of  PanthoUs,  a  Trojan,  called 
a  Dardanian,  134. 

EurydicS,  d.  of  Adrastus,  w.  of  llus,  166. 

Eurypylus,  s.  of  Telephus  and  Astyochd,  k. 
of  the  Ceteioi  on  the  Catcus,  37  (see 
Ceteiarm) ;  aids  the  Trojans,  160 ;  bis 
dominion,  68,  136 ;  killed  by  Ncoptole- 
mus,  160. 

Evans,  John ;  '  Stone  Implements,*  246  et 
passim. 

Evjilar,  on  the  Scamander,  visited,  67. 

Excavations  at  Bounarbashi  and  the  Baa 
Dagh,  by  Von  Hahn,  ,1864,  19;  by 
Dr.  Schliemann,  19. 

Excavations  at  Hissarlik,  by  some  Turks, 
19 ;  by  Mr.  Calvert,  20 ;  Dr.  Schliemann  s 
preliminary  (1870),  20;  first  year's  work 
(1871),  21;  second  year's  work  (1872), 
21 ;  labourers,  implements,  and  expenses, 
21,  22,  24,  26;  great  ))latform  on  the 
N.  slope,  22 ;  large  trench  from  S.  side, 
23  ;  ruins  in  upper  strata  demolitshed 
in  order  to  discover  Troy,  23 ;  second 
j.latform    on    N.  side,  23 ;    abandone*!, 

23,  24 ;  trench  cut  in  its  centre,  23,  24; 
dangers,  difficulty,  and  discomforts,  24, 
25,  3S;  great  trench   through  the  hill, 

24,  25;  third  year's  work  (1873),  26; 
new  trench  on  N.  side;  B\o\)es  fur 
removing  debris,  27;  ancither  large  ex- 
cavation; discovery  of  street,  33;  of  a 
large  house,  34 ;  of  the  double  gates,  36 ; 
new  trenches  from  N.W.  and  W.,  40, 
26  >;  discovery  of  the  Treasure,  40  £; 
obstacles  to  resumption  (1875-6),  44 ; 
resumed  iu   1878,  fourth  year,  60;  tho 
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king  or  chiefs  bouse  near  the  gate,  51 ; 
more  treasures  found  there,  61-2;  fifth 
year's  work  (1879),  62 ;  directed  to  circuit 
walls  of  Troy,  53 ;  area  of  the  drd  city 
laid  hare,  53 ;  Yirchow's  speech  on  present 
oonditioD,  60;  his  defence  of  Schliemann's 
method,  62  f. ;  the  3rd,  Burnt  City,  iu  a 
hollow  in  the  middle,  65.  See  aUo  App. 
I.  and  Pr</. 

Excavations  at  Ithaca  (1868\  18,  48-50. 

Excavations  at  Mycenae^  prelimiuary  (1874), 
43 ;  in  1876,  their  great  success,  20. 

FACE-VASES,  urns  ^vith  human  fanes 
found  at  Pomerellen  and  elnewhere  in  Ger- 
many, &c,  292 ;  not  earlier  than  Ist  or 
2nd  century  B.C.,  described,  293 ;  relation 
to  the  Trojan,  Fref. 

Fallow-deer,  horns  of,  sharpened  for  use  as 
awls,  3rd  c,  431. 

Faustina,  the  elder,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  644  •  the 
younger,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  642,  643,  645. 

Feeding  bottles  for  babies,  406,  407. 

Feet  of  Vases,  censers,  1st  c,  223-4. 

Fellowes,  *  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor!  186. 

Festits,  friend  of  Caracalla,  slain  to  provide 
a  Patroclus  for  new  funeral  games,  179. 
See  Ujek  Tepeh. 

Fibula,  the  buckle  of  the  brooch,  absence  ofat 
Hi8sarlik,a  signof  highantiquity,  Pre/,xii. 

Fick,  ^  Die  ehemalige  Spracheinheit  Eu^ 
ropa\*  121. 

Fifth  Prehistoric  Cify  of  Troy,  dis- 
covered,  to  depth  of  13  ft.,  21 ;  Btrfltum 
about  6  ft.  thick,  of  houses  of  \iH)od  and 
day,  573;  different  architecture  and 
implements,  573;  no  stone  hammers  or 
axes  (except  2  or  3,  one  of  white  jade, 
y.  v.) ;  saddle-querns  rare ;  whorls  different, 
513;  pottery  inferior,  674  (see  Pottery); 
kitchen-refuse  shot  over  hill,  674;  all 
infers  a  different  race,  with  perhaps  a 
mixture  of  the  4th  people,  574;  doubt 
whether  they  had  city  walls,  574 ;  owl- 
headed  vases,  574  f  ;  idols,  576 ;  amphi- 
kypelloH  depas  very  small,  577 ;  other 
pottery  {q,  v.),  677  f. ;  seals,  682,  683; 
inscribed  funnels,  682,  583;  silex  saw, 
683 ;  one  (only)  hammer  of  diorite,  583 ; 
other  stone  implements,  684 ;  quoit,  584 ; 
mould,  585 ;  -disc  of  ivory,  585 ;  weapons 
nnd  implements  of  bronze,  685-6. 

Figs  in  Troad,  118. 

Fig-tree  ?  (tpivtoi)  of  Troy,  141.  See  Enneos. 

Figure,  with  well-modelled  face,  of  terra- 
cotta, 3rd  c.,  330;  rude,  perhaps  a  toy, 
3rd  c,  331. 


Figures,  rude,  of  ternMK)tta  or  marble  (comp 
Idds). 

Figures,  in  profile  and  in  front,  use  of  in 
Greek  painting,  and  on  sculptured  reliefs 
and  coins,  624,  625. 

Files,  unknown  at  Troy  or  Mycenae,  463. 

Fillet  (HfiwvO,  for  the  head,  gold,  Tb.,  de- 
scribed, 463 ;  long  plain  gold,  with  holes 
for  tying  it,  Tr.,  602;  another,  orna- 
mented, Tr.,  603. 

Fimbria  takes  and  sacks  N.  Ilium  (b.c.  86) ; 
account  of  Strabo,  176;  of  Appian,  177. 

Fire,  Ist  c.  not  destroyed  by,  213,  264; 
comp.  Conflagration, 

Firmans  for  the  excavations:  1871,  21; 
1876,  abortive  through  local  opposition, 
44 ;  1878,  45 ;  1879,  for  exploration  of  the 
TumuU,  54-6. 

First  Pre-historie  City  at  Hissarlik,  46  to 
63  ft.  deep,  discovered,  22 ;  house-walls  of, 
64 ;  excavation  imperfi*ct,  why ;  built  on 
native  rock  and  natural  soil ;  analysis  of 
its  strata,  212 ;  slope  of  strata ;  not  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  no  walls  of  defence  found, 
but  a  retaining  wall,  213 ;  pottery,  213  f. ; 
2  funeral  urns  (q,  v.)  on  native  rock,  227 ; 
terra-cotta  whorls  (q,  v.),  229  ;  perforated 
discs  {q,  V.)  of  terra-cotta  or  marble,  231 ; 
rude  figure  of  terra-cotta,  231,  232;  im- 
plements of  stune;  saddl^uems,  234; 
mortars  and  pestle,  236;  polishers,  236, 
237;  corn  -  bruisers  or  muUers,  236; 
pounders;  hammers;  axes  or  celts,  237; 
jade,  its  great  interest,  238  f. ;  silex  saws, 
and  knives  of  flint  and  obsidian,  the  ouly 
sUex  implements  ever  found  in  any  of 
the  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  245- 
247;  potsherds  with  pair  of  eyes,  217, 
247 ;  whet-stones ;  mould  of  mica-slate, 
248;  metal  ornaments  and  implements, 
249  f.;  absence  of  iron,  proof  of  hijih 
antiquity,  262;  sources  of  these  metals, 
253  f.  (comp.  MetaJU) ;  bone  and  ivory 
objects,  261,  262 ;  no  indication  of  its  fate. 

Fisdier,  Professor,  on  the  Trojan  jade  axes, 
240-2. 

Fish  of  wood,  8rd  c,  423. 

Fish-hones  found  at  Troy,  species,  318,  322. 

Fish-hook,  bronze,  3rd  c,  604. 

Fishing,  followed  by  Trojans;  why  not 
mentioned  in  the  Jliad,  321, 322. 

Fish- spine  ornament,  216,  280 ;  on  a  Trojan 
tripod ;  on  gold  goblets  at  Mycenae ;  on 
terra-cottas  in  Denmark,  Hungary,&c.,356. 

Flagons  (oenochocu) :  of  Thera  and  Cyprus, 
with  female  characteristics,  293;  double, 
of  2nd  c  ;  and  in  all  the  later  pre-historic 
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c. ;  parallel  forms  from  Rhodes,  Egypt, 
Cyprus,  and  Tbera;  also  from  Swiss 
lake-dwellings,  Liisatia,  Posen,  and  Peru, 
294,  295 ;— of  3rd  c.,  with  piece  cut  out 
of  mouth,  common  in  3rd  and  4th  c.,  380, 
387 ;  with  double  spouts,  one  behind  the 
other,  384  ;  or  side  by  side ;  similar  ones 
found  only  in  Cyprus,  Germany,  and  Hun- 
gary, 385  ;  with  long  neck  and  trefoil 
mouth,  386  ;  similar  in  Museum  at  Bou- 
logne, at  Athena,  from  Cyprus,  Thera, 
and  Mycenae,  387 ;  with  neck  bent  back, 
388 ;  with  upright  spout,  388,  389 ;  fine 
grey,  with  incised  bands,  and  plant-like 
band  round  neck,  392 ; — 4th  c,  of  various 
forms,  wheel-made  and  hand-made,  648  f. ; 
with  2  necks,  side  by  side ;  with  one  spout 
in  front  of  the  other,  unique,  553. 

Flint  ImplemenU,    See  SUex, 

FVoorSy  in  2nd  c,  of  beams,  not  planks, 
274  ;  covered  with  clay,  275 ;  the  same 
in  3rd  c,  30, 313 ;  of  limestone  slabs,  30 ; 
of  polished  stone  in  a  Greek  house,  83. 

Flora  of  the  Troad,  Barker  Webb's  account, 
116  f. ;  oaks,  especially  the  valonea,  116 ; 
Homer's  pictures ;  (lowers  of  Scamander, 
lotus,  apium,  vegetation  by  the  river- 
sides; flowers  on  Gargarus,  117;  second 
zone  of  forests;  wine-making;  grapes, 
water-melons,  &c. ;  oil ;  Solanum  and  Se- 
same, use  of  seeds  for  food,  mentioned 
by  Homer ;  leguminous  plants ;  cotton  ; 
Indian  corn ;  silk ;  figs  and  pomegranates ; 
a  field  of  wheat  under  the  walls  of  Troy, 
118. 

Flower,  W,  JJ.,  Prof.,  on  vertebrae  of  fish 
found  at  Troy,  323. 

Flowers,  on  whorls,  419,  420,  &c. ;  one  of 
marble,  at  Thymbra,  712. 

Flutes,  ivory,  pieces  of,  3rd  c,  425,  426; 
bone,  at  Thymbra,  712. 

Food  of  the  Trojans,  described  by  Virchow 
from  remains  in  the  Burnt  C,  318  f. ; 
conchylia  (q,  v.)  best  preserved ;  fish ;  no 
remains  of  tortoise ;  bones  of  hiuher  verte- 
brates abundant,  318;  few  binls,  chiefly 
wild,  no  domestic  fowl ;  bones  of  domestic 
animals  in  modemte  quantities,  chiefly 
sheep,  goat,  and  horned  cattle;  Trojans 
not  great  meat  eaters ;  few  pij^s ;  few  horses 
and  do;];s  (not  food,  but  carcases  not  thrown 
out  of  c.) ;  many  fallow-deer  horns  and 
boars'  tusks ;  bones  made  into  small  in- 
struments (see  Awls,  Needles,  Scrapers, 
&c.),  319 ;  vegetable  substances,  much 
burnt  grain,  chiefly  wheat,  319,  320; 
leguminous  plants ;  question  about  pease, 


320,  321  n. ;  beans,  321 : — ^remains  of  at 
Thymbra,  711. 

Forbiger,  *  IJandbuch  der  alten  Qeographiei 
187. 

Forchhammer,  *Topographische  und  physio- 
grafthische  Beschretbung  der  Ehene  von 
Ttoia;  90,  187;  '  Daduchos,  &c ;  187; 
*  Hcamandros,^  187. 

Forts,  two  quadrangular,  N.  I.,  610. 

Forty  Eyes  (Turk.  Kirk  Gios),  the  springs 
at  Bounarba8hi,  55.     See  Bounarbashi, 

Fossil  vertebra  ol  an  extinct  species  of 
dolphin,  3rd  c,  its  source,  323;  use  of 
fossils  for  ornaments,  323. 

Fountains,  vessels  with  spouts  in  the  side 
perhaps  placed  under  to  drink  from,  3rd  c, 
406. 

Fourth  City  on  the  site  of  Troy,  stratum  of, 
13-20  ft.  deep,  discovered,  21 ;  house- 
walls,  many  stone  implements  and  pot- 
tery, 21 ;  large  building  in,  23 ;  founded  on 
soil,  ashes,  and  bricks,  covering  the  d4bris 
of  the  3rd  c,  with  clay-cakes  to  consoli- 
date foundations,  310;— described,  518  f.; 
tradition  of  continuous  habitation  con- 
firmed by  the  pickaxe  and  spade ;  part  of 
Burnt  C.  escaped  the  fire ;  objects  still  of 
the  same  character,  idols,  l^onze  and  bone 
battle-axes,  vases,  handles,  and  saddle- 
querns,  whorls  and  balls ;  diflerences,  pot- 
tery (q.  V.)  coarser,  stone  implements  more 
numerous ;  great  masses  of  shells  (kitcheu 
refuse)  in  the  houses,  a  sign  of  low  civiliza- 
tion, 518 ;  absence  of  large  city  walls,  518, 
519 ;  those  of  2nd  and  3rd  c.  left  undis- 
turbed beneath  the  debris ;  evidence  at  the 
gate  that  the  same  road  was  still  used,  519 ; 
walls  of  defence  outside  circuit  of  3rd  c.  (see 
Walls);  no  brick  used;  difference  of  domes- 
tic architecture,  an  argument  against  con- 
tinuous habitation ;  pottery,  its  character, 
520 ;  owl-headed  female  vases,  52 1 ;  other 
vases  and  pottery  (7.  v.),  525  f. ;  crucibles 
and  other  objects  of  terra-cotta  and  clay, 
558  f. ;  animal  figures,  560 ;  a  lyre,  560-1 ; 
seals,  561 ;  whorls  and  balls,  562-4,  571, 
572 ;  implements  of  bronze,  564 ;  a  lead 
wheel,  565 ;  objects  of  ivory,  565,  566 ; 
moulds,  567,  568 ;  stone  hammers  and 
axes,  568,  569 ;  corn-bruisers,  569,  570 ; 
other  stone  implements,  570; — its  end 
unknown,  no  trace  of  catastrophe,  574. 

Fowl,  domestic,  no  traces  of  among  Trojan 
food,  319. 

Franklin,  W„  *  Bemarks,  ifc.  on  the  Plain 
of  Troy;  186. 

Fnck,  0.,  *  Zur  Troischen  Frage,*  188. 
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Frogs^  iDnumerable  about  Hissarlik,  38. 

Frblkh,  E,,  Rev.,  3  n. 

Frmeh,  Ida,  4  n. 

frontlet,  gold,  with  holes  for  lying  it,  Tr., 
493.     See  also  Diadem,  Fillet. 

Funeral  Bites,  performance  of,  ia  Homer, 
without  interment,  650. 

Funeral  Urns,    See  Urns. 

Funnels,  terra-cotta:  3rd  c.,  probably  for 
metallurgy,  410,  411 ;  numerous  in  3rd, 
4th,  and  5th  cities,  410; — 2  in  5th  c, 
inscribed  with  Cypriote  character  mo  (for 
•*  measure  *'),  like  one  found  at  Kouyunjik, 
perhaps  brought  to  Nineveh  from  Gyges, 
411,  582-3;  terra-KK)tta,  sieve-like,  per- 
forated, 577. 

FUrstenberg,  in  Mecklenburg  -  Strolitz, 
author*8  life  at,  6. 

GALATIANS  (Gauls)  invade  the  Troad; 
their  3  tribes ;  settlements  on  the  Helles- 
pont, in  Aeolis  and  Ionia ;  conquer  Asia 
Minor  to  the  Taurus;  exact  tribute  from 
Syria ;  final  settlements  in  Qalatia,  130 ; 
Ilium  unfortified  in  their  time,  173 ;  im- 
])Iies  some  sudden  temporary  decay,  689. 

Gaieties.    See  Clay-cakes, 

Oallienus,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  644,  645. 

Ganymedes,  3rd  s.  of  Tros,  carried  away  to 
be  cup-bearer  to  Zeus,  153 ;  on  coins  of 
N.  I.,  642,  647. 

Gargarus,  M.  (Kaz  Da^h),  hi<:;hcst  summit 
of  Ida,  height,  68,  68 ;  contains  sources 
of  Scamander,  58,  69 ;  shrine  of  Zeus  on, 
68;  mentioned  three  times  by  Homer; 
geological  formation,  69 ;  forests  of,  110; 
tlowers  on,  117 ;  nuptials  of  Zeus  and 
Herd,  117, 118. 

Gate,  the  Seaman  (Ikouh  irvXai),  of  Troy ; 
also  called  Dardanian ;  derivation  of  the 
name;  why  plural;  Dr.  Eyssenhardt 
upon,  143 ;  tower  over  it,  144 ;  placed  by 
Lechevalier  at  Bonnarbashi,  185. 

Gates,  the  double,  of  Troy,  36  ;  hcic^ht  above 
sea  and  below  hill,  53 ;  erected  by  second 
settlers,  used  by  the  third,  2'^5-7; 
described;  piers  lowered  by  second  set- 
tlers ;  the  doors  of  the  gates  were  wood ; 
third  gate,  with  a  wicket ;  wooden  t<^wer 
over  them  inferred  from  the  ashep,  266 ; 
covered  up  in  4th  c,  but  the  way  out 
still  used ;  proof  from  the  section  of  the 
d^is,  619 ;  Virchow  upon,  684. 

Gazelles  in  the  Troad,  112. 

Gell,  'Geography  and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca,* 
48  n.;  imaginary  Palace  of  Ulysses,  49; 
'Topography  of  Troy,'  186. 


Gelzer,  *£ine  Wandet^ng  nach  Trqfa,*  188. 

Gems,  incised,  picked  up  at  N.  I.,  chiefly 
Roman,  few  Macedonian,  none  of  great 
artistic  value;  subjects;  absence  of  rings 
explained;  great  value  in  antiquity,  612. 

Gensdarmes,  escort  of,  their  value,  51, 52, 57. 

Geology  of  the  Troad,  70  (see  Troad) ;  diain 
of  volcanic  rock  from  Hellespont  to  Aegeau, 
h  frame  for  the  'J'rojan  Plain,  678. 

Gergis  (Gergetha,  Gergithus),  Greek  city  in 
the  Troad,  identified  by  Mr.  Calvert  with 
ruins  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  19 ;  the  treasury 
of  Queen  Mania,  55;  city  of  tiie  'Jeu- 
crians,  121 ;  origin  of  Gergithian  Sib}  1, 
122 ;  destroyed  by  At  talus  I.  of  Perga- 
mus,  6«51 ;  prob.  the  Gergesh  of  Egyptian 
records,  747 ;  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Gergitha,  new  town  of,  probably  referred  to 
in  an  inscription,  N.  I.,  631. 

Germany,  suspension-vases  found  in,  222, 
223 ;  other  ;mtiquities,  passim, 

Geta,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  643,  644,  646,  647. 

Gilding  on  copper  knife,  Ist  c,  the  only 
case  in  the  pre-historic  cities,  hut  frequent 
at  Mycenae,  251, 252 ;  plating  silver  with 
gold  mentioned  by  Homer,  258. 

Giuliano,  C,,  on  Trojan  goldsmith's  work, 
248,  &c. ;  of  the  Treasures,  458  f. 

Gladstone,  Ht.  Bon,  W.  K:  Poseidon  a 
sign  of  Phoenician  relations,  50,  125; 
*  Bomer*s  Place  in  History ;'  *  ff(/meric 
Synchronism  f  and  *  Homer,*  190  et  pas" 
sim ;  on  progress  of  sculptured  images  of 
deities,  233;  Homer's  nXtKTrj  dvadicfifj, 
455. 

Glass  buttons,  balls,  and  beads,  3rd  c,  the 
only  objects  of  glass  found  in  the  i>ru* 
historic  cities  at  Hissarlik,  429. 

Glasn  beads,  ornamented,  N.  I.,  622. 

Glaucojtis,    See  AUteni  Glaucopis, 

Go,  or  Ko,  Cypriote,  on  Trojan  vases,  298. 

Goblets,  terra-cotta  (com p.  Cups)  :  Ist  c,  red 
like  the  clay  and  golden  at  Mycenae,  224, 
225;  like  thove  of  lalysus  in  Rhodes; 
others  elsewhere,  225  ;  two  -  handled. 
Homer's  tinat  dfiffiiKvntXkov  (see  Amphi' 
kypellon),  299 ;— 3rd  c,  two-handled, 
nearly  all  lustrous-red,  a  few  lustrous- 
black,  372,  373 ;— 5th  c,  small,  578. 

Goblet,  gold  fluted,  Tb.  ;  how  made,  466-7 ; 
electrum,  Tr.    See  Electrum. 

Gods,  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Trojan 
legend,  674  and  Pref 

Gold,  obtained  from  Phrygia  ;  mines  in  the 
Troad,  253 ;  imported  by  Phoenicians  from 
Arabia,  258-260  (comp.  Ophir) ;  obtained 
by    Egyptians    from    Phoenicia,   Punt 
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(Arabia),  and  Nubia,  261 : — Semitic  deri- 
vation of  xpvcrc^ff  points  to  importation  by 
Phoenicians,  481 ;— Trojan  gold  mostly 
very  pure,  and  thus  the  easier  to  work, 
458, 461 ;  various  degrees  of  alloy,  497 ; — 
himps  or  nuggets  of,  large  and  small,  Tr., 
493 ;  one  very  large,  bell-shaped,  493-4. 

GM  Ornaments,  3rd  c,  in  an  owl-vase,  341 
-2 ;  in  silver  vase  of  Tb.,  461-2 ;  spirals, 
large  and  small,  Tr.,  502;  abundant  at 
Mycenae,  502.    See  Treasures. 

GM  rings,  2nd  c.,  272. 

Gold  vessels  of  the  great  Tb.,  464-467; 
unique ;  probably  imported,  467. 

Gdd'heaHng,  258. 

GcUd,  City  of,  the  burnt  city  was  also,  684 
and  Pref.  xiv.,  xvi. 

GMsmith's  work,  Trojan,  explained  by  Mr. 
Giuliano,  458  f. ;  soldering  known,  458  f. ; 
also  the  blowpipe,  460  f. 

Gomperz,  Th,,  Prof.,  his  attempted  decipher- 
ment of  Trojan  inscriptions,  ^92. 

Gordianus  III,,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  643-4, 647. 

Uoryythion,  s.  of  Priam,  epically  connected 
with  Gergis  and  the  Teucrians,  121. 

Grain :  carbonized,  in  cupboard-like  recesses 
in  Trojan  houses,  317,  320 ;  in  a  few  of 
the  large  pithoi,  379 ;  receptacles  for,  in 
the  soil,  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Granicus  {Grenictis,  Horn.),  R.,  rises  in  Ida, 
68;  described;  victory  of  Alexander  the 
Great  upon,  100. 

Gras,  grandson  of  Orestes,  leads  Aeolian 
colouists  to  Lesbos,  128. 

Graves,  Thomas,  Commander,  Map  of  the 
Trond,  187. 

Greek,  wrong  method  of  teaching  at  school ; 
mode  recommended  by  the  author ;  con- 
firmed by  Prof.  Virchow's  experience, 
1.)  n. ;  modern  before  ancient  Greek,  15 ; 
English  pronunciation  condemned,  accord- 
ing to  accents  vindicated,  16. 

Greek  Camp,    See  Camp. 

Greek  Expedition  against  Troy:  10  years' 
preparation ;  186  ships  and  100,000  men 
assembled  at  Aulis ;  superior  by  10 :  1  to 
Trojans  and  allies,  157;  reaches  the 
Troad,  158.    See  Troy,  History  of. 

Greeks,  known  to  Egyptians  as  pirates,  tra- 
vellers, Ac;  by  name  of  Vinen  (*the 
celebrated*),  prolxibly  a  translation  of 
'EXXi;p«r,  745 ;  in  older  records  Baneb, 
746 ;  on  the  coast  of  the  Libyan  uome  ; 
the  seat  of  Trojan  legends,  750. 

Grohmann,  *  Apollo  Smintheus  und  die  Be- 
deutnng  der  Mduse  in  der  Mythologie,*  122. 

Orote,  *  History  of  Greece,^  20  et  passim ; 


for  the  Hissarlik  site,  20,  168, 189,  209, 
210 ;  on  Ilium  and  the  Romans,  171. 

Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  in  Ithaca,  identified 
and  described ;  its  two  entrances ;  stalac^ 
tites  which  suggested  Iiomcr*s  urns,  am- 
phorae, and  looms  of  the  Nymphs,  49. 

Gutter  of  sandstone,  in  4th  city,  23. 

Gyges,  k.  of  Lydia  (ciV.  698-660  B.C.), 
possesses  the  Trood;  settles  Lydians  at 
Abydos ;  embassy  to,  from  Nineveh,  128  ; 
aids  Psammetichus  I.  against  Assyria, 
130  n. ;  defeated  and  beheaded  by  Cimmo- 
rians,130 ;  his  tribute  to  AssurbanipAl,698. 

Gypsum,  curious  object  of,  probably  orna- 
ment of  a  box,  3rd  c,  614. 

HADRIAN,  coin  of,  N.  L,  647. 

Hagia  Trias,  cemetery  at  Athens,  example 
of  later  polygonal  masonry,  57, 192. 

Hagios  DemetHos  Tepeh,  with  a  chaixjl  of  the 
saint,  and  ruins  of  a  temple,  probably  of 
Demeter ;  the  goddess  and  saint  ccmfusod, 
106,  650 ;  iU  lofty  site  above  the  sea,  650 ; 
explored  by  the  author,  with  Prof.  Virchow 
and  M.  Burnouf;  merely  a  limestone  rock, 
no  trace  of  sepulchres ;  pilgrimages  to  the 
shrine,  669. 

Hahn,  G,  von,  Austrian  Consul,  excavations 
of,  at  Bounarbashi  in  18H4,  19 ;  'Atisyra- 
bungen  auf  der  Homerischen  Vergamos ;' 
his  opinion  on  Homer's  Troy,  187. 

Hairpins :  gold,  with  spiral  heads,  Tr.,  488- 
490 ;  elect  mm,  Tr.,  493 ;  gold,  with  oc- 
tagonal head,  Tr.,  498  ;  veiy  pretty,  with 
rosettes  and  spirals,  how  made,  498-9. 

Halil  Ovasi,  beautiful  plain  of,  on  the 
Simois,  with  village  of  Halil  Eli,  109. 

Halizonians  or  Alizonians,  allies  of  the  Tro- 
jans, 158 ;  identified  by  Strabo  with  the 
Chalybcs,  253. 

Halo  of  rays,  on  reliefs  and  coins,  dates  from 
Alexander  the  Great,  625. 

Halys,  R.,  K  limit  of  Aryan  races  before 
8ih  cent.  B.C.,  120 ;  country  W.  of,  first 
known  to  Assyrians  dr.  665  B.C.,  128. 

Hammers,  stone :  Ist  c,  237 ; — *Jnd  c,  275 ; 
perforated,  275,  276;— 3rd  c.,  439-441; 
very  numerous,  esp.  in  3rd  and  4  th  c, 
441 ;  drilling  often  unfinished,  parallel  ex- 
amples, 439 ;  massive,  of  diorite,  451, 452 ; 
— 4th  c,  perforated  and  grooved,  668, 
569 ;— of  diorite,  the  only  one  in  5th  c. ; 
similar  found  in  California,  583. 

Hampd,  Dr.  J.,  *  Catalogue  de  V Exposition 
prMstorique  des  Mus^,  etc,  de  la  Hon^ 
grie^  222  et  passim. 

HanaX  Tepeh,  mound  of  ruins  of  prc-historic 
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Thymbrn,  excavated  by  Mr.  Calvert,  w  iih 
the  help  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  77,  108, 
706  (App.  IV.).     See  Thymbra. 

Bandmill^  curious  ancient,  on  M.  AStos 
in  lihaca,  48.     See  SaddU^utms, 

H'ispei',  W.y  his  works  on  the  Site  of  Troy 
an4  Dr,  ikhliemanna  Discoveries,  187. 

IJathor,  Egyptian  cow-goddess,  like  Greek 
lo,  288,  and  App.  IX. 

Hui^feldt,  County  German  Ambassador  to 
the  Porte,  aids  in  obtaining  firman,  55. 

Haug,  Dr.  3f.,  discovers  Cypriote  writing; 
on  '  objects  from  Hiitsarlik,  G91 ;  bis 
attempts  at  decipherment,  692. 

Becab^,  Hecuba^  d.  of  Cisseus,  w.  of  Priam,  a 
Phrygian  princess,  120, 156 ;  her  tomb,  648. 

Hector y  a.  of  Piiam,  157 ;  but,  according  to 
some,  of  Apollo,  157  n. ;  his  name  Phry- 
gian, meaning  'a  stay,*  120;  called 
Dareios  by  the  Phrygians,  704  ;  his  house 
on  the  Pergamos,  140;  his  dominion, 
Troy  in  the  narrbwer  sense,  from  the 
Naustathmus  to  Cebrenia,  68,  138;  his 
**  helmet  crest "  and  "  horse-hair  ]ilume  " 
(Hom.)  illustrated,  512  n.  (see  Helmets); 
worship{ied  at  N.  I. ;  his  sanctuary  and 
htatue,  165,  181 ;  saoriflces  and  game:* 
at  N.  I.  in  his  honour,  670-1 ;  ^'/lector  if 
the  Iltann,'*  coins  of  N.  I.,  179,  642-7. 

Hrctor  and  AMUes,  com  hit  of.  See  AchiUes. 

Hector,  funeral  and  tumulus  of,  described  in 
H.  xxiv.,  a  real  tomb,  not  a  cenotaph; 
but  thi«  book  is  later  and  probably  repre- 
sents the  Lydian  mode  of  burial,  670; 
the  tomb  of  Hector  claimed  by  Ophrynium, 
also  by-N.  I.,  670;  alHO  by  Thebes  in 
BotH»tin,  671. 

Hector,  Tumtdus  of  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  651 ; 
consists  of  small  stones;  excavated  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  nothing  found,  656. 

HeJdreichy  Th.  von.  Professor,  list  of  Plants 
of  the  Troiul,  727  f. 

Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus,  can  led  off  by 
Paris,  157 ;  married  to  Dtii)hobus ;  re- 
covered by  Menelaus,  161 ;  Ejiyptian  story 
of  her  detention  in  E<iypt  and  restoration 
to  Menelaus  there,  161  n.,  f.,  747,  748. 

Helenus,  s.  of  Priam,  captured  by  Ulysses; 
hi  J  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  160; 
c;irried  awny  by  Neoptolemus ;  succeeded 
him  as  king  of  Chaonli;  married  Andro- 
mache, an<l  founded  the  Molos>ian  line  of 
kings,  164. 

Hdlanicus,  his  Tpcoticu ;  testimony  for  the 
N.  I.  site,  168,  689 ;  censured  as  partial 
by  Demetrius  and  Uestiaea,  168,  176. 

Helhspont,  tlie  N.W.  boundary  of  Priam's 


dominion,  67 ;  no  evidence  of  growth  of 
the  Plain  of  Troy  towards,  84 ;  soundings 
in,  bearing  on  question  of  alluvial  de- 
potdts,  86 ;  the  sea  has  advanced  on  the 
land,  91  (comp.  Alluvial  Deposits^  Plain 
of  Troy,  tkamander),  view  of,  from  His- 
sarlik,  105  ;  passage  of  nations  to  and  fro 
across,  131 ;  H.  and  Bosporus,  ferries 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  131 ;  narrowest 
between  Sestosand  Abydos,  133;  historical 
and  poetic  interest  of,  679,  680. 

Hdmets,  Trojan,  fragments  of  bronze,  fonnd 
near  Tb.,  473 ;  on  skulU  of  two  Trojan 
vi  arriors,  30,  507 ;  fractured  and  decaye«l 
by  chloride,  but  upper  jiart  preserved,  512 ; 
the  crest  (ifmXos)  which  ht  Id  the  plume, 
characteristic  of  Homer's  warriors,  512  & 
fi. ;  its  two  pieces  rec<  imposed,  513;  like 
arrangement  on  Mycenean  intaglios,  513  n. 

Henning  Bradenkirl,  legend  of,  2,  3. 

Henning,  Dr,  Carl,  contribution  of  Julian's 
letter  about  N.  J.,  180  (see  Julian) ;  his 
« Neu  Uion;  189. 

Hephaestus,  and  his  sons  the  Cabin,  in 
Phrygia,  255. 

IJepner,  W,,  Consul-general  of  Prussia  at 
Amsterdam,  aids  autlior,  9. 

Heptaporus,  R.,  rises  in  Ida,  68,  100. 

Hera  or  Jler^  BoUpis  (fioAfris),  the  couh 
headed  or  cow-faced  goddess,  arjjjument  on, 
282  f. ;  confirmed  by  the  excavations  at 
Mycenae,  282-3, 290 ;  connection  with  the 
moon-goddess,  the  Egyptian  Isis,  and  the 
Pclasjiian  16,  the  later  Here',  282-5 ;  thn  e 
sages  of  the  symbolism  (comp.  AtheitS 
Qlaucopis)  ;  Prugsch-Bey  on,  App.  IX. 

Bera-Jdols  at  Mycenae  and  Tij-yns,  a  sacred 
tradition,  like  the  Palladium  idols  of  Troy, 
331. 

Heradeum,  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 

h'erakleit,  representative  of  the  Plioenicians ; 
cycle  of  myths,  of  Semitic  origin,  125;  kills 
the  sea-monster ;  is  defrauded  by  Laome- 
don,  takes  Troy,  and  kills  Laomedon  and 
his  sons,  except  Podarces  (Priam,  q,  v.), 
125,  156. 

Hercher,  B.,  *  Ueber  die  Homerische  Ebene 
von  Troja;  188. 

Feie,  why  hostile  to  Troy,  157, 

Hermae,  621 ;  key  in  shape  of,  N.  I.,  621. 

Herodotus  on  the  Egyptian  story  of  Helen 
and  the  Trojan  War,  161  n.,  f. 

HesionS,  d.  of  Laomedon,  w.  of  Tvlamon, 
ransoms  Priam  with  her  veil,  125, 156. 

Hestiaea,  of  Alexandria-Troas,  wrote  Com^ 
mentaries  on  the  Hiad ;  questioned  the  N. 
1.  site ;  objections  refuted,  168,  174,  175. 
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Bicetaon,  s.  of  Laomedon,  156. 

Hipparchus,  a  member  of  the  I  linn  council, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  named  on  two 
inscriptions,.  632. 

IJippodamelay  d.  of  Anchises,  married  to 
Alcathoiis,  son  of  Aesyetes,  147. 

Bippopotamua^  Trojan  temi-cotta  vessel 
in  shape  of,  sign  of  connection  with 
Egypt,  377. 

Eusarlik  (the  *  fortress  hill'),  at  N.W. 
corner  of  site  of  the  Greek  Jlium ;  first 
visited  by  the  author  (1868) ;  supposed 
to  be  the  Acropolis  of  Troy,  Priam's  Per- 
gamus ;  height  of  the  hill ;  excavations  by 
villagers ;  coins  of  Antiochus  HI. ;  autho- 
rities for  identity  with  'J'roy  (comp.  tiUe 
of  Homer's  Jlios),  19 ;  author's  prelimi- 
naiy  excavations  (1870) ;  enlargement  of 
tl»e  hill,  20 ;  first  year  s  work  at  (1871), 
21 ;  second  year's  work  (1872;,  21-26 ; 
appearance  of  the  hill,  22 ;  the  side  formed 
chiefly  of  Greek  dibrU^  23 ;  increase  of, 
proved,  24 ;  steep  slope  on  N.,  N.E.,  N.W., 
and  W.,  38 ;  only  l-25th  part  of  the  Greek 
Jlium,  39;  anciently  much  lower  than 
now,  40;  successive  increase  of  area  with 
each  settlement,  by  cUbris  thrown  down, 
63-65,  264,  328 ;  site  of,  on  W.  spur  of 
ridge  running  E.  to  Oulou  Dagh,  109 ;  five 
distinct  pre-historic  settlements  on,  131 ; 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  desirableness  of  the  spot, 
131;  hill  probably  levelled  for  Acroftolis 
of  N.  I.,  58S ;  Vii-chow  on  Troy  and  His- 
sarlik,  App.  I.  and  Pref,  (comp.  Troy) ;  the 
strata  not  of  the  Stone  age,  685 ;  the  oldest 
known  gettlemenl  in  Asia  Minor  of  a  pre- 
historic people  o(  some* advance  in  civili- 
zation, 685. 

INssing  at  demons  by  early  Christians,  181. 

liUtUe  art:  Assy ro- Babylonian  origin,  in- 
fluence in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece ;  time 
of  its  introduction  ;  sculptures  at  Boghaz 
Eioi  and  Eyuk ;  syllabary  also  brought  in 
by  them,  694,  700-702. 

Hittite  eagle  like  one  at  Troy,  503. 

Hittite  mina^  its  relation  to  the  weights  of 
Asia  Minor,  471. 

Uittites,     See  Ceteians,  KJietA. 

Bog  (?)  of  ivory,  3rd  c,  423. 

Hdkion^  Etruscan  and  Greek,  like  a  bronze 
cup  of  the  6th  c,  605. 

BoltZy  E,  X.,  author's  first  employer,  at 
Fiirstenberg,  6. 

Bomer,  recitation  of  by  a  drunken  miller,  6 ; 
author's  repeated  perusal  of,  14 ;  admir- 
able painter  of  nature,  117,  118;  his  al- 
le^jed  exaggeration  answered,  198-9 ;  h  s 


use  of  fixed  epithets,  283 ;  date  usually 
assigned  to  him,  9th  cent.  b.c.,  355 ;  "  the 
Sun  of  all  ancient  literature,"  517 ;  the 
question  of  unity  left  untouched,  517 ; 
his  poems  based  on  real  facts,  672;  he 
must  have  lived  in  the  'i'road,  and  looked 
on  the  prospect  from  Hissarlik,  674-676, 
and  Pref,  xv. ;  his  song  not  pure  fiction 
aftir  all ;  his  poems  never  to  he  lost  by  the 
young,  685 ;  to  augment  the  universal  love 
for  and  study  of  his  poems  the  one  object 
and  rettxird  of  the  author's  work,  672. 

Bomer,  Casket  Edition  of,  by  Alexander 
and  the  pupiU  of  Callisthenes  and  Anax- 
archus,  172. 

Bomer,  School  (f  (so  called).     See  Ithaca, 

Bomeric  Hymn  to  Aphrodite,  on  the  Phry- 
gian and  Trojan  languages,  120. 

Boney,  perforated  vessels  for  draining  from 
comb,  common  in  3rd  and  4th  c,  373. 

Borace,  prophecy  of  Juno  about  Ilium,  dis- 
cussed, 204  f. 

Boms  of  fallow-deer,  abundant  in  3rd  c,  319. 

Borse,  the:  Ilium  thrice  taken  by  means  of, 
by  Herakles,  Agamemnon,  and  Chan- 
demus  (q.  v.),  170.    Comp.  Wooden  Borse, 

Borse,  unknown  in  Troad  in  pre-historic 
age,  contrast  to  Homer,  711. 

Borse,  cup  in  shape  of,  and  spout  in  shape 
of  horse's  head,  4th  c,  594,  595 ;  fre^juent 
among  the  Etruscans,  the  Greek  rhyton 
(Dennis),  595 ;  similar  in  Berlin  and  Brit. 
Mus.  from  Etruria,  595 ;  on  clay  disc  of 
N.  I.,  619. 

Hon-e'ha'r  plume  oi  Trojan  helmets, 512-13. 

Borse-trappinys  (probably),  ivory  ornaments 
for:  3rd  c,  427  ;  Homer's  allusion  to  such 
use  of  dyed  ivory,  427 ; — 4th  c,  566. 

Bouse  of  King  or  Chief  in  the  Burnt  C, 
discovery  and  situation  of,  to  right  and 
left  of  the  gate,  36,  211 ;  its  treasures, 
270 ;  drawing  of,  by  Dr.  Moss,  324,  325  ; 
house- walls  of  small  stones  joined  with 
earth;  filled  with  ashes,  shells,  pottery, 
bones,  &c.,  324-5 ;  corridor,  326 ;  cham- 
bers, 327 ;  buried  under  bricks  and  ashes 
of  upper  storeys,  327 ;  comparison  of  with 
Priam's  palace,  326,  327;  Virchow's  re- 
marks on  it,  684. 

Bouses,  first  discovery  of,  30 ;  skeletons  of 
warriors  found  in,  30 ;  large  Greek,  33 ;  a 
large  one  on  the  street,  34  ;  another  older 
to  right  and  left  of  the  gates,  probably  the 
town-chiefs  house  (see  prec.  art),  36; 
why  so  regarded,  51 ;  of  3nl  c.  laid  bare ; 
substructions  only,  used  for  cellars,  en- 
tered only  from  above,  53;  construction 
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like  present  houses  of  the  Truad,  53  ;  of 
poorer  clasjies  in  a  suburb,  54. 
Houses,  Trojan,  resemblance  between  ancient 
and  moflem,  314-317;  roofs,  how  made 
in  lx)th,  214 ;— of  1st  c,  54  (comp.  House- 
waJls) ; — of  2nd  c,  built  of  stones  coate<i 
with  clay,  164,  274 ;  but  some  with  walls 
of  clay,  'JG4 ;  remains  of  one,  described  by 
Bumouf,  269 ;  stone  house,  destroyed  by 
fire,  with  female  skeleton  and  ornaments, 
*J70;  another,  burnt,  of  small  stones  (as 
at  lliera),  with  holes  for  beams  of  upjDer 
storey,  274 ;  another  below,  burnt,  with 
calcined  floor  of  beams,  not  planks,  274, 
275 ;— of  3rd  c.,  some  on  walls  of  2ud  c, 
268 ;  basements  of  small  stones  joined 
with    earth,    30,    33 ;    upper    parts    of 
slightly-baked  brick,  520 ;  floors  of  clay, 
generally  vitrified,   313;    sometimes  on 
flagstones,  burnt  like  asphalt,  313  ;  floors 
of  upper  storeys  of  beams,  covered  with 
clay,  which  has  run  down  in  vitrified 
lumps  313;  domestic  architecture  like 
that  of  the  modern  'i'road,  described  by 
Virchow,   314-17 ;— of  4th  c,  520  (see 
House- walh)  ;^of  5th   c,  of  wood  and 
clay,  573 ;— at  Thymbra,  of  brick,  700 : 
absence  of  doors  and  windows  as  at  His- 
sarlik,  indicating  substructions  of  wooden 
houses,  710. 

House-wallsy  pre-historic,  dug  through  by 
Greek  llians,  211; — of  Ist  c,  of  rough 
stones  from  the  neighbourhood,  54; — of 
2nd  city,  below  chiefs  house  of  3rd  city, 
270,  327  (see  Houses) ;— of  3rd  city,  of 
small  stones  and  earth,  30,  33;  labyrinth 
o*',  31;  plastered  with  earth  and  ashes, 
^^hitt*ned  with  a  wash  of  clay,  326  ; — of 
4th  c,  of  stones  joined  with  clay,  perhaps 
some  clay  walls,  but  no  brick,  520. 

Huckle-bones  (aorpayoXot).    See  Astragals, 

Hiickstaedtf  Theodfyr,  author's  second  em- 
ployer at  Fiirstenberg,  6. 

Human  ashes  in  an  urn  of  the  1st  c., 
227. 

Human  heads:  well  modelled,  3rd  c,  330; 
helmeted,  on  clay  disc  of  N.  L,  619. 

Htinengrab  of  Groldenitz  in  Mecklenbtu^, 
vase  fi*om,  222. 

Huron  Indians,  their  hard  copper  weapons, 
738.    See  Copper,  hardening  of, 

I  ALTS  US,  goblets  from,  like  those  of  1st 

city,  225. 
lasion,  s.  of  Zeus  and  Electra,  killed  by  a 

thunderbolt,  119. 
Jbexes  on  clay  discs  of  N.  J.,  619. 


Ibrahim  Pasha,  governor  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, obstructs  the  excavations,  44. 
Ida,  mountains  of,  ascended,  57 ;  fine  forests, 
58 ;  sources  of  the  Scamander,  58 ;  Ho- 
meric epithets  of;  extent  and  branches; 
rivers  of,  68;  wild  bea>ts  in  forests  of, 
110;  named  by  Teucrians  from  Ida  in 
Crete,  121 ;  view  of  from  Hjek  Tepeh,  679. 
Idol,  only  one  mentioned  in  Homer,  233 ;  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  progress  of  the  art,  233. 
Idols  (and  rude  human  figures) :  of  1st  c, 
terra-cotta,  231;  marble,  232;  with  in- 
cisions representing  bird-like  face,  hair, 
female    breasts,    and     girdle,    probably 
copies  of  the  Palladium,  232 ;   their  ex- 
treme rudeness,  233 ;   of  ivory,  262 ;  all 
ftmale,  and  connected  with  Athen^  through 
the  owl,  281  (oomp.  Athene  Olaucapis) ; 
— of  3rd  city,  a  sacrvd  tradition  of  the 
Palladium,  329;  not  for  want  of  plastic 
ability,  330;    with   female   breasts  and 
hair,  necklaces,  and  \\ing-like  projections, 
331;  of  terra-cotta,  331,   332;  marble, 
332-336 ;    bone,    332,    336 ;    trachyte, 
332  ;  remarkable  fiixure  (idol  ?)  of  diorite, 
337 ;    most    remarkable    idol    of   lead, 
with    rt    on  vulva,    and   goat's    boms, 
337;   probably  an  Aphrodit6,  338;  the 
only  similar  fi^nires  found  in  Attica  and 
the  Cyclades,  338 ;  Lenormant  upon,  338 ; 
prototype  in  the    Babylonian    Zaqianit 
(Lenormant)  or  tho    Artemis  Nana    of 
Chaldea  (Sayce),  338-9,  694 ;— in  4th  c. 
like  3rd,  518 ;  marble,  resembling  Baby- 
lonian figures  of  Nana,  522-4  ;  slate  and 
marble,  with  owl's  face,  624;^K>f  terra- 
cotta and  marble,  more  plentiful  in  5ih 
c.  than  in  any  before,  576,  577 ; — 6th  c., 
terra-cotta,   602-3  ;  —  terra-cotta   figure, 
picked  up  near  Yeni  Shehr,  like  the  Trojan 
idols,  67L 
Idols,  gold,  pendant,  on  the  Diadems  (7.  v.), 
456  f.,  and  ear-rin'zs,  464,  of  the  great 
Tr.  ;  on  breast-ornament,  Tr.,  500,  501 ; 
on  oar-riug,  Tr.,  502. 
Heian  Plain  ('iX^Toi^  nidiop),  139 ;  between 

'J'roy  and  Ida,  145. 
J  Had,  scope  of,  51  days  of  the  10th  year  of 
the  war,  158;  events  from  wrath  of  Achilles 
to  funeral  of  Hector,  158-9 :  the  transac- 
tions of  single  days,  a  test  of  distance  of 
Troy  from  Helk-spont,  195  f. ;  Bk.  xxiv. 
a  later  addition,  649 ;  author  probably  a 
native  of  Smyrna,  well  acquainted  with 
Lydia,  670. 
Hians,  Village  of  (iXictti^  Kc^fti;),  site  of 
Homcr*s  Ilium  according  to  Demetrius  of 
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Scepsis  and  Strabo,  79,  175 ;  followed  by 
Clarke  and  Bennell,  188,  208;  on  Mr. 
Calvert's  farm  of  Akshi  Kioi  or  ITiymbra, 
108,  175,  176 ;  site  explored ;  no  debris, 
and  few  potsherds ;  small  natural  rampart 
of  sand,  which  may  have  misled  Deme- 
trius, 108. 

JlioSf  "  the  Sacred  **  ('iXtoff,  name  of  Troy  in 
Homer,  once  only  "tkiov),  139 ;  founded  in 
the  Plain  later  than  Dardania,  134 ;  name 
of  the  city  only,  139  (comp.  Troy) ;  had 
the  Vau  or  Digamma,  FiXios,  139 ;  Homeric 
epithets,  139;  built  by  Ilus,  on  hill  of  the 
Phrygian  At^,  153,  156.  See  Site  of 
Homer's  llios  and  Troy, 

Jlium,  personified,  on  coins  of  N.  I., 
646. 

llium^  the  Greek  city.   See  Novum  Ilium. 

Jlium,  a  city  in  Thrace,  124. 

Jliuna  or  Iriuna^  supposed  Egyptian  name 
for  Ilium,  should  ratlier  be  rend  Ma-Una^ 
Maeonia,  123,  747. 

JluSy  s.  of  Dardanus,  152. 

Jlus,  s.  of  Tros,  and  grandson  of  Ilus,  152  ; 
head  of  the  Trojan  line,  153;  goes  to 
Phrygia,  whence  guided  by  a  cow  of  many 
colours,  he  builds  Ilium,  153,  156,  643 ; 
and  receives  the  Palladium  (q,  v.)  from 

•  Zeus,  153;  eponym  of  Ilium,  154,  156; 
father  of  Laomcdon,  156 ;  on  coins  of 
N.  I.,  643. 

litis,  tumulus  of  (trrjfjM  *IXov),  iii  Homer, 
81,  147,  200;  pillar  near,  whence  Paiin 
shot  at  Diomed;  acora  held  by  Hector 
near ;  on  right  or  left  bank  of  Scamander, 
147 ;  the  discrepancy  explained  by  the 
spuriousness  of  IL  xxiv.  670;  on  rt.  bank 
of  Kalifatli  Asmak,  N.  of  Koum  Kioi, 
669;  a  natural  hill  of  sand,  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  plough,  83,  669  j  circular 
depression,  indicating  a  former  stone  re- 
cess ;  thin  layer  of  stones  and  dibrin, 
but  no  pottery,  669. 

ImbroSy  I.,  seen  from  Hissarlik,  105. 

In  Tepeh,  tumulus  of  Ajax,  103,  648 ;  on  C. 
Hhoeteum,  600  yds.  S.  of  his  old  tomb ; 
raised  by  Hadrian  over  the  temple  in 
which  he  re-buried  the  hero's  body,  652 ; 
the  remains  of  the  temple  destroyed  in 
1770,  but  the  subterranean  passage  left, 
653.     (Comp.  Ajax,) 

In  Tepeh  Asmak,  R.,  described,  95;  its 
present  state,  an  inlet  rather  than  outlet, 
96;  its  mouth  probably  the  ancient 
Portus  Achaeorum,  95 ;  the  Scamander  an- 
ciently fell  through  it  into  the  Hellespont. 
See  Scamander, 


Jnca%  the,  of  Peru,  their  institutions  and 
love  of  beautiful  works  in  metal;  sup- 
posed art  of  hardening  copper,  737,  738. 
(Comp.  Copper,  hardening  of.) 

Jni,  on  the  Scamander,  site  of  an  ancient 
city,  perhaps  Scamandiia,  67;  silver 
mines  near,  57,  69. 

In^  Tepeh,  hill  of,  69. 

Inscriptions,  Greek,  at  Ithaca,  on  tiles,  50. 

Inscriptions,  Greek,  at  N.  I.,  627  f. ;  found 
in  or  near  Senate-house,  6QjD ;  the  largest, 
of  Antiochus  I.  (prob.)  and  Meleager,  re- 
lating to  a  grant  of  land  to  Aristodici- 
des,  for  N.  I.,  627  f. ;  remarks  upon, 
631-2 ;  a  record  of  fines,  &c.,  imposed  by 
the  city,  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  632 ; 
of  the  Senate  and  i^eople,  in  honour  of 
Caius  Caesar  (q.  v.) ;  another,  \  robably 
of  time  of  Antigonus  Doson,  633  f. ;  in 
temple  of  Athen^,  29,  on  base  of  statue 
of  Metrodorus  (q,  v.),  635 ;  in  same  temple 
in  praise  of  the  ]  roconsul  C.  Claudius 
Nero  (B.C.  80-79),  636  ;  on  site  of  temple 
of  Apollo,  on  haac  of  a  lost  colossal  statue 
of  Caecina  the  Cyzicene,  in  time  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  637 ;  3  in  and  beside  founda- 
tions of  Senate-house,, of  time  of  a  king 
of  Pergamus ;  in  honour  of  an  Athenian 
Arrabaeus ;  in  honour  of  Chaereas,  63S  ; 
a  contract  for  the  foundation  of  a  new 
settlement,  639;  another,  640. 

Inscription,  Lydian,  on  fragment  of  a  base 
from  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephe^jus, 
699. 

Inscriptions,  Trojan,  Prof.  Martin  Haug 
upon,  143 ;  on  a  vase,  3rd  c,  369 ;  on 
whorls,  4th  c,  562,  563,  696 ;  on  a  whet- 
stone, 4th  c,  567,  697;  on  2  cones  of 
•  5th  c,  with  the  Cypriote  character  mo 
(see  Cones),  128,  682 ;— ProJessor  Sayce 
upon,  A  pp.  IV.,  691  f.;  older  than  the 
introduction  of  the  Phoenician  or  Greek 
alphabet,  691 ;  belong  to  an  old  syllabary 
of  Asia  Miu(»r,  retained  in  Cyprus,  691 ; 
not  imported  from  Cyprus  into  Asia 
Minor,  699;  compared  with  the  Cappa- 
docian,  Lycian,  and  Carian;  had  about 
100  characters,  699;  beginning  of  de- 
ciphering by  George  Smith,  and  progress, 
691 ;  Dr.  Deecke's  theory,  untenable,  691, 
703;  Cypriote  letters  at  Troy  first  dis- 
covered by  Haug,  691 ;  attempts  at  deci- 
l»hcrment  by  him  and  Prof.  Gomperz,  692 ; 
the  several  inscriptions  examined  and  dis- 
cusse<l,  693  f. ;  the  syllabary  of  Hittito 
origin ;  phonetic  peculiarities ;  order  of 
writing,    701 ;     time    of   its   disappear- 
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aiice  from  Mysia  and  the  Troad,  702 ; 
d'oorative  characters  on  the  Trojan 
whorls  like  Hittite  hieroglyphs,  703 ;  ap- 
parent attempts  to  imitate  cuneiform  cha- 
meters,  703  ;  language  of  the  inscriptions 
Htill  unknown,  704 ;  relations  of  the 
Mysian  an«l  Phrygian  languages,  704; 
Homer  on  the  langui^e  of  gods  and  men, 
r.e.  Qrtek  and  native ;  the  example  s  dis- 
cussed, 704-5. 

Inzigho/en,  on  Upper  Danube,  pottery 
trum,  221  et  passim. 

lO,  a  form  of  the  cow-headed  Isis,  743.  See 
Hera  Bodpis. 

Ion  (lONX  8arae  as  IV,  Javan,  132  n.,  749  n. 

J  ton,  none  found  in  the  5  pre-historic  cities, 
252,  604 ;  one  knife,  assigned  to  the  6th 
c. ;  wh3%  604  ;  Uesiod  on  use  of  later 
than  bronze,  252  ;  the  '  Iron  Ace,'  252-3 ; 
early  mention  of  in  the  Bible,  253.  | 

Jsambert,  E.,  *  Itindraire  descriptive^  188.      i 

Isles  of  the  Oentiles  (Gen.  x.  4,  5),  coasts 
and  islands  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  &c., 
I)eo)  led  by  sons  of  Javan,  t.e.  of  Ion, 
1 V2,  749. 

Jt'iucaf  MUthor's  first  visit  to,  and  excava- 
tions (1870),  18;  exploration  of,  45;  the 
valley  Polis  proved  not  the  site  of  the 
Homeric  capital,  4-^,  46;  Mrithitarid  L 
gave  to  Homer  the  idea  of  his  Asteris,  46 ; 
Cyclopean  remains,  called  the  *  School  of 
Himier,'  of  classic  times,  46,  47 ;  Cyclo- 
pean remains  of  capital  on  M.  AStos  (q,  v.), 
47,  48;  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs;  southern 
portion  explored;  no  ancient  town  at 
Va'hy;  cyclopean  walls,  suggesting  tlie 
stables  of  Eumaeus;  ancient  potsherds, 
evidence  of  rustic  habitation,  49 ;  the  rock 
Korax  ;  fountain  of  Aretliusa;  Greek  and 
Koman  coins  plentiful;  hares;  Ithaca 
Thoenician  by  name  and  .by  indications 
in  Homer;  visit  to  the  island  strongly 
recommended,  50. 

Ivory,  objects  of:  1st  c,  awls,  pins,  and 
needles,  261, 262;  trapezium,  262 ;  curious 
object  (an  idol  ?),  262 ;— 3rd  c,  423-426 ; 
musical  instruments,  424,  425;  orna- 
ments, some  probably  for  horse-trappinss, 
426,  427,  430 ;  awls  and  needles  of,  430, 
431;  indicate  trade  with  the  East;  the 
elephant  on  the  blnck  obelisk  of  Shalma- 
neser,  426,  427 ;  a  piece  with  beads  strung 
on  for  a  necklace,  Tr.,  492-3 ; — 4th  c, 
disc  and  slips  ornamented  with  circles  and 
dots,  probably  for  horse-trappings,  566 ; — 
5th  c,  disc,  585 ; — 6th  c,  broocli  and  disc 
(7.  v.),  (iOl. 


Izzet  Efftndi,  employed  to  hinder  the  exca- 
vations, exiled  for  embezzlement,  44. 

J  A  DE  and  Jadeite :  axes  of,  1st  c,  23S  ; 
Frof.  Maskelyne  on  their  vast  importance, 
as  connecting  Troy  and  Europe  with  the 
remote  East,  240 ;  Prof.  Fischer  on,  240, 
241;  Prof,  lloemer  on,  243:  localities 
where  jade  is  found,  242, 243 ; — in  2nd  c, 
ofgieen  jade  (see  Nephritf); — 3rd  c,  axes 
and  celts,  446 ;  further  discussion  of  the 
diffusion  of  jade,  and  its  im^K>rtance  as  a 
sign  of  connection  with  the  remote  East, 
by  Professors  Max  Mtiller  and  Maskelyne, 
the  'Times,'  and  Mr.  B.  K.  Douglas, 
446-451  fi. ; — 5th  c,  a  precious  axe  of 
white  jade,  extrenuly  rare,  573. 

Japan,    See  China, 

J'irs,  gigantic  (see  Fithof);  great  number 
of  large  in  3rd  c,  and  some  smaller ;  with 
rope-like  decoration,  379 ;  with  2,  3,  and 
4  handles,  398  f.    See  Amphorae. 

Javan,  sons,  peopled  the  Isles  of  the  Gentiles, 
i.e,  coasts  an<l  islands  of  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Arc ,  132 ;  name  (|V)  identical 
with  Jon  (ION),  132  w.,  749  n. 

Jewels  (see  Electrum,  Gold,  Silver) :  8700 
small  of  gold,  found  in  silver  vase,  Tr.  ; 
their  various  forms  and  manufacture, 
461,  462. 

Jugs  (comp.  Flagons,  Pitchers) :  Ist  c,  225 ; 
— 3rd  a,  of  various  forms,  384-?»96 ;  globu- 
lar, with  small  necks,  390 ;  with  rope-like 
handle  and  band,  390 ;  with  incised  oma- 
mentjition,  392;  with  fluted  body,  392; 
with  arched  handle,  406,  407; — 4th  c., 
flat,  like  hunting-bottlers  532 ;  tri(KNl, 
globular,  &c,,  532, 533 ;  rude  two-handled, 
536-8. ;  globular  wheel-made,  545  ; 
with  perforated  bottom  and  rope-shaped 
handle,  unique,  probably  foreign,  645, 
546;  others,  546,  547;  three-handled, 
547 ;  with  long  upright  necks,  550,  551 ; 
with  neck  bnt  back  and  spout  in  body, 
552 ;  curious,  with  small  mouth  and  sieve- 
like bottom,  652 ;  with  2  necks,  side  by 
side;  elsewhere  in  Hungary  and  Cy- 
prus only,  553;  with  one  sjiout  in  front 
tjf  the  other,  unique ;  covered  with 
protuberances,  553-4 ;  —  5th  c,  with 
straight  necks  and  long  spouts,  wheel- 
made,  577,  578;  rude  hand-made  glo- 
bular, 578 ;  tripod,  wheel-made ;  with 
long  necks,  578,  579 ;  rude  wheel-made, 
580,  globular,  with  boss  on  neck,  581 ; — 
6th  c,  larjje  wheel-made,  with  wave-lines, 
690;    with  bosses  or  horn-like   projec- 
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tioDS,  592-3 ;  hand-roatle,  like  Etruscan 

lekythof,  596 ;  with  conical  excrescences, 

intemled  for  eyes,  597 ;  similar  fr.  Tbera 

and  Cyprus,  597. 
Jtdia^  d.  of  Aus^nstus,  nearly  drowned  in 

Scamander,  178. 
Jfiiia  Domna,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  642, 643, 645, 
Julian  (aft.  emp.),  letter  of,  describing  his 

visit  to  N.  I.,  180  £ ;  comments  of  Dr. 

Carl  Henning,  182;  his  policy  towards 

renegades  from  Christianity,  182,  210. 
Jidii,  house  of ;  their  favour  to  the  Trojans 

and  hatred  of  the  Greeks,  633. 
Junoy  prophecy  of,  in  Horace,  204  f.     (See 

Site  of  Homer's  Jlios,) 
Jutchenko,  author*s  agent  at  Moscow,  12. 

KADESUy  on  tbeOrontes,  war  of  Eamses 
II.  against,  123. 

Kalifatli,  village  of,  105. 

.  KuU/utli  Asmak,  R.,  ancient  bed  of  the 
Scamander  (7.  v.) ;  its  two  arms,  99 ;  its 
course  described,  100. 

Kantharos  (KavBapos),  Gn^k  cup  sncred  to 
Dionysus,  probable  origin  ot^  595.  (See 
Clips,  6th  c.) 

Kara-Euli,  hill  of.  70. 

Kara  Your,  M.,  visite<l,  59 ;  height,  59,  71 ; 
wrongly  identified  with  Callicolon^,  69, 
71 ;  view  from,  71;  trace's  of  an  ancient 
building  on ;  desert  platean  to  Chiblak,  72. 

Karanlik  (t.  c.  "  darkness  **),  port  on  the 
Hellespont,  perhaps  of  Aeanteum  and 
Rhoeteum,  104. 

Keller,  Otto,  *  Die  Entdeckung  Jlion's  zu 
Hiuarliky  154, 189 ;  on  the  owl  in  con- 
nection with  Athene,  289. 

Kermet,  worm  of  the  oak,  114. 

Keys  (jcX»;idcf) :  copper  or  bronze,  of  the 
treasure-chest,  41,  454,  484 ;  more  usual 
form  of,  a  bolt,  as  in  Homer;  4  such 
in  burnt  city,  484  (comp.  Bolts) ;  2  in 
the  gates ;  1  in  a  house,  484-5. 

Key,  bronze,  with  handle  in  shape  of,  and 
with  attributes  of,  the  quadrangular  Her- 
mac,  N.  I.,  620,  621 ;  Prof.  Athanasios 
Rhousopoulos  upon,  621 ;  iron,  622. 

Kheta  or  Khita  (Kattaia,  Khethites,  Hit- 
tiles  ;  corap.  Ceteians),  confederates  of,  in 
war  with  Ramses  IF.,  123 ;  include  peoples 
of  Asia  Minor,  746-7. 

Ki,  Cypriote  character,  on  a  terra-cotta  ball, 
3rd  c,  349. 

Kiepert,  *  Memoir  uhr  die  Construction  der 
Karte  von  Kleinasien,^  187. 

KUns  unknown  at  Troy ;  dates  of  use,  219. 

King  or  Chi*-/,  last,  of  Troy,  his  house,  51 ; 


view  of,  35  and  325  (see  Bouse);  Virchow'a 
plea  for  still  calling  him  Priam,  684,  Pre/, 

Kitchen  refuse,  on  floors  of  houses  of  4th  c. ; 
shot  down  the  hill  from  5th  c,  574. 

Kni/e-handle,  bone,  3rd  c,  427. 

Knives  nsed  in  Homer's  time  for  eating, 
408 ;  straight,  and  worn  in  the  belt,  506. 

Knives,  copper,  Istc. ;  one  of  them  ^7^,  251. 

Knives,  bronze,  3rd  c. ;  only  one  in  the 
great  Treasure,  483;  in  other  treasures, 
494;  still  with  pins  which  fastened 
them  to  the  wooden  handle,  505,  506 ;  2 
single  and  double  edged  of  remarkable 
form,  like  the  Egyptian,  506; — 4th  c, 
564 ;— 5th  c,  585-6 ;— 6th  c,  one  plated 
with  gold,  604 ;  one  of  iron,  with  ring  and 
rivet,  like  the  bronze  Etruscan  knives, 604. 

Knivfs  of  flint,  chalcedony  and  obsidian,  in 
the  4  lowest  c,  246-7 ;  3rd  c. ;  also  found 
at  Thera,  445 ;— 4th  c,  571. 

Ko,  or  Qo,  Cypriote  character,  ornament  like, 
on  vases  of  3rd  c,  342,  369,  383,  384. 

Korax,  rock  in  Ithaca,  50. 

Koumanoudes,  Ath,,  assistant  keeper  of 
the  antiquities  at  Athens,  338. 

Koumanoudes,  8t,,  Prof,  at  Athens,  464, 633. 

Koum  Kaleh,  town  on  Helles[x)nt,  probably 
site  of  Achilleum,  alluvial  deposits  at,  104. 

Koum  Kioi  ("  Village  of  Sand  "),  103 ;  site  of 
Folium  (9.  v.). 

Kouyunjik  (Nineveh),  palace  of  Assurbani- 
pal,  funnel  with  Cypriote  characters,  like 
the  Trojan  of  5th  c,  found  at,  411. 

Kuhse,  W,,  author's  brother-in-law,  5  n. 

Kurtz,  Dr,  F,,  list  of  plants  of  the  Troad, 
727  f. 

LABBAND^,  the  double-edged  battle-axe 
common  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  the  Zeus 
Labrandeus  of  Curia ;  like  one  in  6th  c., 
606. 

Ladle  of  clay,  5th  c,  580. 

LaSrtes,  grandson  of  Poseidon,  a  sign  of 
Phoenician  relations  of  Ithaca,  50. 

Lake-duf^lings,  whorls  found  in,  230 ;  other 
objects,  passim. 

Lambda,  ornament  on  vases  in  shape  of 
the  Greek  A,  or  the  Cypriote  character 
go,  290,  297. 

Lampon,  s.  of  Laomedon,  156. 

Lamps  not  in  pre-h.  cities,  except  perhaps 
little  bowls  like  the  condylia  in  Greek 
churches;  not  known  to  Homer,  620,  621, 
Pre/  xii. ;  unknown  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  till  6lh  cent  B.C.;  those  found  in 
N.  Ilium  nearly  all  Roman,  405 ;  Greek, 
terra-cotta,  one  on  a  long  foot,  N.  I.,  620, 
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J.ampsactiSt  called  of  old  Pityeia  or  Pityusa, 
133;  a  Milesian  settlemeDt,  132;  coins 
ot  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Lance-heads,  Trojan,  bronze,  30 ;  not  with 
a  tube,  as  in  Homer,  but  fastened  to  shaft 
by  a  pin,  Tr.,  475-7 ;  Tr.,  494,  605, 506 ; 
the  form  with  a  tube  found  at  Mycenae, 
and  generally  in  Europe,  47o ;  one  found 
beside  the  two  skeUUmn  (7. v.)  of  warriors, 
607 ; — not  found  in  4  th  c,  603 ; — Gth  c, 
with  tube  for  shaft,  like  the  Mycenean  and 
Homeric,  G04. 

landertr^  X,  Professor  at  Athens,  217  et 
passim, 

lAwguage,  Trqfan,  unknown,  704. 

Laocodn^  oppo:ks  acceptance  of  wooden 
horse ;  his  fate ;  taken  from  the  epic  poem 
of  Arctinus,  160, 161.      . 

LaodMy  d.  of  Priam,  157. 

J.aomedofif  s.  of  Ilus,  and  k.  of  Troy,  legend 
of;  Grote  upon,  125;  his  four  sons  and  three 
daughters ;  walls  of  1'roy  built  for  him  by 
PoHeidon  (and  Apollo) ;  Troy  taken  and 
L;  killed  by  Herakles,  125, 156. 

Larissa,  Pelasgian  c.  of  Troad,  near  Cym^ ; 
Strabo*s  discussion  on,  138. 

Latin  should  be  taught  a/ier  Greek,  16. 

Lauria,  O,  A,,*  Troja,  uno  Studio,'  190. 

J/iyard,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  A.  //.,aid8  in  obtaining 
firman  i ;  acknowledgment  to,  45,  54. 

Lead,  in  Ist  and  2nd  cities,  252,  258 ;— 3rd 
c,  remarkable  idol  o^,  337 ;  curious  object 
of,  504 ;— 5th  c,  object  of,  585-6 ;— N.  I., 
block  of,  stamped  with  a  boards  head,  prob- 
ably a  weight,  620,  621. 

Leake,  Col.,  *  Travels  in  Northern  Qreec^,* 
46;  on  Ithsca,  48;  '  Journal  0/ a  Tour  in 
Asia  Minor;  186. 

Lechevalier  (1785-6),  invents  the  Bounar- 
bftshi  theory;  patmnizcd  and  followed  by 
Choiseul-GouflSi  r,  184-5  ;  his  views  gene- 
rally adoptcil,  185;  Boe  £ounarbashi.  Sect' 
mander.  Springs,  &c. ;  list  of  followers  of 
his  theory,  186  f. 

Ltctnm  /v.,  W.-most  peakof  a  chief  branch 
of  Ma,  68,  72;  S.  point  of  the  Troad; 
altar  to  twelve  gods,  mentioned  by  Homer 
}ind  Herodotus,  72. 

Leeches,  abundant  in  Troad,  114. 

Ijcguminous  j^ants  of  the  Troad,  118. 

Leka,  123.    Sec  Lycians. 

Lekythos,  Etruscan,  like  jug  of  6th  c,  596. 

Lelegef,  of  the  Troad,  the  dominion  of  Altes 
(7.  v.),  68,  123 ;  their  territory  about  C. 
Lectum ;  close  connection  with  Oirians ; 
also  in  Greece,  126. 

Lenormant,  Fr.,  *  Les  A ntiguitis  de la  Troade 


et  VHxstoire  primitive  des  Conirees 
grecgues;  122, 190 ;  on  Her^  Boopis,  283 ; 
on  Athen^  Glauo6pis  287 ;  on  the  met<»pe 
of  Apollo,  and  Greek  forms  of  low  relief, 
624. 

Lentoid  Oem  of  cornelian,  3rd  c.,  similar  to 
one  from  CJamirus  in  Rhodes,  514. 

Lent,  C.  G.,  *  Lie  Ebene  von  Troja;  149, 1S6. 

Libation,  poured  by  Achilles  Irom  a  goUl 
cup  (fiiiras),  465 ;  the  d4iraf  dfA<f>iKifnf\ko» 
of  Tb.,  perhaps  used  for,  464,  465; 
Chinese  bronze  up,  used  for,  465-6. 

Lichtenstein,  /.,  author's  friend  and  agent 
at  Konigsberg,  14. 

Lids.    See  Covers. 

Lindemann,  junior^  author's  employer  at 
Altona,  7. 

Ligia  Hammam,  hot  springs,  56 ;  valley,  69. 

Lighting  by  torches  (datdcr)  and  fire-paus 
(\afi7rrrjp€s,  Homer),  405. 

Lindensclimit,  L.,  *  Die  I'aterldndischen 
AltertJiumer  der  Eohemollerschen  Samm-' 
lungen;  221  et  passim. 

Lion^  the,  in  W.  Asia ;  familiar  to  Homer ; 
why  decreased  with  decline  of  culture  and 
population,  111 ; — a  lion's  head,  of  fine 
crystal,  handle  of  a  sceptre,  3rd  c.,  428 ; — 
a  lion^  terra-cotta,  N.  1.,  616. 

I^isch,  Dr.,  on  the  btiking  of  pottery,  219. 

Llssauer,  ^  Btitr&ge  zur  westpreussischen 
Urgeschichte;  230. 

LiviuSf  consul,  sacrifices  at  Troy,  173. 

Lockhart,  Dr.,ChmwQ  illustrations  of  Trojan 
antiquities,  465. 

Locris,  pestilence  at  for  the  crime  of  Ajax, 
164 ;  two  noble  virgins  sent  annually  from, 
to  Ilium,  164, 166 ;  evidence  for  belief  in 
the  site  of  Troy  at  N.  I.,  209. 

Locusts,  frequ^t  visitations  of,  114. 

Longp^rier,  A.  de,  on.  the  site  of  Troy,  189. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John, '  Pre-historie  Times;  2SS 
<t  passim ;  on  primitive  nse  of  stone  axes, 
239;  on  primitive  knowledge  of  metals, 
257  ;  excavates  the  tumulus  of  Hecti4r 
(7.  v.),  656. 

Lycaon,  s..  of  Laothoe,  d.  of  Altes,  and  f.  of 
Pandams,  134. 

Lycians,  the  Leka,  Jj^ku  or  Liku  of  Egyp- 
tian records,  123,  746 ;  the  dominion  jof 
Pandams,  132 ;  allies  of  Trojans  under 
Sarpedon,  158;  the  old  Lyrian  writiDg, 
6j9. 

Lycurgus,  Attic  orator,  on  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  discussed,  203. 

Lydia,  name  first  known  to  Arayrians  in 
time  of  Gyges  {dr.  665  b.c.),  128. 

Lydian  dominion  in  the  Troad,  128;  mii;ni- 
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tion  to  Umbria  and  colonization  of  Etruria, 
account  of  Herodotus,  128-9 ;  the  question 
discussed,  587  and  n.  (comp.  Eirtucans) ; 
language  Aryan,  129;  traces  of  settle- 
ment at  Hissarlik,  128,  587,  688.  See 
Sixth  City. 

Lydians,  akin  to  Mysians,  119. 

Lyres,  ivory,  fragments  of,  4  stringed  and 
7  stringi'd:  3rd  c,  424;  the  lyre  and 
lyre-playing  in  Homer,  424,  425 ; — 4th  c^ 
terra-cotta  6  stringed,  fragment  of,  560. 

Lyrnessus,  in  the  plain  of  Theb^,  the  city 
of  Mynes,  and  home  of  Brisets,  destroyed 
by  Achilles;  Aeneas  fled  thitber  from 
Achilles ;  ruins  near  Karavaren  (  Fellowes), 
136  ;  a  Cilician  settlement,  bordering  on 
tbe  Ceteians,  137. 

LysimacJitUf  bis  buildings  at  N.  Ilium,  23, 
31;  wall  of,  27,  40,  63;  theatre  ascribed 
to,  110;  favours  and  enlarges  it,  builds 
city-wall  and  temple  of  Athen^,  172, 173, 
608,  610  (see  Tempie,  Wall) ;  his  policy 
towards  tbe  city,  688,  689. 

MACEDONIAN  tower  and  walls  at  His- 
sarlik,  20,  23.    See  Novum  Ilium, 

Afachaon  heals  Philoctetes;  is  killed  by 
Eurypylus,  160. 

Maclaren,  C,  first  modem  writer  who  iden- 
tified Hissariik  with  Troy,  19;  his  two 
books,  19  n. ;  on  aliuyium  of  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  86, 189. 

MacrinuSf  coins  of,  N.  I.,  645,  646. 

McVeagh,  Wyne,  U.  S.  Minister  at  Constan- 
tinople, aids  in  obtaining  firman,  21. 

Maeonians  (tbe  ancient  Lydians),  allies  of 
the  Trojans,  158  ;  tbe  Mauna  of  Egyptian 
records,  746,  747. 

Magazine  of  nine  enonnous  jars  for  corn  or 
wine,  in  3rd  city,  under  temple  of  Athen^, 
32,  379.    See  Pithoi. 

Magyarad,  in  Hungary,  terra-cottas  from, 
iSi  et  passim. 

Mtthaffy,  J,  P.,  Professor,  "On  the  Relation 
of  Novum  Ilium  to  the  Ilios  of  Homer," 
App.  II.  p.  686  f. ;  criticism  of  the  argu- 
ments of  Demetrius  and  Stralx),  687. 

Maletj  K,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Con- 
stantinople, aids  in  obtaining  firman, 
54. 

MaltUin,  M.  P.  N,,  Brothers,  house  of,  at 
Moscow,  11. 

Man,  with  uplifted  arms,  on  whorls,  3rd  c, 
416,  418-20;  4th  c,  571,  572 ;  on  a  vase 
neck,  525. 

Mania,  queen,  kept  her  treasures  at  Scepsis 
and  Gergis,  55. 


Mantasha,  near  Assos,  casile  on,  70. 

Map  of  the  Troad,  first  real,  by  Spratt  and 
Graves,  187 ;  revised  by  E.  Bumouf  fur 
this  work.  Map  I.  at  end. 

Marble,  white,  blocks  of,  of  Greek  Ilium, 
27 ;  sculptured,  28  (see  Columns,  &c.) ; 
numerous  fragments  of,  characteristic  of 
the  strata  of  N.  I.,  610. 

Martens,  W,  von,  description  of  conchy lia 
found  in  Trojan  houses,  318. 

Majskelynjs,  N,  Story,  Professor,  on  tbe 
Trojan  jade  axes,  240  f.,  446  n. 

Masu,  123.    See  Mysians, 

Mathitario,  islet  off  Ithaca,  supposed  Ho- 
meric Asteris,  45 ;  ruins  quite  modem,  46. 

Matweieff,  A.,  author^s  agent  at  Moscow,  12. 

Mauduit,  *  Decouvertesdans  la  Troade,*  187. 

Maximinus  i.,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  643. 

Maynard,  Mr,,  U.  S.  Miuislf  k  to  the  Porto, 
aids  author,  44. 

Meal,  bruised,  not  ground  flour,  in  1st  c, 
234-5 ;  in  Homer,  235. 

Measures,  French  and  English,  Table,  viii. 

Medes,  tbe  Aryan,  early  seats,  and  first 
settlement  in  Media,  121. 

Meden,  0,  von  der,  partner  in  the  house  of 
Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schrdder  and  Co.,  in 
London,  13  n. 

Medical  Practice  in  the  Troad,  by  Prof. 
Virchow,  A|*p.  V.,  721  f. 

Mehlis,  E,, '  ScMiemann^s  Troja  u,  die  Wi^ 
senscha/t,^  189. 

Meincke,  Louise,  3 ;  her  marriage,  3  n. 

Meineke,  Minna,  3 ;  sympatliy  with  author*s 
boyish  enthusiasm  for  Troy,  4;  mutual 
attachment,  4 ;  separation,  5 ;  last  meet- 
ing, 6;  her  marriage,  3  n.  and  11. 

Mda  on  N.  Ilium :  '*  Urbs  hello  excidioque 
olarissima,**  179. 

Meleager,  satrap  of  the  Troad,  inscription 
relating  to,  at  N.  I.,  627  f. 

Memd,  burning  of,  in  1854;  marvellous 
preservation  of  author's  goods,  13. 

Memnan,  s.  of  Tithonus  and  Eos,  leads 
Aethiopians  to  aid  of  the  Trojans,  from 
Persia,  Assyria,  or  Egypt,  according  to 
various  accounts;  killed  by  AchilleM; 
probably  leader  of  tbe  Keteioi  orHittites; 
liis  tomb,  159. 

Mendaus,  s.  of  Atreus,  k.  of  Sparta,  visited 
by  Paris,  who  carries  off  Helen  imd  his 
treasures,  157;  appeals  to  Greek  chiefs, 
157;  recovers  Helen,  161;  Egyptian  story 
of  his  visit  to  Egypt  and  receiving  back 
Helen  fr.  K.  Proteus,  163  n. ;  ambassador 
to  Troy  before  the  war,  164. 

Metallurgists,  mythical,  in  Phrygia,  254-6. 
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Metallurgy^  relics  of  Trojan,  3rd  c.,  409, 
410.     Sec  Crucibles, 

Metals :  Ist  c. ;  gold,  silver,  lead,  cappeVf 
no  iron,  252 ;  whence  obtained,  253  f. ; 
worked  in  Phrygia,  254-5 ; — 2nd  c.,  like 
1st,  though  no  lead  or  silver  was  found, 
275 ;  names  of  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 
of  Semitic  derivation j  inference,  481. 
See  under  the  several  Metals. 

Metope,  Done,  splendid,  of  Phoebus  Apollo, 
with  horses  of  the  Sun,  N.  I.,  of  best 
Macedonian  age,  622  f. ;  a  cast  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.,  622 ;  remarks  upon,  by  Hein- 
rich  Qrunn,  622,  and  Lenormant,  624; 
the  halo  of  rays  dates  from  Alexan<lcr ; 
similar  examples,  625 ;  another  mutilated 
metofie,  with  warriors,  625. 

Metrodorus,  son  of  Themistagoras,  mutilated 
statue  of^  with  inscribed  pedestal,  by 
Pytheas  of  Argos,  found  in  temple  of 
Athen^,  N.  I.,  635 ;  probably  the  orator 
of  Scepsis,  put  to  death  by  Mithridates 
VII.,  635. 

Mexican  animal-vases,  294. 

Meyer,  E.,  *  Die  QeschichU  der  Troas,*  180, 
183,  et  passim. 

Mice,  field,  mythological  connection  of  with 
the  Teucrians  and  A[id11o  Smintheus 
(q.  v.),  121, 122. 

Mile,  Geographical,  the  minute  of  a  degree 
at  the  Equator  =  10  Qreek  stadia, 
71  n. 

Milesian  settlers  in  Troad,  in  Lydian  times, 
128 ;  at  Abydos,  128 ;  «t  Apaesus  and 
Lampsacus,  132. 

Mina,  of  Carchemish  (Hittite),  same  as 
Babylonian,  used  in  Asia  Minor;  rela- 
tion to  the  silver  '  talents,*  Tb.,  471. 

Mindarus  sacrifices  to  Athene  at  Ilium, 
170. 

Mineptah  IL,  k.  of  Egypt,  the  Pheron  of 
Herodotus;  peoples  of  Asia  Minor  con- 
federate with  Libyans  against  him,  747. 

Miniature  Pottery,  probably  toys,  abuu'Jant 
in  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  c,  407,  534. 

^»o,  Cypriote  character  on  a  polisher,  3rd 
c,  444 ;  on  two  cones  of  5th  c,  128,  5H3. 

Moeringen  on  Lake  of  Bienne,  lacustrine 
station,  230  et  passim, 

Mdlusca,  shells  of,  found  at  Troy,  322. 

J^oloch  =  Zeus  Meilichioe,  154-5. 

Moltke,  Count  von,  adopts  the  Bounarbashi 
theory  from  **  military  instinct,"  186. 

Mommsen,  *  Boman  History ;  *  on  the  sup- 
posed Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  129. 

*  Monarch,*  ff.M.S,,  officers  of,  present  at 
finding  of  treasures,  52,  490. 


Mook,  *  Atgyptens  VormetaUische  Zeit;  583. 

Morritt,  answer  to  Bryant's  '  yindiceUion  of 
Eomtr,*  186. 

Mortars  of  lava,  1st  c,  235;  parallel  ex- 
amples, 235. 

Moriillet,  De,  *  Le  Signe  de  la  Croix,'  230,  &c 

Mosaic  floors  in  strata  of  N.  I.,  610. 

Moscow,  author's  house  of  business  at,  12. 

Moss,  Dr.E,]site  of  H.M.S.  Research,  268 ; 
on  the  vitrified  Trojan  floors,  313 ;  clas^i- 
fioation  of  bones  found  in  3rd  c,  322  ;  lost 
in  the  Atulanta,  322  n. 

Mother^f-pearl  Ring,  8rd  c,  414. 

Moulds  for  casting  ornaments,  im piemen ts, 
and  weapons,  ninety  found  (broken), 
nearly  all  of  mica-schist,  a  few  of  clay, 
one  of  gmnite,  432,  433;  mode  of 
casting,  249,  250;  two  different  methods, 
434,  435 ;— 1st  c,  for  airow-heads,  249 ; 
— 3rd  c,  six-sided,  for  battle-axes,  knives, 
^c.,  unique,  433;  the  only  similar  one 
fn>m  Sardinia,  434;  lor  battle-axe,  small 
hammer,  arrow-heads,  &c.,  435 ;  similar 
of  sandstone  in  Hungary,  436 ; — 4th  c, 
for  ring  and  strange  object,  568 ; — 5th  c, 
of  limestone,  584-5:— N.  L,  terra-coita, 
for  stamping  figures  in  relief,  618. 

Mountains  of  the  Troad,  68  f. 

Mailer,  Max,  German  consul  ot  Gallipoli, 
sends  workmen,  24. 

MiiUer,  Max,  Profl,  on  Athen^  Glauc6pi8 
and  Her6  Boopis,  282 ;  on  the  Svastika 
and  Sauvastika,  346  f.;  on  jade  tools, 
446  n.,  448  n. 

Mullers,  stone.    See  Com-hruifcrs, 

Mun\f  EJfendi  promistes  firman,  54. 

Muralt,  Piqf,  von,  author  studies  Latin 
with,  15. 

Murex,    See  Conchylia;  Purple, 

Murray,  A,  8.,o(  the  British  Museum,  381. 

Murray,  John,  the  celebrated  publisher, 
672. 

Museums:  —  o/"  Boulogne-sur-mer,  387 ; 
British^  passim ;  Imperial,  of  Constanti- 
nople, treasures  from  Troy  in,  43 ;  author*s 
liberality  to,  44 ;  its  sliare  of  objects  found, 
51,  52,  &c, ;  Mdrkisches,  at  Beriin,  223 
etpass,;  of  Modena,  230  et  paw, ;  National 
Hungarian  at  Puda-Pesth,  231,  375,.  et 
yiss, ;  of  Nordiske  Oldsagtr,  Copenhagen, 
215  et  pass. ;  of  Saint  Germain-en' Laye^ 
215  tt  pass, ;  at  Schwerin,  Grand  Ducal 
Antiquarium,  222  et  pass, 

Mycenae,  author's  first  visit  to,  18 ;  interpre- 
tation of  Pausanias  on  the  Royal  Sepulchres, 
proved  right,  18,20,  45;  shafts  sunk  there 
(1874),  43 ;  excavations  at  (1876),  45, 282 ; 
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book  on  Mycenae  and  Tirynsy  45 ;  etymo- 
logy of  tlie  name, '282,  286;  whorlt)  found 
at,  most  of  stone  (gen.  steatite),  few  of 
terra-cotta ;  the  invtfrse  of  the  proiwrtions 
at  IVoy,  422 ;  other  compariiK>ns,  passim, 

fifylitta.    See  Eileithyia, 

Mynes^  dominion  of,  68;  Lyrnessus  {q,  v.), 
136. 

Myrin^,  the  *  racer,'  said  to  be  an  Amazon 
(Strabo),  147  ;  identical  with  Smyrna  = 
Artemis-Cybele  (Sayce),  147,  705.  See 
Batieia, 

Myaia,  relation  to  the  1'road,  67 ;  the  name 
derived  from  the  Lydian  fivtros^Grk. 
of  wy,  "  the  beech,"  705. 

MysianSy  cross  from  Asia  into  Europe ;  their 
conquests  there,  119;  by  some  made 
Thracians,  by  others  Asiatics,  akin  to 
Lydians,  119;  their  language  akin  to 
Lydian  and  Phrygian,  119;  the  MastJk 
of  Egyptian  records,  123,  747;  allies  of 
the  Trojans,  158 ;  relations  of  the  people 
and  their  language  to  the  Phrygians  and 
Trojans;  half  Lydian,  half  Phrygian, 
704. 

NAN  Ay  Babylonian  goddess,  figure  of  in 
Brit.  Mus.,  like  a  Trojan  idol,  524.  Gump. 
Artemis  Nana. 

Naustathmus,    See  Camp,  NavaL 

Ae,  Cypriote  and  Hiitite  character,  on  a 
Trojan  seal ;  perhaps  the  origin  of  the 
Swastika  (Sayce),  414. 

Necklaces:  gold,  Tr.,  486-7;  silver,  of 
rings  strung  on  ivory,  Tr.,  492-3;  of 
beads,  cemented  by  chloride,  Tr.,  493. 

NetdUsyhon^  and  ivory:  1st  c,,  261,  262; 
3rd  c,  819,  430 ;  bone,  frequent  in  4th  c, 
571 ;  less  frequent  In  5th  c.  than  in  tlie 
preceding  ones,  586. 

Needles,  metal ;  copper,  double-pointed,  1st 
c,  249;  parallel  examples,  249;  2nd  c, 
274 ; — bronze,  3rd  c,  505 ;  bronze,  with 
eyes,  some  double- pointed,  4th  c,  564^-5  ; 
bronze,  5th  c,  585-6. 

Neoptolemus,  s.  of  Achilles,  brought  from 
Scyros  to  aid  the  Greeks,  160 ;  shuts  up 
Trojans  in  c,  160;  kills  Priam,  161. 

Ntphrite  (green  jade),  axes,  2nd  c,  275 ; 
nature ;  derivation  of  name,  275. 

Ntro,  C,  Claudius,  s.  of  Publius,  proconsul 
of  Asia  (b.c.  80-79),  praised  in  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  N.  L,  636. 

NerOy  when  a  youth,  speech  of,  in  Forum, 
for  the  Ilians,  178;  on  coins  of  N.  I.,  646. 

Nestor  "  of  the  Ilians,"  on  coins  of  N.  I^  643. 

Newton^  C.  21,  'Dr.  Schtitmann's Disooveriss 


at  7.  Novum,  189 ;  on  ignonmoe  of  paint- 
ing in  the  5  pre-historic  cities,  225 ;  on 
the  Trojan  idols,  233. 

Niches  (cupboards),  in  walls  of  Trojan  houses, 
with  remains  of  food,  explained  by  modern 
houses,  317. 

Nicolaus  Damascenus  obtains  remission  of 
fine  imposed  on  Ilians  by  Agrippa,  178. 

Nitderhoffer,  Hermann,  the  miller  reciting 
Homer,  7 ;  his  early  and  later  life,  7  and  n. 

Nikolaides,  M.  0,,  *  Topographic  et  Flan 
stratdgique  de  V lliade*  1H7. 

Novum  J  Hum,  the  <ireek  Ilium,  19;  a  modern 
name  for  Strabo's  'existing*  Ilium,  not 
used  by  classical  writers,  1^,  38 ;  site  of, 
viewed  from  Hissailik,  109;  situation, 
three  miles  from  Hellespont,  four  from 
Sigeum;  inhabited  by  Aeolic  Greeks; 
inconsiderable  till  Roman  times,  167 ; 
legendary  reverence  for;  the  only  place 
that  ever  bore  the  sacred  name ;  temple  of 
Athene  in  the  Acropolis,  168 ;  identity 
with  Homer*s  Ilios  first  questioned  by  De- 
metrius and  Hestiaea  (q,  v.),  168,  174; 
(com p.  Site  of  Homers  Ilios;)  descrip- 
tion of  by  Polemon  {q,  v.),  168 ;  visited 
by  Xerxes,  168 ;  strongly  garrisoned,  170, 
173;  captured  by  Charidemus,  170 ;  vit»ited 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  171 ;  favoured, 
enlarged,  and  fortified  by  Lysimachus 
(7.  v.),  172, 173;  by  Antiochus  I.  Soter, 
172 ;  is  seen  in  decay  by  Demetrius ;  his 
statements  questioned;  mutual  recognition 
of  Romans  and  Ilians,  173 ;  new  impor- 
tance of  Ilium  ;  jealousy  of  neighbouring 
cities,  174;  sacked  by  fimbria,  176-7; 
improved  by  Sulla,  177  ;  receives  favours, 
exemptions,  and  privileges  from  Julius 
Caesar,  177 ;  intended  for  capital  of  the 
empire  by  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  anil 
Constantine,  178,  180;  fine  imposed  by 
Agfippa,  remitted  through  intercession  of 
Herodes ;  favoured  by  Cains  Caesar,  s.  of 
Julia ;  visited  by  Ovid ;  speech  in  favour 
of  by  young  Nero  seciu^s  exemption  from 
Claudius,  178 ;  visit  and  mad  pranks  of 
Caracalla  (g.  v.),  179 ;  visit  of  Julian 
(g.  v.),  180  f. ;  sacrifices  then  stiH  offered 
to  heroes,  181;  abandonment  of,  in  4th 
or  5th  cent.,  presumed  from  the  latent 
coins,  of  Constantius  11.  and  Constans  11., 
and  from  absence  of  any  Byzantine  re- 
mains; a  bishopric  in  10th  century, 
perhaps  on  another  site,  183,  612;  20 
shafts  sunk,  depth  of  dibris  in ;  pottery 
of  all  ftses  from  the  first  Aeolic  coloniza- 
tion ;  numerous  coins  and  incised  g^nis 
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picked  up  on  surface,  612: — Professor 
Mahaffy  on  its  relation  to  Homcr^s 
llios,  App.  If.,  686  f. ;  its  history  traced, 
688,  689 ;  old  Trojan  localities  shown  at 
N.  I. ;  why  invented,  688 ;  proofu  of  in- 
significance before  Alexander,  689;  but 
fortified,  not  a  Kcufuj  as  Deroetrius  made 
it,  689 ;  sudden  expansion  due  to  favour 
of  Alexander  and  LysimachuH,  exciting 
envy,  689 ;  the  fine  inliicted  by  Agrippa, 
a  proof  of  its  importance,  689.  JSej  /«- 
script  ion  8  and  Coins, 
I^ovum  J  Hum,  Acropolis  of,  called  Per- 
paraus  (altt-r  that  of  Troy),  the  7ih  c.  on 
Uissarlik,  38;  remains  discovered,  6|  ft. 
deep,  21;  Bouleuterion  or  Senate-house, 
21 ;  dcbiis  of,  deep  on  S.  side  of  hill,  23  ; 
Doric  temple  of  Apollo,  23;  marble  blocks 
belonging  to  buildings,  27-29 ;  large  wine- 
jars  (iriOoi),  28 ;  great  temple  of  Athen^, 
29 ;  site  probably  levelled  for,  588 ;  rea-- 
sons  for  the  choice,  608 ;  the  city  to  the 
E.  and  S. ;  the  temple  where  Xerxes  and 
Alexander  sacrificed,  probable  remnant** 
of;  later  CJorinthian,  of  Ly8imachn>,  608 ; 
Doric  of  Apollo  (see  Temples) ;  block  of 
triglyphs;  the  (supposed)  Senate-house 
(see  Bouleuterion),  inscriptions  in  or  near 
it ;  unavoidalde  destniction  of  remains  to 
excavate  Troy,  609;  walls  of  defence, 
ancient  and  Macedonian,  609,  610  (see 
Walls,  Toufer) ;  slanting  layers  of  debris, 
610;  section  of,  611;  size,  wealth,  and 
magnificence,  attested  by  the  ruins; 
aqueduct;  theatre,  610;  archaic  Greek 
pottery  (q.  v.)  aiftl  other  objects  of 
terra-^f'tta  (q.  v.),  612  f. ;  lamps,  620; 
lead,  621 ;  keys,  621,  622 ;  glass  beads, 
622;  the  fine  metojie  (7.  v.)  of  Apollo, 
622  f. ;  cavern  on  W.  slope,  625-6 ;  m- 
scriptions  (7.  v.),  627  t;  coins  (q.  v.), 
641  f. 
Nuggets,  See  Gold  and  Silver, 
Nymphs,  Grotto  of,  49.    See  Grotto, 

OAKS,  abundant  in  Troad ;  various  species 
(com p.  Vulonea) ;  gall-bearing,  use  of  ne- 
glected, 116, 117. 

Obsidian  knives  in  first  4  c,  247 ;  still  used 
by  Jews  for  circtuncision,  247.  See  also 
Arrow-heads, 

Odyssey,  xxivth  Book  of,  a  later  addition, 
649,  670. 

Oenochoae  (olvoxoai,  '*  winc-pourers  ").  See 
Flagons. 

Oenone,  d.  of  R.  Cebren,  w.  of  Paris,  157* 

OU,  fioentedy  used  by  ladies  after  the  bath 


(Horn.),  small  tripod  bottle,  perhaps  for, 
3rd  c,  405. 

Ophir  and  its  gold,  258  f. ;  etymology,  259. 

Ophrynium,  ruins  of,  at  Palaeo-Kastron  on 
the  Hellespont,  59,  60, 109;  identified  by 
coins;  acropolis  same  size  as  Hissarlik; 
Hellenic  pottery  only,  60 ;  Hector's  tomb 
shown  at,  76,  670;  coins  of,  N.  I.,  612. 

Orestes,  s.  of  Agamemnon ;  Dorian  invasion 
probably  prevented  his  reigning  at  My- 
cenae; reigned  in  Arcadia  and  Sparta; 
began  the  Achaean  and  Aeolian  emigra- 
tion, but  died  in  Arcadia;  his  sons  and 
grandsons,  127, 128. 

Ornamentation  of  Vares:  incised  linear, 
filled  with  chalk,  216;  of  furrows  on 
handles,  217;  of  ovals,  221;  painting 
tmknown,  except  a  cuttle-fish  in  clay, 
a  cross,  and  owls*  faces  in  clay,  225 ;  of 
dots,  226;  incised,  on  the  whorls,  229; 
remarkable  on  a  potsherd,  232 ;  remark- 
able on  a  pithos  in  shape  of  Greek  A,  297 ; 
spiral,  like  the  litui  carried  by  Hittite 
figure^*,  341,  345 ;  zigzag,  357 ;  the  cuttle- 
fish, 3oO ;  of  rows  of  dots,  366 ;  tree,  as 
on  many  whorls,  367 ;  wave,  like  Cy- 
priote ko,  369 ;  bands,  rope-like,  &c.,  on 
the  great  pithoi,  379,  380 ;  fluting,  392 ; 
of  circles  and  crosses,  like  Babylonian 
and  Hittite,  412;  of  animal  forms,  on 
whorls,  413 ;  floral,  painted,  on  the  Besika 
Tepeh  pottery,  668. 

Ornaments  of  metal :  see  Bronze,  Copper, 
Electrum,  Gold,  Silver  ;  also  Brooches, 
Ear-rings,  Pendants,  Fins,  Bings,  &c, 

Omititclogy  of  the  Troad,  112. 

Otreus,  k.  of  Phrygia,  12 ). 

Oulou  Dagh,  visited  ;  probably  Homer's  Cal- 
licolon^ ;  height ;  geology ;  view  from,  59, 
71;  viewed  from  Troy,  109.  See  (7a/?t- 
colon6. 

Ovens  for  pottery  unknown  at  Troy ;  dates 
of  use,  219. 

Ovid  visits  N.  Ilium,  178. 

Owl,  significance  of,  in  connection  with 
Atheu6,  289  (comp.  Atheni  GlaucOpis) : 
in  Egypt  a  bird  of  ill-omen ;  no  owl- 
headed  deities  there,  744. 

Owl-face,  on  flat  idols  (see  Idols);  one 
painted  in  black  clay,  225;  on  vase- 
covere (see  Covers); — in  monogram ;  1st  c, 
on  fragments  of  bowls,  217,  247 ;  3rd  c, 
on  a  terra-cotta  ball,  344. 

Owl-head,  terra-cotta  figure  of,  with  neck- 
laces and  hair,  8rd  c.,  334. 

Owl-headed  Vases,  with  female  charac- 
teristics, represent  the  Athene  Glaucdpis 
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of  Homer,  281,  282:  of  2nd  c,  290; 
with  wing-like  arms,  distinct  from  the 
handles,  291 ;  unique,  nearest  parallel 
in  the  German  urns  with  human  faces,  of 
recent  date  (see  Face-  Vases)^  292-3 ;  rude 
flagons  of  lliera,  with  necklaces  and 
breasts,  293; — 3rd  c. ;  general  descrii)- 
tion  ;  the  wing  -  like  projections  not 
handles ;  never  with  holes  for  suspension  ; 
with  cup  on  head ;  with  two  handles, 
339,  340 ;  with  spiral  ornaments,  341 ; 
one  which  contained  gold  ornaments, 
somewhat  like  a  Posen  fHce-um,  43, 
341,  485;  with  ornament  like  Cypiiote 
ko,  342  ;  most  remarkable^  found  in  royal 
{Nilace,  with  neckUce  and  scarf,  343; 
very  curioim,  with  owl's  face,  necklaces, 
hair,  shield,  and  side  vessels  in  form  of 
wiuiis,  344: — 4th  c. ;  one  with  -rff  on 
vulva,  521 ;  very  curious,  with  hosin  on 
head  and  cup  in  hands,  521 ;  mouth- 
piece of  another,  339, 340 ;  with  wing-like 
projections,  622:— 5th  c,  574  f.;  all  whfeU 
made,  of  rude  fabric,  and  unpolished,  575  ; 
the  owUheaded  vases  and  idols  represent 
in  Prof.  Sayce's  opinion  the  £astem 
goddess  Atargatis,  At^,  Cybele,  Ma,  and 
OmphaM,  694. 

Owh,  innumerable  in  the  trenches,  38, 113. 

Oxen,  two  species  in  Troad,  common  (Bos 
Taurus)  and  buffalo,  112;  both  used  for 
agriculture,  112 ;— terra-cotta  figures  of  (or 
cows,  q.  v.),  4th  c,  560. 

PAEONIANS,  connection  with  Teucrians 
and  Phrygia,  122, 123 ;  allies  of  Troy,  158. 

Paesus,  R.,  132 ;  c,  see  Apaesus. 

Painting  and  Pigments  unknown  in  all  the 
5  pre-historic  c,  222,  225 ;  the  very  few 
exceptions  of  painting  with  clay,  225. 

Palace  of  Priam  (Hom.)  compared  with 
chiefs  house  of  Burnt  C,  326,  327. 

Palaescepsis  (Old  Scepsis),  royal  seat  of 
Aeneas,  167 ;  refounded  (Scepsis)  in  the 
plain,  by  Scamandrius,  s.  of  Hector,  and 
Ascanius,  s.  of  Aeneas,  167,  688. 

PcUaeocastron,  Pr.,  no  debris  or  pottery,  107. 

Palamedes  taught  the  Greeks  to  play  dice, 
168,  211. 

Palladium,  the,  sent  down  fr.  Zeus  to  Ilus, 
153,  643 ;  or  brought  by  ChrysiS  to  Dar- 
danus  as  her  dowry,  642 ;  made  Troy  im- 
pregnable, 160 ;  carried  off  by  Diomcdes 
and  Ulysses,  160,  178 ;  said  to  have  been 
preserved  in  the  sack  of  N.  I.  by  Fimbria, 
177 ;  described,  153,  232 ;  proiwbly  sa- 
credly coi  ied  in  the  Trojan  flLit  idols,  23-, 


329 ;  identified  with  Athou^  on  a  coin  of 

N.  J.,  289 ;  appear^ on  many  coins  of  N.  I., 

642,  643. 

Pandarus,  s.  of  Lycaon,  dominion  of,  68; 

the  Lycians,  fr.  R.  Aesepus  to  Zeleia,  132. 

Panopeus,     See  Epeius. 

PappadakeSf  N.,  author's  teacher  in  Greek, 

14. 
Paris  (also  Alexandras),  8.  of  Prinm  and 
Hecuba;  omens  before  his  birth;  ex- 
posed on  Ida  and  brought  up  by  shep- 
herds ;  why  called  Alexandras ;  his  deci- 
sion of  the  dispute  of  the  three  goddesses, 
and  its  consequences;  visits  Menelaus  and 
carries  off  Helen,  with  ti-easure ;  returns 
by  Egj-pt  and  Phoenicia  to  'J'roy,  157; 
shoots  Achilles,  159;  killed  by  Philoctetes, 
160;  Egyptian  story  about  Paris  and 
Helen  in  Egypt,  161  n.  f. ;  house  of,  on 
the  Pergamos,  140 ;  the  names  Paris  and 
Alexandros  native  and  Greek  equivalents, 
704. 
Pasha  Tepeh,  Tumultis  of,  promontory  from 
into  the  plain,  108,  109;  Webb's  site 
of  Troy ;  his  errors,  108 ;  Homer's  tomb 
of  Aesyetes,  according  to  Strabo,  but 
really  his  tumulus  of  Batieia  (g.  v.)  or 
Myrin^,  656,  657;  excavated  by  Mm. 
Schliemann,  108, 176,  656,  658;  no  signs 
of  sepulture,  but  very  ancient  pottery,  658. 
Pcusage,  a  narrow,  between  Trojan  houses, 

3rd  c,  54,  323. 
Patavium  founded  by  Antenor,  164. 
Patrcdus  an<l  the  game  of  astragals  (Horn.), 
sculptures  representing,  263; — ^liis  death 
on  coins  of  N.  I.,  644-6. 
Patroclus,  Tumulus  of  (Horn).,  on  the  shore 
by  the  Greek  camp,  151 ;   his  reputed 
tumulus    an    identification    opiiosed   to 
Homer ;  account  of  his  funeral ;  his  real 
tumulus  a  cenotaph,  649;  the  reputed 
tumulus  excavated  by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert ; 
nothing  found,  656. 
Pausanias  for  the  N.  I.  site  of  Troy,  210. 
Pavements :  of  street  through  gates,  33 ;  of 
limestone  flags,  laid  by  2Dd  settlers ;  much 
worn,  covered  by  3rd  settlers  with  flags  to 
1st  gate,  with  rough  stones  to  2nd  gate, 
265,  266,  306 ;  flags  disintegrated  by  the 
conflagration,  266 ;  no  wheel  marks,  265 
(comp.  Street) ;  layers  of  debris  over,  after 
the  conflagration,  310 ;  a  level  space  paved 
with  flags  and  other  stones,  40 ;  of  fli«g<, 
on  wall  of  2nd  a,  267-8 ;  on  wall  of  3nl 
c,  305. 
Pe'ise  used  by  the  Trojans,  118;  probably 
Homer's  tpifiivBot,^  321  and  n. 
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I^echely  M,y  the  author*8  brother-in-law,  6  n. 

Peda9U9^  on  the  Satoiois,  destroyed  by 
Achilles,  134 ;  Homeric  epithets,  134 ; 
supposed  Pidasa  of  the  Egypiian  monu- 
ments, 134,  747. 

PegasiuSf  renege  bishop  of  N.  Ilium,  acts 
as  guide  to  Julian  at  lliiun,  181. 

Pdasgians,  Asiatic,  dominion  of,  on  the 
Aeolian  coast,  123, 138 ;  c,  Larissa  (q.  v.) ; 
Prof.  Sayce's  remarks  on,  127 ;  the  Pulo- 
iata  or  Purosataot  Egyptian  records,  745, 
748. 

Pendants,  gold,  Tr.,  487. 

Pendeos,  tomb  of,  according  to  Webb  the 
Besika  'J  epeh  (q,  v.),  665. 

PentauTf  Egyptian  epic  poem  of,  contains 
names  of  peoples  of  Asia  Minor,  123. 

Penthesileia,  q.  of  the  Amazons,  aids  the 
Trojans ;  killed  by  Acbiiles,  159. 

PenthiluSy  s.  of  Orestes,  leads  Aeolian  colo- 
nists to  Thrace  and  the  Troad,  127,  128. 

Percnos  (n€pKv6st  Hom.),  the  one  eagle  of 
the  Troad,  113. 

Pemoti  or  Percopd  (Borgas  or  Bergas),  c 
near  the  Helle8(X)nt,  133. 

Percy,  Dr.  John,  on  a  Trojan  crucible,  408. 

Perforated  terra-cotta  vessels:  with  handle 
and  3  feet,  to  stand  on  the  side,  frequent 
in  3rd  and  4th  c,  all  whcel-madu,  per- 
haps for  draining  honeycombs;  smiilar 
in  Italian  terra-mare,  373; — 4th  c, 
656,  558;  difficulty  of  explaining  their 
use ;  perhaps  to  preserve  fruits ;  similar 
from  Rhodes,  Phoenicia,  Hungaiy,  terra- 
mare,  and  lake-ilwellingH,  558. 

Pergamos,  -ti«,  -urn  (17  TLifiyafioty  Hom. ; 
TO  Wpyafiov :  r^  Udpyafia),  the  Acropolis 
of  the  Homeric  Tn»y,  211 ;  temples  and 
palaces  in ;  Priam's  house,  140,  211 ; 
Homers  conception  of,  140;  ascendin;jc 
sloj^e  of,  141 ;  placed  by  Lechevalier  on 
the  Bali  Dagh,  185;  Hissnrlik  first  8Ui>- 
posed  to  be,  38  (see  Troy);  the  name 
continued  in  the  Acropolis  of  Novum 
Ilium  (q,  V.) ;  Ptrgamos  not  etyraoloj:i- 
cally  connected  with  Priamos,  704. 

Pergamum,  the  famous  c.  in  Mysia,  156. 

PergamuSy  cities  in  Crete,  122 ;  foundntion 
ascribed  to  Aeneas,  156 ;  in  Pieria,  123. 

Perrot,  O.,  *  Excursion  a  Troie  et  aux  Sources 
du  Mendire;  188. 

p.  r avian  animal- vases,  294. 

Pestles  of  limestone  and  granite,  1st  c,  235. 

Pettrsburg,  St,,  author's  establishment  in 
business  at,  11. 

Petra,  unknown  place  in  Troad,  nameil  on 
an  inscription  of  N.  I.,  632. 


Petrowsky,  H.,  the  author  s  brother-in-law, 
5n. 

Phallus  or  Priapus,  of  stone :  2nd  c,  276 ; 
mytholosty  and  worship  of,  276  f. ;  one  on 
M.  Sipylus  in  Lydia,  278,  452-3 ;  some 
of  3rd  c,  452 ;  one  of  white  marble,  5tlL 
c,  584. 

PhilocteteSf  brought  from  Lemnos  to  Troy, 
according  to  a  prophecy,  kills  Paris,  160. 

Phoenicians,  migration  of,  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  260. 

Phorkys,  Homeric  port  of  Ithaca,  supposed 
to  be  Dexia,  49. 

Phrygia,  N.E.  boundary  of  Priam's  do- 
minion, 67 ;  rich  in  flocks  and  wool,  112 ; 
mythical  metallui^ists  in,  254-6 ;  art  of 
fusing  metals  invented  in,  255. 

Phrygians,  akin  to  Mysians,  119 ;  relations 
to  Trojans;  Phrygian  names  of  Trojan 
heroes ;  allies  of  Trojans  from  a  distance 
(Homer),  120,  150;  called  Thracians, 
said  to  have  been  once  neighbours  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  to  have  migrated  t4> 
Asia;  affinity  with  Armenians;  their  bin- 
guage  related  to  Mysinn  and  Lydian,  and 
closely  to  Greek ;  other  grounds  of  connec- 
tion with  Greeks ;  common  legends ;  the 
Pelopids  from  Phrygia,  121 ;  relations  of 
the  people  and  their  language  to  the 
Mynians  and  Trojans,  704. 

Pickax^,  and  Spade,  criticism  of,  618,  672. 

Pic^asa.    See  Pedasus. 

Pig,  terra-cotta,  covered  with  stars,  N,  L, 
616. 

Pigeon  on  clay  disc  of  N.  I.,  619. 

Pilin  in  Hungary,  vases  from,  223. 

Pins  of  copper  in  1st  c. ;  parallel  examples, 
249;  of  bone  and  ivory,  261,  262. 

Pitchers,  teri*a-cotta  (com p.  Jugs) :  of  3rd 
c,  long  and  thick,  lor  drawing  water 
from  well,  with  marks  of  the  rope  on 
handles ;  like  the  ancient  Egyptian 
buckets,  381 ;  rude,  i  olished,  wheel- 
made,  peculiar  to  3rd  c,  393-5 ;  similar 
from  Bethlehem,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and 
Szihalom,  394 ;  others,  unique,  396 ; — 
4th  c,  529 ;  rude,  of  a  form  very  abun- 
dant, 533;  lustrous-red,  abundant  in  3rd 
and  4th  c,  535;  double-handled  tripod, 
540;  hand-made,  553-5;  thick  cylindri- 
cal for  drawin<r  water,  with  impression  of 
rope  on  handle,  554,  555 ; — 5th  c,  one- 
handlod,  of  hour-glass  form,  578,  579; 
ru<le,  of  frequent  ty|ie,  581 ; — of  6th  c, 
hand-made  with  incised  ornamentation 
like  embroidery,  690-1 ;  similar  from 
Italy  and  Lydia,  591 ;    with  bosses  or 
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horn-like  projections,  692-0;  like  those 
found  at  Uovio,  593 ;  pitcher  with  spout 
in  side,  perhaps  for  feeding  habien,  597. 

Piihoi  (rii'^ot),  terra-cotta,  in  Trojan  base- 
ments, for  food,  water,  oil,  &c. ;  discovery 
.  of,  28,  32 ;— in  2nd  c,  rudely  made,  279 ; 
Prince  13ismarck*s  explanation  of  their 
making  and  baking,  279,  280,  588 ;  Vir- 
chow*s  opinion,  520  n. ;  always  dark  red  ; 
fragment  of  one,  280;  mentioned  by 
Homer  and  Hesiod  in  the  legend  of  Pan- 
dora, 281 ;— of  enormous  size  in  3rd  c, 
32,  54;  the  great  one  presented  to  the 
Royal  Museum  of  Berlin,  its  ])eculinr 
form,  378,  379;  numerous  and  nearly 
all  destroyed  ;  nine  below  the  temple 
of  Athen^;  great  number,  generally 
covered  with  flags,  but  empty,  379;  in 
a  few,  carbtmized  grain,  &c.,  317,  379 ; 
plain,  or  decorated  with  simple  bands, 
379,  3«0; — gigantic  of  6th  c,  found  in 
MUUt  thoroughly  baked,  588. 

Fityeiay  c,  and  PityHs,  district,  in  territory 
of  Parium,  132 ;  said  to  be  old  name  of 
Lampsacus,  133. 

Fhiin  of  Troy,  not  of  marine  formation; 
and  no  evidence  of  growth  towards  the 
Hellespont,  84 ;  Maclaren  on  the  alluvial 
deposits  in,  86 ;  investigations  of  Virchow 
and  Bumouf,  88,  89;  not  materially 
altered  since  the  Trojan  War^  89;  con- 
firmed by  Forchharnmer  and  Spratt,  and 
by  the  authors  ob>ervationp,  90;  the 
aea  has  rather  advancsd  on  the  land,  9 1 ; 
misinterpretation  of  Uomer*s  tvpv^  xoXTror , 
91 ;  panoramic  view  of,  103 ;  breadth 
of;  bounded  on  W.  by  hills  skirting 
Aegean,  106;  Homer^s  Bpwrit^s  nfdioio, 
the  Upper  Plain,  not  a  hill,  none  in  tlie 
]flain,  145;  small  extent  of,  argument 
against  N.  I.  site,  refuted,  174,  175; 
alleged  growth  of,  disproved,  203-207 
(comp.  Alluvial  Deposits);  extent  of, 
and  view  over,  from  Ujek  Tepeh,  678; 
framed  by  a  chain  of  volcanic  rock  from 
the  Hellespont  to  the  Aegean,  678. 

Pldkia,  d.  of  Atreus  or  Leucippus,  wife  of 
Laomedon,  156. 

Plantal  Decoration,  on  vases;  on  a  vase- 
cover,  413;  on  whorls,  413,  418,  419, 
420,  &c. 

Plants  of  the  Troad,  list  of,  by  Professors 
At^cherson  and  von  Heldreich,  and  Dr.  F. 
Kurtz,  App.  VI.,  727  f. 

Plaster  (»f  clay  on  house-walls,  30,  31. 

I  late  ff  Copper,  with  two  discs,  perhaps 
hasps  for  the  chest,  Tr.,  the  tirst  object 


of  the  Great  Treasure  caught  sight  of,  40, 
453,  468-9 ;— of  gold,  ornamented  in  in- 
taglio, Tr.,  493. 

Plates,  terra-cotta,  perhaps  for  lining  house- 
walls,  peculiar  to  2nd  c,  261. 

Plafes  (and  Dishes),  terra-cotta,  shallow  and 
deep : — 2nd  c,  all  wheel-made,  very  rude, 
303 ;  similar  ones  found  at  Magyarad  in 
Hung:iiy,  304;  also  fnigments  of  black 
hand-made  plates,  304;— 3rd  c,  mostly 
small  yellow  wheel-made,  without  handles; 
the  hand  made  larger,  brown  or  red, 
polished  and  better  baked,  407,  408  ;  no 
marks  of  wear,  408 ;  similar  from  Assyria, 
Cyprus,  Hungary,  Germany,  408; — 4  th  c, 
wheel-made,  rude  and  nn polished,  shal- 
low, as  in  3rd  c,  544 ;  hand-made,  deep, 
polished,  lustrous-brown  or  red,  sometimes 
with  1  or  2  handles ;  some  tripod  and  per- 
forated ;  one  with  cross  painted  in  red 
clay ;  similar,  but  wheel-made,  in  Cyprus, 
544 ; — in  5th  c,  none  whed-made,  582. 

Platforms,   See  Excavations  at  Bissarlik, 

Plato  recognized  connection  of  Greek  and 
Phrygian  languages,  121. 

Pliny  calls  N.  Ilium  "  the  fountain  of  all 
celebrity,"  179. 

Plutarch  for  the  N.  F.  site  of  Troy,  210. 

Podarces,  s.  of  Laomedon,  156.    See  Priam, 

Poemanenians,  of  Poemanenon,  S.  of  Cyzi- 
cus,  in  an  inscription  of  N.  I.,  636. 

Pciemon,  of  N.  Ilium,  his  description 
(7r€pirjyfja'ii)  of  the  city ;  identifies  it  with 
Homer's  llius,  168,  176. 

Polis,  valley  in  Ithaca,  supposed  site  of  the 
Homeric  capital,  disproved;  the  natural 
rock  Castron  not  a  fortress;  shafts  sunk, 
negative  results ;  pottery,  tombs,  coins,  nn 
inscription,  all  much  later,  45,  46. 

Polisher  (probably)  of  terra-cotta,  curiously 
decorated,  3rd  c,  422. 

Polishers,  stone,  for  pottery,  Arc. :  1st  c,  218, 
236, 237  ; — 3rd  c,  of  jasper,  diorite,  and 
porphyry ;  one  inscribed  with  the  Cypriote 
mo,  443,  414 ; — frequent  in  4th  c,  571. 

Pontes,  s.  of  Priam,  157,  174,  656.  See 
Aesyetes,  Tumulus  of, 

Pdium  or  PcHisma,  built  by  the  Astypa- 
laeans  on  the  Simois ;  its  site  at  Koum 
Kioi,  81. 

Polydorus,  s.  of  Priam,  157. 

Polygonal  Masonry,  no  proof  of  antiquitv, 
57,  192. 

Pdlyxena,  d.  of  Priam,  157 ;  intended  nu|>- 
tials  of  Achilles  with,  159;  sacrificed  on 
tomb  of  Achilles ;  another  account,  164, 

Pomegranates  in  the  Troad,  118. 
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Fope^  J^ou  Homer*s  fixed  epithets,  284. 

Forcelainf  Egyptian^  staff-handles  of,  3rd  c, 
sign  of  relations  with  Egypt,  420. 

Poteidon^  in  story  of  Laomedon,  link  of 
connection  with  Phoenicia,  125. 

FostolciccaM,  Achilles,  account  of  the  coins 
found  at  N.  Ilium,  641  f. 

Pot$herd$  used  for  stones  in  walls  of  royal 
house,  3rd  c,  325. 

Potter's  Wlted,  known  early  in  Egypt,  213 ; 
known  but  not  common  in  Ist  c,  214. 

Potfery  (comp.  Bowls,  Cups,  Cover*, 
Dishes,  G6tile*s,  Jars,  Jugs,  Pithoi, 
Plates,  Ums,  Vases,  &c.) :  first  discovery 
of,  in  the  successive  strata ;  conrse  hand- 
made in  5th  and  4th,  better  hand-made 
in  3rd,  21 ;  in  2  lowest  strata,  different 
from  those  above,  23 ;  enormous  quantity 
in  a  Trojan  house,  30 ;  of  Boman  age  in 
N.  Ilium,  39;  nearly  all  of  pre-histodc 
cities  in  fragments,  39;  in  Ithaca,  46, 
47 ;  on  M.  AStos,  like  that  of  1st  and 
2nd  c.  of  Troy,  48;  only  Greek  at  Bounar- 
basbi,  55;  of  6th  or  Lydian  c.,  unlike 
the  rest,  like  the  Etruscan,  128 ;  on  site  of 
Uardanus,  Greek  only,  134 ;  the  cornu- 
copia of  pre-hietoric  arcliasologioal  wisdom ; 
antiquity  of  the  art,  213 ;  test  of  advance 
in  civilization,  214 ;  test  of  race,  279 ;  of 
chronology,  the  latest  found  in  ruins  a 
limit  of  their  age ;  it  may  be  later,  but 
cannot  be  earlier,  663. 

Pottery  of  Ist  City,  213 :  use  for  all  utensils 
of  life,  cellars,  and  coffins ;  no  tiles;  best 
of  all  the  pre-historic  cities ;  far  the  most 
of  it  hand-made ;  some  wheel-made,  214 
and  n. ;  lustrous-black  colour,  218 ;  how 
produced,  220 ;  polished  by  stones ;  rough- 
ness due  to  materials,  218 ;  mode  of  fabri- 
cation; clay  coating;  baking  at  an  open 
fire,  ovens  unknown,  219;  very  imper- 
fect, 232;  feet  of  vases,  223,  224;  re- 
markable gMet  (7.  v.),  224 ;  miniature 
pitcher,  225 ;  piece  of  a  slab,  perhaps  of  a 
box,  226 ;  2  funeral  urns  (q,  v.),  injured 
by  moistiu-e,  227;  terra-cotta  whorls  (q.  v.), 
229 ;  discs  (q.  v.),  231 ;  the  only  perfectly 
baked  potsherd  of  the  1st  c,  231. 

Pottery  of  2ml  City:  different  from  1st, 
264,  278 ;  the  gigantic  jars  (pithoi,  q.vJ), 
279 ;  plates,  perhaps  for  house- walls,  281 ; 
owl-vases  (q,  v.),  281  f.,  and  covers,  291, 
292 ;  vessel  in  shape  of  a  sow,  294  (see 
Animal  Vases) ;  vases  with  vertical  tubu- 
lar holes  for  suspension,  295;  tripods, 
295,  296 ;  all  these  are  hand-made,  296 ; 
a  wheel-made  tripod,  296 ;  vases  with  2 


and  3  handles,  297 ;  potsherds  with  in- 
cised decoration;  one  with  written  cha- 
racters, 298;  the  inscription  discussed, 
697  ;  the  remarkable  iteo-handled  goblets, 
Homer*8  dttrar  dfu^jcvircXXoy  (see  Amphi" 
kypellon),  299 ;  fragments  like  the  remark- 
able vase  from  the  chiefs  house  of  3rd  c, 
302,  303 ;  whorls,  304 ;  plates,  all  wheel- 
made,  very  rude,  303. 

Pot/ery  of  3rd  City :  all  hand-made,  329 ; 
imperfectly  baked  at  open  fire,  329 ;  much 
(esp.  potsherds)  completely  baked  by  the 
conflagration,  329,  521 ;  owl-faced  idols 
and  vases  (7.  v.),  329  f. ;  tripod  vases, 
354  f. ;  curious  boxes  and  covers,  360; 
unomamented  tripods,  362 ;  vases  (q.  v.) 
of  various  forms,  363  f. ;  vase-covers, 
flat,  cap-like,  and  stopper-shaped,  354, 
368-70;  decorated  potsherds,  370;  depa 
amphikypella  (q,  v.),  371;  perforated 
tripods,  373  ;  crown  -  handled  covers, 
374-5 ;  vessels  in  form  of  animals, 
375  f. ;  hooks,  probably  for  clothes,  378 ; 
the  great  jars  (pithoi),  378  f. ;  solid 
pitcher  for  drawing  water,  881;  various 
vases  (q.  v.),  381 ;  tripod,  with  three  con- 
ined  cups,  384 ;  jugs  or  fla;;ons  (q.  v.), 
with  double  spouts  of  two  jcinds,  384, 
385  f. ;  rude  polished  wheel-made  pitchers, 
peculiar  to  this  city,  393-4 ;  bottles,  390, 
H95,  396 ;  wheel-made  cup  and  tripod* 
dish;  bowls,  with  handle  and  spout, 
396 ;  large,  with  two  handles,  397 ;  am- 
phorsB,  397,  398 ;  vases  and  bottles  with 
2,  3,  and  4  handles,  400-402 ;  large  nix- 
ing bowls,  403  (see  Craters) ;  barrels,  404 ; 
vessels  with  spouts  in  the  side,  use  of,  466 ; 
mioiature  vessels,  407 ;  fragments  deco- 
rated with  circles  and  crosses,  412;  curi- 
ously ornamented  vase-cover,  412,  413. 

Potftry,  of  \th  City:  like  3rd,  but  some 
new  forms;  coarser  and  ruder,  wheel- 
made,  518;  only  half-baked,  520-1; 
owl-headed  female  vases,  521 ;  fragments 
of  ornamented  vases  and  handles,  524; 
vase-neck,  incised,  and  (perhaps)  man 
with  uplifted  arms,  525 ;  suspension  and 
other  vases,  jugs,  pitchers,  cups,  &c  (7.^.), 
525;  lilliputian  vessels,  probably  toys, 
abundant  in  4th  and  5th  c,  534;  depa 
amphikypella,  535  f. ;  plates,  544 ;  vases, 
jugs,  flagons  or  oenochoae,  545  f.;  per- 
forated vessels,  5^6-8. 

Pottery  of  5th  City :  same  patterns  as  4th, 
hand-made  and  wheel-made,  but  generally 
inferior,  574;  owl-headed  female  vases 
and  covers  (q,  v.),  ail  wheel'-made  and 
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Uhpolished ;  other  pottery  polished,  575 ; 
the  cUpaa  amphikypellon  has  become  very 
(fiuall,  577  (see  Bot'lts,  Oups,  QcibUU^ 
Jugs,  Pitchers,  loses).  Note  on  pottery 
of  drd,  4th,  and  5th  cities,  583  n. 

Fottery  of  the  ^th  or  Lydian  City :  totally 
different  in  shape  and  fabric  from  that  of 
the  five  pre-liistoric  cities,  and  that  of 
N.  Ilium,  587,  58S ;  the  gigantic  pithos 
found  in  situ,  588 ;  nearly  all  hand-made, 
and  mixed  with  crushed  stones,  particu- 
larly mica ;  generally  bulky ;  coated  with 
a  wash  of  clay  before  baking;  slightly 
baked ;  dull  black,  like  the  Albano  hut- 
urns,  bub  some  dull  yellow  or  brown,  588. 

Fottery  of  N.  7. ;  archaic  Greek,  painted ; 
fragments  of  vases,  bowls,  vase-handles, 
spouts,  &c.,  612-615;  an  archaic  vase- 
head,  with  vertical  tubular  holes  for  sus- 
pension, 614;  potsherd  with  signs  like 
hierojrlyphs,  619.    Comp.  Terra-cottas. 

Pottery  found  in  Besika  'Jef>eh,  compared 
with  that  of  Hissarlik.   See  Besika  Tepeh, 

Pottery  found  in  lianal  Tepeh,  the  pre-his- 
toric  Thymbra.    See  Thymbra, 

Pottery,  Etruscan,  like  that  of  6th  c.  on 
Hissarlik,  587. 

Pounders  for  crushing  coarse  particles  in 
clay  for  pottery,  Ist  c,  237. 

Practius,  U.,  described,  101. 

Prendergast,  O,  L,,  '  Concordance  to  the 
Iliad  of  Homer,'  403. 

Priam  (npiofiov,  Hom. ;  A  col.  Wppafiov, 
Hesych.),  first  called  Podarces,  s.  of 
Laomedon,  spared  by  Hei*akles  nnd 
ransomed  (yrpiaiuvofi)  by  Hesion6;  the 
eponym  of  Pergamon  (Grote);  marries 
Hecab^  (Hecuba),  156;  his  filty  sons  and 
twelve  daughters,  157 ;  killed  by  Neopto- 
lemus,  161 ;  palace  of,  on  the  Pergamos, 
140;  still  shown  by  the  Greek  Ilians, 
211  (see  Novum  Ilium) ;  "  Priam  of  the 
Ilians^  legend  on  coins  of  N.  Ilium,  179, 
643;  Virchow's  plea  fur  retaining  the 
name,  684 ;  his  name  VLippapos,  orig.  Pe- 
ryamos,  not  connected  with  Uipyafios,  but 
with  the  Lydiau  nakfivs,  **  king,"  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Sayce,  704. 

Priam,  dominion  of,  67;  Ilium  and  sur- 
rounding country;  cities,  Thjrmbra  and 
Ilium  (see  Troy),  138. 

Priam,  Tumulus  of,  on  the  Bali  Dagh,651 ; 
opened  by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert ;  structure 
of  stone  in  the  centre,  probably  the  base  of 
a  monument,  655,  656 ;  a  few  potsherds, 
but  no  sign  of  sepulture,  656. 

Priaj'Us.    See  Phallus, 


Prokesch'Osten,  *  Erinnerungen  aus  Aegyp- 

ten  uud   Klein^Asien*  and  * Denkiffiir- 

digkeiten  und  Erinnerungen  aus   dem 

Orient;  186. 
Proteus,  k.  of  Egypt,  receives  and  expels 

Paris,  detains  Helen  and  ri-stores  her  to 

Menelaus,  161  n,  t  ;  probably  Ramses  III., 

163  n.,  747. 
Pulszky,  F,,  on  a  Copper  Age,  257. 
Punches,  copper,  1st  and  2nd  cities,  250; 

bronze,  3rd  c,  505.  ^ 

Purple  dyeing,  from  the  murex,  an  ancient 

Trojan  industry,  115. 
Pyramid,    small,     of    green    ^bbro-nxjk, 

plugged  with  lead,  3rd  c,  444. 
PytJieas  of  Argos,  sculptor    of   statue    of 

Metrodorus  found  at  N.  1.,  635. 

QUACK,  MB,,  consul  of  Mecklenburg  at 

Anisterdam,  aids  author,  9. 
Quien,  F,  C,  author's  employer  at  Amster- 

Ham,  9, 10 ;  commercial  house  of,  9  n. 
Quoit  (iiaKos,  discus)  of  granite,  6th  c, 

584 ;  in  Homer ;   etymology ;   found  in 

Denmark  and  England,  585. 

MAMSES  IL,  Sesostris,  k.  of  Egypt :  peo- 
ples of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  con- 
federate with  the  Khita  against  him,  746 ; 
historical  foundation  for  the  tradition  of 
his  expeditions  as  far  as  Thrace,  749, 750. 

Bamses  II L,  k.  of  Egypt,  the  Proteus  of 
lUrudotas  163  n.,  747  ;  defeats  peoples  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  allied  in  the 
invasion  of  Egypt,  748. 

Bashid  Pasha  obtains  a  firman,  44. 

Battles  of  terra-cotta,  3rd  c,  413 ;  4th  c. ; 
found  in  Moerinsen  hike-dwellings^  533. 

Bavaisson  de  Molien,  site  of  Troy,  190. 

Bawlinson,  Prof,  (?,,  ^History  of  Hero- 
dotus; 188. 

Pen  Kioi,  tumulus  above,  648;  excavated 
by  Mr.  Fred.  Calvert;  a  mere  natural 
mound,  655. 

Bennett,  Major,  *  Topography  of  the  Plain 
of  Troy;  188;  on  Alexander's  belief  in 
the  N.  I.  site  of  Troy,  210. 

Bhea,  m.  of  the  gods,  worship  of,  common 
to  Phrygians  and  Trojans,  124. 

Bhesus,  U.,  lisos  in  Ida,  68,  100. 

Bhodius,  R.,  rises  in  Ida,  68 ;  desciibed,  100. 

Bhoeteum,  Pr.  (In  Tepeh),  on  the  Hellespont ; 
distance  from  Sigeum ;  several  peaks,  hence 
named  in  plural ;  height;  this  and  Sigeum 
not  named  in  Homer,  but  once  alluded  to 
as  having  the  Greek  naval  camp  between 
them,  72,  73,  103.    See  Camp, 
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Bhotrteum,  town,  73,  101;    independent  of 

N.  I.,  167. 
BhouscpauloBf  A.f  Prof.,  letter  to  author  on 

key  in  shape  of   a   Hermes-pillar,  621 

and  71. 
Jthyton^  a  Greek   vessel,  like  those    with 

horses'  heads  in  6th  c.  and  Etniria,  595. 
Ribs  of  animals,  sharpened,  4th  c,  566. 
BichttTy  0,  F,  von, '  WcUl/ahrten  im  MoT" 

genlande^  18B. 
Hieckler,  J.,  *  Ueher  Schliemann^s  Autgror 

bungen*  189. 
liing,  of  mother-of-pearl,  3rd  c.,  414;  of 

diorite,  3rd  c,  430. 
Bings  of  baked  clay,  probably  stands  for 

vases   with  round  or  pointeil   bottoms: 

2nd  0.,  298;  frequent  in  3ni  and  4  th  c, 

440,  560,  561 ;  in  Hungary  and  Swiss 

lake-dwellings,  440,  561.  - 
BingSj  larjje  copi^er,  belonging  to  helmets, 

3rd  c,  513. 
Bings  for  fingers  and  hair :  bronze,  3rd  c, 

505 ;  5tb  c,  585-6 ;— gold,  2nd  c,  272  ; 

probably  for  the  hair,  3rd  c,  Tr.,  498, 

502 ;  with  spiral  ornamentation,  Tr.,  503. 
Bivers  of  the  Troad,  73  f. : — ^names  of  rivers 

always  persistent,  77. 
Boberts,  W.  Chandlery  Prof.,  on  the  copper 

of  the  Ist  c,  251 ;  on  Trojan  metallurgy, 

409,410;  et  passim^ 
Bocky  Nativty  at  Hissarlik,  about  53  ft. 

deep,  22 ;  comp.  Diagram  at  p.  vii. ;  of  soft 

limestone ;  old  soil  upon,  212. 
BoemeVy  F.,Prof.,  on  implements  of  jade,  243. 
Boma  on  coins  of  N.  I.,  641,  646. 
Bomans  enter  Asia ;  mutual  recognition  with 

Ilians,  as   parents  and  children;  favour 

Ilium  and  enlarge  its  territory,  173 ;  letter 

of  S.P.Q.R.  to  Seieucus  in  favour  of  Ilium ; 

acknowledge  their  descent  from  Troy,  178. 
Boofsy  Trojan  (ancient  and  modem),  flat,  of 

beams  covered  with  clay,  214. 
Bope-paitern :  band  on  the  great  piihoi,  3rd 

c,  379,  3^0 ;  handle  and  band  on  a  jug, 

3rd  c,  390;  bands  and  handles  on  the 

Besika  Tepeh  pottery,  667. 
i?o«c^<c«,  ornamentation  of  Babylonian  origin, 

brought  by  Phoenicians  to  the  West,  494. 
Bussdor/y    von,    pastor    of    Ankersbagen, 

ghost  of,  1. 

SACRIFICES  to  Trojan  heroes  at  N.  I., 
210. 

Saddle-qitems  (or  stone  hand-milU),  very 
abundant  in  tbe  4  lower  c,  especially  3rd 
and  4th,  448  ;  of  trachyte  and  lava  in  1st 
c,  234 ;  parallel  examples,  234 ;  2nd  c. 


275 ;  very  rare  in  5th  c,  573 ;  at  Thym- 
bra,  711. 

Sc/vet  Pasha  auls  author,  44. 

Salamisy  fortifications  of,  example  of  later 
polygonal  masonry,  57,  192. 

Salisburyy  8,,  *  Troy  and  Homery  190. 

SaloninOy  coins  of,  N.  L,  641. 

Sumothracey  I.,  seen  from  Hissarlik  ;  seat  of 
Poseidon  to  view  battles  at  Troy,  105 ;  a 
sacred  seat  of  primitive  metallurgy,  256. 

SangariuSy  R.,  in  Phrygia,  abode  of  Hecuba's 
brother  on,  120. 

Saocey  M.,  in  Samothraoe,  105. 

aarpedouy  leader  of  Lycians,  158 ;  his  death 
on  coins  of  N.  I.,  645,  646. 

SatnioiSy  K.,  described,  101. 

Sauvastika  ^  and  Svastika  i^,  frequent  on 
whorls,  &c.,  brought  to  Hissarlik  by  the 
3rd  settlers,  346;  a  sign  of  good  omen, 
from  Sanskrit  su,  ''well,"  and  asy  *'to 
be**=fv€<mic^  {tt  and  «ot/,  or  €^  €(rro»), 
346, 347 ;  Prof.  Max  MUller  upon ;  objec- 
tion to  use  of  word  out  of  India ;  dis- 
tinction  between  ^  and  ^;  earliest 
occurrence  in  India,  346-7;  used  for 
marking  cattle ;  origin  probably  in  a 
simple  cross;  use  in  Buddhist  inscrip- 
tions, coins,  and  MSS. ;  first  attested  on  a 
coin  about  3oO  B.C.,  347 ;  in  foot-prints 
of  Buddha,  347,  349;  the  NandydvartOy 
its  development,  347;  in  later  Sanskrit 
literature ;  occurrence  in  China,  Asia 
Minor,  Etruria,  and  Teutonic  nations; 
how  the  sign  got  its  meaning,  348; 
perhaps  a  moving  wheel  as  symbol 
of  the  sun,  348,  353 ;  also  of  the  earth, 
848-9 ;  on  a  Trojan  ball ;  on  a  potsherd, 
349 ;  frequent  on  balls  and  whorls,  with 
other  symbols,  350;  Burnoufs  views 
on  the  ft  and  y^,  j^j^  and  ^  and  ^, 
the  cross  for  generating  fire,  351 ;  found 
fi-equently  and  wide-spread  in  Emx)pe 
and  Asia,  350-2,  China,  352,  W.  Africa, 
352-3 ;  at  Mycenae,  Athens,  and  Cyprus, 
353 ;  Prof.  Sayce  and  Mr.  Thomas  on,  353 ; 
on  whorls,  3rd  c,  416-18,  420. 

SawSy  of  flint  and  chalcedony,  single  and 
double  edged  :  1st  c,  246  (comp.  SUex) ; 
parallel  examples,  246 ; — 3rd  c,  445 ;  fre^ 
quent  in  4th  c,  571; — silex,  only  3  in 
5th  c,  583;  such  found  at  Hclwan  in 
Lower  Egypt,  583 ; — none  of  bronze  at 
Hissarlik,  except  one  thin  one  in  the  great 
Treasure,  274-5. 

Saycey  A,  B.y  Professor,  distinguishes  wal's 
of  Ist  and  2nd  cities,  24,  213 ;  his  •  Prin- 
ciples of  Comparative  Philology y    121; 
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for  the  Hissarlik  site,  190 ;  cited  passim ; 
"On  the  luscriptioDs  found  at  Hissarlik,** 
App.  III.,  p.  691  f. 

Seamander,  f.  of  Teucer,  119. 

Scamander,  R.  (Mendere) :  Homer's  warm 
and  cold  sources  near  1'roy,  144 ;  not  the 
springs  of  Bounarbeshi,  18,  55,  78  (com p. 
Springs) ;  sources  of  in  M.  Ida  described ; 
height ;  temperature ;  Virchow's  discus- 
sion of  ancient  opinions,  58 ;  they  are 
in  Garjzarus,  58,  60;  but  placed  by 
Strabo  in  Ck>tylus,  78;  called  Xanthtts 
(yellow)  by  the  gods,  t.c.  by  the  Greek 
settlers,  probably  a  translation  of  the 
native  name,  78,  113  n.,  705 ;  punning 
etymolojiy  of  Eustathins,  78 ;  its  course 
described  by  Strabo,  78;  falls  into  Hel- 
lespont through  the  tStomalimne,  79; 
junction  with  the  Simois,  79,  81,  82, 147; 
length  and  fall,  79 ;  Bumours  description 
of  its  course,  79,  80 ;  its  ancient  bed  (the 
Kali/atli  Asmak)  described  by  Virchow ; 
causes  of  the  change,  80;  its  bed  in 
front  of  Troy ;  nature  of  its  sands,  81 ; 
lower  course  once  through  the  In  Tepeh 
Asmak,  83 ;  confirmed  by  Homer,  92,  and 
Pliny,  84;  diverted  to  the  Stomalimne 
before  180  B.C.,  83 ;  course  below  mound 
of  Ilus,  84 ;  ancient  volume  much  larger 
than  now,  85 ;  width  of  bed  of  the  EalifatU 
Asmak,  86 ;  Virchow's  investigation  of  the 
bed,  88  ;  alluvium  due  to  the  mountains, 
especially  to  Ida,  88 ;  ford  between  Greek 
camp  and  QVoy,  92,  147,  200 ;  the  river 
flowed  on  E.  side  of  the  camp,  92; 
Homeric  epithets,  93 ;  the  river-gcid,  his 
temple  and  altar;  takes  part  in  the 
battles  before  Troy,  93;  reverenced  by 
the  Trojans,  94;  Herodotus  on  occasional 
lowness  of  water,  confirmed,  94 ;  Pliny*s 
mistakes,  95 ;  viewc<l  from  Hissarlik,  105, 
117;  best  ford,  107;  *  flowery  mead  of,' 
117;  dangerous  in  floods,  178,  322;  the 
Bounarbashi  Su,  according  to  Lechevalier, 
185 ;  Virchow  oi>  old  and  new  bed,  676, 
677  ;  nature  of  its  delta  and  valley,  677 ; 
pcr-tonified  on  coins  of  N.  I.,  646, 

Scamandria,  town  of,  now  Ine,  57, 

Scamandrius,  surname  of  Astynnax,  94. 

Scepsis,  a,  mythical  foundation.  See  Palae^ 
scepsis,    (See  also  Demetrius.) 

Sceptre  ((TKrJTrrpov),  twofold  use  of  the  word 
for  a  staff  and  royal  sceptre,  427 ;  handles, 
of  bone,  lion's  head  of  fine  crystal, 
Egyptian  porcelain,  and  glass,  428,  429 ; 
such  named  as  Egyptian  spoils  from  W. 
Asia^  428  n. 


Schlie,  Dr.  Fr,i  his  works,  *  Schliemann 
und  seine  Bestrebungen,*  2  n.,  190 ;  and 
*  Wissenschaftliche  BeurtheUung  der 
Funde  Schliemann*s  in  Eissarlik;  190. 

ScMiemann,  Agamemnon,  the  author's  son, 
65  ti. 

Schliemann,  Andromache,  the  author's 
daughter,  65  n. 

Schliemann,  Elise,  the  author*s  sister,  5  n. 

Schliemann,  Hev.  Ernest,  author's  father, 
1 ;  conversations  with  about  Troy,  3. 

Schliemann,  Bev.  F.,  author's  uncle  and 
tutor,  6. 

Schliemann,  Dr.  Fenry:  motive  for  writing 
his  own  life ;  parentage  and  birth  at  Neu 
Bucko w ;  early  life  at  Ankershagen; 
influence  of  the  local  legends,  1-3 ;  dis- 
cussion with  his  father  about  Troy,  and 
resolve  to  excavate  it,  3;  constant  firm 
belief  in  its  existence,  5 ;  his  mother's 
death  ;  separation  from  Minna  Meincke, 
5;  education;  first  Latin  essay,  on  the 
Trojan  War ;  last  meeting  with  Minna ; 
employment  in  shop  at  FUrstenbei^,  6 ; 
effect  of  a  drunken  miller's  recitation  of 
Homer;  desire  to  learn  Greek;  accident 
and  illness ;  employment  at  Altona  and 
Hamburg,  7;  goes  to  sea  and  is  ship- 
wreck(d,  8 ;  at  Amster«1am  ;  rescued  from 
destitution ;  self-education  ;  in  English  ; 
new  method  of  learning  languages,  9 ; 
French,  Dutch,  Simnish,  Italian,  and  Por- 
tuguese ;  in  house  of  B.  H.  Schrd^ler  and 
Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  10;  Icams  Runsian, 
10,  11;  sent  to  St.  Petersburg;  pro- 
posal to  Minna,  finds  her  manietl,  11 ; 
success  as  a  merchant  at  St.  Peters- 
burg; goes  to  California  and  becomes 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  branch 
house  at  Moscow;  learns  Swedish  and 
Polish,  12;  a  marvellous  escape  from 
ruin  by  the  burning  of  Memel,  13 ;  pro- 
gress in  busine^is;  at  length  finds  time 
to  leum  modem  and  ancient  Greek ;  read- 
ing of  Greek  authors,  and  especially 
Homer,  14;  advice  on  teaching  Greek; 
study  of  Latin  resumed,  15 ;  proposed 
retirement  from  business;  travels  in 
Europe,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece ; 
learns  Arabic,  16;  involved  in  a  law- 
suit ;  resumes  business  with  new  success ; 
final  retirement  (1863),  17;  travels  to 
Tunis  (Carthage),  Egypt,  India,  China, 
Japan,  America,  and  settles  at  Paris  to 
study  (1866) ;  finjt  book.  La  Chine  et  h 
Japan;  first  visit  to  Ithaca,  the  Pelo- 
IHjnncsus,    Athens,  and  Troy^  18;   ex- 
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aminaiion  of  BotmarbaHbi,  the  Troj.-in 
Plain,  and  Hissarlik,  19 ;  evidence  as  to 
the  site  of  Troy,  19,  20;  resolve  to  begin 
excavations;  work  entitled  Jthaque,  le 
F^oponnhe  et  Troie  (1868) ;  diploma  of 
Ph.D.  from  University  of  Hostock ;  return 
to  Hissarlik,  preliminary  excavations 
(1870),  20 ;  tirst  year's  work  at  Hist'arlik 
(1871),  21;  second  year's  work  (1872), 
21  f. ;  third  year's  work  (1873),  26  f. ;  pub- 
lishes Ti'oy  and  its  Jfemainn;  sinks  shafts 
at  Mycenae  (1874) ;  lawnuit  with  Turkish 
f?ovemment,  43 ;  firman  for  new  excava- 
tions (1876);  bafiSed  by  officials  at  the 
Dardanelles,  44;  excavations  at  Tiryns 
and  Mycenae  (1876) ;  publishes  Mycencte 
and  Tiryns  (1877);  obtains  new  firman 
(1878),  45 ;  meanwhile  explores  Ithaca 
(1878),  46  f. ;  fourth  year's  work  at  Troy 
(1878),  50  f. ;  useful  escort  of  gensdarmes. 
51;  fifth  year's  work  at  Troy  (1879), 
52  f. ;  heroic  tumuli  explored,  55 ;  jour- 
neys through  the  Troad,  55  f. ;  his  for- 
tune and  family,  65,  66 ;  destination  of 
his  collections,  66  ;  acknowledgments  to 
friends  lor  assistance,  66,  672;  the  one 
object  and  reward  of  his  labours  to  advance 
the  love  for  and  study  of  Homer,  672. 

ikhliemann.  Dr.,  brothers  and  sisters  of,  5n. 

Schliemann,  Louis,  author's  brother,  dies  in 
Ccilifomia,  12. 

Schliemann,  Nadeslida,  the  author's  daugh- 
ter, 65  n. 

SchHtmann,  Senjin^,  the  author's  son,  65  n. 

Schliemann,  Mrs.  S^hia :  her  enthusiasm 
for  Homer  and  tlie  excavations,  21 ;  ac- 
companies her  (lusband  to  Troy,  21,  26 ; 
helps  nn  securing  the  gieat  Tn  asure,  41 ; 
excavates  Pasha  Te|)eli,  109,  656-7. 

Schmitz,  Dr.  L,  fur  the  Hissariik  site,  189. 

Schrdder,  J.  O.  and  (Jr.  IL  von,  pastors  of 
Ankershagen,  4 ;  their  portraits,  4. 

Schroder,  Miss,  in  Ankershagen,  4. 

Schroder,  Olgartha  von,  her  portrait,  4,  5w 

Hchrbder,  li.  J7L  and  Co.,  of  Amsterdam, 
author's  employers,  10;  house  oi,  10  f>. 

Schroder,  J.  H.  and  Co.,  of  London  and 
Hamburg,  13. 

Schroder,  Baron  J.  //.  von,  of  Hamburg,  13  n. 

Schroder,  Baron  J.  11.  W.  fun,  von,  of 
London,  13  n. 

Scipio  Asiaticus  and  his  army  at  Ilinni,  173. 

Scoop,  terra-cotta,  3rd  c. ;  similar  fr.  tomb 
at  Corneto,  422,  423. 

Scorpion  on  an  ivory  disc,  6th  c,  Egyptian 
symbol  of  the  goddess  Selk,  601. 

Scrapers  of  bone,  3rd  c,  319. 


Sculptures,  Greek,  of  N.  Ilium,  abundant 
remains  of,  610,  611. 

Sea-baths,  preventive  of  colds,  52. 

Seals,  terra-cotta :  3rd  c.,  414,  415 ;  one  in- 
scribed with  the  Cypriote  and  Hittite 
character  »e,  414 ;  another  perforated,  and 
inscribed  witli  Cypriote  characters,  415, 
693 ;— 4th  c,  561  ;  similar  at  Pilin,  with 
ft  «nd  Lfj.  562 ;— 5th  c,  582,  583. 

Second  Fre-historic  City  on  the  SiteofTnty, 
stratum  of,  from  30  and  33  to  45  ft.  deep, 
discovered ;  buildings  of  large  stone 
blocks,  21, 22 ;  signs  of  an  earthquake,  21 ; 
excavation  imperfect,  why,  212;  people 
of,  different  from  the  1st,  proved  by  ar- 
chitecture and  ix)ttery  ;  houses  built  of 
large  stones ;  Cyclopean  wall,  264 ;  great 
internal  and  external  rampart  walls, 
265,  267,  269;  only  substructions  for 
fortifications,  268 ;  gates  and  paved  street, 
265-7  ;  the  c.  probably  not  destroyed,  but 
abandoned  (see  Gates,  Street),  267,  305 ; 
funnel-»hapcd  holes  in  the  debris,  267 ; 
ruins  of  houses  on  wall,  268;  stone  walls 
of  a  large  edifice,  268 ;  remains  of  3  houses, 
269 ;  house-walls  below  chiefs  house  of 
3rd  c. ;  stone  house  burnt,  with  f.  skeleton 
and  ornaments,  271  (see  Skeletons,  Skulls) ; 
another  burnt  house,  of  at  least  2  storeys ; 
house-walls  below  this,  with  marks  of 
great  heat,  274 ;  metals ;  copper  brooches 
and  needles ;  saddle-querns,  corn-bruisers, 
hammers,  axes  (J  of  nephrite,  q.  v.), 
275 ;  a  phallus  (probably),  276  ;  lottery, 
so  different  from  Ist  c.  as  to  prove  a 
different  people,  278-9 ;  the  gigantic 
jars  (pithoi,  q.  v.),  279 ;  plates,  281 ;  owl- 
vases  {q.  v.),  281  f.,  291  ;  vase-covers,  291, 
292;  otlur  forms,  294  f.  (see  Pottery)-, 
the  btiras  dfKJHKVTTtXkov  (see  Amphiky- 
pellon),  299 ;  whorls  ;  plates,  303 ;  lim.- 
stone  door-socket  (probably),  304. 

Seeds  from  the  Troad,  described  by  Dr. 
Wittraack,  320. 

Stlleis,  R.,  de8cril)ed,  101. 

Semper,  *  Keramik,  Tektonik,  Stereotomie, 
Metallotechnik  ; '  on  craters,  404. 

Senaie-house  of  Ilium.    See  Bouleuterion. 

Serpents,  horned,  of  terra-cotta  (probably 
vase-handles),  6th  c,  an  ancient  Lydian 
symbol ;  present  superstitious  belief  about, 
in  the  Troad,  598  ;  none  like  them  in  the 
first  5  c,  599. 

Sesame  and  solanum,  use  of  seeds  for  food, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  118t 

Sestos,  Thracians  of,  Ud  by  Asius  at  Troy, 
133 ;  on  Chersonese,  opp.  Abydos,  133. 
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Sttf  tlie  Egyptian  Typhonic  deity,  symbol 
of  foreigners,  742. 

SeveruB,  ^ep.,  coins  of,  N.  T.,  643,  645,  646. 

Sha/tSf  20  sunk  on  site  of  N.  I.,  to  discover 
limits  of  Troy,  38,  211,  611 ;  positions, 
depths,  and  sections  of.    See  Plan  II. 

Shakahha  of  Egyptian  records,  a  people  of 
Asia  Minor,  predecessors  of  lonians  and 
Carians,  747, 750,  not  the  Siculians,  751. 

SJiardana  of  Egyptian  records,  the  Sardians, 
747,  not  Sardinians,  750,  751. 

SltarkiC  bones,  in  3rd  c,  323. 

bhelh,  conchy lin,  species  of,  114;  roucK 
used  for  food,  but  not  mentioned  by 
Homer,  114,  115  (see  Conchylui):  1st  c, 
213;  masses  of  shells  in  houses  of  4th  c, 
evidence  of  low  civilization,  518;  at 
Thymbra,  711. 

Shi- Id,  copper  (a<nrif  o/i^aX<$fcr(ra),  with 
boss  and  rim  (arrv$),  Tr.,  how  made ;  like 
the  shields  of  Ajax  and  Sari^edon,  473, 4T4. 

Ships,  Greek,  on  shore  between  Proms. 
Ehoeteum  and  Sigeum,  73.     See  Camp. 

Sibyl,  the  Gergithian,  and  the  Sibylline  pro- 
phecies, of  Teucrian  origin,  122. 

Sidde,  bronze,  6th  c,  604. 

iSigtum,  city  on  Sigeum  Pr.  wrongly  placed 
in  Spratt's  map ;  villaq:e  of  Yeni  Shehr  on 
its  ruins,  72;  independent  of  X.  Ilium, 
167 ;  added  to  N.  I.  by  llomans,  173 ;  de- 
stroyed by  the  Ilians  for  its  resistance,  72, 
173;  coins  of  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Sigeum,  Pr.  (Yeni  Shehr),  N.W.  point  of 
Asia ;  height  and  formation,  72,  105 ; 
intended  new  capital  of  Constantino  near, 
180.    Comp.  Rhoeieum,  Pr. 

Sign  of  the  Cross^  made  by  Christians  on 
the  fort  head,  as  n.'lat«;d  by  the  Emperor 
Julian,  181  and  n. 

Sigo  or  Siko,  Trojan  god  or  hero,  according 
10  Dr.  Haug,  143. 

Silex  i^'aws  and  Knives,  the  only  flint  im- 
plements found  at  Troy,  1st  c,  245-247 ; 
their  present  use  for  threshing-sledges 
(doKain),  247.     See  Knives,  Saws, 

Silk,  culture  of  in  Troad,  118. 

Silver:  from  Alyb4,  prob.  on  the  Pontus, 
253 ;  mines  in  Troad,  near  In^,  57,  68, 
253 ;  plating  with  gold  on  (Homer),  258. 

Silver  blades,  six  Tk.  ;  analysis  of,  470; 
are  they  Homeric  "talents"?  471 ;  Prof. 
Sayceon  their  relation  to  the  money  of 
B.ibvlon  and  A«a  Minor,  471. 

Silver,  objects  of:  brooches,  2nd  c,  250, 252 ; 
another  object ;  wire,  deteriorated  by  chlo- 
ride, 252; — 3rd  c,  silver  vessels  of  the 
great  Tb.;  small  vase-cover  with  zigzag 


lines,  467 ;  large  jug-shaped  vase,  con- 
taining the  8700  small  gold  jewels ;  how 
matle,  467 ;  vase  with  copper  fused  onto 
iU  bottom,  468 ;  vase  with  another  broken 
silver  vase  cemented  to  it  by  chloride, 
468 ;  another  broken  vase  cemented  to  the 
copper  plate,  468,  469;  two  vases  with 
caps  and  tul>es  for  suspension,  469 ;  cup 
and  dish  (^uiX?;),  469 ;  vase  found  near 
the  Tb.,  473 ;  all  oovered  with  chloride  on 
outside,  free  from  it  on  t'ne  inside,  472 ; 
nugget,  turned  to  chloride,  with  gold 
beads*  cemented  to  it,  Tr.,  494; — 5th  c., 
ornament,  in  shape  of  an  animars  head, 
585-6. 

Simois,  R.  (Doumbrek  Su),  view  of  its 
plain,  59;  rises  on  Cotylusin  Ida,  68,  73; 
description  by  Vircbow,  73;  N.  and  8. 
arms;  banks  and  vej;etation;  branches,  loct 
in  great  swamp;  three  springs  near  Troy, 
their  temperature  ;  course  from  the  swamp 
to  the  Kalifatli  Asmak,  74;  mentioned 
seven  times  in  Homer;  by  other  writers; 
proofs  of  identity ;  description  by  Strabo, 
75, 76 ;  confused  with  the  Thymbrius  (see 
Doumbrek  Su),  76 ;  no  ford  mentioned  in 
Homer,  and  why,  77;  confluence  with  the 
ancient  Scamander,  81,  147 ;  confounded 
with  the  true  Scamander,  by  Lcchevalicr, 
185 ;  Yirchow  on  its  valley,  677. 

Sinon  betrays  the  1'rojans ;  taken  from  Arc- 
tinus :  forms  of  the  fable,  161  and  n. 

Site  of  Homer's  llios  (comp.  Bounarbashi; 
Hissctrlik ;  Ilians,  Village  of) :  founded  in 
the  Plain  later  than  Dardania,  134,  which 
agrees  with  Hihsarlik,  not  with  Bounar- 
bashi, 194-5 ;  similar  sites  of  Greek  cities, 
195 ;  ancient  belief  in  continuity  of  site 
at  N.  Ilium,  167-8;  no  other  city  ever 
bore  the  sacred  name,  168 ;  attested  by 
Polemon,  by  Hellanicus,  by  Herodotus, 
168  ;  (visit  of  Xerxes,  168-9  ;  remarks  of 
Grote  and  Eckenbrecher,  169,  170;)  by 
Xenophon,  170;  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  his  successors,  171 ;  by  the  Komans, 
173;  by  Pliny,  Mela,  Tacitus,  and 
other  writers,  178,  179 ;  first  questkmed 
by  Demetrius  and  Hestiaea  from  local 
jealousy,  168 ;  their  objections,  174 ;  an- 
swered, 175-6;  adopted  by  Strabo  only, 
176 ;  proof  from  coins  of  N.  Ilium,  179 ; 
by  Caracalla,  179 ;  modern  opinions,  and 
discussion  of;  some  fur  Alexandria-Troas ; 
modern  philology  and  Oriental  dis- 
coveries then  unknown,  184;  theories  of 
Lechevalier,  184-5  ;  adopted  by  Choiseul- 
Gouffier,  185;    listT  of  followers  cf  the 
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Bounarbashi  theory,  186-188;  advocates 
of  other  theories,  188;  of  the  site  of 
Troy  at  Hissarlik,  189,  190;  chief  argu- 
ments for  Bounarlniftlii  answered,  190  f. ; 
distance  from  Helles()ont  tested  by  the 
transactions  of  single  days  in  the  Jliady 
195  f. ;  the  argument  from  the  ships — 
"  tar  from  the  city  " — answered,  201 ;  other 
proofs  from  Homer  of  short  distance,  201, 
202 ;  relative  position  of  Scamander,  202 ; 
alleged  growth  of  Plain  (q,  r.),  203 ;  dis- 
cussion of  arguments  founded  on  a  passage 
from  Lycurgus,  203 ;  on  the  prophecy  of 
Juno  in  Horace,  204-6;  on  At«chylus 
and  Lucan,  206;  Bournahasbi-site  in- 
consistent with  hydrography;  argument 
from  Trojan  camp ;  Greek  fleet  in  sight 
of  Troy,  207;  other  evidence  from  an- 
cient authors,  208-9;  from  the  sending 
of  Locrian  virginn  to  Ilium;  continuous 

t  habitation;  value  of  the  local  tradition; 
enthusiasm  of  the  Greek  Ilians  for  the 
Trojan  legends,  209, 210 ;  Grote  on  this 
legendary  faith;  ar^iument  of  Major 
Itennell  on  Alexanders  belief;  testimony 
of  Arrian,  Aristides,  Dio  Chrysostom, 
Pausanias,  Appian,  Plutarch,  210.  Oomp. 
Ilios  and  Troy;  see  also  Prof.  Virchow, 
App.  I.  and  Pre/,,  and  Prof.  Mahaffy's 
criticism  of  views  of  Demetrius  and 
Strabo,  App.  11. 

Sixth  City  on  the  site  of  Troy,  probably  a 
Lydian  settlement,  128;  indicated  by 
pottery  between  the  5th  c.  and  N.  I., 
distinct  from  other  cities,  generally  6  ft. 
deep,  sometimes  less,  and  abundant  on 
slopes  of  thehill,resembling  archaic  Etrus- 
can pottery  in  Italy;  perhaps  forjide^i 
when  the  Troad  was  subject  to  Gyges, 
128,  586,  687 ;  no  remains  of  buildings, 
587;  probaWy  levelled  by  the  Greek 
settlers  for  their  Acropolis,  588 ;  this  con- 
firmed by  debris  on  side  of  hill,  588; 
pottery  (q.  v.)»  ^^^  ^- 5  objects  of  ivory 
and  marble,  601,  602 ;  whorls ;  idol^  602 ; 
bronze  implements  and  vessels,  603  f.; 
chronology,  607. 

Skeletons,  human :  of  an  embryo  (7.  v.),  227 ; 
female,  with  ornaments,  in  a  house,  2nd  c, 
270 ;  of  two  Trojan  warriors,  with  helmets 
and  a  lance-head,  in  a  house,  3rd  c,  30, 
507  (see  Skulls);  at  Thymbra,712,713. 

Skulls,  first  discovery  of,  30,  39 ;  female,  in 
house  of  2nd  c,  drawn  and  described  by 
Virchow,  271-2;  brachy cephalic,  510; 
of  two  Trojan  warriors,  3rd  c,  30,  507 ; 
drawings  and   description    by  Virchow, 


501  f.;  dolichocephalic,  510;  indicate  high 
civilization,  no  mark  of  the  savage,  510 ; 
of  a  young  woman,  found  in  a  jar,  3rd  c, 
dolichocephalic,  39,  511;  question  of  race 
and  social  position,  510,  511 ;  of  a  foetus, 
3rd  c,  512. 

Skyphos,    See  Cups,  6th  c 

Sling  Bullets,  of  loadstone,  haematite,  and 
diorite,  3rd  c,  437,438;  ancient  use  of 
the  sling,  437 ;  one  of  copper  ore,  analysis 
of,  477. 

Sminthos,  Smintheus,    See  Apollo, 

Smith,  Qeorge,  first  decipherer  of  Cjrpriote 
characters,  691. 

Smith,  Philip,  on  movements  of  nations  to 
and  fro  across  the  Hellespont  and  site  of 
Troy,  131 ;  •  Student's  Ancient  history 
of  the  last,*  132;  on  the  site  of  Troy, 
189, 195  ;  6 :2. 

Smith,  Dr,  W,  *  Dictionary  of  Oreek  and 
Boman  Antiquities,'  192  n. ;  *  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Boman  Geography, '  189. 

Smyrna,  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612.  (Com  p. 
Myrini.) 

Snakes  in  the  Troad,  22;  numerous  and 
venomous,  114. 

Soldering  of  metals  in  use  at  Troy ;  hardly 
ever  at  Mycenrte,  474. 

Sonderdop  and  Bam,  consuls  at  the  Texel, 
aid  author  when  shipwrecked,  8. 

Spiral  ornaments  of  gold,  Tr. ;  how  made ; 
like  those  at  Mycenne,  490;  the  form 
also  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  494. 

Spit-rests,  of  mica-scliist,  3rd  c,  436;  fre- 
q'^ent  in  4th  c,  571. 

Spitting,  a  Christian sipi  against  ^he  demons 
at  baptism  in  Greek  church,  181  //. 

Spoon,  large  silver,  in  rcpoussd  work,  with 
a  boss,  probably  for  libations,  Tr.,  503. 

Spoons,  terra-cotta,  for  metallurgy,  410. 

Sftouts  in  sides  of  vessels,  probable  use  of, 
for  drinking  at  fountains,  406. 

Spratt,  T,  A,  B.,  Admiral ;  his  Map  of  the 
Troad,  187. 

Sprenger,  A,,  Prof.,  *  Die  alte  Geographic 
Arabitns ; '  on  gold  and  Ophir,  258  f. 

Springs,  Homer's  warm  and  cold,  of  the 
Scamander;  his  two,  the  forty  at  Bou- 
narbashi  (Lechevalier),  183  (see  Bounar- 
bashi,  Scamander) ;  three,  near  walls  of 
Kovum  1  lium,  with  modem  enclosures  and 
troughs,  110 ;  three,  in  theDuden  swamp, 
at  hite  of  'iXtctfy  Kwfirf,  their  teniperature, 
108;  hot,  numerous  in  the  Troad,  70. 
See  also  Ligia  ffammam. 

Stadium,  of  600  Greek  feet  =  l-lOth  of  an 
Enjilian  geoiraphical  nilej  71 1*. 
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Staff-hctndlea,  of  boDe,  terra-cotta,  porce- 
lain, gloss :  3rd  c,  428, 429 ;— 4th  c,  667. 
Comp.  Sceptre, 

Stark^B.f  his  Essays  on  the  site  of  Troy, 
188 ;  *  Beise  tuich  dem  grieehiachen 
Orient,*  20S. 

.  SiiiUue  (f  Atheni,  the  only  Trqfan  one  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  281. 

Stathes,  Greek,  of  N.  I.,  fragments  over  the 
whole  hill,  609 ;  of  Metrodorus,  in  temple 
of  Athend,  635. 

SUitZy  A,t  ^^^  L<^  dee  Homerikhen 
Troja:  189. 

8tephanu8  Byzantinue  recognizes  Troy  in 
N.  Ilium,  179. 

Stich-kncbe,  marble,  6th  c.,  603. 

Stcil,  LouiSy  befriends  author,  10. 

Stcmalimney  the  lagoon  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ancient  Scamander,  79,  83;  Virchow's 
description  of,  84 ;  observations  on,  87. 

Etime  Implements  (comp.  Axn^  BcUh,  Com-' 
bruiaei'8.  Hammers,  Mortars,  FesUes, 
Polishers,  Pounders,  Saddle-quems,  &c.), 
abundant  in  4th  stratum;  fewer  in  3ixl 
stratum,  21 ;  in  two  lowest  strata,  22-3 : 
— Ist  c,  234  f. ;  2nd  c,  276  f. ;  3rd  c, 
436  f.;  4th  c,  like  3rd  but  thrice  as 
numerous,  518 ;  objects  of  unknown  use, 
570,  571 ;  very  rare  in  6th  c,  573,  583-4. 

Stones,  unwrought,  cemented  with  earth, 
of  4th  city,  21 ;  large,  rudely  hewn,  of 
2nd  city,  21 ;  obtained  from  neighbour- 
hood, 54,  264 ;  of  3rd  city,  small,  from 
the  Hissarlik  ridge,  316 ;  smoothly  hewn 
and  cemented  with  clay,  of  4th  city,  23 ; 
mode  of  working  by  a  ]>ick-hammer,  sign 
of  a  later  age,  55.  See  Houses,  Walls, 
and  under  the  several  cities. 

Bttppers,  vase-covers  in  shape  of.  See 
Covers, 

Storeys  of  Trojan  houses,  numerous,  268, 
274,  313. 

Stork,  return  of  in  March,  38,  52 ;  respect 
shown  to  in  the  Troad,  by  Turks,  not 
by  Christians,  112,  113;  biblical  natne, 
Chasidah,  "pious,"  112;  included  by 
Homer  with  cranes  (ytpavoi),  113. 

Strabo:  proofs  that  he  never  visited  the 
Troad,  73;  follows  Demetrius  in  placing 
Troy  at  the  village  of  the  Ilians,  79, 176. 

Strata  of  Hissarlik,  succession  of,  discovered, 
21 ;  irregularities  of,  23,  30,  63 ;  succes- 
sion shown  on  block  left  standing,  62; 
Yirchow  on  their  nature,  comf*ared  with 
other  ruins,  62 ;  slanting,  of  N.  I.,  610 ; 
section  of,  in  the  great  N.W.  trench,  611 ; 
various  depths  in  the  shafts,  611,  612; 


diagram  of,  vii.  (For  the  seven  successive 
strata,  see  under  First,  Second,  Sec) 

Streets :  the  principal  one,  33  ;  paved  with 
flags,  33  (see  Pavement) ;  made  by  2nd 
settlers,  used  by  3rd,  265,  306 ;  for  foot 
passengers  only,  proved  by  steep  slope 
and  absence  of  wheel-marks,  265 ;  Eyssen- 
hardt  upon,  143 ;  Yirchow  upon,  684 
(comp,Oatesy;  only  another  found,  a  small 
one  or  lane,  paved  with  flags,  3rd  c,  54 ; 
and  a  narrow  passage,  54. 

Strymo,  d.  of  Scamander,  wife  of  Laomedon, 
and  m.  of  Priam,  124,  156 ;  the  name 
Also  in  Thrace,  124. 

Studs,  gold,  Tb.,  for  sewing  on  clothes,  461. 

Suburb  of  Troy,  3rd  c,  houses  of,  54 ;  in- 
habited by  poor  people,  328. 

Suidas  recognizes  Troy  in  K.  Ilium,  179. 

Sulla  restores  N.  Ilium  after  the  injuries 
of  Fimbria,  177. 

Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  on  whorls  and  balls, 
419,  420. 

Suspension  Vases  (comp.  Vases) :  1st  c,  with 
vertical  tubular  holes,  especially  double, 
215,  &C. ;  with  horizontal  tubular  holes, 
217,  223;— 2nd  c,  with  vertical  holes, 
295,  296 ;— 3rd  c,  an  example  of  double 
tubular  holes,  363 ;  2  from  Nimroud,  with 
4  holes,  367;— 4th  c,  525,-— one  of  6th 
c.,  596 ;— at  N.  I.,  614 ;  at  Thymbra, 
with  horizontal  holes,  710. 

Svastika  (Swtstika,  Swastika),  See  Sau' 
vastika. 

Swamps,  in  Plain  of  Troy,  in  Homer's  time 
and  now ;  increased  by  want  of  cultiva- 
tion, 106 ;  one  near  Troy  (Hom.),  144. 

Suxin  stamped  on^clay  discs  of  N.  I.,  619. 

Swords,  remarkable  absence  of,  in  all  the 
pre-historic  c,  contrasted  with  their  fre- 
quency at  Mycenae,  483,  Pre/,  xii. 

Sybd,  L,,  *  Ueber  Schliemann's  Troia,'  188. 

Syllabary,  meaning  of  the  term,  691. 

Szihalom,  in  Hungary,  terra-cottas  from, 
291  et  passim ;  crown-shaped  vase-covers, 
375. 

TACITUS  recognizes  identity  of  N.  Ilium 

with  Troy,  179. 
Talents,  pi-rhaps  the  Silver  Blades,  Tb.  (q,  v.), 

or  the  bars  of  gold,  Tr.,  496. 
Tchihatcheff,  *  Asie  Mineure :    Descripti'm 

physique,  statistique,  arch^uloyique,  &c,^ 

79, 101, 110. 
Tectosages,   Gallic    tribe,   conquer    central 

parts  of  Asia  Minor,  130. 
Tekkar  or  Tekkri,  on  Egyptian  monuments, 

tl)e  Teucrians,  122, 123,  745. 
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Telchines,  artists  and  metallurgists  in  Samo- 
tbrace,  256. 

Temple  of  AthenS  in  Acropolis  of  N.  I., 
the  original  one  bnilt  at  once  on  4ih 
stratuo),  on  a  site  lowered  and  levelled, 
29,  328,  608 ;  new,  built  by  Lysima- 
chus  and  restored  by  Sulla,  608  ;  drums 
and  capitals  of  its  Corintliiau  columns, 
608,  609 ;  foundatiouB  only  in  «i7u,  floor 
of  slabs ;  dimensions,  sculptures  de8troye«l, 
609 ;  wall  and  tower  belonging  to,  609. 

Temple  of  Apollo^  Doric,  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Greek  Ilium,  on  the  N.  side  of  Hissarlik, 
large  niins  of,  but  even  the  foundations 
destroyed,  23, 609 ;  block  of  triglyphs  and 
metope  (7.  v.),  609. 

Temples  of  Thymhrean  Apollo,  pre-historic 
and  historic,  at  Thyrobra,  714,  719. 

Ten  Years^  War  of  Troy,  Gix)te  on  the 
mythical  significance  of,  158. 

Tenedosy  I.,  distances  from  mainland,  Lesbos, 
and  Sigeum,  107 ;  seat  of  worship  of 
Sminthean  Apollo,  107 ;  Greek  fleet  retire 
behind,  160 ;  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Tepeh  (a  "  low  or  small  hill "),  the  Turkish 
for  tumuli  (q.  v.),  648. 

Terrorcottas  (see  Balls,  Pottery,  Whorls,  and 
the  names  of  the  various  objects) :  3rd  c, 
curious  object,  perhaps  a  polisher,  422 ; 
another,  perhaps  an  ex-voto,  422,  423 ; — 
4th  c,  curious  solid  object  with  4  feet  and 
incised  patterns,  561-2; — N.  ].,  female 
figure  in  Assyrian  style,  614 ;  another  in 
Oriental  style  on  a  slab,  prob.  an  idol,  615 ; 
woman  and  child,  best  Greek  style,  615, 
616;  lion;  pig  covered  with  stars;  slab 
with  horseman  in  relief;  archaic  head  in 
relief,  Assyrian  style,  with  winged  thun- 
derbolts; bearded  head  with  curious  head- 
dress, 616;  female  heads,  prob.  of  Mace- 
donian period ;  cup-bottom,  2  boys  kiss- 
ing, in  relief,  617 ;  mould  for  impressing 
figures  in  relief;  curious  tablets,  with 
winged  thunderbolts,  &c.,  in  relief,  nu- 
merous, 618 ;  round  objects,  shaped  like 
watches,  with  2  perforations,  and  stamped 
figures,  human,  animal,  &c.,  619,  620 
(see  Discs) ;  lamps,  620. 

7*crramare  of  Italy,  meaning  of  the  word, 
373  n. ;  whorls  found  in,  230;  pottery 
and  other  objects,  passim. 

Teucer,  s.  of  Scamander,  reigns  in  the 
Troad ;  adopts  and  is  succeeded  by  Dar- 
danus,  119 ;  tradition  of  his  migration 
from  Attica,  122. 

Teucer,  s.  of  Telamon  and  the  Trojan  prin- 
cess HcKione,  121. 


Teuerians,  ancestors  of  the  Trojans,  named 
from  King  Teucer,  119;  a  remnant  of 
them  at  Gergis,  119,  121  ;  cross  the 
Bosporus  with  the  Mysians,  conquer 
Thrace,  &c,  as  far  as  the  Ionian  Sea,  and 
the  Peneus,  119 ;  name  used  for  Trojans 
by  Koman  poetn,  119, 120 ;  not  connected 
with  Troy  by  Homer,  121 ;  tradition  of 
their  migration  from  Crete,  and  of  the 
field  mice,  derived  from  the  poet  Callinus, 
121-2;  their  worship  of  Apolk>  Smin- 
theus,  122;  resemblance  of  Cretan  and 
Trojan  names,  122;  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  122, 123  n.,  745;  the  Sibyl- 
line prophecies  of  Teucrian  origin,  122 ; 
connection  with  the  Paeonians,  122, 123. 

Texitr,  C,  *  Description  de  VAsie  Mineure,* 
186. 

Theatre,  great,  of  N.  I.,  excavated  in  the  rock 
on  the  slope  W.  of  Hissarlik,  probably 
Macedonian,  108, 109,  610 ;  fragments  of 
its  sculptures,  611. 

ThebS  (617/3^,  never  67/9ai),  a  fortified  Cili- 
cian  c.  of  the  Troad,  '*  the  eacred  c  of 
Eetion,"  destroyed  by  Achilles;  site,  near 
Adramy ttium ;  Homeric  epithets ;  doubt- 
ful why  called  '•  hypoplacian ; "  reUtions 
with  the  Egyptian  and  Boeotian  Thebis, 
according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  untenable, 
135. 136. 

lliebes  (Brjfiai),  Boeotian,  a  Phoenician 
colony,  name  probably  Semitic;  native 
meaning  according  to  Varro,  136;  con- 
firmation of  its  legendary  history  by 
Homer*s  use  of  the  name  'YnoBrjfiat, 
616. 

Thebes,  Egyptian,  name  o^  135  n.,  136. 

Theophrastus  for  the  Hissarlik  site,  208. 

I%era^  I.,  suspension-vases  found  at,  221 ; 
date,  222 ;  buildings  of  small  stones,  like 
the  2ndc.  of  1*roy,  274 ;  rude  flagons  with 
necklaces  and  breasts,  293 ;  other  objects 
passim. 

Tliird  Pre-historic  City,  the  Burnt  City, 
at  Hissarlik,  stratum  of,  discovered :  cal- 
cined debris,  bncks,  saddle-querns,  few 
stone  implements,  good  pottery,  21 ; 
called  Troy  for  convenience,  26;  its 
whole  area  laid  bare  (1879),  53 ;  strata, 
generally  22  or  23  ft.  to  30  or  33  ft, 
deep,  but  reache<l  at  only  12  ft  deep 
on  N.  and  N.E.  side,  outside  the  city 
wall,  328,  499,  500;  proofs;  explained 
by  a  suburb,  328;  founded  on  levelled 
site  of  the  abandoned  2nd  city,  305 
(see  Buildings,  Gates,  Walls);  much 
i*mflller  ihan  2nd  city  on  E.  siile,  360; 
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wJiole  circuit  of  city  wall  brought  to  lights 
306 ;  debris  of  city  after  the  conflagration, 
310,  311;  the  c.  of  a  triangular  form; 
Bumoufs  description  of  its  remains,  313 ; 
the  houses  (7.  v,\  313-317 ;  food  of  the 
people,  remnants  described  by  Virchow, 
318-321  (s<e  Food);  social  condition, 
agriculture  and  fishing,  321,  322 ;  royal 
hout^e  (j'ee  House),  324  f. ;  irregularity  of 
strata  (q,  v.),  327 ;  pottery ;  rude  idols  and 
owl'htwle'i  vases  (q,  v.),  not  for  want  of 
ability  to  mould  human  features,  but  a 
saertd  tixulition  of  the  Falladium,  329, 
330  f. ;  the  1^  and  if,,  345  f.  (see  Sau^ 
vastika) ;  tripod  vases  (7.  v.)  in  enormous 
number,  and  others  (see  Vases,  Pottery), 
354 f. ;  dcira  ofU^ticvfrcXXa,  371  (seeAmphi" 
kypelion) ;  mixini;  vessels,  403  (see  Cra- 
ters); plates,  407-8;  crucibles,  cups, 
spoons,  and  funnels,  for  metallurgy,  409, 

•  410;  various  objects  of  terra-cotta,  413 
f.;  seals  and  cylinders,  decorated  and 
inscril)ed,  414-416;  whorls  and  balls, 
their  various  patterns,  416  f. ;  other 
objects  of  terra-cotta,  wood,  and  ivory, 
423;  musical  instruments,  424,  425; 
handles  of  sceptres,  &c.  in  bone,  terra-cotta, 
fine  crystal,  Egyptian  porcelain,  and  glass, 
427-9;  glass  buttons,  hills  and  beads, 
429 ;  comb,  needles,  awls,  of  bone,  ivory, 
and  horn,  430,  431 ;  boars'  tusks  and  fish- 
vertebrae,  432 ;  moulds  for  casting,  432- 
436 ;  spit-props,  &c.,  436 ;  sling-bullets, 
437 ;  stone  weapons  and  implements,  438 
f. ;  the  great  Treasure  (7.  v  ),  463  ;— the 
9  other  treasures,  485  f. ;  other  metal  orna- 
ments, arms,  and  implements,  503  f. ;  the 
skeletons  and  arms  of  2  warriors,  507, 508 ; 
skulls  (7.  V.)  discussed  by  Virchow,  508  f. ; 
other  objects  found,  614 ;  one  unique,  of 
gypsum,  514  ;  the  question — "  Was  this 

y> Burnt  City  Uomer's  Troy?**  514  f.  (see 
Troy) ;  tradition  that  Troy  was  not  utterly 
destroyed;  probable  connection  between 
the  inhabitants  of  3rd  and  4th  c,  518 
(see  Fourth  City). 

Thomas,  E,,  *  The  Indian  Swastika  and  its 
Western  Counterparts,^  363. 

Thracians,  connection  of,  with  the  Trojans, 
123, 124;  allies  of  Troy  in  Homer,  124, 
168 ;  of  Sestos,  allies  of  Troy,  133. 

Threshing-sledges  (boKcun),  with  flint  flakes, 
now  used  in  Asia  Minor,  246-7. 

Thucydides  on  the  Dorian  invasion,  127. 

Thunderbolt,  winged,  on  terra-cottas  of  N.  I., 
616,  617. 

Thymbra    (Thymbre),   town    in   Priam's 


dominion,  named  by  Homer,  with  temple 
of  Thymbrian  Apollo,  ruins  in  mound 
of  Hanai  'i  epeh,  77 ;  Mr.  Prank  Calvert 
on,  A  pp.  IV.,  706  f. ;  ] 'laced  inland  by 
Homer,  706,  707 ;  site  defined  by  Deme- 
trius and  Strabo,  707;  —  the  historic 
city  at  Akshi  Kioi  (now  the  farm  of 
Thymbra),  71t»;  painted  pottery,  ghiss 
vases,  sepulchral  inscriptions,  pithoi,  and 
cists  found,  718,  719 ;  marble  blocks 
(probably)  of  temple  of  Thymbrean 
Apollo,  719; — the  pre-historic  city,  at 
Hanal  Tepeh,  excavated  by  Mr.C!alvert  and 
Dr.  Schliemann,  223, 709 ;  three  strata  of 
successive  habitations,  708;  their  walls, 
houses,  pottery,  remains  of  food,  stone 
and  bronze  implements,  and  other  objecfts, 
numerous  tombs  and  skeletons,  remains 
of  old  temple  of  Thymbrean  Apollo,  with 
altars  and  ashes,  &c.,  709-718;  vases 
with  horizontal  holes  for  suspension,  223 ; 
marks  of  distinction  from  the  five  pre- 
historic cities  of  Hissarlik,  and  of  resem- 
blance to  the  6th  or  Lydian  c,  223,  720. 

Thymbrius,  R.  (Kcmar  Su),  rises  near  Oulou 
Dagh,  falls  into  the  Scamander  opposite 
Bounarbashi ;  meaning  of  modem  name ; 
not  named  by  Homer,  77;  Bumouf's 
description ;  swamp  of,  now  drained,  78  ; 
not  the  Doumbrek  Su,  as  Leclievalier 
held,  185, 677  (comp.  Doumbrek) ;  section 
of  Trojan  Plain  in  its  valley,  719. 

Tiarks,  Henry,  partner  in  the  house  of 
Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schrdder  &  Co.,  of 
London,  13  n. 

Tiles,  not  used  for  roofing  in  the  pre-historic 
cities,  214. 

•  Times,*  the,  on  jade,  449  n. 

Tin,  small  (accidental)  traces  in  copper  of 
1st  c,  251 ;  otherwise  unknown,  as  it 
perishes  without  leaving  a  trace,  258, 612  ; 
iSir  J.  Lubbock  on,  257 ;  whence  obtained 
by  the  Trojans  for  their  bronze,  479 ; 
origin  of  the  name,  kastira,  Kaafrirtpot, 
not  Sanscrit  but  primitive  Babylonian, 
pointing  to  the  tin  mines  of  the  Caucasus 
(Sayce),  479;  Sir  J.  Lubbock  on  the 
Phoenician  trade  with  Cornwall,  479 ;  fre- 
quent mention  of  tin  in  the  Bible  and 
Homer,  480 ;  Lenormant*s  opnion  that  it 
was  obtained  from  Crete,  481. 

Titkonus,  s.  of  Laomedon,  156. 

TcHisboji,  Gallic  tribe,  settle  in  Aeolis  and 
Ionia,  130. 

Tombs,  Greek,  found  in  the  shafts  on  site 
of  N.  I.,  38,  39;  at  lliymbra,  712,  713; 
of  heroes,  see  Tumuli, 
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Top,  terra-cotta,  3rd  c,  413. 

Tarchesy  Homeric  (Satdcr),  peoes  of  redooos 
wood,  621. 

Tortaite»y  land  and  water,  abuiulaDt  in 
Troad ;  not  eaten  either  at  Troy  or  now, 
114,  318. 

Towers :  of  Homer's  Troy,  141 ;  the  Great 
Ttnoer  of  Jlium^  over  the  Scaean  Ghite, 
144;  pair  of  great  walls  so  called,  sulh 
struction  walls,  in  2nd  And  3rd  c,  25,  26, 
265,  305 ;  connection  with  city  wall,  54 
(com p.  Walls);  a  wooden  tower  (pro-, 
bably)  over  the  gates,  267. 

T<nuery  Grtek,  N.  I.,  of  the  Macedonian  age, 
20, 23,  40 ;  probably  built  by  Lysimachus 
on  older  foundations,  609. 

Toys,  Trojan,  of  terra-cotta,  3rd  c,  331, 413. 
Hee  also  Miniature  Pottery, 

Tozer^  H,  F,,  *  Researches  in  the  Highlands 
of  Turkey,'  187. 

Treasures,  10  large  and  small,  aU  found  in 
the  3rd  c,  the  Burnt  or  Qold  City,  and 
all  but  one  in  or  near  its  principal  house 
(see  House  of  King  or  Chief),  43,  51,  52, 
54,  211,  290 ;  Yirchow^s  remarks  on,  683 
and  Pref,  xiv. ;  discovery  of  the  Great 
Treasure  (1873) ;  the  spot  described,  40 ; 
excitement  and  danger,  41 ;  how  it  came 
to  be  there,  41,  or  it  and  the  others  mny 
have  fallen  from  upper  storeys,  454; 
wall  of  4th  c.  built  over  the  spot,  454 ; 
general  view  of,  42;  list  of,  453  {see 
under  the  several  articles);  the  chest 
(supposed)  and  key,  454; — three  small 
(2nd,  3rd,  4  th)  found  and  stolen  by  work- 
men (1873),  and  mixt  in  division  among 
them,  partly  recovered,  but  partly  remade 
into  modem  work:  all  in  Museum  at 
Oonstantinople,  43,485  f. ;  another  (5th) 
found  in  presence  of  officers  of  H.M.S. 
Monarch  (1878),  in  a  broken  terra-cotta 
vase,  fallen  from  an  upper  storey,  490 ; 
two  more  (6tb  and  7th)  in  vases  similarly 
fallen,  493 ;  another  larger  (the  8ih)  on 
the  house-wall,  494 ;  another  small  (the 
9th),  found  in  the  presence  of  MM.  Bur- 
nouf  and  Virchow,  only  13  ft.  deep,  on 
N.  side  of  the  hill  (1879),  328,  499 ;  its 
position  explained;  same  style  of  work 
as  all  the  rest,  499,  500;  a  10th  dis- 
covered in  presence  of  MM.  Bumouf  and 
Virchow,  close  to  the  royal  house  and  the 
place  of  the  Great  Treasure,  502. 

Tree  ornament,  on  vases  and  many  whorls, 
367,  368,  &c. ;  of  Hittite  and  Baby- 
Ionian  origin,  703. 

Trenches.    See  Excavations  at  Hisaarlik. 


Treres,  neighbours  of  Thracians,  invade  the 
Troad  with  tho  Cimmerians,  130. 

Triglyphs,  Doric,  block  of,  23,  623.  See 
Mttope, 

Tripod,  curious  small  dish  of  terra-cotta, 
ornamented  with  caterpillar,  tree,  and 
cixtss,  4th  c,  562. 

Tripod  Vases,  terra-cotta:  of  Ist  c.,  220; 
funeral  urns  (q.  v.),  227  ; — 2nd  c,  with 
vertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension,  295, 
296;    one  wheel-made,   296;  — 3ni    c, 
nearly  all  the  vases  tripods;  differ  from 
the    Mycenean;    feet    never  perforated, 
but  vertical  side  tubes  and  holes  in  rim 
and  cover  for  suspension,  or  no  holes  in 
rim  but  tubes  on  cover,  354 ;  the  method 
Bhown  (No.  252),  357 ;  examples  of  very 
long  tubes,  356 ;  of  perforations  in  edges 
of  the  body,  357,  360 ;  of  various  forms 
and  decorations,   some  with  the  suspen- 
sion system,  some  without,  357  f. ;  withr 
spiral  handles  and  feet,  358,  359 ;  curious 
box  and  cover,  with  ornament  like  a  cuttle- 
fish, 360;    examples   of  unomamented, 
362 ;  a  lustrous-black  two-handled,  373 ; 
curious  perforated,  with   handle,    maile 
to    stand    on    its    side,    373;     wheel- 
made,  380;  one  finely  decorated,   383; 
triple  cup,  384;  jug,  384;  barrel,  4(5; 
small  globular  decorated  vessel,  perhaps 
for  scented  oil,  not  a  lamp  (q,  v.),  405 ; 
wheel-made,  405,  406 ;    with  spout  iu 
side,  406;  small  globular,  407;--4th  c, 
528 ;  with  vertical  suspension  tubes,  and 
with  handle  and  ears  on  sid&<*,  530,  531 ; 
globular,  like   a    bottle,  531;  jugs  and 
pitchers,    532,    533;    box,     534;    two- 
handled  pitchers,  540 ;  with  3  and  4  cups 
on  one  body,  540 ;  wheel-made  and  hand- 
made, 544 ;  mode  of  putting  on  the  feet, 
544 ;  flagon  or  oenochoiB,  548,  549 ;  per- 
forated, to  stand  on  its  side,  557,  558 ; — 
5th   c  jugs,  wheel-made,  578,  579; — 
feet  of  tripods  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Tripod  Vases,  terra-cotta,  not  used  in 
Greece  in  historic  times,  except  censers; 
examples  of,  from  lalysus,  Etruna,  and 
Peru  ;  none  in  Lake-dwellings,  355. 
Tripods,  bronze  or  copper,  none  found  at 
Troy,  not  even  in  6th  c,  and  only  one 
at  Mycenae,  but  must  have  been  still 
used  in  Homer's  time,  3r>5;  problems 
thus  rai^,  356 ;  uses  of  them  in  Homer, 
as  presents,  355;  prizes  in  games,  orna- 
ments of  rooms,  for  heating  water,  and 
cooking,  356. 
TroQs,  the  Tro'fd  (f)  Tp^g):  extent  as 
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defined  by  Strabo,  67;  doroinioDS,  68; 
mountains,  68  f. ;  geology  and  surface 
undulatious,  70 ;  promontories,  72 ;  rivers, 
73  f. ;  climalolo^,  101 ;  panoramic  view 
of  the  N.  part,  103;  of  the  S.  part,  107; 
zoology,  110;  flora,  116;  called  Aedis 
from  the  Aeolian  colonization,  128;  in- 
vaded by  Treres  and  Cimmerians;  Gauls 
or  Galatians,  130;  dominions,  68,  132 
(see  Dominions) ;  population  of  (see  Eth- 
nography and  Trojans) ;  gold,  silver,  and 
coppt-r  mines,  253-5 ;  the  heroic  tumuli, 
648  f. 

Troemi,  Gallic  tribe,  settle  on  Hellespont, 
130. 

Troilus,  s.  of  Priam,  157. 

Trojan  Territory  between  the  R.  Aesepus 
and  CaTcus,  158. 

Trojan  War,  158  f. ;  see  Troy,  History  of, 

Trojans,  the  (ol  Tpttcr),  the  people  6f  the 
Troad,  but  sometimes  only  of  Ilium  and 
its  territory,  67;  ethnography,  119  f.; 
they  were  Teucrians,  119;  called  Teucri 
by  Roman  poets,  Trojani  by  prose  writers, 
119,  120;  called  Phrygians  by  Attic  tra- 
gedians and  Roman  poets,  but  distin- 
giiished  in  a  Homeric  hymn,  120;  the 
Troad  people^l  by  non- Hellenic  tribes,  ac- 
cording to  Homer ;  their  names  men- 
tioned on  Egyptian  monuments,  123;  the 
Tr.  a  Thracian  race,  intermarried  with 
native  Phrygians  (Forbiger),  123;  con- 
firmation from  Strabo,  123-4 ;  names  com- 
mon to  Thrace  and  the  Troad,  124 ;  the 
Trojans  were  Greeks  (Dionys.  Halic), 
124 ;  Aeolian  colony  after  the  Trojan  war, 
127,  128;  the  country  called  Aeolis ; 
Milesian  settlers  at  Abydos  in  Lydian 
times;  Tr.  subject  to  Gyges,  king  of 
Lydia,  128;  the  Turash  or  Turisha  of 
Egyptian  records,  747,  751 ;  relations  of 
the  people  and  their  language  to  the 
Mysians  and  Phrygians,  704. 

Trojans  of  the  Burnt  City,  their  social 
condition,  agriculture,  and  fishin<;,  like 
that  of  the  modem  inhabitants,  321,  322. 

Tros,  s.  of  Erich thonius,  eponym  of  the  Tro- 
jans, 152,  156 ;  his  sons,  llus,  Assaracus, 
and  Ganymedes,  and  d.  Cleopatra,  152; 
immortal  horses  given  him  by  Zeus,  153. 

7'roy  (Tpoui,  Tpotrj  UonL  and  Ion.,  name  of 
the  city  and  country ;  Ilios  (7.  v,)  of  the 
city  only;  called  Ilium  a^d  Troja  by 
Latin  writers,  139) :  author's  first  desire 
to  excavate,  3 ;  constant  firm  belief  in 
its  existence,  5 ;  opinions  on  site  of,  18 ; 
resul  ts  of  first  investigations  ( 1868)  against 


Bounarbashi,  in  favour  of  Hissarlik,  19 ; 
the  special  object  of  the  excavations,  23 ; 
the  3rd  c,  specially  called  Tbot,  25 ;  small 
extent  of,  even  less  than  the  hill  of  His- 
sarlik, 38 ;  last  king  or  chief,  his  house, 
51 ;  present  state  of  the  ruins,  60  f. ; 
Troy  now  at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow  in 
the  middle  of  the  hill,  65.  See  A  pp.  1. 
antl  Pre/. 

Homeric  Topography :  Troy  the  do- 


minion of  Priam,  138 ;  special  dominion 
of  Hector,  68, 138 ;  the  Acropolis  or  Per- 
gamos  (q,  v.),  containing  the  palace  of 
i'riam.  Agora,  houses  of  Hector  and  Paris, 
temples  of  Athen^,  Apollo,  and  Zeus,  140 ; 
wall  built  by  Poseidon  and  Apollo; 
towers,  141 ;  course  round  wall  easy,  142 ; 
one  gate  ou\y,  the  Scaean  (see  Gate),  143 ; 
tower  over  it;  chariot-road  to  the  two 
sources  of  the  Scamander ;  stone  washing 
troughs;  swamp,  144;  beech-tree,  144-5 
(see  Beech) ;  the  IleTan  plain ;  wheat-field, 
145;  Callicolon^,  145-6 ;  the  Op»afi6s  «rc- 
dioco,  the  Upper  Plain ;  tumulus  of  Batieia 
(q,  v.)oT  Myrind,  146 ;  of  Aesyetes ;  con- 
fluence of  Scamander  and  Simois ;  ford  of 
Scamander ;  tumulus  of  llus,  147 ;  the 
Naustathmus,  naval  camp  of  the  Greeks 
(see  Com;)),  143, 148:— 
—  History,  152  f. ;  mythical  genealogy : 
Dardanus,  son  of  Zeus,  builds  Dardania ; 
his  sons  llus  and  Erich  thonius,  father  of 
Tros,  eponym  of  the  Trojans;  his  sons 
llus,  Assaracus,  Ganymedes,  152 ;  llus 
head  of  the  Trojan  line — Laomedon,  Priam, 
Hector;  Assaracus  of  the  Dardanian — 
Capys,  Anchises,  Aeneas,  153 ;  llus  builds 
Ilium,  153,  643;  receives  the  Palladium 
from  Zeus,  153 ;  his  son  Laomedon  ;  walls 
built  by  Poseidon  (and  AfKillo),  156 ;  Troy 
destroyed  by  Herakles ;  Priam  ransomed, 
his  family,  156;  Paris,  rape  of  Helen; 
Greek. expedition  against  Troy,  157  (q,  v.) ; 
Trojans  and  allies  routed  and  shut  up  in 
the  city ;  irregular  war  for  nine  year»«,  158 ; 
events  of  fif t)  -one  days  of  10th  year  in  the 
Hiad  (q.  v.),  158-9 ;  sequel  from  allusions 
in  Homer  and  other  sources ;  Penthesileia 
and  Memnon  killed  by  Achilles,  159; 
arrival  of  Philoctetes  and  Neoptolemus ; 
loss  of  the  Palladium ;  stratagem  of  the 
wooden  horse,  160 ;  capture  and  destruc- 
tion, 161-2 ;  tradition  of  Troy's  rebuilding, 
and  Aeneas  reigning  there,  166 ;  Achaean 
and  Aeolian  colonization,  127, 128 ;  Ly- 
dian settlement,  128;  I^ydian  foundation 
of  N.  Ilium,  according  to  Strabo,  167 ; 
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proof  of  continued  habitation  from  pottery; 
also  a  tradition  of  the  Greek  llidns,  1G7, 
163 ;  cities  built  from  the  ruius  of  Troy, 
a  gratuitous  assumption  of  Demetrius, 
175-6 ;  connection  of  Troy  with  Assyria, 
128;  with  Egypt,  745  f.  (History  con- 
tinued under  N.  Ilium,) 

Troy  and  Hiswarlik: — Was  the  3rd,  the 
Burnt  City,  Homer's  Troy?— Small  size 
of  primitive  Greek  cities,  514,  515 ;  the 
acropolis  the  city  proper;  Homer  never 
saw  Troy,  but  sang  of  real  events  from 
tradition  ;  remarks  of  Sayce ;  Lenormant ; 
Gladstone,  515,  516 ;  points  of  agreement 
with  the  3ixi  c,  516  ;  the  event  preserved 
by  tradition,  details  imagined  by  the  poets, 
517;  civilization  of  Homer's  time,  that  of 
Novum  Ilium  rather  than  the  burnt  city, 
517:— 

—  Virchow  on  "Troy  and  Hissarlik,"  App. 
I.;  legends  of  Troy  before  the  lliad^  673 ; 
fitness  of  the  site  for  poetic  legends,  674 
and  Prrf, ;  its  scenery  the  scenery  of  the 
Iliadf  674-5  and  Pref,\  the  view  from 
Uissarlik  the  horizon  of  the  poem,6b:i  aud 
Pre/, ;  the  mythological  arena  wider  than 
the  strategical^  678  and  Pref, ;  this  scenic 
background  only  darkened  by  the  student's 
lamp,  681 ;  diflferences  from  H(»mer's  de- 
scription, 681-683 ;  the  Ilium  of  fiction 
must  he  a  fiction  itself ,  681 ;  points  of 
likeness  in  the  "burnt  city/'  which  is 
also  a  "city  of  gold,"  683,  684,  and  Pref 

Troy  (Troja\  the  Egyptian  (tarau),  has 
no  etymological  connection  with  Troy; 
but  the  likeness  of  name  made  it  the 
seat  of  Trojan  legends  in  Egypt,  751. 

Tumuli,  Heroic  (so  called),  of  the  Troad, 
explored  in  1879,  55;  meaning  of  the 
word ;  described  in  order;  the  Cynossema, 
or  tomb  of  Hecuba ;  a  2nd  near  site  of 
Dardanus;  a  3rd;  4th  above  Ken  Kioi 
(q.  V  ) ;  5th  and  6th  ;  7th  on  the  heights 
of  Rhoeteum  (com p.  In  Tepeh);  the  ori- 
ginal tomb  of  Ajax  on  the  shore,  648 ; 
tombs  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus  (7.  r.), 
648 ;  Hagios  Demetrios  Tej)eh  (7.  v.),  650 ; 
Besiisa  Tepeh  (7,  v.) ;  Ujek  'J  epeh  (7.  v.) ; 
four  on  the  Bali  Dagh ;  tombs  of  Hector 
and  Priam  ;  another  opp/  the  Bali  Dagh  ; 
the  HanaT  Tej^eh  (7.  v.)  on  the  'J  hymbrius ; 
the  Pasha  1'epeh  (7.  v.) ;  two  smaller ;  one 
N.  of  Koum  Kaleh,  the  turn,  of  Ilus  (7.  v.), 
651;  turn,  just  S.  of  N.  Ilium;  shaft 
sunk ;  only  a  few  Roman  bricks,  669. 

Tureen^  two-handled,  6th  c,  wheel-made, 
689,  590. 


Tweezers,  bronze,  5th  c,  585-6. 

TyrsenianSf  led  from  Lydia  to  Umbria  by 
Tyrsenus,  s.  of  Atys,  129 ;  same  as  Etrus- 
cans, 129  (7.  v.). 

UEINEN,  Uinen  (the  « shining '),  the  later 
Eg\  ptian  name  for  the  Hellene^  745. 

Uj'ek  TepeJi  (ujek  =  *  fire-side '),  so  called  from 
the  fires  upon  it  on  the  festival  of  St.  Elias ; 
traces  of  them,  651,  65S ;  the  highest 
tumulus  in  the  Troad,  wrongly  identified 
with  the  Tomb  of  Aesyetts  (7.  v.)  by 
Lechevalier,  Choiseul-Gou flier,  &c.,  107, 
185 ;  excavated  by  Dr.  Schliemann  (1879) 
from  the  top  and  side,  55,  659  f. ;  pro- 
gress and  difliculties  of  the  work,  659- 
662 ;  a  massive  quadrangular  tower  above 
a  circular  enclosure  of  polygonal  stones  of 
the  Macedonian  age,  probably  a  sacred 
shrine,  662 ;  the  mound  identified  with 
the  cenotaph  of  Festus,  killed  by  Caracal  a 
to  provide  a  Patroclus  for  funeral  games 
in  imitation  of  Achilles;  no  trace  of  a 
funeral  fire ;  fragments  of  Greek  pottery 
of  5th  cent.  B.C.  or  earlier,  and  of  JRoman 
pottery  fixing  the  date;  alleged  resem- 
blance to  the  Cucumella  at  Vulci,  663 ; 
— view  from  its  summit  of  the  arena  of 
the  Iliad f  and  to  the  wider  range  of  itg 
mythol'»gical  scenery,  679,  680. 

Ulysses,  f«'tche8  Neoptolemus  from  Scyros; 
steals  the  Palladium  from  Troy,  160; 
ambassador  to  IVoy  before  the  war,  164. 

Ulyncs,  Castle  (f  (so  called),  on  M.  Aetos 
in  Ithaca,  18,  47 ;  Palace  of.  Sir  AV. 
G ell's,  imaginary,  49. 

Urns,  with  2  handles,  3rd  c.,  399,  400 ; 
hand-made,  4th  c,  539. 

Urns,  Funeral,  2  tripod,  found  on  native 
rock,  one  containing  human  ashes  and  the 
skeleton  of  an  embryo;  interment  ex- 
plained, 227; — of  3rd  c,  in  shape  of  a 
box,  360-1 ;  many  found  in  3rd  and  4th 
c,  39  ; — No.  426,  type  of  funeral  urns  of 
3rd  c. ;  No.  424,  type  of  those  of  4th  c. ; 
only  two  such  in  3rd ;  similar  one  from 
Thera,  400 ;  of  Roman  age,  with  human 
ashes,  in  N.  I.,  39. 

VALEBIANUS  L,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  645. 

Valonea  Oak,  abundant  in  Troad,  prepara- 
tion of  acorns  for  tanning,  116, 118. 

Vase  Covers,  terra-cotta.    See  Covers. 

,  silver  Tb.  :  see  Silver, 

VafC'handles,  with  heads  of  serpents  (7.  v.) 
and  cows  (7.  v.),  6th  c,  598,  599. 

Vases,  silver,  of  great  Tb.  See  Silver. 
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Vases,  owl-headed:  containing  a  treasure, 
43;  broken,  containing  a  treasure,  52. 
See  Owl-headed  Vases, 

Vases,  terra- cotta  (comp.  Pottery) :  of  Ist  c, 
214 ;  with  double  vertical  holes  for  sus- 
pension, common,  but  rare  elsewhere,  215 ; 
none  such  in  2nd  c,  279 ;  parallel  exam- 
ples, 215 ;  ornamentation  (7.  r.),  216 ;  with 
remnants  of  suspending  cord,  217 ;  colour, 
fabric,  and  baking  (see  Foltei^y);  with 
four  perforations  in  rim,  220;  mode  of 
closing;  with  single  tubular  holes,  221; 
parallel  examples  rare,  222;  more  fre- 
quent with  horizontal  holes,  as  at  Hnnni 
Tepeh,  223,  720 ;  large  two-handled,  227, 
228;  curious  red,  227,  228. 

■  of  2nd  City :  pithoi  (7.  v  ),  279  ;  oxvU 
headed  (q.  v, ),  290 ;  suspension  and  ti  ipod, 
295 ;  two  and  three  handled,  297. 

0/  3rrf  City :  remarkable,  with  hollow 


wing-like  projections,  from  chiefs  house, 
302,  303,  329  f.;  with  well-modelled 
human  head,  330;  owl-headed  (7.  v.), 
339  f. ;  fragment  with  ornament  like  a  rose, 
340, 341 ;  vase  with  firojoctions  like  birds' 
boiks,  345 ;  tripods  (7.  v.),  with  female 
characteristics,  325,  &c. ;  decorated  and 
plain,  354  f. ;  without  feet,  863  f. ;  with 
double  tubular  holes,  only  two  or  three 
found  in  3rd  c.,  363,  364;  various  foims, 
ornamented  and  plain,  with  and  without 
system  for  suspension,  364  f. ;  decoration 
of  rows  of  dots,  366  ;  two  remarkable  (No. 
302),  with  incised  ornaments  of  branches, 
368 ;  one  like  a  melon,  368,  3C9 ;  with  in- 
scription round  body,  369 ;  with  waveoma- 
ment  likeCypriote  ko,  369,383,384;  small, 
rude,  with  breast-like  projections,  369; 
globular,  curiously  decorated,  370;  with 
handles  and  wing- like  projections,  381 ; 
splendid  lustrous-red,  wiih  long  and  re- 
curved hollow  projections,  spiral  and  fish- 
spine  ornaments,  from  royal  house,  381 ; 
others  of  like  form,  382,  383 ;  globular, 
395,  396;  with  two,  three,  and  four 
handles,  398-402. 

ff  ith   City:  like    3rd,    518;   owl- 


headed  (9.V.)  and  female,  621-523 ;  with 
vertical  suspension  tubes,  625  f. ;  with 
spiral  perforate^l  handles,  526;  wheel- 
made,  with  spiral  handles  and  suspension 
tubes  between,  526;  with  curious  cha- 
racters, probably  not  a  real  inscription, 
526,  527,  697 ;  most  of  these  are  hand- 
made, 527 ;  various  incised  decorations ; 
tripods,  528  f.  ;  one  with  3  bottoms, 
529;    ona    with    small    jug     adheiing 


to  it,  529;  with  3  and  4  cups  on  one 
body,  540 ;  large  two-hantUed ;  two- 
handled  with  wave  ornament,  541 ;  others, 
542  ;  with  one  vertical  and  one  horizontal 
handle,  542 ;  globular,  with  4  breast-like 
bosses,  543;  with  tubular  spout,  unique, 
543 ;  with  4  thin  handles,  wide  mouth,  and 
large  Ixirder,  only  3  such  found,  545,  546 ; 
three-handled,  647;  large  two-handled, 
with  pointed  foot,  547;  with  3  handles 
and  cover,  547, 548 ;  with  4  handles,  548 ; 
with  3  mouths  and  2  handles,  unique, 
553-4 ;  with  2  handles  and  2  wings,  556 ; 
perforated,  556,  557. 

Vasts  of  5th  City :  owl-vases  (q.  r.),  574  f. ; 
with  female  characteristics,  576;  two- 
handled,  with  breasts,  577,  578 ;  globular, 
wheel-made,  with  zigzag  roimd  neck, 
580;  large  wheel-made,  with  double 
upright  handles,  of  later  fabric  than  in 
preceding  cities,  with  crown-shaped  cover, 
580;  with  tubes  at  side  and  holes  in 
rim,  for  suspension,  581 ;  double,  joined, 
582. 

0/  6th  City :  very  larj^e,  four-handled, 

wheel-made,  590 ;  globular,  two-handled, 
wheel-made,  590,  591 ;  large  hand-made, 
with  one  common  handle,  and  three  like 
ram*s  horns,  explaining  excrescences  on 
Etruscan  vases,  591-2,  and  protuberances 
on  others,  593-6 ;  with  vertical  tubes  for 
suspension,  596, 597 ;  in  shape  of  a  bugle, 
with  three  feet,  frequent ;  similar  from 
Rhodes  and  Cyprus ;  perhaps  the  Etruscan 
and  Greek  Aryhallos ;  the  dcWar  afu^ixt^ 
ircXXoy,  596 ;  other  forms,  597. 

Vcues,  painted  terra-cotta,  of  N.  I. ;  an  ar- 
chaic vase-head,  hand-made,  with  tubular 
holes  for  suspension,  614  ;  fragments  of 
wheel-made,  614,  615. 

VcUhy,  capital  of  Ithaca,  not  the  site  of  an 
ancient  city,  49. 

Veneti  or  Eneti,  led  by  Antenor  from  Paphla- 
gonia  to  the  Adriatic,  164. 

Vertebrae  of  sharks,  dolphins,  and  tunnies, 
3rd  c,  323,  432. 

VUlanova,  cemetery  of,  whorls  found  in  ;  its 
ag«»,  230. 

Vintpost  TA.,  author's  teacher  in  Greek,  now 
Archbishop  of  Athens,  14. 

Virchow,  Prof.  Rudolf,  on  learning  Greek, 
15  n. ;  his  drawings  and  descriptions  or 
Trojan  skulls,  30,  39  (see  UkulU) ;  joitis 
author  at  Troy  (1879),  53;  his  rc- 
seaiches  there,  53;  medical  practice  in 
the  Trofld,  53,  721  f. ;  on  the  construction 
of  Trojan  houses,  53  f. ;  on  the  sources  of 
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the  Scamander,  58 ;  speech  on  the  exoa- 
YBtio&8,  60  f.  (see  Excavations  at  Hinar- 
Uk  and  Troy)\  on  the  Scatnander  and 
Plain  of  Troy,  80  f. ;  his  '  BeitrOge  zur 
Landeskunde  der  Troas,'  80,  95, 190,  &c. ; 
account  of  Conchylia,  114  f. ;  for  the  His- 
sarlik  site,  lUO ;  also  Pr</.,  and  App.  I., 
p.  676  f. ;  excavations  at  Zaborowo,  in 
Tosen,  223;  on  domestic  architecture  of 
ancient  and  modem  Trojans,  314-317 ; 
on  food  of  the  people  from  remnantn  at 
the  burnt  city,  and  their  social  condition, 
318-32 1 ;  on  "Troy  and  Hiasarlik,"  App.  L, 
673  f. ;  **  Medical  Practice  in  the  Troad," 
App.  v.,  p.  721  f. 

Virchoir,  Aflhle^  her  excavations  at  Zabo- 
rowo, 223  et  passim, 

Virchow,  Dr.  HauSy  22  i  et  passim, 

Virlet  d^Aoust,  *  Description  topoffraphique  et 
archeologique  de  la  Troade,*  189. 

ViteUiuSy  coins  of,  N.  I.,  646. 

Vivien  de  Saint-Martiuy  //.,  •  Ullion  d^Ho-- 
mere,  I* Ilium  des  BomainSy  1^8. 

Voghr,,  Mr,,  partner  in  the  house  of  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Schroder  ^  Co.,  in  Hamburg,  13  n. 

Voss,  J.  H,^  residence  at  Ankershagen,  2  n. 

VuJciy  vase  resembling  the  lYojan  ^4fra 
dfiXpiKvirtXka  found  at,  f'02. 

Vultures  in  the  Troad,  113. 

WALL,  earthen,  of  the  Greek  camp,  151. 

Wall  of  Heraklesy  Trojan  rampart  near  the 
sea-shore,  151. 

Wail  of  Troy y  built  by  Poseidon,  141,  or  by 
him  and  Apollo,  156. 

Walls  (see  also  Bouse-walUy  and  the  arts,  on 
the  several  cities) :  a  Cyclopean  wall  in  2nd 
c,  resting  on  a  retaining;  wall  of  smaller 
stones  of  1st  c,  24,  261 ;  pair  of  great 
(see  Toioer  of  Ilium),  25 ;  two  Trojan, 
27  ;  Greek,  2?,  29 ;  of  fortiBcation  below 
temple  of  Athen^,  30,  31;  of  sun-dried 
brick,  near  the  9  large  jars,  33 ;  great  in- 
ternal wall  of  2nd  c,  40,  265;  another 
of  2nd  c,  265 ;  of  Lysimachus,  40 ;  stands 
on  dihris  thrown  down,  63 ;  others,  40 ;  of 
Troy  disclosed  in  its  whole  circuit,  64; 
retaining  wall,  1st  c,  213 ; — rampart  wall 
of  2nd  c,  N.  W.  of  gate,  paved  with  flags, 
267-8; — ^walls  of  2nd  and  3rd  c,  their 
relation  to  each  other,  208 ;  great  slope, 
easy  to  scale,  proves  them  only  substruc- 
tions, 268 ; — of  3rd  c,  new  wall  added  to 
wall  of  2nd  c. ;  its  peculiar  construction, 
305;  of  brick,  305;  densely  inhabited 
works  of  defence  over,  306;  city  wall 
brought  to  light  in  its  whole  circuit,  306 ; 


its  course,  307;  construction  of  brick, 
upon  a  few  courses  of  slabs,  founded  on 
day  cakes  (q,  v.),  307 ;  Bumoufs  descrip- 
tion and  sections  of  the  brick  walU,  30:^ ; 
section  of  remnant  of  the  brick  wall,  312 ; 
— of  4th  c. ;  no  large  city  wall,  properly  so 
called,  518,  619 ;  one  N.W.  of  tower-road ; 
ancient  enclosure  wall,  with  battlements, 
on  N.W.;  2  more  on  S.E.;  all  beyond 
precincts  of  3rd  c,  319 ;  no  brick  walls  of 
defence,  320 ;— of  5th  c,  doubtful ;  per- 
haps destroyed  by  succeeding  settlers,  574; 
— of  N.  I. ;  great  Hellenic  wall  built  im- 
mediately on  d^is  of  3rd  c,  311 ;  only 
the  lower  courses  of  the  Greek  tower  pre- 
Macedonian,  609 ;  great  city  wall  ascribed 
to  Lysimachus,  well  preserved ;  probably 
repaired  by  Sylla ;  traces  of  an  inner  wall, 
connecting  2  quadrangular  forts,  610. 

Walpole,  *  Memoirs  relating  to  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey*  186. 

Washing-troughs,  stone,  of  Trojan  women 
outsiiie  Troy,  144. 

Wave^ine  ornament  on  fragment  of  a  great 
pithos,  280. 

Wave  omauieut  on  vases,  like  Cypriote  cha- 
racter go,  ko,  or  kho,^  369,  383,  384,  &c. 

Weapons,  bronze, 'Jr.,  mass  molten  together 
by  ^re,  482 ;  long  quadrangular  bar  with 
sharp  end,  1'b.,  482;  another  such,  and 
2  smaller,  Tr.,  494.  See  BaUle-Axtn; 
Daggers;  Lance-heads,  (S,B,  No  swords 
found  ) 

Wdhy  F,  Barker,  his  *  Topographic  de  la 
Troade*  20, 188  et  passim ;  places  Troy 
at  Chiblak,  20;  geology  of  Ida  and  its 
valleys,  69,  70;  description  of  climate 
and  beauty  of  the  Trojan  land,  102-3 ; 
account  of  Flora  of  the  Troad,  116. 

Weight,  standard  of,  in  Asia  Minor.  See 
Mina, 

Weights :  3rd  c,  one  (probably)  of  green 
gabbro-rock,  436;  for  doors,  looms,  dr 
nets,  of  terra-cotta,  411;  of  stone,  442, 
443,  444 ; — 4th  c,  of  stone  for  nets,  570, 
584 ;  similar  in  Denmark,  584. 

Welcker,  *  Kleine  Schriften;  187. 

Weil,  Greek,  in  the  Acropolis  of  N.  I.,  211. 

Wendt,  J,  F,,  kindness  to  the  author,  8; 
death,  9  n. 

Wheat,  a  field  of,  under  the  walls  of  Troy 
(Hom.),  118, 145 ;  remains  of,  in  Trojan 
houses,  320 ;  other  grain,  320  n. 

Wheel,  Icftden,  with  4  spokes,  4th  c,  doubt- 

*  These  are  only  various  readings  of  the  same 
character,  f\ ,    See  p.  695,  a,  near  the  top. 
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less  model  of  wheels  in  use  there ;  com- 
pared with  other  furms  of  wheels ;  eight 
spokes  in  Homer's  chariot  of  Hor^,  565. 

Wheels,  moving,  on  whorls,  417. 

Whetstones :  1st  c,  of  indurated  slate ;  ex- 
amples from  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  248; 
— 3rd  c,  of  green  stone ;  common  in  all  the 
pre-historic  cities,  hut  rare  at  Mycenae, 
443;  similar  at  Szihalom  and  Thera, 
443 ; — 4th  c,  porphyry,  with  inscription, 
567, 697 ;  many  of  slate  and  porphyry,  571. 

Whorls,  stone,  of  steatite,  ahout  50  collected, 
422 ;  contrast  with  the  great  numher  found 
at  Mycenae,  422,  443. 

Whorls,  terra-cotta :  1st  c.,  plain  and  orna- 
mented ;  the  latter  known  hy  the  flat 
form ;  prohahly  offerings  to  Athend 
Ergan^,  229;  found  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  Mexico,  Mycenae  (very  few, 
but  many  of  stone),  Thera,  231 ; — 2nd 
c,  also  all  black,  smaller  than  in  1st, 
with  incised  ornamentation  as  in  upper 
cities,  303 ; — 3rd  c,  double,  or  top-shaped, 
rare,  416 ;  various  forms  and  patterns, 
416  f. ;  nearly  half  have  incised  pat- 
terns, 416 :  generally  on  one  side  only, 
sometimes  on  both ;  crosses,  with  dots, 
ft  and  If,  man  with  uplifted  arms,  418 ; 
a  moving  wheel,  written  characters,  burn- 
ing altars,  animals,  plants,  flowers,  zigzags, 
the  sun,  birds,  probably  storks,  416-420 ; 
rudeness  of  representation  due  to  a  sacred 
tradition ;  uniformity  of  style,  419 ; 
spirals,  strokes,  and  dots,  420 ;  all  perfo- 
rata d,  of  coarse  clay,  coated  with  fine  clay 
and  polbhed— colours  red,  yellow,  black 
or  grey,  thoroughly  baked  (but  in  otlur 
cities  imperfectly) ;  ornamentation  in- 
cised, and  filled  with  white  chalk ; 
hardly  any  show  si^s  of  wear,  4-'l ; 
probably  votive  offerings  to  Athene  Er- 
gan^,  419,  420,  422 ;  more  than  18,000 
collected;  comparison  with  the  few  at 
Mycenae,  422 ;— thousands  in  4th  c, 
like  those  in  3rd,  518,  571;  various 
patterns;  written  characters,  562-564, 
571,  572 ;  patterns  of  3rd  c.  recur,  571 ; 
crosses,  altars,  r\i  and  |fi,  hares  and  other 
animals,  zigza;;8,  a  man  (probably),  sym- 
metrical patterns,  571-2 : — 5th  c,  patterns 
often  different  frum  3rd  and  4th ;  fabric 
inferior ;  shape  more  elongated  and 
pointed ;  examples  of  new  forms ;  one 
with  three  deer ;  another  with  strange 
scratchings,  573 ;— 6th  c,  ornamented, 
594,  596 ;  frequent,  of  same  dull- 
black  clay  as    the   other  pottery;    de- 


coration linear,  with  rt  and  y^ ; — ^rare  in 
stratum  of  N.  I.,  thoroughly  baked  and 
plain,  618;  their  place  seems  taken  by 
the  stamped  lenticular  discs  (q.  v.). 

Winekelmann,  E,,  of  Ankershagen,  2  n. 

Wind,  at  Hissarlik,  troublesome  from  N., 
25;  Homer*s  icy  blasts  of  Boreas,  2^6; 
table  of  prevalent  winds,  101. 

Wine,  huge  jars  (niOoi)  for  (see  Pithoi); 
making  of  in  modern  Troad,  118 ;  mixing- 
vessels  for  (see  Craters) ;  wine-mer- 
chant's magazine  under  temple  of  Athene', 
379  (com p.  Cellars), 

Wing-like  projections,  on  Trojan  idols,  331, 
&c, ;  and  vases,  339,  381,  &c. 

Wire,  gold,  Trojan,  drawn  finer  on  account 
of  the  purity  of  the  gold,  458  ;  quadran- 
gular, Tr.,  494. 

Wittmack,  Dr.,  on  seeds  from  the  Troad, 
320  n. 

Wolf  with  Romulus  and  Remus,  on  coins  of 
N.  I.,  641,  647. 

Wbllert,  'Hopping  Peter,'  village  tailor  of 
Ankershagen,  his  stories,  4,  5. 

Wood,  beams  for  floors,  in  2nd  and  3rd  c., 
30,  274 ;  difficulty  of  working  with  the 
stone  axes,  274;  largely  used  for  build- 
ings of  3r<l  c,  as  shown  by  quantity  of 
ashes,  266 ;  wooden  houses  of  5ih  c,  573. 

Wooden  Horse,  legend  of,  160,  161 ;  opinions 
about,  207 ;  bearing  on  argument  upon 
the  site  of  Troy,  208. 

Wool,  ancient  export  of,  from  Phrygia,  112  ; 
woollen  thread,  carbonized,  still  on  a 
distaff,  3rd  c,  327. 

Workmen,  numbers  and  wages  of,  21,  22, 
24,  27,  51. 

Worsaae,  *  Kordiske  Oldsager,*  215  et 
passim. 

Writing,  in  Asia  Minor,  long  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  proved 
by  Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries,  691. 

Written  chararters,  on  s.als,  415 ;  on 
whorls,  417-420. 

XANTEUS,  Lydian  historian,  on  the 
Mysian  language,  119. 

Xanthus,  R.  ('yellow'),  the  *  divine,'  i.e. 
Greek  name,  equivalent  to  the  native 
Scamander  (^q,  v.),  705. 

Xenophon  for  the  N.  I.  site,  170. 

Xerxes,  his  bridge  of  boats,  133 ;  visits  N. 
Ilium  as  Homer*8  Troy ;  sacrifices  to 
Athen^ ;  makes  libations  to  Trojan  heroes, 
168,  680;  topography  of  his  march,  168- 
9  n. ;  N.  I.  of  no  importance  then  but  for 
its  shrine,  689. 
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TENl  KIOI,  ClnUtian  village,  fever- 
stricken,  lOG. 

Teni  Shehr,  105,  site  of  the  ancient 
Sigeum  {q,  v.). 

Terkassiy  military  farm,  101. 

ZABORU  WO,  in  Posen,  pre-liistoric  grave- 
yard, excavated  by  Professor  Virchow  and 
his  children,  pottery  from,  223  tt  passim. 

Ziirpanit  or  Zirhanity  Babylonian  goddess, 
prototype  of  the  Trojan  female  idols 
(Lenormant),  339. 

Zdeia,  Lycian  c.  on  the  Aesepus,  132 ;  at 
end  of  a  chief  branch  of  Ida,  68. 

Zeus,  temple  of,  in  the  Pergamoe,  140. 

Zeus  JJerkeios,  altar  of,  Priam  slain  at,  211 ; 
shown  by  Greek  Ilians,  211. 

Zeus  Meilichios  =  Moloch,  154. 

Zeus  Nihphoros,  with  Palladium,  on  coins 
of  N.  I.,  642. 


^^2a^  ornament  on  a  Trojan  tripod,  857; 
pattern  on  whorls,  418,  420,  &c. 

Zinc    (ylrtvbapyvpos)    in    M.    Ida,    253-4. 
Com  p.  Brciss, 

Zoology  of  the  Troad :  Barker  Webb  and 
Tchihatcheff  on ;  wild  beasts  in  Ida,  110 
lions,  bears,  pauthers,  wolves ;  the  boar 
horses,  asses,  mules,  oxtn,  goats,  camels 
sheep.  111 ;  use  of  the  ox  for  agriculture 
buflfalo  also  used  in  farming ;  the  Bactrian 
camel ;  stag  rare;  deer,roebadc,  and  gazelle 
frequent ;  birds,  various  but  little  known, 
112 ;  the  stork,  112,  113  ;  craves;  various 
vultures;   one  eagle;    a  bird,  probably 
Homer*s  Ohalcis  or  Cymindis  (q.  v.) ;  owls, 
113 ;  snakes,  numerous  and  poMonous ; 
tortoises,  land  and  water ;  annelids,  leeches; 
locusts;  Kermes  worm,  114;  Virchow's 
report  on  Conchylia,  114  f. ;  their  use  for 
food,  115,  116. 
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SPCCIMKN  SECTIONS  OF  WHORtS  DUG  UP  AT  TBOY- 


SPECIMEN   PATTERNS  OF  VfflORLS  DUG  UP  AT  TROY- 


SPCDMEN   PATTERNS  OF  WHORLS   DUS  UP  AT  TROY- 


SPECIUINS  OF  WHORIS.&C.  DUG   UP  AT  TRSV. 


aPtClHENS  OF  WHORLS,  &C    OUC    UP   AT   TROY. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  WHORIS.&C.  OUC   UP   K'  TROY. 
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SPICIMEN4  Of  WHOBLS   l-t.  DUG  UP   AT  TROY. 


SPECIMENS   OF  WHORLS,  SiC.  DOC    UF   AT    TROY. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  WHORlS.fcc.  DUG   UP   AT  TROY. 


SPtClUENS  OF  WHORIS,  &C-  DUG   UP   AT  TROY. 
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SrECIMENS  OF  VHORlS.&c.  DUG   UP  AT  TROY. 


PECIMENS  Of  WiOBlS,8ce.  DUG   UP   AT  TROY. 


IPECIUENt  OF  WHSRIS.&C.  DUG   UP  AT  TROY. 


SPECmtNS  OF  WHORlS,&c    DUG   UP  AT  TROY. 
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SPtCIUtNS  OF  WHORLS,  he.  DUG   UP  AT   THOr. 


PECIHENS  DF  WHORLS,  &C.  DUG   UP  AT  THOr. 
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SfECIUEHS  OF  wnOfttG.ftc    BUG   Uf  AT  TRSr. 
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8PtCIM£MS  QF  WKOWS.kC.  DUG  UP  AT  TRCV. 


SrEimiMt  QF  WHORU   l>e.  OUC  up   •'T   TftBV. 


SPtCIMCMS  Of  1KH3RLS,aiC.  DUC  UP  AT  TROY. 
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SrECIUENI  OF  WHORLS,  fte.  one  Vf  AT   TROT. 
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SPHCIMCNS  Of  *HDRIS,&C.  OUC  UP  AT   TROY. 
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